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Abt.  I.  —  1.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet 
Laureate,  etc.  Complete  in  ono  volume.  Bostou  :  Ticknor 
and  Fields.     1856. 

2.  Idyls  of  the  Ktriff.  By  Alfred  TENNraoN,  D.  C.  L.,  Poet 
Laureate.    Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1859. 

The  question  is  often  started,  whether  advance  in  civilisation 
and  knowledge  is  favorable  to  poetry.  It  would  be  about  as 
fair  a  question,  wliether  the  spring,  summer,  or  autumn  ia  the 
most  favorable  season  for  flowers.  The  only  answer  would  l>c 
to  ask,  iu  turn,  For  what  kind  of  flowers  ?  If  for  anemones 
and  violets,  the  spring;  if  for  asters,  the  autumn.  In  like 
maimer  each  stage  of  development  has  its  poetry.  In  an  ^e 
of  external  facts,  when  life  has  to  do  constantly  witli  the  out 
ward,  poetry  will  be  objective.  The  epic  and  the  drama  both 
have  their  epoch  here.  But  when  life  has  become  more  in- 
ternal,—  wtien  the  outward  affords  little  excitement,  and  the 
great  struggles  are  carried  ou  witliin  the  soul,  —  then  poetry 
becomes  subjective.  As  society  advances,  narrative  poetry,  or 
even  prose  fiction,  has  less  place.  It  ia  in  the  imperfections  of 
a  wall,  the  crevices  that  timo  has  made  or  unskilfulness  has 
left,  that  the  ivy  and  the  wall-flower  take  their  root.  So 
an  examination  of  the  narrative  literature  of  onr  own  day 
would  show  that  it  has  its  root  in  the  faults,  not  in  the  perfec- 
tions, of  our  civilization.  It  is  among  the  BufTering  poor,  the 
oppressed  slaves,    the  unequal  laws,   that    our  novels  and 
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romances  find  their  material.  Should  society  become  a  per- 
fect machine,  so  that  there  would  be  no  oppression,  or  injus- 
tice, or  wrong,  it  would  aflFord  no  opportunity  for  the  novelist. 
The  individual  would  be  lost,  so  far  as  the  outward  world 
is  concerned  ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  literature  to 
represent  the  individual  over  against  society,  and  at  war 
with  it. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  world  within  would  be  more 
and  more  real.  The  soul  would  become  more  and  more  con- 
scious of  its  aspirations  and  its  doubts.  The  individual,  so 
far  as  society  is  concerned,  would  be  lost ;  so  far  as  the  great 
background  of  infinite  truth  is  concerned,  he  would  loom,  up 
in  vaster  proportions  than  before.  Even  domestic  animals 
gain  variety  by  culture.  So  does  the  inner  man  gain  more 
marked  individuality  by  culture  and  civilization.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  kind  of  poetry  which  finds  its  truest  place  only  at 
such  a  time  as  this.  It  is  the  literature  of  the  soul,  the  utter- 
ance of  its  longings,  the  record  of  its  battles  with  unseen  foes. 
The  outward  world  will  appear  in  it,  not  as  the  arena  or  the 
background  of  battles,  but  transfigured  by  the  inner  spirit,  and 
taken  up  into  its  realm.  Such  is  the  literature  in  which  this 
age  is  in  some  respects  in  advance  of  any  other,  and  of  which 
Tennyson  wears  worthily  the  Laureate  crown. 

Tennyson's  first  volume  *  contained  only  intimations  of  his 
capacity  in  this  direction.  It  did  show,  however,  his  immense 
power  over  the  harmony  of  language  and  the  melody  of 
sound.  It  stood  to  those  that  were  to  come  in  the  relation 
which  the  prelude  of  the  minstrel  upon  his  instrument  bears 
to  his  song.  Indeed,  the  first  piece  is  called  A  Melody.  With 
the  next  volumes  came  the  articulate  voice,  a  deeper  passion, 
and  something  of  the  warmth  of  life.  The  very  first  poem  of 
this  issue,  ^'  The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  shows  that  the  minstrel  has 
awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  his  work.  As  the  mystic 
lady  of  the  song  weaves  into  her  web  the  pictures  of  the 
world  as  they  are  reflected  in  her  magic  mirror,  but  may  not 
look  at  the  world  itself,  so  does  the  artist  abjure  in  his  work 
the  gross  realities  of  things,  and  deal  only  with  their /orm5,  as 

*  Fablished  in  1830. 


ley  are  rcflecl^il  io  liit>  imagiuation  and  suliliiuated  by  it  into 
Inautf.    The  artist  must  hold  himself  aloof  from  tlio 
•■m  that  would  lay  hold  of  the  realities  of  things  for 
It  was  tlie  remark  of  one  of  the  most  promifiiiig  and 
thed  of  our  younger  sculptors,  that  if  the  artist  gave 
inworthr  feelings  iii  regoi-d  to  his  modot,  the  elTect 
i  visible  in  his  work.     The  artist  must  live,  so  far  as 
I  ftrtist,  in  the  world  of  forms.     Art  must,  so  far  as  it 
ive  no  ulterior  end  of  utility. 


"  Bcautj'  is  it 


le  for  bciog." 


lueh  is  the  first  negation,  the  first  step  in  that  self-denial 
It  mast  be  the  ontrance  to  the  life  of  the  artist,  as  well  as 
at  of  the  Chrislian.  But  the  world  of  forms  is  a  world  of 
idows  and  emptiness.  One  canuot  live  tliorc  long  Iteforo 
r  seizes  hold  of  him.  Such  is  the  lesson  of  "Tho  Palace 
of  Art,"  which  is  in  some  respects  tho  most  striking  and  power- 
ful of  the  minor  poems  of  Tennyson,  and  which  shows  by  its 
■  power  that  ho  was  uttering  a  portion  of  his  own  deep 
Kperieuce.  Here  comes,  theo,  the  second  n^;ation,  which 
ipUed  to  the  first  woidd  result  iu  affirmation.  The  o\itward 
i  has  been  given  up  in  its  grossuess.  The  world  of  slmd- 
i  is  now  givon  up  in  its  emptiness.  What  remains  is  to 
I  a  higher  life,  in  which  the  world,  without  its  grossness 
i  harsh  materialism,  shall  yet  have  a  real  being,  —  in  which 
I  ^arp  individualism  shall  be  lost,  all  antagonism  solved, 
1  all  shall  ho  filled  out  by  the  infinite  fulness.  It  is  for  the 
brsuit  of  this  higher  life  that  tho  soul  leaves  its  lordly  Palace 
r  Art,  with  its  haunting  horrors,  and  it  is  this  quest  which, 
1  it  is  accomplished,  gives  the  chief  vitality  to  Tennyson's 
wtry.  It  wanders  out  into  a  world  of  struggle  and  dark- 
is;  but  it  will  press  on  until  the  light  is  gained.  The 
wms  most  marked  by  this  spirit  are  "  Lady  Clara  Vero  do 
■'  Love  ami  Duty,"  "  Locksley  Hall,"  and  "  The  Two 
^oices.''  In  these  the  great  riddles  of  life  —  the  falseness  of 
I  conventionalities,  the  darkness  that  clouds  our  highest  as- 
rations,  the  anguish  that  springs  from  our  noblest  acts — 
0  stated,  hut  not  solved.  In  "  Love  and  Duty  "  there  is  a 
waentiment  of  gain  from  the  conflict,  but  the  hearts  torn 
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asunder  are  left  bleeding.  In  "  Locksley  Hall "  the  despond- 
ing gloom  is  driven  away  by  higher  resolutions,  the  com- 
plaining, tempting  voices  are  cried  down;  but  there  is  no 
solution  of  the  great  evils  which  we  have  looked  in  the  face. 
There  is  no  more  connection  between  the  despair  and  the  con- 
fidence, than  between  the  head  and  the  body  of  the  Sphinx. 
So  is  it  also  in  "  The  Two  Voices."  A  "  hidden  hope  "  is  all 
that  brings  strength  and  courage.  Brightness  gleams  in  the 
distance.  The  wanderer  is  sure  that  it  is  before  him ;  but  he 
has  not  yet  reached  it.  Not  yet  is  the  full  triumphant  song 
of  victory  which  shall,  after  much  sorrow  and  conflict,  burst 
upon  our  ear.  It  is  now  the  season  of  struggle,  of  prepara- 
tion, of  aspiration. 

This  same  character  is  visible  also  in  the  fragmentary  na- 
ture of  the  majority  of  those  of  our  author's  poems  which  do 
not  bear  the  marks  that  have  been  referred  to.  If  grief  is 
expressed,  it  is  for  the  most  part  an  uninterrupted  wail. 
There  is  no  intimation  of  relief.  It  is  darkness  without  a 
compensating  spot  of  light.  If  a  narrative  is  given,  it  is  gen- 
erally a  single  incident,  torn  from  its  connection,  and  left 
ragged  and  incomplete.  If  a  figure,  it  is  only  a  figure,  with- 
out action  or  speech.  Even  such  a  perfect  poem  as  "  The 
Palace  of  Art "  is  marked  by  stars,  which  show  its  incomplete- 
ness. The  poems  have  thus,  many  of  them,  the  appearance 
of  studies,  fragments  like  those  which  adorn  an  artist's  studio. 
This  may  be  understood  by  comparing  them  with  Longfellow's 
poems,  in  which  the  light  and  shade  are  for  the  most  part 
equally  balanced.  If  a  poem  begin  in  gloom,  the  sad  heart  is 
bidden  to  "  cease  repining."  They  may  also  be  compared 
with  those  of  Tennyson's  own  poems  which  close  the  volume 
beginning  with  Maud,  where  each  is,  in  like  manner,  a  com- 
plete and  balanced  whole.  In  others  of  the  poems  now  spe- 
cially under  criticism,  we  have  the  most  untamed  passion, 
as  in  "  Fatima " ;  the  sublimest  aspiration,  as  in  "  St.  Ag- 
nes "  ;  longing  for  rest,  as  in  "  The  Lotos-Eaters."  These  are 
each  single  utterances  of  unmixed,  unmortified  feeling.  They 
are  like  single  cries.  This  has  been  entirely  misunderstood 
by  critics,  who  have  taken  one  of  them,  "  The  Lotos-Eaters," 
for  instance,  and  have  regretted  that  Tennyson  had  not  intro- 


duoed  soiDOthing  to  counteract  the  extreme  leiideucy  of  tlia 
piece,  or  had  not  omitted  Bome  extreme  expressions.  They 
are  merely  studies  in  a  single  color.  In  this  consists,  to  a 
great  degree,  their  perfection.  They  are  unfinished ;  but  it  is 
sucli  incomiileteucss  as  only  an  ardst  coidd  effect,  —  an  firtist 
of  consummate  skill,  whose  greatest  skill  is  yet  to  train  him- 
self for  nobler  results.  While  the  world  is  admiring,  the 
artist  is  conscious  tliat  what  is  called  perfect  is  only  incom- 
plete and  preparatory.  Tlie  world  applauds  his  power  of  ex- 
prcBsion.  It  is  remailcablo  that  the  last  poem  but  one  in  these 
volaraes  ehmild  be  almost  a  parallel  to  the  summit  called  "  In- 
Mlfficiency "  with  wliich  Mrs.  Browning  closes  that  scries  of 
Bonnets  whicJi  are  the  most  perfect  of  her  earlier  works.  The 
poet  stands  upon  the  rocky  cliff.  Ho  looks  out  upon  the  sea  ; 
the  more  mysterious  sea  of  memory  stretches  still  more  vast 
before  him,  and  he  cries,  — 

*'  1  would  that  my  tongae  could  utl^r 
The  UioughtiS  that  itriw  in  me." 

Such  is  the  close  of  the  poems  which  the  world  held  as  the 
most  complete  and  artistic  of  the  age.  The  minstrel,  while 
crowds  applaud,  casts  down  his  instrument,  tramples  it  under 
his  feet,  and  awaits  a  fuller  inspiration. 

Another  mark  of  the  still  imperfect  power  of  the  artist 
is  the  eymliolism  and  allegory  in  which  the  early  poems 
nbonud.  Befoi-e  a  poet  learns  to  express  his  thought  directly, 
ho  expresses  it  indirectly.  All  know  the  elaborate  allegory  in 
which  young  poets  are  apt  to  indulge.  Everything  iu  memory 
—  tlio  past,  the  future  —  is  a  forest,  a  palace,  an  ocean.  Such, 
in  these  iMX'ms  of  Tennyson,  are  "The  Vision  of  Sin,"  "The 
Talking  Oak,"  "  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  "  The  I^alace  of 
Art,"  "  The  Two  Voices,"  and  otliers  of  less  note.  These  ex- 
press indirectly  what  the  poet  learned  later  to  speak  directly. 
Tlieso  are,  some  of  them,  wonderful  in  their  way,  tmsurpassed 
*and  unsurpassable .  Their  immaturity  can  bo  seen  only  by 
studying  the  manner  in  which  tlic  same  poet  aftci-ward 
approaches  the  same  subjects. 

These  first  volumes  represent  thus  the  era  of  struggle,  of 
aspiration.  Tlio  struggle  is  towards  the  trutli  ou  the  one 
1' 
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side,  towards  the  expression  of  it  on  the  other.  They  repre- 
sent that  era  which  in  the  general  history  of  art  is  called  The 
Symbolic,  —  one  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  great  minds  in  some 
way  pass  through.    It  is  the  period  of  doubt  and  struggle ;  — 

"  Heaven  opens  inward,  chasms  yawn. 
Vast  images  in  glimmering  dawn, 
Half  shown,  are  broken  and  withdrawn." 

The  rude  material  which  it  is  the  business  of  life  to  shape 
into  forms  of  beauty  stands  hard,  unyielding  before  the 
worker,  and  only  reflects  in  partial  outlines,  or  symbolizes 
in  shapes  more  or  less  fanciful  or  fantastic,  the  truth  which  it 
cannot  as  yet  embody  worthily.  It  is  not  intended  to  apply 
these  remarks  to  every  individual  poem  in  the  collection. 
"  The  Miller's  Daughter,"  for  instance,  has  a  perfection  and 
a  maturity  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  They  do,  how- 
ever, express  the  character  of  most,  and  of  the  collection  as  a 
whole. 

This  period  of  aspiration  more  or  less  blind,  of  struggle 
more  or  less  successful,  of  symbolism  more  or  less  conscious, 
is  followed  by  one  of  attainment,  or  equipoise,  —  of  peace, 
perhaps  even  of  joy.  The  rude  material  is  vanquished.  The 
thought  is  at  length  defined.  It  is  perfectly  embodied  in  its 
expression,  which  becomes  a  partaker  of  its  beauty.  This 
period  of  equipoise  is,  it  is  true,  one  of  transition ;  yet  it  is 
none  the  less  full  of  beauty  and  gladness.  Thus  the  beautiful 
self-repose  and  self-suflSciency  of  the  Grecian  art  rose  out  of 
the  wild  chaos  of  the  Egyptian  symbolism,  if  that  may  be 
called  a  chaos,  over  which  the  spirit  of  life  and  form  was 
brooding.  This  period  in  the  history  of  Tennyson  gave 
birth  to  "  The  Princess."  The  spirit  which  manifests  itself  in 
this  had  been  making  itself  more  and  more  perceptible  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  preceding  volumes ;  but  here  it  has  entire 
and  unbroken  sway.  Full  of  lightness  and  gayety,  yet  of 
thought  also,  —  of  thought  not  struggling  towards  its  solution; 
but  clearly  defined  and  complete,  —  the  poem  forms  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  earlier  ones  which  we  have  been  considering. 
The  figures  are  no  less  beautifully  drawn ;  but  they  are  not 
figures  merely  abstract  and  impersonal.      They  think,  feel. 
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Ter,  love,  and  act.  The  story  is  no  less  Ijcautifiilly  told; 
Kit  it  is  now  complete, —  not  a  fragmeut,  bnt  a  wlioie.  It  is 
Kmarkalile  liow  often  writers,  at  this  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment, which  answers  eo  nearly  to  that  of  the  classic  Grecian 
rt,  adopt  classic  forms  of  exjji-ession.  It  may  seem  at  first 
IBght  absurd  to  speak  of  "  A  Medley  "  as  classic  ;  but  yet  not 
aly  Is  its  funeral  spirit  of  this  nature,  but  the  details  have  tlie 
finish.  The  architecture  descrilied  is  classic.  The 
borninents,  statues,  and  the  like,  are  of  the  classic  typo.  So 
[  the  beauty  of  the  characters  and  their  costume.  So  oi'c 
ftieir  names.  It  would  perhaps  seem  an  over-refinement  to 
temark  that  the  only  one  of  the  mombors  of  the  establishment 
r  the  Princess  who  has  a  romantic  name  —  the  Lady  Blanche 
-was  tlie  one  whose  sinister  influence  caused  the  failure  of 
B  whole.  The  illustrations  are  very  often  statuesque.  The 
following  is  one  example :  — 

"Wrapt  in  a  soldier'i  cloalc. 
Like  some  sweet  sculpture  draped  from  liead  to  fool, 
And  pushed  by  rude  hands  from  its  pedestal. 
All  bcr  ^r  length  upoa  the  ground  she  lay." 

Jid,  finally,  we  are  surprised  to  come  upon  such  a  simple 
llicism  as  this :  "  Eooms  which  gave  upon  a  pillared  porch.'* 
^nt  French,  it  should  bo  noticed,  is  the  classic  language  of 
■lodern  Europe. 
The  beauty  of  this  poem  is  sometimes  lost,  by  considering 
>  too  much  as  a  satire  or  a  philosophical  argument.  It  is, 
jOwever,  we  think,  not  merely  as  such  that  the  poem  is  to  be 
^rded.  As  the  child  dips  his  pipe  into  the  foamy  basin, 
B  his  bubble,  shakes  it  off,  and  watches  it  as  it  floats  with 
Slanging  00101*8  through  the  air,  till  it  is  arrested  l)y  some  un- 
lucky leaf  or  projecting  corner,  and  bursts  iu  the  midst  of  iLs 
flight ;  so  the  |)oet,  from  the  froth  and  foam  of  our  uneasy  life, 
this  bubble,  sparkling  in  many-colored  light;  and  we 
I  its  graceful  motion,  till,  striking  some  unexpected  ob- 
tacle,  its  color  deejicns  into  the  roseate  hue  of  love,  and  il 

iahes  from  our  sight. 
I  The  course  of  development  we  are  considering,  which   is 
bionion,  with  diRercnec  in  degree,  to  all  mind,  whether  of 
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the  race  or  the  indiyidual,  may  be  best  illustrated  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven.  The  aspiration, 
the  wild  struggle,  the  stormy  passion,  which  mark  the  first 
movement  of  this  piece,  represent  all  the  early  epochs  of  con- 
flict and  blind  desire,  the  symbolic  era  in  art.  The  light 
gayety  and  the  calm  peace  of  the  second  and  third  movements 
represent  the  repose  and  the  equipoise  which  follow.  It  is  to 
this  intermediate  rest  that  "The  Princess"  of  Tennyson 
answers ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  end.  As,  in  that  wonderful 
musical  composition,  gayety  and  peace  are  followed  by  the 
startling  discord  with  which  the  fourth  movement  opens, 
when  the  storm  and  struggle  break  out  afresh,  as  the  spirit, 
forsaking  this  temporary  resting-place,  and  mounting  upward 
to  loftier  heights,  now  careless  of  mere  instrumental  perfec- 
tion, and  longing  only  to  express  that  lofty  joy  which  it  is 
attaining,  and  which  is  striving  for  utterance,  leaves  its  instru- 
mental harmony  below  it,  and  breaks  forth  into  articulate 
speech,  —  so  in  the  history  of  art,  the  spirit  of  humanity,  not 
content  with  that  perfection  of  sculptured  beauty  which  it  has 
attained  in  the  classic  epoch,  and  careless  indeed  of  all  beauty, 
so  that  it  may  express  the  new  light  and  lofty  thought  that 
have  dawned  upon  it,  drops  the  chisel,  seizes  the  infinitely 
more  expressive  brush,  and  loses  itself  again  in  uncouth 
shapes,  in  wild  and  eager  aspiration,  until  at  last  it  reaches  its 
end,  and  reveals  that  super-terrestrial  beauty  which  rises  above 
its  work,  rather  than  becomes  embodied  in  it.  In  that  musi- 
cal composition  which  has  been  referred  to  as  furnishing  the 
universal  formula  for  the  development  of  art,  whether  in  the 
world  or  in  the  individual,  the  last  movement,  which  is  to  lead 
to  triumph  and  joy,  not  only  opens  in  discord  and  reproduces 
the  conflict  and  longing  of  the  first,  but  takes  up  in  turn  the 
themes  of  the  earlier  movements  and  rejects  them,  thus  re- 
peating the  whole  that  had  gone  before  in  this  final  and  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  express  its  highest  thought.  How*  precisely 
all  this  expresses  the  individual  development  which  we  are 
here  considering,  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed. 

After  the  light  gayety  and  intermittent  earnestness  of  "  The 
Princess,"  we  might  be  doubtful  under  what  aspect  our  poet 
would  next  meet  us.    We  see  this  perfect  equipoise  between 


the  sensuous  ami  tho  spiritual,  the  expression  and  ihc  thought. 
When  this  equipoise  is  disturbed,  which  side  will  prepoudcp- 
ate  t  It  may  he  tliat  tlie  spiritual  growth  will  still  continue. 
It  may  be  that,  led  away  by  outward  beauty  and  by  the 
artist's  joy  of  creation,  the  puet  will  givu  over  the  deeper 
strivings  which  had  before  agitated  his  soul,  and  dwell  hence- 
forth among  the  forms  of  fancy.  Perhaps  even  tho  smile  tliat 
plays  upou  his  hps,  as  light  and  graceful  as  that  which  we  see 
ou  those  of  some  sculptured  work  of  tho  later  classic  period, 
may  become  a  smile  of  ecorn,  or  a  laugh  of  mocltery,  as  the 
undulating  line  of  tho  ripples  of  the  aunimer  sea  may  be 
changi'i!  lo  the  curl  of  the  boisterous  wave. 

The  forces  were  already  at  work,  however,  which  wore  to 
decide  this  question.  The  mystery  of  death  was  beginning  to 
oi)en  before  him  the  greiiter  mystery  of  existence  ;  for  what 
auotlier  poet  sings  of  tho  sea  is  still  more  true  of  the  wilder 
sea  of  life ;  — 

''  Only  he  who  shares  its  ilNtigers 
ComprebcDdg  il^  mfstcrieg." 

Tennyson  had  lost  the  friend  of  his  youth,  and,  following 
frith  loving  thought  his  flight  into  realms  of  pure  and  spiritual 
activity,  he  shook  off  the  bondage  of  Uie  material,  and  rose, 
lifter  renewed  and  long-continued  buffetings  with  winds  and 
blinding  clouds,  into  the  blue  brightness  of  tho  uever-clouded 
heavens.  This  new  struggle  and  its  triumph  are  recorded 
in  the  "  In  Memoriam." 

In  this  jKiem  the  artist  strives  no  longer  to  find  some  sensu- 
ous form,  like  "  The  Palace  of  Art,"  and  the  story  of  "  The 
Princess,"  which  shall  either  image  or  emliody  his  thought. 
This  stands  before  us  clad  only  in  the  flowing  veil  of  a  perfect 
melody.  The  poem  is  none  the  less  a  work  of  art,  —  a  linished 
wliole.  Tho  connection  is,  however,  inward  and  spiritual. 
The  fragments  of  which  it  apparently  consists  are  hound  to- 
gotlicr  tty  a  union  only  less  vital  than  that  which  connects  the 
scenes  of  a  drama.  Tliis  jmrely  spiritual  imity  of  the  work, 
the  disregard  which  the  thought  has  of  any  material  form 
perfectly  answering  to  its  beauty,  or  even  reflecting  it,  shows 
clearly  that  the  struggle  for  the  classic  perfection  had  passed, 
and   exliibits  well    the  natural   tendeucy  of  our  modern   or 
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romantic  art.  Indeed,  the  work  seems  to  meet,  better  than 
any  other,  the  twofold  claim  which  is  made  upon  the  poet  of 
the  present  day.  On  the  one  side,  the  spirit  of  the  age  de- 
mands short,  fugitive  pieces.  The  age  is  in  a  hurry.  If  any 
talker,  however  eloquent  he  may  be,  get  his  finger  into  its 
button-hole,  and  hold  it  too  long,  it  begins  to  be  fidgety. 
Especially  does  it  have  this  feeling  in  regard  to  such  unprac- 
tical specimens  of  humanity  as  poets.  If  you  have  anything  to 
say,  it  seems  to  tell  you,  "  Be  quick  about  it ;  we  have  a  great 
deal  to  do ;  the  lands  you  tell  us  of  are  so  shadowy,  that  we 
do  not  care  to  invest  much  in  them."  Thus  a  large  portion  of 
its  readers,  and  nearly  all  its  critics,  have  complained  of  the 
"  Aurora  Leigh  '*  of  Mrs.  Browning,  —  a  poem  of  which  John 
Ruskin  could  say,  that  it  was,  ^^  so  far  as  he  knew,  the  finest 
poem  which  the  age  had  produced  in  any  language,"  —  as  if  it 
were  too  long.  The  world  has  half  congratulated  itself  that 
"  The  Excursion  "  of  Wordsworth  stopped  when  it  did.  But 
yet  the  demands  of  art  are  not  fully  met  by  short  and  fugitive 
pieces.  It  craves  space  and  material.  The  head  upon  a 
cameo  may  be  beautiful,  but  it  cannot  afiect  us  as  the  statue 
of  full  length  and  full  size.  These,  then,  are  the  two  require- 
ments which  the  poet  is  called  upon  to  satisfy.  Our  own  poet, 
Longfellow,  who  might  certainly  venture  as  far  as  any  one, 
brings  forward  his  longer  works  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
might  pass  as  studies  in  some  new  measure,  or  in  antiquarian 
lore,  in  case  any  one  should  wonder  or  yawn  at  the  sight  of  a 
poem  of  any  length.  This  peculiarity  in  form  attracts  the  first 
attention.  The  critics  quarrel  about  this.  By  the  time  they 
have  done,  the  work  has  silently  taken  its  place  among  the 
masterpieces  of  our  literature.  The  "In  Memoriam"  satis- 
fies perfectly  these  two  demands.  It  consists  of  short  pieces, 
each  perfect  in  itself,  and  together  forming  a  perfect  whole. 

The  "  In  Memoriam  "  has  sometimes  been  objected  to,  as  if  it 
were  the  expression  of  a  morbid  sentimentalism.  It  has  been 
thought  unmanly  for  a  man  to  carry  about  a  grief  with  him  so 
long.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  work  is  to 
be  judged  by  its  inward  characteristics,  and  not  by  the  length 
of  time  which  the  author  may  have  spent  in  the  elaboration  of 
it.    The  data  for  determining  the  length  of  time  covered  by 
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iiis  poem  are  ob\-iou8.     The  returns  of  Christruas-diij',  as  the 

yeai's  revolve,  and  of  the  anniversary  of  young  Hallam's  death, 
occur  very  regularly.  Of  the  latter  there  are  two,  and  of  tho 
foriuer  there  are  three  returns;  thus  showing  that  the  time 
lyer  wliicli  the  poem  extendm  is  somewhat  less  than  three 
Surely  a  man  may  be  forgiven  for  cherishing  the 
_  Biemory  of  a  friend  thus  long,  even  in  this  changing  and  for- 
getful world  ;  and  all  the  more,  when  he  grows  stronger  and 
more  heroic  by  it. 

The  wholeness  of  this  poem  may  be  seen  by  suggesting  a 
comparison  vhich  is  sometimes  made  use  of  in  it.     Many  a 
poem  and  drama  have  been  written  to  relate  the  separation,  the 
doubts,  the  sorrows,  and   the   final  joyful   union   of  lovers. 
Something  of  this  sort  forms  the  substance  of  tho  "  In  Memo- 
riam,"  only  it  all  occurs  in  the  realm  of  spirit.    Instead  of 
lovers,  we  have  friends,  united  by  the  strongest  symimthies  of 
jeart  and  iutellect.     That  which  sejiaratcs  tiiem  is  death.    Tho 
"Uggles  arc  with  the  pliantoms  tliat  haunt  with  more  or  less 
»jgnitiou  every  thinkiug  soul.    The  doubts  are  those  which 
lake  the  very  foundations  of  our  common  faith.     These  are 
||>posed  by  the  highest  aspirations  of  soul,  by  sturdy  thought, 
Uie  harmonies  of  nature,  and  by  tlie   hopes  of  religion, 
^ecially  as  these  last  arc  embodied  in  the  tiiumphant  glad- 
968  of  the  Christian  jubilee.     The  uuion  is  a  spiritual  min- 
ding, almost  too  perfect  and  too  holy  for  speech. 
t  The  work  may  lie  divided  into  three  parts.     Tlie  first  ex- 
resscs  the  stunned  and  speechless  despair  of  the  initial  grief. 
reals  itself  by  figures  and  symbols,  which  only  imjily 
the  poet's  powerlessness  to  comprehend  or  to  utter  tlie  sorrow 
that  has  ovei-whelmed  blm.     Of  this  the  folloK'ing  stanzas  are 
|,  beautiful  and  striking  example  :  — 

"  Tiie  lesser  gritfi,  tbat  may  be  aaiii, 

lliat  breathe  a  tliousaud  teuder  vows, 
Are  but  m  aervauts  in  a  bouse 
Wbure  lies  the  master  newly  deacl; 

"  Wlio  speak  tlii;ir  feeling  ax  it  is, 

And  necp  the  TulnesH  from  the  mind : 
'  It  will  bo  bard,'  they  say,  '  to  find 
Anoiher  ierviuc  such  as  this.' 
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**  My  lighter  moods  are  like  to  these, 
That  out  of  words  a  comfort  win ; 
But  there  are  other  griefs  within, 
And  tears  that  at  their  fountain  freeze ; 

"  For  by  the  hearth  the  children  sit, 
Cold  in  that  atmosphere  of  Death, 
And  scarce  endure  to  draw  the  breath. 
Or  like  to  noiseless  phantoms  flit ; 

"  But  open  converse  is  there  none. 
So  much  the  vital  spirits  sink. 
To  see  the  vacant  chair,  and  think, 
*  How  good !  how  kind !  and  he  is  gone.'  ** 

This  dumb  and  half-conscious  sorrow  finds  expression,  at  last, 
in  doubt  and  inward  struggle.  The  doubts  are,  whether  there 
be  any  real  progression  in  the  universe ;  whether  the  soul  re- 
tains its  being  in  consciousness  after  death ;  whether,  if  this 
be  so,  his  friend  be  not  elevated  so  far  above  him  that  he  has 
lost  all  feeling  of  fellowship.  The  half-conscious  sorrow  find- 
ing no  utterance  except  through  symbolism,  the  doubts  that 
are  only  half  solved,  and  the  struggle  which  has  not  yet 
reached  the  higher  level  of  peace,  reproduce,  though  in  a 
more  connected  manner,  the  elements  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  those  of  his  earlier  poems.  Only  here,  in  that  ardent 
and  imperishable  fnendship,  the  doubts  contain  within  them- 
selves the  germ  of  their  solution. 

From  this  sea  of  doubt  rises  at  length  the  solid  land.  The 
image  of  his  friend  appears  to  him,  at  first  indistinctly,  then 
more  clearly,  as  he  had  known  him  of  old.  He  recalls  the 
scenes  of  their  past  happiness,  the  words  and  manners  of  his 
friend.  He  longs  to  have  their  mtercourse  renewed,  —  to  see 
him  again  in  the  old  familiar  way  ;  or,  if  this  be  impossible,  to 
feel  his  spiritual  presence.  Even  this  higher  longing  regards 
him  in  his  distinct  and  limited  personality.  As  he  reads,  one 
night,  his  friend's  letters,  while  seated  in  a  meadow,  he  be- 
comes so  penetrated  with  his  spirit  that  there  seems  to  flash  in 
upon  him  a  presence  and  a  joy,  as  of  unwonted  union.  Every- 
thing in  this  part  of  the  poem,  save  perhaps  the  mystic  union, 
is  so  clear,  self-contained,  and  well  defined,  —  partake^  so 
entirely  of  the  limited  relations  of  earth,  or  of  those  which  are 
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1  thereto,  —  tlia.t  it  eoems  to  possess  sometliiug  of  the  same 
classic  spiiit  of  whicli  we  have  seen  "  Tlie  Priiicesa  "  was 
the  utterance ;  only  it  is  nohler  and  more  liuman.  The  poet, 
however,  does  not  remain  at  this  ]>oiut.  He  changes  hia  resi- 
dence, ajid  ihns  becomes  gradually  separated  from  the  more 
personal  and  limited  recollections  of  liis  friend.  He  thinks  of 
him  at  last  more  as  the  representative  of  a  perfect  humanity. 
The  ChriBtmas-bells  ring  out  again,  and  inspire  him  with  new 
life.     He  calls  to  them,  — 

"  Ring  out,  ring  out  my  loourafiil  rhymes, 
It  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in." 

%e  change  was  not  sudden.  As  in  the  spring,  now  and  then, 
a  summer-like  day  comes,  the  herald  of  what  shall  succeed, 
and  as  in  the  early  summer  belated  chills  and  storms  of 
spring  sometimes  intrude  amid  the  fairer  hours,  so  variable 
and  inartificial  is  the  progress  of  this  poem. 

But  the  change,  though  slow,  is  at  last  complete.  His  old 
doubts  are  not  merely  quieted ;  they  become  absorbed  and  lost 
in  a  new  and  perfect  intuitiou.  He  sees  how,  in  spite  of  con- 
fusion and  bloodshed,  the  world  is  working  out  its  glorious 
destiny.  The  problems  which  have  liaunted  him  so  long,  and 
filled  his  life  with  gloom,  become  changed  to  glad  promises  of 
joy.  His  longing  for  union  with  his  friend  is  satisfied.  His 
a  longer  one  within  the  limits  of  time  and  place,  but 
B  as  broad  and  universal  as  being  itself. 

"  Thy  virice  is  on  the  rolling  air ; 

1  hear  thee  where  ihe  watera  run ; 
Thou  Btaudest  in  the  rising  sun, 
And  in  the  setting  thou  art  fiur. 

"  What  art  thou,  then  ?  I  cannot  guesa ; 
But  though  1  ieeni  in  star  and  flower 
To  feel  thee,  some  (lifTusivo  power, 

I  do  not  therefere  love  thee  lets : 

"  My  love  inTolvea  the  love  before ; 
My  love  is  vaster  pasdon  now  ; 
Though  mixed  with  Goii  awl  Nalun-  thou. 
I  scciu  to  love  thee  mure  and  mure. 
-SO.  186.  2 
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«  Far  off  thou  art,  but  ever  nigh ; 
I  have  thee  still,  and  I  rejoice : 
I  prosper,  circled  with  thy  voice ; 
I  shall  not  lose  thee,  though  I  die." 

These  verses  form  the  natural  close  of  the  poem.  Nothing 
could  be  added  save  the  sublime  prayer  and  ascription  of 
glory  which  follows :  — 

*'  O  living  will  that  shalt  endure 

When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock, 
Rise  in  the  spiritual  rock, 
Flow  through  our  deeds  and  make  them  pure, 

**  That  we  may  lift  from  out  the  dust 
A  voice  as  unto  him  that  hears, 
A  ciy  above  the  conquered  years 
To  one  that  with  us  works,  and  trust, 

*^  With  &ith  that  comes  of  self-control, 
The  truths  that  never  can  be  proved 
Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved. 
And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  soul." 

These  closing  lines,  which  represent  the  loftiest  intuition, 
the  objects  of  which  are  present  in  unclouded  splendor  to  the 
eye  of  the  higher  reason,  and  which  call  forth  and  satisfy  the 
profoundest  feelings  of  love  and  awe,  but  which  yet  refuse  to 
be  reduced  to  the  categories  of  the  understanding  and  the 
forms  of  the  imagination,  and  are  superior  to  all  the  paltry 
figures  of  speech,  constitute  the  most  exalted  poetry,  and  the 
truest  illustration  of  what  is  striven  for  by  the  modern  or 
romantic  art.  Indeed,  the  absence  of  all  ornament  of  diction 
at  the  close  of  the  "  In  Memoriam  "  is  very  striking.  In  the 
last  three  divisions  of  the  poem  there  is  scarcely  one  figure  of 
speech,  save  such  as  have  become  incorporated  into  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  same  is  true  of  the  proem,  and  of  the 
marriage  lay,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The 
artistic  worth  of  comparisons  and  metaphors  is  apt  to  be  ex- 
aggerated. A  young  writer  is  prone  to  think  more  of  a  happy 
figure  than  of  anything  else  which  he  has  accomplished. 
Readers  often  place  the  same  value  upon  them.  Indeed,  for 
the  popular  mind,  they  are  essential.  They  stand,  however, 
far  below  the  perfect  embodiment  of  the  thought  itself,  —  as 
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h  beneatli  it  as  tlie  shadow  is  less  worthy  than  the  siib- 
ze.  It  IB  certainly  much  noljlcr  to  tell  what  my  thought 
lOii  to  say  what  it  is  like.  To  this  height  the  closing  [lor- 
i  of  tho  "  In  Memoriam  "  have  attained.  The  poot  has 
d  upward  through  the  region  oi'  chasm  and  mist,  through 
lat  of  forest  and  cloud,  and  has  reached  the  elevation  from 
hich  he  gazes  upward  into  the  clear  blue  of  heaven,  where 
I  passing  shadow  can  dim  it«  glory.  He  has  given  his  grief 
ptd  his  doubts  freo  leave  to  develop  themselves  to  their  utmost, 
ind  hy  thiiir  o^vn  dialectics  they  have  become  transmuted 
)  tliis  high  and  holy  joy.  The  poet's  wanderiugs  aud  strug- 
3  are  over.  He  can  return  to  that  "  Palace  of  Art '"  from 
liich  he  was  thrust  out ;  or  rather  he  has  been  unconsciously 
instructing  a  new  '*  Palace  of  Art "  more  glorious  than  the 
;  for  that  was  formed  of  fancies  merely,  but  this  is  built 
10  deeds  and  doubts,  tho  Horrovs  and  the  faith  of  a  life, 
vbich  have  become  idealized  by  poetry,  and  made  glorious  hy 
tho  glad  triumph  that  has  crowned  them.  Hencefortli  he  can, 
indisturbed  by  these  inward  struggles,  yield  himself  more 
slly  \o  the  enjoyment  of  his  art. 

I  The  first  volume  of  poems  which  followed  was  that  entitled 
As  tho  poem  which  gives  the  name  of  the  volume 
ns  composed  at  wide  intervals,  it  bears  few  marks  of  any  one 
feriod.  By  tho  side,  however,  of  the  most  exquisite  melodies 
no^^r  we  have  the  harsh,  jangling  measure  in  which  the  poet 
lugs  of  tho  evils  of  the  time.  This  blending  of  styles,  which 
6  been  bo  severely  jiidged  by  some  of  the  critit-s,  shows  at 
it  one  thing,  —  that  the  poet  has  reached  a  stand-point  from 
he  can  disregard  that  mere  outward  beauty,  that 
>oth  and  rich  melody,  which  seemed  the  chief  object  of 
uUer  works.  He  has  found  that  there  is  something 
higher  for  the  artist  even  than  mere  beauty,  and  that  is 
truth.  Previously,  his  object  was  to  express  tho  truth  bcauti- 
;  now,  it  is  simply  to  express  the  truth.  We  thus  have 
t  contempt  for  mere  beauty  which  is  tho  element  of  the 
>dem  Christian  or  romantic  art.  The  completeness  of  tlie 
Kir  poems  has  been  already  referred  to.  There  is  also, 
icially  in  "  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  as  it  was 
r  published,  au  element  of  rough  objectivity,  which 


lias  not  before  made  its  appearance  in  the  writings  of  Tenny- 
son. We  would  very  gladly  liuger  upon  these  poems,  and  the 
more  gladly  as  the  public  taste  does  not  seem  to  have  finally 
settled  itself  iii  regard  to  them.  We  pass,  however,  at  once  to 
the  "  Idyls  of  the  King." 

Tills  latest  of  the  works  of  Tennyson  possesses  all  the 
strength  and  beauty  which  the  most  ardeut  of  his  admirers 
could  have  expected.  Another  "In  Mcmoiiam"  would  re- 
tjuire  a  fresh  life.  New  aspirations  and  struggles,  like  those 
of  the  earlier  poems,  would  demand  another  youth.  We  have 
in  the  four  poems  of  which  this  volume  consists,  instead  of 
these  qualities  which  appeal  at  once  to  our  inmost  spirit,  a 
strong  manliness,  an  artistic  freedom,  and  a  fidelity,  which,  if 
they  lay  less  claim  to  our  sympathy,  make  no  less  upon  our 
admiration.  It  is  easy  to  see,  through  all  of  Tennyson's 
works,  the  hold  which  the  legends  of  King  Arthur  have 
had  upon  him.  "  The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  tlie  "  Morte  d'Ar- 
thur,"  of  the  earlier  poems,  "  The  Day-Dream,"  the  division 
of  the  "In  Memoriara"  nutnhered  CI,,  all  show  how  those 
tales  had  seized  upon  his  fancy,  and  striven  to  reproduce 
themselves,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  this  volume  we  have 
the  same  legend  which  formed  the  basis  of  "  The  Lady  of 
Shalott."  There,  however,  it  is  not  used  to  symbolize  the 
maiden's  love,  or  the  artist's  life  iu  the  realm  of  forms,  but  it 
is  a  sijnple  tale,  having  no  meaning  but  itself.  There  is,  too, 
no  abrupt  tearing  of  a  narration  fi'om  its  surroundings,  as  in 
the  "  Morte  d'jVrthur,"  There,  where  the  struggle  was  for 
classio  symmetry  and  completeness,  the  story  could  not  be  told 
by  itself  without  having  eleven  shadowy  books  of  a  complete 
epic  poem  looming  up  beliind  it.  Here  each  story  is  told 
simply,  and  while  it  has  no  meaning  but  itself,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  no  torn  edges  by  which  it  should  be  imited  with 
anything  outside  of  itself.  The  great  power  of  the  work  con- 
sists in  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  the  delineation  of  the 
characters  which  appear  in  it.  As  the  female  portraits  of  his 
earlier  poems  were  drawn  by  description  only,  these  are  drawn 
almost  wholly  by  narration.  We  have  thus  no  shadows,  but 
living  and  breathing  persona.  As  from  some  simple  melody 
of  the  ancient  Church  modern  composers  have  developed  the 
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full  liarmoiiiGs  wliicli  were  latent  in  Jl,  but  of  which  the 
original  composer  uevcr  dreamed  ;  so  from  some  simple  hint, 
some  siDgle  evout,  perhaps,  in  these  uld  legends,  has  Tenny- 
sou  drawu  the  harmonious  fulness  of  womanly  nature,  which 
is  true  iu  all  points  to  tho  original,  but  has  the  compleleness 
of  a  fresli  creation  of  tlie  present  timo.  These  four  "  Idyls  " 
are  representations  in  turn  of  the  true  woman  duul)ted,  of  Iho 
false  woman  successful  in  her  wiles,  of  the  woman  loved  and 
unloved,  and  of  the  woman  loved,  first  false,  and  then  repent- 
ant. In  the  epic,  character  is  subordinate  to  events ;  but  in 
these  poems  everything  else  is  subordinate  to  the  character. 
Thns,  compared  with  tlio  epic  form,  these  poems  are  eminently 
subjective,  though,  so  far  as  the  range  of  the  poet's  own  inter- 
nal history  is  concerned,  they  are  in  the  highest  degree  ob- 
jective. 

The  style  of  Uie  poems  answers  to  the  truth  of  the  narra- 
tions. He  who  recognized  in  Tennyson  only  tlie  dealer  in 
conceits  and  pretty  images,  in  smooth  sentences  and  fcmhiine 
niceties  of  phrase,  will  recognize  him  no  longer.  The  poet 
has  served  his  apprenticeship  in  these  arts.  He  has  conquered 
all  the  success  which  dexterity  and  finish  could  win.  He  is 
DOW  master  of  his  tools,  and  can  give  himself  wiiolly  up  to  that 
which  is  the  true  object  of  his  labor.  We  are  not  surprised, 
tlierefore,  to  find  occasional  carelessness  by  the  side  of  a  manly, 
outspoken  bluutuess,  of  which  one  knowing  only  the  earlier 
Tennyson  would  hardly  have  dreamed.  To  seek  out  and  wrilo 
down  these  peculiarities  of  the  poems  wei-e  an  ungrateful  task. 
Of  the  contempt  for  mere  beauty,  however,  tlio  following  may 
serve  as  examples.  The  spearmen  of  Earl  Doorm,  at  their 
meal,  are  described  as 

"  Feeding  like  horses,  wlien  yoa  liear  them  feed." 

And  again, 

'■  The  brawny  ipearmun  let  his  cheek 
Buli^  "ith  tLp  unswat lowed  piece,  and,  turning,  Btarcd." 

The  tbllowing  description  would  almost  seem  to  have  been 
token  from  •'  Aurora  Leigh,"  so  far  as  its  ghastly  effect  is 
concerned :  — 

"  The  white  mist,  like  a  face-cloth  to  the  face. 
Clung  to  the  dead  earth,  and  the  luid  was  still." 
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The  examples  of  a  disregard  of  that  feminine  delicacy 
which  marked  his  earlier  works  might  be  taken  at  random 
from  "  Vivien."  Through  them,  however,  the  old  purity  shines 
only  the  more  conspicuously.  An  example  of  careless  versifi- 
cation, to  which  others  might  be  added,  is  the  following :  — 

'*  And  that  she  feared  she  was  not  a  true  wife." 

In  the  poet's  intention  the  emphasis  is  upon  notj  while  the 
measure  requires  it  to  be  placed  upon  was  ;  while  in  a  line  of 
parallel  significance,  that  occurs  shortly  before,  the  natural 
modulation  of  the  voice  corresponds  with  the  sense :  — 

<^  O  me !  I  fear  that  I  am  no  true  wife." 

The  blemishes  to  which  we  have  referred  can  be  illustrated 
by  particular  examples.  The  strength  and  beauty  can  be  seen 
only  by  following  the  tales  step  by  step.  We  will,  however, 
quote  one  passage,  the  only  fault  of  which  is  a  refinement  in 
the  analysis  of  the  feeling  too  minute  for  the  time  or  the  occa- 
sion. It  is  the  soliloquy  of  the  guilty  Guinevere  after  the 
departure  of  the  King :  — 

"  Gone  —  my  lord  I 
Gone  through  my  an  to  slay  and  to  be  slain  I 
And  he  forgave  me,  and  I  could  not  speak. 
Farewell  ?    1  should  have  answered  his  farewelL 
His  mercy  choked  me.     Gone,  my  lord  the  King, 
My  own  true  lord  I  how  dare  I  call  him  mine  ? 
The  shadow  of  another  cleaves  to  me, 
And  makes  me  one  pollution :  he,  the  King, 
Called  me  polluted :  shall  I  kill  m3rself  ? 
What  help  in  that  ?    I  cannot  kill  my  sin, 
If  soul  be  soul ;  nor  can  I  kill  my  shame ; 
No,  nor  by  living  can  I  live  it  down. 
The  days  will  grow  to  weeks,  the  weeks  to  months. 
The  months  will  add  themselves  and  make  the  years. 
The  years  will  roll  into  the  centuries. 
And  mine  will  ever  be  a  name  of  scorn. 
I  must  not  dwell  on  that  defeat  of  &me. 
Let  the  world  be ;  that  is  but  of  the  world. 
What  else  ?  what  hope  ?    I  think  there  was  a  hope, 
Except  he  mocked  mc  when  he  spake  of  hope : 
His  hope  he  called  it ;  but  he  never  mocks. 
For  mockeiy  b  the  fume  of  little  hearts. 
And  blessed  be  the  King,  who  hath  forgiven 
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Mr  wii^kedDOSS  to  bim,  and  left  me  liope 
TItBl  in  mine  onn  heart  I  <!Ein  live  ilown  sin 
And  be  bis  mate  hereafter  in  the  heavens 
Before  high  God.     Ah  groat  and  gentle  lord, 
Who  wast,  as  la  the  Foiuclence  of  a  saint 
Among  hia  warring  senses,  to  thj  knights  — 
To  whom  my  false,  roluptuouB  pride,  that  look 
Full  oasil}'  all  impressions  from  below. 
Would  not  look  up,  or  half  despised  the  height 
To  which  I  would  not  or  I  could  not  climb  — 
I  thought  I  could  not  breathe  In  that  fine  air, 
That  pure  severity  of  perfect  light  — 
I  wanted  warmth  and  color  whii'h  I  found 
In  Lancelot  —  now  I  see  tbec  what  thou  art. 
Thou  art  the  highest  and  mo«t  human  too, 
Not  £<ancelot  nor  another.    Is  there  none 
Will  tell  tlio  King  I  love  him  though  so  late  ? 
Now  ere  he  goes  to  the  great  battle  ?  none : 
Mi'snlf  must  t<>ll  him  in  that  purer  life, 
But  now  it  were  too  daring.     Ah  my  God, 
What  might  I  not  have  made  of  thy  fair  world, 
Hail  1  but  loved  thy  highest  creature  here  ? 
It  WAS  my  duty  to  have  loved  the  highest : 
It  surely  was  my  profit  had  I  known ; 
It  "fould  have  been  my  pleasure  had  I  seen. 
We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it, 
Not  Lancelot,  nor  another." 

We  have  thus  conBidcred,  so  far  as  our  limite  would  allow, 
Bthe  succesBivo  poems  of  Tennyson,  principally  in  their  relation 
to  one  another.     We  have  been  forced  to  omit  much  that  wo 
would  have  gladly  said.     We  have  made  little  reference  to 
certain  distinctive  peculiarities  hy  which  all  Tennyson's  verse 
is  marked.     Among  these  wo  would  cite  his  truth  to  nature, 
united  with  the  power  to  make  the  picture  produce  precisely 
_  the  effect,  the  shade  of  feeling  tliat  he  doaignu,  —  a  power 
iomparable  to  notliing  but  the  atmospheric  effects  iu  the  vis- 
ible universe,  or  jrerliaps  to  the  skill  of  Turner  in  art.     We 
Blight  refer  also  to  the  magical  Iteauty  thrown  sometimes  over 
ordinary  landscape,  as  in  "The  Lady  of  Shalott "  over 
senery  which  would  be  found,  should  we  analyze  the  descrip- 
■tion,  monotonous   and  commonplace.      Nor  should  we  omit 
the  poet's  fondness  for  the  ring  of  the  .Saxon,  or,  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  his  preference  for  monosyllables,  a  whole  stanza 
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sometimes   consisting  of  little  else.     Such  are  the  two  fol- 
lowing :  — 

"  Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade, 
Thou  madest  life  in  man  and  bnite ; 
Thou  madest  death ;  and  lo !  thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 

**  Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  In  the  dust ; 

Thou  madest  man  he  knows  not  why ; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die ; 
And  thou  hast  made  him ;  thou  art  just** 

Had  Pope  read  these  lines,  the  world  would  have  lost  one  of 
his  own  most  epigrammatic  verses. 

Our  object  has  been  to  show  that  underneath  the  poet's 
imaginative  beauty  and  verbal  strength  was  working  an  ear- 
nest life.  In  the  beginning  Tennyson  was  dowered  with  a 
wealth  with  which  others  would  have  rested  content.  He 
pressed  onward,  unshrinking,  through  doubts  and  difficulties, 
until  he  attained  the  rich  results  which  we  have  been  consid- 
ering. How  many  poets  are  there  who  begin  their  career  with 
such  success  as  others  win  only  at  the  close  ?  "  A  new  poet !  " 
cries  the  world.  There  is  burning  ehthusiasm,  glowing  meta- 
phor, rich  expression,  great,  though  spasmodic  strength.  Then 
they  pass  away,  and  we  hear  from  them  no  more.  They  stand 
on  the  symbolic  threshold  of  Art,  but  lack  firmness,  or  lofti- 
ness of  purpose,  or  energy  of  mind,  to  force  their  way  through 
this  entrance  into  the  fairer  world  beyond.  This  Tennyson 
has  done,  and  has  shown  us  that  the  highest  genius  best  repays 
the  highest  culture. 

If  we  compare  Tennyson  with  the  other  principal  British 
poets,  we  find  that  in  him  the  intellect  predominates.  By  this 
we  mean,  that  the  great  problems  which  beset  him,  and  the 
development  through  which  he  has  passed,  are  intellectual. 
In  Mrs.  Browning  they  are  emotional.  Thus  the  two  stand 
over  against  one  another.  The  problem  that  works  itself  out 
through  the  poems  of  Robert  Browning  is  the  reconciliation  of 
the  two,  —  that  is,  of  the  intellect  and  the  emotion  in  the  out- 
ward world.  Thus  they  together,  the  complements  of  each 
other,  form  the  crown  of  the  modern  British  poetry.  The 
age,  however,  is  intellectual.  Thus  Tennyson  is  its  truest 
prophet,  and  is  worthy  to  be  its  Laureate. 
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The  American  editions  of  TeiinyHon  arc  too  well  known  to 
need  pnuse.  It  may  be  noticed,  liowcvcr,  that  in  tlie  later 
editions  tliere  is  no  division  made  between  hia  nccoud  and 
third  publications.  All  are  collected  under  the  single  inscrip- 
tion, "Publislied  in  1882";  whereas  in  the  course  of  them 
occurs  an  interval  of  ten  years.  We  are  sorry,  too,  that,  as 
the  number  of  the  poems  increased,  it  was  fonud  necessary, 
p  tlio  Bake  of  compression,  to  arrange  them  with  very  little 
jard  to  their  order.  As  they  stand  iu  some  editions,  the 
feet  is  somewhat  as  if  the  "  Paradise  Regained  "  should  be 
printed  in  the  middle  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost."  Such  an  ar- 
rangement suggests  a  Tennyson  ttiknn  to  pieces  and  packed  in 
B  box,  rather  than  the  symmetrical  whole  which  we  have  been 
tout  to  see. 


rr.  n.  —  1.   The  Sxstory  of  HsnoDOTDa.     A  new  English 
I  Versian,  edited  with  copious  Notes  and  Appendices,  illustrat- 
■  the  Hlstorp  and   Geography  of  Herodotcs,  from  the 
lost  recent   Sowrees  of  Information;   and   embodying   the 
wchief  Results,  Historical  and  Ethnographical,  which  have 
I  been  obtained  in  the  Progress  of  Cuneiform  and  Hieroglyph- 
mical  Discovery.    By  Ggokhe  Rawlinson,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow 
land   Tutor  of  Exct«r   College,    Oxford,   assisted   by   Col. 
ISiH  Henhy  RAWLtNsoN,  K.  C.  B.,  and  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkin- 
Igon,  p.  R.  S.     In  four   volumes.     London  :   Jolui  M\irrny. 
11858.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1859. 
I  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces.      The  Discoveries  of  Bolta  and 
wLajford  applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ.     By  Jo- 
■  BKPH  BoNOMi,  P.  R.  .S.  L.    Third  edition,  revised  and  aug- 
mented.    London :  H.  G.  Bohn.     1867. 
8.   J%e   Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  restored,  an  Essay 
on  Ancient  Assyrian  and  Persian  Architecture.     By  Jaues 
I  Pkrgosson,  Esq.     London:  John  Murray.     1861. 

k  DiODOBCS  relates  that,  when  Bemiramis  had  subdued  many 
iitions,  loaded  with  spoil,  she  broke  into  Ethiopia.    There  she 
I  upon  a  wonderful  lake,  whose  waters  were  vormjhon  in 
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color,  and  of  a  eweet  flavor,  like  that  of  old  wine.  Whoever 
tasted  it  liccame  mad  and  coiifesaed  his  misdeeds.  The 
Intellect  of  the  modern  world,  alter  adding  to  her  empire 
realm  after  realm  of  knowledge,  with  arms  strengtliened  by 
her  conquests,  has  invaded  the  domain  of  Ancient  History. 
Suddenly  licfore  her  etrotches  a  shining  lake.  Hitherto  of  its 
waters  she  has  known  nothing,  except  as  an  old  annalist  op 
poet,  here  and  there,  has  preserved  in  his  vase  a  few  glittering 
drops.  But  now  it  extends  before  her,  becoming  more  clear 
every  day,  rich  with  warm  tints  and  flashing  light.  She 
grows  dizzy,  and  is  disposed  to  recall  many  of  hor  boastful 
claims  to  power  and  knowledge. 

The  discoveries  lately  made  with  regard  to  the  great  Assyr- 
ian Empire  are  of  interest  in  various  ways.  In  respect  to 
that  empire  itself,  they  make  clear  a  very  brilliant  chapter  of 
history.  If,  as  some  ethnologists  claim,  the  gi-eat  Indo-Euro- 
pean nations  from  which  we  are  descended  were  bofu  in  As- 
syria, in  reading  the  story  of  that  country's  splendor  twenty- 
five  centuries  ago  we  are  entitled  to  feel  a  filial  pride.  So 
nluch  light  is  thrown  upon  other  nations  of  antiquity,  that  the 
history  of  some  of  them  will  need  to  he  rewritten  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

Of  the  many  foreign  nations  that  play  a  part  jn  the  Hebrew 
annals,  none  are  so  prominent  as  the  powei-s  of  Western  Asia. 
In  the  moBt  ancient  Hebrew  documents  wo  find  them  men- 
tioned. Ail  antediluvian  existence  is  attributed  to  Assyria  in 
the  second  chapter  of  Genesis.  After  tlie  flood,  Nimrod,  in 
the  fourth  generation  from  Noah,  is  described  as  founding  an 
empire  iu  Mesopotamia.  From  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Israelites  is  made  to  take  his  origiu.  In  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ  the  power  of  Assyria  becomes 
very  conspicuous.  The  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  are 
largely  concerned  with  the  relation  of  her  conquests.  In  the 
expedition  of  Jonah  we  have  the  only  instance  of  a  prophet's 
going  to  a  distauce  from  Judsa  to  exercise  his  prophetic  func- 
tions. Among  the  more  ancient  of  the  prophets  whose  writ- 
ings remain  to  us,  Amos,  about  790  B.  C,  first  hints  at  danger 
from  Assyria.  Ilosea,  soon  afterward,  is  much  occupied  with 
the  ualamities  luipeiiduig  from  tliis  quarter.    Isaiah,  lator  still, 
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I  first  to  last  indicates  how  great  was  the  pressure  upon 

!  Hebrews  of  tliis  mighty  force  from  the  Tigris.     So  Micali, 

1  contemporary,  and  Nahum.  a  little  after,  prophesy  only  to 

reaten  veugeoitco  upon  these  terrible  foes.    Zeplianioli,  640 

B.  C,  predicts  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  ;  and  Ezekiel,  in  a 

suhscqueat  gcnei-ation,  after  Uio  destruction  had  been  accom- 

jshcd,  describes  it  at  length.     In  .387  B.  C,  Jerusalem  is 

iBtroyed  and  the  Israelite  nation  carried  captive  to  Babylon, 

I  lately  a  dependency  of  Nineveh. 

ivitbiii  a  few  years,  our  sources  of  knowledge  with 
tpect  to  Assyria  have  been  those  portions  of  Scripture  just 
i  to,  and  a  scanty  notice  hero  and  there  in  profane  his- 
.    Herodotus  preserves  only  a  few  valuable  luuts,  prom- 
o  treat  the  subject  in  a  separate  work,  which  has  not 
too  down  to  us,  if  indeed  it  was  ever  written.    Diodorus 
IS,  iii  the  time  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Cffisar,  is  more 
full.     His  authority  is  Ctosiaa,  a  Greek  physician  who  lived  at 
the  Persian  court  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,     Cte- 
sias  professed  to  have  access  to  original  records.     He  seeks  to 
invalidate  tlic  statements  of  Herodotus,  towards  whom  bo  en- 
tertains great  jealousy,     A  few  fragments  from  authors  wliose 
wks  have  nearly  disappeared  have  been  preserved,  and  serve 
k  throw  some -light.     Among  these,  the  most  important  arc 
1  fragments  of  Berosus,  a  priest  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  who 
red  some  years  in  Athens  in  the  time  of  Alexander  tlie 
Here  and  there,  in  classical  writers,  or  in  some  old 
Doenian  chronicle,  may  be  gleaned  a  shred  or  a  patch  with 
llich  scholars  have  sought  to  piece  out  the  scanty  annals  of 
bEjrria.     So  matters  stood  until  the  recent  discoveries. 
riiese  discoveries  have  been  made  in  Western  Asia,  in  a 
llf-desert  region,  remote  from  the  ways  of  commerce,  and 
Bvisitod  by  civilized  men,  except  now  and  then  by  a  traveller 
■lasaally  adventurous.     A  few  miserable  cities  in   the  last 
fcs  of  decay  arc  situated  within  the  territory,  but  it  is  re- 
signed for  the  most  part  to  the  wild  Bedouins,     Everywhere 
over  its  surface  are  scattered  relics ;  now  a  mound  or  a  wall, 
then  a  heap  of  sculptured  stone  ;  here  a  apace  paved  with  in- 
scribed bricks  and  shards,  there  a  crumbling  tower.     The 
whole  district  is  a  palimpsest,  upon  wliose  virgin  sheet,  ages 
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ago,  a  mighty  race  imprinted  the  first  characters.  Since  then 
it  has  been  written  over,  and  again  rewritten  ;  but  always  the 
later  marks  have  faded  away,  and  more  and  more  distinct 
from  underneath  have  emerged  the  imperishable  memorials  of 
the  early  lime.  Over  them,  since  they  wore  niins,  has  passed 
the  gay  Saracenic  civilization,  when  the  Caliphs  shone  at  Bag- 
dad until  their  iragile  state  was  shattered  by  the  Tartar  maces. 
Thitlier  came  Julian  to  die  among  them,  with  the  legions  at 
his  back,  the  old  Pagan  splendor  of  Komc  shooting  forth  its 
last  ray  from  his  glazing  eye  as  he  falls.  Earlier  still  they  felt 
the  heavy  soldierly  tramp  of  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand, and  the  chariotrwheels  of  Tissaphemes  sweeping  after, 
with  bis  purple  army.  Some  of  them  are  solemn  witnesses  to 
the  deeds  of  yet  older  times,  when  Africa  in  Sesostris  smote 
her  sister  continent  witli  the  harsh  rod  of  conquest ;  when 
Momiion,  with  succors  for  Priam,  hurried  out  to  die  by  the 
hand  of  Acliilles ;  when  old  prophets  from  Israel  thundered 
out  the  Lord's  messages.  But  at  length  came  the  Mede,  with 
fire  and  sword,  to  lay  them  low,  and  bury  their  ashes  in  these 
venerable  urns. 

From  an  early  period  the  antiquities  of  Babylonia  and  the 
i-egiuu  lying  farther  to  the  northward  have  been  recognized  as 
the  remains  of  the  empires  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  In 
Strabo  and  Pliny  mention  is  made  of  them,  as  also  in  the 
books  of  tiavellers  l>elonging  to  the  Middle  Age  of  our  own 
era.  Of  the  modern  explorers,  Niebuhr  is  to  be  considered 
the  pioneer,  lia^-ing  visited  the  localities  about  a  century  ago. 
The  immediate  precursor  of  those  who  may  be  termed  with 
emphasis  discoverers  was  Rich,  an  English  traveller,  whose 
visits  to  the  nuns  took  place  in  1818,  and  who,  a  year  or  two 
later,  satisfied  himself  of  the  existence  of  ancient  buildings 
within  certain  mounds  near  tlie  Tigris,  and  was  prevented  only 
by  tlie  jealousy  of  the  Turkish  government  and  of  the  inhab- 
itants from  anticipating  the  later  discoveries.  In  1842  Botta, 
an  accomplished  archaeologist,  was  appointed  French  Consul 
at  Mo8\U,  a  Turkish  city  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
ruins.  The  protection  and  generosity  of  the  French  govern- 
ment enabled  him  to  prosecute  vigorous  explorations,  particu- 
larly in  a  mound  known  as  Khorsabad,  about  sixteen  miles 
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from  Mosul.  At  length,  in  1840,  the  first  collection  of  an- 
tiquities from  Assyria  was  landed  in  Europe,  and  placed  in 
the  Louvre.  Layard,  in  two  expeditions  undertaken,  tho  first 
in  184.^,  tho  second  in  1849,  made  extended  examinations 
ibrougiiout  Mesopotamia  and  the  neighboring  regioDs.  The 
most  interesting  results,  however,  were  obtained  in  the  old 
neighborhood,  at  tho  mound  of  Nimroud,  a  few  miles  below 
Mosul,  oil  the  Tigris,  and  at  Kouyuujik,  immediately  opposite 
Mosul.  With  these  discoveries  the  world  is  famihar  through 
Layard's  fascinating  volumes. 

But  the  possession  of  these  long-buriod  treasures  would  he 
of  but  little  value  were  it  not  for  a  contemporaneous  discovery. 
The  palaces  and  temples  into  which  Botta  and  Layard  pene- 
trated contain  upon  their  vast  walls  innumerable  sculptured 
Blabs.  The  sculptures  are  accompanied  by  inscriptions.  The 
characters  of  which  these  are  composed  aie  combinations  of  a 
certain  mark  resembling  a  wedge  or  arrow-head,  broad  at  one 
end  ajid  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  other,  from  which  eircum- 
stance  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  arrow-headed,  or,  more 
commonly,  the  cuueifonn  character.  Although  some  notion  of 
Assyria  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  pictorial  represen- 
tations alone,  for  any  satisfactory  knowledge,  an  acquaintance 
witli  the  cuneiform  was  necessary.  The  inscriptions  are  very 
numerous,  being  cut  not  only  upon  the  slabs  witli  the  sculp- 
tures, but  stamped  more  or  less  thickly  upon  almost  every 
brick  or  article  of  pottery.  Ability  to  decipher  the  cuneiform 
■writing  was  gained  at  the  very  time  it  was  so  much  needed. 
Other  inscriptions  in  this  character  than  those  of  Assyria 
exist  in  the  East,  some  of  which  were  brought  to  Europe  hy 
Niebuhr  and  other  ti'avellers  during  the  last  century.  The 
history  of  their  deciphering  is  a  most  marvellous  record  of 
ingenuity  and  patience.  Tho  labors  of  Grotefend  extended 
through  thirty  years.  Lassen  still  further  developed  tho  pro- 
cess. Meanwiiile  a  young  English  officer,  attached  to  the 
Persian  embassy,  was  reaching  important  results  through  in- 
dependent investigations.  This  was  Sir  Hem'y  Rawlinson, 
whose  name  is  likely  to  bo  the  most  famous  connected  with 
these  studies.  We  shall  not  here  describe  the  different  varie- 
ties of  the  cuneiform  character,  the   difficulties  which  have 
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attended  their  explanation,  and  the  cunning  expedients  through 
which  the  hidden  meaning  has  at  length  been  wrenched  from 
their  firm  clasp.  The  task  is  not  yet  entirely  accomplished. 
Every  year  chronicles  some  new  feat.  That  great  success  has 
been  obtained,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt.  Modern  scholar- 
ship has  mastered  her  wedge-shaped  tools,  and  now  before  her 
powerful  blows  the  last  bars  are  yielding,  —  the  bars  that  have 
so  long  kept  the  brilliant  captive,  Assyria,  from  the  gaze  of  the 
world. 

It  is  scarcely  a  year  since  an  edition  of  Herodotus  appeared 
in  England,  to  which  were  affixed,  in  carefully  prepared  essays, 
such  illustration  as  modern  researches  have  thrown  upon  the 
themes  of  the  venerable  Greek.  Among  these  are  essays  upon 
the  early  history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  .by  Sir  Henry  Baw- 
linson.  In  these  the  results  of  the  discoveries  are  compared 
with  our  previous  knowledge,  and  made  to  fill  out  and  com- 
plete the  meagre  story.  The  attempt  has  not  been  received 
without  criticism.  For  some  of  this  there  is  no  doubt  ground ; 
but  much  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  that  jealousy  which  bril- 
liant achievements  always  excite. 

The  records  of  Assyria,  as  derived  from  the  monuments, 
from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  from  the  hints  of  Herodotus,  and 
from  Berosus,  the  Babylonian  priest,  harmonize  remarkably. 
Ctesias,  the  authority  of  Diodorus,  whose  correctness  has  been 
questioned  since  Aristotle,  at  length  receives  his  coup  de  grace 
from  the  inscriptions.  We  must  bid  farewell  to  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  our  school-boy  histories,  —  to  Ninus,  to  Semir- 
amis,  the  God-descended,  to  Sardanapulus,  Sybarite  in  life, 
patriot  and  hero  in  death.  They  are  the  unreal  offspring  of  a 
Grecian  brain.  But  when  they  make  their  exit,  we  must  see 
that,  as  becomes  departing  spirits,  they  go  unencumbered. 
They  are  to  leave  behind  them  their  robes  and  their  gems, 
their  hanging  gardens  and  palaces  of  alabaster,  while  into 
these  surroundings,  in  room  of  such  usurping  phantoms,  slip, 
as  real  flesh-and-blood  tenants,  the  forms  of  Sargon  and  Sen- 
nacherib and  Esarhaddon. 

It  is  now  certain  that  the  first  great  empire  established  in 
Western  Asia  had  its  capital  in  Lower  Chaldaea.  This  is  the 
empire  described  in  Genesis  x.  as  founded  by  Nimrod,  whose 
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inlml>itants  acfjuired  the  art  of  vorkUig  metals,  and  mado 
some  prugress  in  astronomical  kuowledjrc.  Or  tliis  early 
Babylonian  empire  wo  scarcely  know  more  than  that  two 
thoiisund  years  before  Christ  it  was  powerful.  The  ntoun- 
monts  record  a  king,  whose  name  is  read  '•  UnikU,"  who  is 
believed  to  twloiig  to  tho  samo  dynasty  with  Nimrod.  la 
eomiectioii  with  King  Tsmi-dagon,  who  Soiirished  uhout  the 
middlu  of  the  nineteenth  century  before  Christ,  wo  find  the 
first  monumental  mention  of  Assyria.  Thoi-o  is  evidence  to 
prove  that  even  at  this  lime  tho  cities  of  Babylonia  had  beeomo 
important.  We  find  mention  upon  the  monuments  of  Ur, 
Mlasar,  and  Erech,  cities  named  also  in  Scripture.  .Sliadowy 
is  the  history  of  that  old  Chaldeean  |>ower,  the  empire  of  Ched- 
firlaomer  and  AmrapUel.  It  flourished  in  the  world's  morn- 
ing time,  before  the  mists  had  cleared,  and  n  cloud  must 
always  hang  over  it.  Through  it  we  discern  dimly  tlio  mov- 
ings  to  and  fro  of  a  great  people,  the  tramp  of  armies,  tho 
prowess  of  hunters,  the  glare  of  forges,  the  majestic  figures 
of  sages  versed  in  imknown  lore.  All  is  dim,  except  that  out 
from  the  shadows  —  God's  call  in  his  ear,  and  tho  promised 
fiivor  of  Heaven  bright  on  his  pathway  —  Abram  journeys 
southward  from  Ilaran. 

At  what  timo  Assyria,  which  succeeded  to  the  ancient  ]>ower 
of  Babylonia,  became  independent,  has  not  been  ascertained. 
It  is  believed  that,  in  the  thirteenth  century  iMifore  Clirisl,  it 
was  one  of  the  most  important  countries  of  the  East.  Its 
capital  at  this  time  was  Asshur,  sixty  miles  from  Nimiveh  to 
the  south,  —  the  Kileh-Shcrgat  of  modern  explorers.  At  first 
we  have  only  an  uncertain  and  barren  record  of  kings  lasting 
imtil  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1113  B.  C,  nearly  contem|H>raneous  with  Samuel  iu  Israel, 
and  with  tlte  founding  of  Alba  Longa  by  Ascanius,  according 
to  the  legends.  Upon  au  octagonal  prism  of  brick,  this  mon- 
arch inscribed  a  record  of  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors  to  the 
fourth  generation,  closing  with  his  own.  This  prism  lias  been 
discovered,  and  is  the  earliest  Assyrian  document  containing 
any  extended  record  yet  brought  to  light.  We  loam  from  it 
that  already  that  system  of  aggression  had  commenced  which 
carried  Assyria  to  such  a  height  of  splendor.      To  Tiglath  a 
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line  of  inglorious  monarchs  succeeds  ;  but  at  length,  with  the 
vigorous  Asshurdanipal,  the  era  of  magnificence  opens.  This 
mighty  prince  removes  his  capital  from  Asshur  to  Galah, 
farther  north.  Here  he  constructs  a  great  city.  Its  sepul- 
chre is  the  famous  mound  of  Nimroud,  whose  secret  and 
sculpture-guarded  passages  echoed  but  now  the  footsteps  of 
Layard.  Of  the  conquests  of  Asshurdanipal  we  have  complete 
records.  From  his  seat  by  the  Tigris,  he  carried  his  arms  far 
and  wide  through  Western  Asia.  His  most  important  acquisi- 
tions were  near  the  Mediterranean  coast,  where  he  took  tribute 
from  the  Phoenician  cities.  Before  entering  further  into  this 
era  of  conquest,  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  nature  of  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Assyrian  kings.  Although  imder  a  most  absolute 
despotism,  the  vanquished  states  were  allowed  to  keep  their 
nationality  in  the  earlier  periods.  No  diflference  was  made  in 
their  internal  administration.  Their  kings  retained  their  state 
and  title,  but  were  forced  to  pay  tribute  and  to  render  certain 
personal  services.  Western  Asia  was  at  this  time  densely 
peopled,  and  divided  into  a  multitude  of  petty  kingdoms. 
The  rulers  of  most  of  these  became  tributaries  of  Assyria. 
But  the  dominion  of  the  Great  King,  though  splendid,  was 
precarious.  Any  untoward  circumstance  was  sure  to  bring 
about  revolts,  involving  often  the  repeated  subjugation  of  the 
same  state.  Sometimes  the  annals  of  several  successive  kings 
record  conquests  in  the  same  territory.  At  a  later  period  ex- 
pedients were  adopted  to  repress  the  tendency  to  rebellion. 
Satraps  were  appointed  over  subjugated  nations  in  place  of  the 
kings  who  were  dethroned,  and  sometimes,  when  the  van- 
quished were  especially  dreaded,  as  in  the  melancholy  case  of 
Samaria,  the  whole  nation  was  torn  from  its  home,  and  driven 
to  remote  districts  of  the  empire. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  detail  the  events  of  the  vari- 
ous reigns.  To  us  naturally  the  most  interesting  campaigns 
of  these  warrior  kings  are  those  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Palestine.  The  record  of  these  comes  down  to  us  written 
on  the  rock.  We  may  read  how  the  fierce  Ben-hadad  was 
smitten  with  a  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  of  the  fall  of 
Hazael  with  his  eleven  hundred  chariots  dashed  to  pieces.  The 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  see  the  terrible  tempest  coming 
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oearcr  and  nearer  tliat  bas  been  impending  for  years.  Pama&- 
cus  and  Syria  have  fallen,  and  thorc  is  no  other  intervening 
height  apon  which  the  rumbling  storm  can  discharjre  itself. 
In  Tokoa  the  shepherd  Amos  has  already  prophesied  cap- 
tivity far  to  the  nortli,  and  Hosca,  in  Israel,  with  perturlwd 
and  struggling  utterance,  threatens  imminent  woes.  Over 
Israel  rules  Menahem,  over  Jiidali  the  leper  Uzziah.  With 
STord  and  fire,  nearer  and  nearer  approaches  the  Great  King. 
Trembling  Israel  buys  off  the  invader,  but,  in  the  momentary 
lull  that  ensues,  falls  into  dist<ension  with  its  sister  kingdom. 
Ahaz  of  Judah  subsidizes  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  to  be  his  ally. 
He  comes  willingly,  coveting  the  I'ich  balm-fields  and  pastures 
by  the  banks  of  Jordan,  The  tribes  of  Gad,  Manassch,  and 
Beuben  are  swept  away,  and  at  length,  beneath  the  rams  of 
Sargon,  Samaria  herself  falls.  For  three  years  the  great  city 
struggles,  mindful  of  her  glory  under  Jeroboam,  when  the 
state  of  Solomon  himself  was  paralleled.  According  to  the 
inscriptions,  the  numl>er  of  families  that  Sargon  drove  from 
Samaria  vas  twenty-seven  thousaud  two  hundred  and  eighty. 
We  may  see  the  lost  tribes  of  t!ic  house  of  Israel  sculptured  in 
tho  stone,  some  going  to  augment  the  splendor  of  Nineveh 
with  unrewarded  toil,  some  to  people  distant  and  barren 
regions  far  to  the  east.  There  is  no  mistaking  tho  Jewish 
tBioes.  The  same  lines  mark  them  which  mark  tho  faces  of 
Hie  Abrahams  and  Mordecais  of  to-day.  Samaria  is  left  deso- 
late, and  Judah  and  Benjamin  alone  and  in  fear  await  their 
owii  downfall. 

Tho  [jower  and  glory  of  Assyria  have  now  reached  tlic  cul- 
minating point,  Sennacherib  succeeds  to  the  throne.  For- 
tunately upon  this  brilliant  period  the  lights  of  history  fall 
abundantly.  Sennacherib,  of  all  the  Assyrian  kings,  most 
engages  the  pens  of  the  Hebrew  writers.  Wc  find  mention 
of  liira  in  profane  history,  and  whole  acres  covered  with 
ruins  of  (lalaces  and  temples  attest  his  grandeiir.  The  era 
begins  ^}wa^d  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ, 
Hezekiah  now  rules  in  Judah,  In  the  West,  in  an  insignifi- 
cant state,  Romulus,  its  founder,  has  just  been  murdered  by 
the  Senate.  Ch-er  the  unstoried  soil  of  Greece  hardy  Spartan 
3- 
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bands,  to  the  Dorian  flute  of  Tyrtaaus,  are  marching  to  their 
earliest  battle-fields. 

But  why  turn  to  such  poor  and  feeble  states  from  the  mag- 
nificent empire  of  the  East  ?  Its  boundaries  to  the  south  are 
the  waters  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  or,  farther  west,  the  middle 
provinces  of  Egypt,  the  lower  banks  of  the  Nile  being  depen- 
dencies of  the  Great  King.  Northward,  the  mountain  princes 
to  the  base  of  Ararat,  and  nearly  to  the  Euxine,  bring  him 
tribute.  In  the  east  the  yoke  at  length  has  been  fastened  on 
the  neck  of  the  fierce  Mede.  The  Mediterranean  washes  the 
western  border,  bearing  on  its  bosom  Cyprus,  lately  won  by 
the  prowess  of  Sargon.  Nineveh  at  last  has  become  the  me- 
tropolis, and  the  most  beautiful  city  of  the  empire.  Tlie  terri- 
tory in  its  neighborhood,  to-day  almost  a  desert,  is  at  the  time 
of  which  we  write  very  fertile.  It  is  intersected  by  canals, 
supplied  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  growing  smaller  and 
smaller  as  they  proceed,  and  interlacing  with  one  another  in 
every  direction.  Through  this  arterial  system  a  double  life- 
giving  stream  pours  into  Mesopotamia,  refreshing  the  soil  and 
wafting  its  vast  commerce.  On  the  banks  stand  machines  for 
irrigation,  so  that  every  rood  of  ground  teems  with  fruitfiil- 
ness.  In  the  useful  arts  the  Assyrians  have  made  considerable 
progress.  Copper  and  lead  are  wrought  with  skill.  Iron  is 
worked  in  various  forms  and  manufactured  into  excellent 
steel.  Glass  is  made  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  from 
that  fitted  for  coarse  utensils  to  the  crystal  lens  through 
which  the  lapidary  is  to  trace  microscopic  engraving.  The 
potters  furnish  a  variety  of  ware,  from  the  rude  vessel  for  the 
use  of  the  captive,  to  the  elegant  vase,  enamelled  and  gilded 
with  tasteful  designs,  intended  for  the  palace  of  the  satrap  or 
the  Great  Xing.  The  textile  fabrics  of  Assyria  were  famous 
from  an  early  day.  In  part  the  materials  of  their  manufac- 
ture are  produced  at  home,  in  part  imported  from  distant 
lands.  Rich  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  come  from  the 
looms.  Dyes  of  a  brilliancy  probably  surpassing  any  now 
used  by  Europeans  were  employed,  and  the  splendor  of  the 
more  costly  fabrics  is  still  further  increased  by  weaving  in 
threads  of  gold.  The  Assyrians  were  acquainted  with  m^y 
mechanical  contrivances,  —  the  roller,  the  lever,  the  pulley. 
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Ebe  wlieel,  aiid,  it  may  be,  certain  engines  now  lost.  An  art 
abling  printing  is  believed  to  have  been  in  very  goneral 
In  most  of  the  atnictures  built  of  brick,  eacb  biick  was 
tnped  with  the  same  inscription,  consisting  often  of  several 
vords.  The  stamping  is  believed  to  have  been  performed  with 
i  single  engraved  plate.  The  process,  therefore,  was  nearly 
*  intical  with  modern  stei'eotypiiig,  except  that  the  impression 
s  received  upon  clay  instead  of  paper. 

mmerce  of  Assyria  was  immense.    According  to  Hec- 
in,  Mesopotamia  was  a  great  mart  between  the  Ea.st  and  the 
.,  from  immemorial  antiquity  down  to  the  discovery  of  the 
tssage  around  the  Cajm  of  Good  Hope.     Commerce  was  car- 
,  on  by  sea  and  land.     Up  the  Tigris  from  the  Southern 
Ocean  came  silk  and  cotton  from  India  and  China,  and  pre- 
cious metals  from  unknown  regions.     From  Southern  Arabia, 
"  f  caravans,  came  spices  and  perfumes.     Tlie  Phtenician  cities 
Q  the  west  sent  tlie  produce  of  trading  voyages  extended  oven 
)  Britain  and  the  Baltic  shores.     From  the  mountains  on  the 
lorlh  great  rafts  of  timber  were  floated  down  upon  tlie  Tigris 
'  the  winter  floods.     Fine  wool  and  droves  of  cattle  and 
torses  were  sent  from  the  pastures  of  Armenia  and  the  Syrian 
bplands. 

Concerning  the  state  of  the  Great  King  we  hardly  dare  to 
>eak.     The  reader  will  think  that  tlie  Arabian  Nights  or  the 
bgaries  of  some  mad  hasheesh-eater  have  crept  in  among  oui- 
authorities ;  but  we  only  follow  the  statements  of  matter-of- 
fect  modern  scholars  and  artists.     We  arc  far  removed  in  our 
<  and  institutions  from  the  life  of  Assyria.     In  the  Hret 
,  there  is  among  us  no  parttculai'  passion  for  splendor ; 
3  second  place,  in  the  vigorous  and  civilized  nations  of 
'orld  to-day,  any  considerable  accumulation  of  power  by 
ingle  individuals,  to  be  exercised  without  let  or  hindrance,  is 
mpossiblc.   Even  in  Russia,  despotism  is  hemmed  in  by  many 
restraints.     In  Assyria,  however,  a  race  of  princes  of  marvel- 
lous energy,  possessed  to  an  inordinate  degree  of  that  passion 
for  magnificence  which  has  always  characterized  the  Orientals, 
t  upon  the  throne.    Their  immediate  subjects,  a  warlike  peo- 
,  knew  no  law  but  tlic  sovereign's  will.     A  long  course  of 
Sonquest  bad  put  a  hundred  powerful  ualioiis  under  their 
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absolute  control.  If  the  Great  King  saw  fit,  and  he  often  did, 
he  could  draw  &om  a  tributary  the  last  ounce  of  treasure,  or 
utterly  depopulate  a  vast  district  to  furnish  workmen  for  any 
given  undertaking.  It  was  unmitigated  despotism,  exercised 
by  a  wonderfully  vigorous,  unscrupulous,  and  splendor-loving 
dynasty.  Assassination  was  the  only  restraint.  No  wonder 
the  results  of  this  condition  of  afifairs  are  almost  incredible. 
The  Oi*eat  King  sat  on  his  ivory  throne,  a  true  Aladdin,  and 
the  Genii  controlled  by  his  signet-ring  were  all  the  opulent  and 
industrious  states  of  the  East.  What  phantom-world  could 
furnish  a  mightier  company  ? 

Fergusson,  an  English  architect,  has  paralleled,  in  his  de- 
partment, the  feats  of  the  naturalist  who  from  a  bone  or  a  scale 
constructs  the  form  of  some  extinct  animal.  From  the  ruins 
of  the  great  palace  he  has  reconstructed  their  former  dazzling 
grandeur.  In  the  midst  of  the  level  landscape  rose  in  the  first 
place  an  inmiense  artificial  hill.  The  excavations  firom  which 
the  soil  came  may  still  be  distinctly  traced  in  depressions  and 
vast  swamps.  On  all  sides,  this  elevation  was  faced  with  walls 
of  solid  masonry.  Upon  the  lofty  platform  on  its  summit  was 
built  the  palace.  Fortifications  like  clififs  rose  near  it,  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  wide  enough  at  the  top  for  three  chariots 
abreast.  At  frequent  intervals  towers  shot  up  to  a  still  loftier 
elevation.  The  platform  was  ascended  by  a  stately  flight  of 
steps.  The  foot  of  the  visitor  trod  upon  slabs  carved  or  inlaid 
with  handsome  designs.  Sculptured  portals  admitted  him  to 
the  magnificence  within.  On  the  right  and  left,  silent  guar- 
dians stood,  —  colossal  figures  in  white  alabaster,  —  the  forms 
of  men  and  beasts,  winged,  and  of  majestic  mien.  The  fa9ade 
of  the  palace  at  its  lowest  part  was  covered  with  sculptured 
images.  Upward,  tier  above  tier  into  the  blue  heavens,  ran 
lines  of  colonnades,  pillars  of  costly  cedar,  cornices  glittering 
with  gold,  capitals  blazing  with  vermilion,  and  between  them 
voluminous  silk  curtains,  purple  and  scarlet,  interwoven  with 
threads  of  gold.  The  wind  from  over  Media  came  breathing 
through  those  aerial  pavilions,  and  far  down  to  the  alabaster 
lions  and  the  plumed  divinities  they  whispered  of  the  glory 
of  the  Great  King.  In  the  interior,  stretching  for  miles,  liter- 
ally for  miles,  the  builder  of  the  palace  ranged  the  illustrated 
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Pilis  exploits.  The  inscriptions  wore  deeply  cut  ia  the 
■m  character,  and  pai-allol  with  them,  iu  scarlet  and 
.,  gold  and  silvor,  ran  tlie  representations  of  the  scencB 
-the  exploits  of  thu  chase,  the  building  of  pal- 
,  scenes  of  feasting,  and  especially  martial  exploits, — 
!  battle,  the  siege,  the  torture,  the  long  proeossion  of  cap- 
In  some  place  of  honor  the  portrait  of  the  monarch 
msolf  was  placed,  with  his  feet  upon  the  neck  of  tributary 
IncoB,  or  worshipping  before  his  gods.  Through  lion-guai'ded 
Imission  was  gained  to  still  other  halls,  lined  every- 
dierfi  by  the  endless  record.  The  mind  grows  dizzy  with  the 
lUght  of  the  splendor,  —  the  processions  of  satraps  and 
oiiucbs  and  tributary  kings,  winding  up  the  stairway  and 
pouring  in  a  radiant  stream  through  the  halls,  —  the  gold 
and  embroidery,  the  ivory  and  the  sumptuous  furniture,  the 
iris  and  hangings.  Nor  lot  it  bo  supposed  it  was  mei-ely 
c  splendor.  In  modern  times,  in  Italy,  memorials  have 
a  discovered  of  a  mysterious  people,  precursors  of  the  Ro- 
i  power,  —  delicate  vases  and  sculptures  for  which  the 
beholder  finds  no  word  but  perfect.  The  old  Etrurian  art  is 
believed  to-day  to  have  been  ti-ansplanted  from  Assyria,  Ai^ 
oliitectiire  from  the  balconies  of  Nineveh  borrowed  the  Ionic 
column.  Proudest  distinction  of  all,  it  is  believed  that  the  art 
of  arts,  the  white  Phidian  blossom,  pure  and  peerless  in  the 
chaplet  of  Ancient  Greece,  budded  in  the  chambers  of  the  As- 
syrian kings. 

Let  us  ascend  with  the  possessor  of  all  this  pomp  to  the  roof 
of  tlie  towering  palace  where  stand  altars  for  sacrifice.  Him- 
'  I  of  feet  below,  the  Tigris  washes  the  foundations,  and 
JOts  its  waters  ijito  the  artificial  channels  winding  every- 
3  through  the  land.  From  an  unfinished  temple  close  at 
md  comes  the  hum  of  uncounted  captives.  In  the  distance, 
;  the  river  iu  gay  barges,  approaches  the  train  of  some 
BDbjugated  prince  bearing  offerings,  Mesopotamia  in  bondage 
also,  Ijonnd  under  her  silvery  interlacing  net,  prepares  for  the 
master  her  punctual  tribute  of  corn  and  wine.  The  Great 
»  turns  his  haughty,  bearded  face  to  the  southward,  where 
ongers  of  Hezckiah  approach,  bringuig  thrones  and 
There  are  the  camel-trains  from  Ezion-Geber  with 
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the  wealth  of  Ophir,  from  Southern  Arabia  laden  with  spice, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh,  train  after  train,  until  all  the  robber 
winds  of  the  desert,  from  rifling  the  bales,  fling  perfumes 
everywhere  through  the  wilderness.  He  turns  his  face  to  the 
east,  and  in  his  dark  Assyrian  eye  there  is  a  light,  as  he  thinks 
of  the  intractable  Mede  scourged  into  servitude.  Northward 
rise  peaks  covered  with  snow.  He  calls  to  mind  how,  as  the 
chariot  bands  once  swept  past  the  base  of  one,  down  upon  them, 
shroud  and  sepulchre  at  once,  an  avalanche  swept  over  their 
purple  pennons.  But  what  mattered  this  in  so  great  a  multi- 
tude ?  The  cymbals  of  the  spearmen  clashed  on  loud  as  ever 
through  the  narrow  defiles.  He  looks  westward  long  and 
thoughtfully.  His  breast  heaves  under  its  covering  of  gems, 
and  new  pride  sits  in  his  haughty  face.  Was  it  not  there,  with 
the  dash  of  the  Mediterranean  in  his  ear,  that  he  pressed  his 
foot  upon  the  necks  of  the  great  Phoenician  princes,  lords  of 
the  continuous  city  stretching  northward  from  Acre  two  hun- 
dred miles  to  Aradus  ?  Was  it  not  there  that  the  laboring 
galleys  put  out  to  sea  from  Sidon,  bearing  even  to  distant  Tar- 
shish  and  the  still  more  distant  amber  coasts  the  fame  of  liis 
might  ?  Was  it  not  there  that  the  ships  of  the  rich  Tyrian 
captains  swept  past  him  on  his  throne,  their  mighty  oars  made 
of  tough  oak  from  Bashan,  their  planks  of  fir-trees  from  Senir, 
their  tall  masts  of  cedars  of  Lebanon,  their  sails  of  embroidered 
linen,  the  rowers  seated  upon  benches  of  ivory  carved  in  his 
own  Nineveh,  —  and  as  the  pageant  rushed  through  the  waters 
even  the  sea  threw  ofi*  its  blue  that  it  might  assume  the  purple 
light  of  their  sides,  and  the  glitter  of  the  shields  on  their  bows? 
By  the  side  of  the  king  on  the  altar  burns  the  eternal  fire,  — 
kindled  in  Chaldaea  by  sages  who  had  seen  Noah.  Well  may 
he  bow  and  worship  Nisroch,  his  Grod,  who  had  set  his  favored 
son  on  such  a  pinnacle. 

Of  the  deeds  of  Sennacherib,  the  expedition  against  JudsBa 
alone  will  have  much  interest  for  us.  On  the  walls  of  the 
palace  opened  by  Layard  are  represented  the  siege  and  sack 
of  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah.  Lachish  in  particular,  men- 
tioned more  than  once  in  Scripture,  is  carefully  drawn  and 
described. 

The  reign  of  Hezekiah  was  marked  by  important  internal 
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ibrms  in  llic  Jewish  state,  and  an  extension  of  its  power 
abroad.  The  old  theocratic  polity  was  restored,  and  the  scep- 
tre of  Jiidah  was  stretched  over  several  of  tlie  nt^ighboring 
countries.  At  lougth,  growing  bolder  nad  relying  upon  tho 
support  of  Egypt,  Uezekiah  dared  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Gruut  King.  Presently  from  his  high  throne  came  rushuig  tho 
insulted  sovereign.  The  passes  in  the  mountains  to  tlie  north 
arc  ciioked  with  his  host.  The  waters  of  the  Jordan  in  its 
lower  course  trickle  feebly  in  a  diminished  stream,  so  gi'cat  is 
the  maltitude  of  men  and  animals  who  drink  at  its  source. 
8amaria  is  crossed,  already  desolate.  The  fi'oiitiers  of  Benja- 
luin  are  iuvaded ;  aud,  like  trees  oue  by  one  isolated  and  con- 
sumed by  a  flood  of  lava,  city  after  city  is  enveloped  and 
hed  by  tho  red  and  glittering  array.  Hozekiah  strips  tho 
temple  of  its  treasures  to  appease  Sennacherib  ;  but  the 
ipious  Assyrian  is  determined  to  eptablish  the  altars  of  As- 
shur  on  the  soil  of  Mount  Zion.  Like  forest-leaves,  the  invad- 
ing host  at  sunset  is  seen  drawn  up  for  battle.  The  resources 
of  tho  Great  King  have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost ;  for,  after 
ling  the  insignificant  power  of  Judah,  he  means  to  pay 
,ca  iho  debt  of  revenge  due  since  Sesostris.  The  host  is 
battle  array,  for  scouts  in  tho  van  bring  tidings  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Tirhakah  from  Ethiopia,  with  a  swarthy  multitude. 
The  light^rmcd  troops  are  slingers  and  archers.  They  are 
dressed  in  short  embroidered  tunics,  their  hair  surrounded  by 
bands.  Like  the  Saxon  bowmen,  the  archers  draw  their  ar- 
rows to  the  ear.  Thou-  arms  are  handsomely  decorated.  The 
heavj'  Assyiian  infantry  carry  spears  and  shields.  Ou  tlicir 
heads  they  wear  helmets  of  buruished  brass,  crosB-beUs  sup- 
port small  arms  at  the  side,  and  shining  discs  of  metal  cover 
their  iircasts.  Tlicy  stand  in  regular  ranks,  file  behind  file. 
To-morrow,  when  the  cavalry  of  Judah  makes  its  onset,  the 
first  rank  kneeling,  the  second  stooping,  will  form  with  their 
a  bristling  hedge,  and  from  behind  the  bowmen  will 
;hargc  their  arrows.  So,  twenty-live  centuries  hence,  tlio 
nch  regiments  will  receive  the  Mameluke  charge  on  ground 
far  distant.  But  the  strength  of  the  host  is  in  the  swann- 
cavalry  and  chariots.  Tlie  horses  are  spirited  Armenian 
Arabian  steeds.    The  riders  sit  upon  decorated  saddles, 
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clad  in  annor,  with  helmets  and  lances.  But  the  chivalrj  and 
flower  of  Asshur  is  in  its  chariot  bands.  The  steeds  are  ca- 
parisoned with  purple  silk  and  embroidered  cloth  ;  from  their 
heads  hang  plumes  and  heavy  tassels.  As  thej  hurry  to  and 
fro,  flashing  behind  them  with  gold  and  jasper,  with  ivory  and 
enamel,  roll  the  chariots.  The  warriors. within,  the  veterans 
of  a  hundred  battles,  are  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  gleaming 
steel;  embossed  upon  their  shields  are  the  heads  of  lions. 
Their  helmets  are  crested  and  plumed;  lofty  embroidered 
standards  of  precious  stuffs  wave  over  them,  and  aU  along 
the  line  hover  pennons  of  scarlet.  In  the  rear  are  the  rams 
and  catapults,  the  ladders  for  escalading,  the  steel  tools  for 
the  mines,  battered  and  blimt  with  hard  service  before  Lachish 
and  Libnah.  In  tents  of  costly  and  gaudy  stuffs,  the  concu- 
bines and  eunuchs  of  the  Great  King  and  the  Ninevite  nobles 
outnumber  even  the  soldiers.  Everywhere,  from  fertile  Jeri- 
cho to  the  seaK^oast  of  old  Philistia,  range  the  foragers ;  and, 
innumerable  as  a  locust  swarm,  the  beasts  collected  for  bur- 
den and  provision  consume  the  pastures.  Here  and  there 
some  great  officer — the  chief  cupbearer,  or  the  insolent  Bab- 
shakeh  it  may  be,  or  perhaps  even  Sennacherib  himself  — 
goes  by  in  his  canopied  chariot,  attended  by  stately  body- 
guards. 

Some  youth  of  true  old  Hebrew  fire,  from  his  high  watch- 
tower,  as  the  sun  descends,  looks  down  upon  the  scene.  In  his 
mind  come  crowding  the  grand  old  traditions  of  Judaea; — how 
Jephthah  smote  the  Ammonites,  hip  and  thigh,  from  Aroer 
even  unto  Minnith ;  how  Caleb  slew  the  Anakim  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  Hebron ;  and  how  the  mighty  Joshua  said  in  the  sight 
of  Israel :  " '  Sun,  stand  thou  still  on  Gibeon,  and  thou,  moon, 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon ' ;  and  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon 
stayed,  until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their 
enemies/'  When  from  the  Assyrian  lines  the  drums  and  dul- 
cimers throb  upon  the  still  air  of  twilight,  clear  and  far  out  of 
the  height,  from  a  Jewish  trumpet,  rings  a  blast  of  defiance. 
The  Lord's  chosen  people  will  abide  the  battle. 

By  the  side  of  Hezekiah,  as  counsellor,  stands  a  venerable 
figure.  In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died  —  half  a  century 
before  —  he  had  seen  "  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high 
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anil  !i^I^'J  up,  vnih  a  tniin  that  fillpil  tho  tcmplo";  «nd  wliiio 
he  looked,  an  attoudaiit  eerapli,  sniziog  a  uoal  from  off  the 
ftlUir,  liud  laid  it  upon  liis  lips,  and  tJie  voice  of  the  Lonl  had 
bidden  liim  "go  forth  and  fipeak  his  will  nntil  the  land  was 
utterly  desolate."  Under  the  restored  tlieocracy,  the  sacred 
ipterjiretcr  of  the  Lord's  messa^s,  the  great  prophet  Isaiah, 
determines  the  cutiasels  of  the  king. 

"  This  is  ihc  woi'i!  llial  llie  Lord  lialh  spoken  Poni'eriilng  Spiiiiiiclierib 
Tlie  virgio,  tlie  dniiglilcr  of  Zion,  Iialh  despised  tboe  and  laughed  lliee 

to  scorn ;  Ihc  daughter  of  Jrrusalera  hiilh  shaken  licr  heiid  at  tbce 

By  iliv  messengers  thou  Last  reproached  lUe  Lord,  and  hast  siaid,  Wilh 
the  nialtiiude  of  my  charioU  I  aiti  come  up  to  the  height  of  the 
moniilnin.a,  lo  the  sides  of  Lebanon,  and  will  cut  down  tins  tall  cedar- 
trees  thereof,  and  llie  choice  fir-lrets  thereof;  and  1  will  enter  into 
the  lodgin(»  of  his  borderg,  and  into  the  forest  of  hia  Cannel.  1  have 
diggcU  and  drimk  etrauge  wntrTs,  and  wilh  the  sole  of  my  iVet  have  I 

driwl  up  all  ihu  rivera  of  besieged  places And  Uie  remnant  tliat 

is  escaped  of  tliu  house  of  Juduh  shall  yet  again  lake  root  downward 
and  hear  fruit  upward Tiierefore  thus  siuth  the  Lord  concern- 
ing tie  king  of  Assyria:  He  filiall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an 
arrow  (here,  nor  cotue  beioic  it  uilli  a  shield,  nor  cast  a  bank  against 
it.  By  the  way  that  he  Lame,  bj  the  same  shall  ho  return,  and  shall 
not  come  into  llii*  ciiy,  *aitli  the  Lord 

"And  it  came  to  pas';  lliat  night  llint  the  argcl  of  the  Lord  went  out 
and  smote  in  Ihe  camp  of  the  \Mbyi  lans  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five 
thousand  ;  and  ■ ...  in  Hip  raonnnii,  behold,  they  were  all  dead  corpses. 
So  Sennachei-ib  king  of  Assyria  departed,  and  went  and  returned,  and 
dwelt  nt  Nineveh.  And  it  came  lo  pa^is,  us  he  was  worshipping  in  the 
liouso  of  Nisroch  his  god,  that  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer,  Itis  sons, 

smole  him  with  the  swoid And  Esarhaddon,  his  son,  reigned  in 

Ins  stead." 

During  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  the  empire  flourished  in  full 
vigor.  In  his  breast  tlirolibed  in  fnll  force  tlie  old  warrior 
heart  of  his  line.  He  carried  his  arms  into  regions  whither 
the  mightiest  of  his  predecessors  had  not  penetrated.  He 
claims  to  havo  built  near  Nineveh  thirty  new  temples.  But 
tho  day  liad  come  when  the  groat  power  was  to  suffer  decline. 
From  a  remote  epoch  it  had  floated  down  upon  the  currents  of 
Time,  growing  more  and  more  gorgeous  with  each  new  gener- 
ation; but  now  at  length  tlic  old  Assyrian  grandeur  —  near- 
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ing  its  death-hour — sent  forth  its  swan-song.  The  energy 
of  the  empire  was  departing,  but  not  yet  its  splendor.  In  the 
remains  of  this  period  explorers  find  traces  of  taste  and  ele- 
gance surpassing  all  that  had  gone  before.  But  the  glory  was 
transient.  A  rapid  decadence  ensued,  and  at  length,  toward 
the  close  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ,  the  Mede  smote 
her  with  the  sword,  and  lighted  her  funeral  pyre.  The  tale  of 
Sardanapalus  is  believed  to  be  purely  legendary.  The  halls 
of  Nineveh  at  the  time  of  its  capture  were  the  seat  of  a  volup- 
tuous king  and  court ;  but  the  heroic  defence  and  death  are 
probably  tixe  imaginations  of  a  subsequent  period. 

Such  was  Assyria.  Until  the  late  discoveries,  the  tale  of 
the  splendor  of  ancient  Oriental  nations  was  believed  to  be 
enormously  exaggerated,  if  not  fabulous.  But  after  all  it  was 
not  so  far  beyond  the  truth.  Grant  that  the  records  of  the 
kings  are  boastful.  The  vast  artificial  mounds,  crumbling  so 
long,  but  still  deserving  almost  to  be  called  mountains,  the 
palaces  covering  acres,  the  leagues  of  sculptured  masonry,  are 
a  testimony  to  the  power  and  state  of  the  kings  not  to  be  in- 
validated. They  are  remains  of  a  nation  not  much  behind 
the  moderns  in  the  useful  arts,  and  in  those  which  contribute 
to  luxury  and  splendor — the  arts  among  them  especially 
cherished  —  they  were  perhaps  far  superior  to  our  now  exist- 
ing civilization. 

We  say  the  modern  world  grows  dizzy  with  the  spectacle, 
and  is  disposed  to  recall  its  boastful  claims  to  power  and 
knowledge.  But  a  second  glance  may  reassure  us.  As  the 
eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the  glare,  those  red  and  shining 
characters  repeat  a  terrible  story  of  violence  and  wrong.  The 
glory  on  the  brow  of  Assyria  beams  like  the  pearl  indeed ;  but 
like  the  pearl,  too,  it  is  no  normal  or  healthy  product.  The 
glitter  upon  her  ivory  and  jasper  is  from  tlie  tears  of  captives. 
Her  scarlet  and  vermilion  dyes  are  from  the  life  stream  of 
crushed  nations.  "  The  stone  cries  out  of  the  wall,  and  the 
beam  out  of  the  timber  answers  it, '  Woo  to  him  that  build- 
oth  a  tower  with  blood,  and  establisheth  a  city  by  iniquity.' " 
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The  aim  of  the  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Commerce  "  is  to  present,  in 
the  first  place,  a  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States ; 
and,  secondly,  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  great  staple  pro- 
ductions of  the  world.  With  this  view  the  editors  have  given 
an  elaborate  history  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  all  the  import- 
ing and  exporting  States  since  the  year  1821,  showing  the  ag- 
gregate imports  and  exports  of  each  year,  together  with  the 
amount  of  transactions  in  bullion,  and  the  registered  and 
enrolled  tonnage.  They  also  show  the  aggregate  commerce  of 
the  United  States  for  each  year  with  England,  France,  Russia, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  Turkey,  China,  Brazil,  and  all  other 
nations  with  which  we  have  intercourse.  This  information 
has  never  before  been  published  in  so  complete  a  form.  On 
its  first  appearance  we  expressed  our  high  sense  of  the  merits 
of  this  work,  both  in  itself  considered,  and  as  compared  with 
other  works  of  a  similar  character.  We  are  glad  to  annoimce 
the  issue  of  a  second  edition,  with  recent  statistics.  Pre- 
fixed  to  this  new  edition  is  a  map  of  the  bay  and  harbor  of 
New  York,  showing  the  soundings  of  Harlem  River,  East 
River,  North  River,  Newark  Bay,  Raritan  Bay,  and  New  York 
Bay  ;  and  sailing-directions  for  the  various  channels  from  the 
city  to  Sandy  Hook.  This  map  is  the  result  of  more  than  ten 
years'  labor  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  and  has  been  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  Superintendent  of  this  department. 

The  late  Secretary  Marcy  conferred  a  permanent  benefit  by 
the  preparation  of  tlie  four  volimies  entitled  "  Commercial 
Relations  of  the  United  States  with  all  Foreign  Nations." 
These  four  volumes  contain  a  succinct  account  of  the  history, 
character,  and  extent  of  the  commercial  relations  of  our  coun- 
try with  about  fifty  foreign  nations,  together  with  their  numer- 
ous dependencies,  accompanied  by  nearly  a  thousand  tabular 
statements,  and  followed  by  a  summary  of  the  commercial 
stipulations  of  all  treaties  between  our  own  and  other  nations. 
The  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1858,  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  series. 

The  objects  and  scope  of  the  next  work  on  our  list  are 
clearly  shown  by  the  title-page.  It  embraces  much  valuable 
information  in  a  condensed  form.     Each  subject  is  necessarily 
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peatcd  of  briefly,  as  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  tlioiisanil  in 
B  volume.  It  cuntniiifl  many  foreign  names  for  trades  and 
rodiicts;  hut  ie  ospcciaily  a  ilictioiiary  of  substances  or  arti- 
8  manufactured,  bought,  sold,  or  dealt  in,  in  the  entire  mer- 
kutile  world. 
t  "The  Annals  of  British  Legislation"  is  a  work  piihli^hed 
Inder  tlie  su|jerv1eion  of  Professor  Loone  Levi  of  London, 
lod  the  jjatJ-onage  of  tlic  British  government.  Its  successive 
kbmbers  contiiin  tho  latent  ofHcial  intelligence  relating  to  the 
(Venue,  debt,  expenditure,  trade,  etc.  of  tlie  United 
Dngdom,  and  an  abstract  of  all  the  Parliamentary  papers 
Ibariug  upon  commerce. 

'  The  remaining  work  on  our  list  is  an  Idstorical  and  ntatis- 
tical  account  of  the  "  Poi-oign  Commerce  of  the  United  States." 
This  volume  shows  the  foreign  commerce  of  each  State,  with 
fte  i^r^ato  exports  to  and  imports  from  each  foreign  nation, 
!0m  the  year  1820  to  1856,  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  our 
a  with  every  important  maritime  country  in  the  world  dur- 
;  the  same  period ;  including  a  review  of  the  progress  of 
merican  commerce,  and  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the  trade  of 
!  American  Colonics.  It  presents  also  a  summary  of  the 
mt  commercial  condition  of  the  country,  its  commerce 
with  other  countries,  and  the  regulations  respecting  commer- 
cial intercourse,  with  a  description  of  the  principal  ports  and 
faarbors  in  each  country. 


Among  the  prominent  features  of  our  time  is  the  rapid 

?owth  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  nations,  and 

hhin  each  nation.     Our  own  commerce,  internal   and   cs- 

•nal,  has  gone  on  increasing,  with  occasional  but  only  tom- 

•ary  interruptions,  at  a  rate  which  has  far  surpasBcd  the 

sctations  of  our  fathers.    Already,  within  eighty-four  years, 

k  have  risen,  Oom  colonial  dependence,  to  the  position  of 

I  second,  if  not  the  first,  among  the   nations  in  maritime 

HlRBge.      This  wonderful   progress  is   not   confined   to   us. 

•Oier  nations   are   advancing,   not   perhaps   as  rapidly,   but 

me  the  less  steadily,  in  the   same  (Urection.     All  are  now 

nught  within  tlie    great  family-circle  of  intercourse   and 

^Bpondence,  the  empires  of  China  and  Japan  having  at 
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length  abandoned  the  system  of  exclusiveness  which  had  been 
made  sacred  in  their  eyes  by  usages  and  precedents  dating 
back  thirty  or  more  centuries.  It  is  to  the  progress  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  opportimity 
of  extending  the  blessings  of  civilization  to  nearly  one  half 
of  the  human  family,  hitherto  shrouded  in  superstition  and 
ignorance;  for  whatever  may  have  been  the  development  of 
the  Asiatics,  they  have  been  so  long  stationary  that  we  cannot 
assent  to  the  theory,  advanced  among  us  very  recently,  that 
they  have  proved  themselves  intellectually  the  equals  of  the 
European  races.  We  probably  shall  be  disappointed  in  our 
expectations  of  speedy  and  cordial  intercourse  with  the  people 
of  both  the  great  Asiatic  empires.  But  the  work  has  been  com- 
menced, and  we  shall  in  future  ages,  if  not  in  the  present,  be 
enabled  to  enlighten  those  dark  corners  of  the  earth,  with 
which  our  own  territorial  expansion  has  brought  us  into 
immediate  intercoui'se  on  our  Western  coast. 

This  rapid  growth  of  commerce  in  and  between  the  nations 
is  an  event  of  no  ordinary  moment  to  us.  Aside  from  the 
mere  fact  that  we  are  one  of  the  principal  commercial  powers, 
there  are  other  considerations,  growing  out  of  our  geographical 
position,  which  render  it  more  interesting  and  important  to  us 
than  to  any  other  people.  With  Europe  and  Africa  on  one 
side  of  us,  and  Asia  and  Australasia  on  the  other,  every  com- 
mercial movement  tending  to  promote  more  intimate  relation- 
ships among  the  nations  must  eventually  be  advantageous  to 
us ;  for  the  course  of  empire  points  to  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  the  centre  of  the  world's  exchanges  upon  this  conti- 
nent. Our  far-stretching  lines  of  coast  and  commodious  har- 
bors invite  the  maritime  fleets  of  both  old  worlds  to  load 
and  unload  and  exchange  here,  in  this  half-way  house,  so 
convenient  and  economical  for  the  general  distribution  of  the 
commodities  of  every  clime.  Our  own  internal  development, 
with  railways  and  canals  forming  a  network  between  centre 
and  circumference,  pointing  to  transit  by  steam  overland 
between  the  two  great  oceans,  and  augmenting  those  facilities 
which  nature  had  already  secured  to  us  in  no  stinted  measure 
by  means  of  navigable  streams  extending  far  into  the  interior, 
can  hardly  fail  to  aid  in  consummating,  before  many  decades 
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have  pusscd  ftway,  Uial  coiicentratiou  of  commercial  iiiter- 
courso  which  pi-omiBOs  to  bo  nntneesed  on  the  American  coti- 
tinunt.  Ucnce  it  is  that  this  pro|^oss  which  the  natious  are 
making  iu  au  exchange  of  commodities  witliin  tliemselves, 
or  with  each  other,  convoys  to  us  tidingB  of  a  future  full  of 
great  (Events.  Il  speaks  of  large  accessions  of  wealth,  and 
power,  and  iuflueiicc,  as  well  as  of  serious  i-esponsibilities, 
anxieties,  and  cares,  commcnEiirate  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
^tts,  privileges,  and  honors  to  be  conferred.  It  has  never 
before  been  given  to  auy  [leoplo  in  any  age  to  occupy  so  large 
a  field  as  ours  for  maritime  enterprise.  In  no  other  ago  have 
there  been  bestowed  u|iou  one  natiou  so  many  millions  of 
acres  of  fertile  territory,  so  many  tboiiHand  miles  of  coast  ou 
the  two  great  oceans  of  the  earth,  so  many  spacious  harbors, 
such  unbounded  stores  of  luidoveloped  material  wealth.  Never, 
in  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  havo  largo  gifts  of  this  na- 
ture accrued  to  a  people  so  well  fitted  as  wb  aro,  by  knowl- 
edge of  the  oxporienco  of  many  preceding  ages,  and  by  free- 
dom from  the  trammels  of  antiquated  systems,  to  establish  a 
basis  for  new  and  improved  forms  of  civilization.  We  aro  one  \ 
people,  speak  one  latigtiago,  worship  one  God,  and  cherish  one  I 
form  of  governmeut.  We  have  a  national  history  glowing  , 
with  exalted  patriotism,  Oui"  fathers  have  left  us  examples  , 
which  equal,  if  they  do  not  excel,  any  that  have  been  be- 
queathed to  mankind  iu  previous  ages  by  the  most  illustrious 
founders  of  states  or  nations.  Tliey  exliibited  a  valor  on  the 
battle-field,  a  wisdom  in  council,  a  capacity  for  eoif-govoru- 
mout,nud  a  purity  of  conduct  iu  all  the  relations  of  life,  which 
have  made  thcni  the  admiration  of  the  great  and  good  of  every 
nation.  Our  presidents  aud  their  respective  cabinets  will  at 
least  suffei"  nothing  by  uomparisua  witli  an  equal  number  of 
the  best  kings  aud  the  wisest  counsellors  iu  the  history  of  con- 
temporary nations.  Our  people,  selected  from  the  best  of 
the  Europoau  races  and  transplanted  to  tliis  fiuitfiil  region, 
Imvfh  not  shown  auy  deterioration  in  pliysical  vitality  or  intel- 
lectual power,  but  the  contrary;  for  in  the  older  settlements, 
particularly  New  England,  tlio  average  tenn  of  life  exceeds 
that  of  tite  most  favored  localities  of  Uld  England,  while  the 
iuvoutive  powers  displayed  in  our  Fatont-Ollico,  the  genius  of 
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our  poots,  and  the  abilities  of  our  Btatesmen,  prove  that  the 
race  has  suffered  no  abatement  of  mental  vigor  by  change  of 
residence  or  climate.  We  liave  doubtless  committed  grave 
errors  in  the  education  of  our  children.  We  have,  prol)ably 
in  too  many  instances,  reared  thcra  like  hot-house  plants,  or 
taxed  the  mental  and  dwarfed  the  bodily  faculties  to  a  niinons 
degree.  We  have  disregarded  manly  sports  and  womanly 
exercises,  by  which  sounder  minds  might  havo  been  reared 
/  in  healthier  bodies.  But  we  have  not  slaughtered  our 
I  childran  by  wholeaale  in  factories,  nor  buried  them  alive  in 
coal-|»itB. 

Witli  the  elements  of  greatness  that  wo  possess,  in  our  geo- 
graphical position,  our  internal  resources,  our  historical  remi- 
niscences, our  educational  facilities,  our  form  and  system  of 
government,  and  our  physical  and  intellectual  jiowers,  what 
shall  arrest  the  great  work  of  making  this  favored  land  the 
commercial  centre  of  the  world  ?  Whence  shall  come  the  fatal 
stroke  to  destroy  those  enei^es,  yet  in  vigorous  action,  which 
have  brought  us  so  far  on  the  highway  of  national  prosperity  ? 
The  evil  genii,  the  canker-worm,  and  the  slow  poison  that 
thieaten  us,  are  not  to  bo  found  in  other  lands,  nor  in  the 
reigning  dynasties  of  kingdoms  and  empires.  Our  enemies 
are  within  our  own  borders.  In  the  full  confidence  of  youth- 
ful ^*igor,  we  neglect  the  teachings  of  experience,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  chastisements  of  the  hard  schoolmaster  fair 
heavily  upon  us,  that  we  consent  to  learn. 

The  present  centiuy  has  already  witnessed  in  the  commer- 
cial nations  the  discovery  and  development  of  steam  navigation 
on  rivers,  oceans,  and  canals ;  land-transit  by  eteam  ;  tele- 
graphing by  electro-magnetism ;  and  a  host  of  minor  improve- 
ments tending  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  civilization  ;  while 
in  the  discovery  of  gold  the  demands  of  commerce  for  the 
means  of  a  more  general  exchange  of  products  between  the 
nations  have  been  supplied.  Obviously  the  fiiture  is  to  witnese 
B  more  general  intcrcom'sc  among  the  nations,  and  conse- 
quently a  moral  and  political  improvement  in  those  countries 
which  are  to  be  brought  into  intimate  commercial  relations 
with  the  great  maritime  powers  of  the  civilized  world,  by  the 
in-esistible  attraction  of  self-interest.     What  principles  of  gov- 
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eminent,  of  morals,  mid  of  civilizatiou  aro  to  triumph  iu 
titiisa  approocliiiig  ro volutions,  the  hixtory  of  the  past — the 
history  of  thnt-e  eventful  periods  which  followed  the  full  out- 
pouriuK  of  the  precious  metals  upon  Europe  al'tcr  the  discov- 
flry  of  America  —  has  long  since  told  us.  We  need  no  inter- 
preter of  annals  so  clear  and  cjtplicit.  Commerce  is  the  lever 
of  the  world's  progress.  Goveriunents  may  or  may  not  seek 
ita  peaceful  and  humanizing  inliueucos,  by  granting  it  timt 
free  scope  which  is  best  adapted  to  promote  the  active  employ- 
ment of  every  function  in  society.  It  matters  little  so  far  as 
tlie  uUimato  result  is  concerned;  for  man  everywhere  will 
soon  find  himsLdf  endowed  with  increased  resources  and  en- 
ergies. 

It  is  the  standing  reproach  of  our  conxmercial  life,  that  it 
iiiToIves  more  intclloctnal  suffering,  from  violent  fluctuations 
and  revulsions,  than  any  other  piirsuit.  With  all  our  recu- 
perative powers,  there  is  a  vawt  waste  of  lifo  among  us  as  a  peo- 
ple, growing  out  of  onr  financial  disasters.  Witness  the  &ict, 
st<it4)d  to  be  derived  from  accurate  statistics,  tlmt,  "  among  one 
hundred  merc)iants  and  traders,  not  more  thun  three  over 
acquire  iiide[teudenco,"  Add  to  this  the  other  fact,  also  de- 
duced from  trustworthy  records,  tliat  commercial  and  financial 
revulsions  produce  excessive  mortality  among  business  men  in 
maritime  cities.  Hore  we  have  the  cause  and  the  effect.  Mean- 
while we  have  not  the  statistical  data  of  the  still  severer  calam- 
ities winch  ensue  to  widows  and  orphans. 

Surely  there  Is  some  radical  error  in  our  system,  else  why 
these  disastrous  crises  in  the  trading,  commercial,  and  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  country,  by  which  calamities  are  multiplied 
and  misfortunes  entailed  ?  Were  we  living  in  some  volcanic 
region,  where  the  earth  in  her  violent  convulsions  overwlielms 
lifo  and  property  in  one  common  ruin,  we  should  have  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  the  cause  of  tlio  terrible  misfor- 
tunes that  from  time  to  lime  befell  us.  But  here,  where  all 
nature  is  propitious  to  life,  health,  and  wealth,  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  blessed  with  peace,  enjoying  every  bounty  which  a  iio- 
neficcnt  Providence  can  bestow,  and  living  under  laws  of  our 
own  making,  to  bo  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  hurled  into 
distress  ajid  nusfortunc,  without  stopping  to  iuiiuire  the  cause 
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or  to  seek  a  remedy  which  shall,  if  possible,  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  such  calamitous  visitations,  is  neither  creditable 
to  our  intelligence,  nor  just  to  those  who  are  erelong  to  fill 
the  responsible  positions  in  society  of  which  we  are  now  the 
occupants.  If  these  revulsions  involved  only  the  ruin  of 
merchants  and  traders,  then  there  would  be  less  cause  for 
state  or  national  sympathy.  But  it  is  not  so.  We  are  all 
mutually  dependent.  No  portion  of  the  community,  no  sec- 
tion of  the  Union,  can  be  plunged  into  affliction,  without 
involving  all  other  portions  and  sections  of  the  great  body 
politic.  It  becomes  us  all,  then,  to  investigate  earnestly  the 
principles  upon  which  we  have  established  our  mercantile  and 
financial  systems,  to  ascertain  where  the  evil  lies,  if  by  any 
possibility  we  can  find  it. 

We  all  know  that  labor  is  the  foimdation  of  wealth.  Our 
strong  arms,  rugged  frames,  and  active  minds  are  the  means 
which  Providence  has  placed  in  our  possession  to  obtain  the 
necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life ;  and  it  is  by  labor,  whether 
of  the  head  or  the  hands,  that  the  material  wealth  of  society  is 
produced,  preserved,  accumulated,  distributed,  or  exchanged. 
If  intelligence  and  industry  be  active,  —  if  physical  and  men* 
tal  ability  be  well  and  profitably  employed,  —  wealth  flows  into 
and  throughout  the  commonwealth  in  a  steady  and  uniform 
stream.  It  is  only  when  labor  or  productive  industry  is  par- 
alyzed by  famine  or  war,  that  a  well-regulated  system  fails  to 
secure  an  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  among  an  indus- 
trious and  intelligent  people,  occupying  a  salubrious  and  fruit- 
ful region  of  the  earth.  If  this  distribution  be  defeated,  and 
calamities  arise,  then  there  must  be  some  grievous  defect  in 
the  prevailing  system.  What  is  this  defect  ?  In  one  of  the 
publications  under  review,  it  is  traced  to  our  vicious  system  of 
banking,  or  currency.  The  revulsion  of  1867  gave  rise  to 
prolonged  discussions  of  the  currency  question,  and  in  our 
number  for  January,  1858,  we  reproduced  the  views  which 
had  been  published  by  "  A  Merchant  of  Boston,"  in  his  work 
on  "  Currency  or  Money."  Ther^  were  other  writers  pursuing 
the  same  line  of  investigation,  not  exactly  in  the  same  path, 
although  guided  by  similar  views  of  what  constitutes  a  sound 
currency.    By  these  writers  opinions  were  promulgated  that 
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racted  attciitiou,  particularly  amoug  persons  in  Now  York 
vliu  liait  lung  \>wn  etniiieut  for  financial  skill.  Among  tlic  re- 
sttlts  of  tbia  interest  was  a  soriee  of  weekly  meetings  during 
e  ensuing  summBr,  in  tlic  Mercantile  Library  Rooms,  attended 
uly  by  residonls  of  New  York,  but  also  by  goutlemen  from 
n,  Salem,  Louisville,  Lexington,  and  other  cities.  From 
e  mevtiagg  umanatvd  "  A  Report  on  llie  Currency,"  in  wliich 
e  a  clear  and  thorough  exposition  of  tlio  influence  exerted 
I  tho  currency  by  bank  deposits,  Hon.  George  Opdyke, 
New  York,  was  chairman  of  tlie  committee  which  made  the 
»rt.  Tho  Into  Albert  Gallatin  explained  the  action  of  do- 
ts, in  his  work  on  tho  Currency  and  Banking,  as  early  as 
Lloyd  Jones  (now  Lord  Overstonc)  gave  publicity  to 
iws  on  tlie  same  suhject  about  the  year  1837.  In  this 
jitry  there  has  always  been  a  disposition  to  limit  the  power 
tdiscouDt  by  legislation.  Yet  the  fact  timt  an  inflation  of 
I  currency  may  ai'ise  from  irregularities  in  discouut  bank- 
:,  quite  as  disastrous  in  its  tendencies  as  an  inflation  from 
sues  of  a  circulating  paper  medium,  seems  to  have 
1  either  overlooked  or  ignored  in  tlie  Bank  Reform  Act 
1  Sir  Robert  Peel  earned  through  Parliament  in  184-i, 
xt  to  the  origin  of  wealth,  the  inquiry  which  most  inter- 
ns is  with  regard  to  the  moans  used  to  distribute,  with 
fiform  equity,  among  all  classes,  the  wealth  which  labor  pro- 
}8,  wliich  means  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  secure  to 
r  such  sure  and  liberal  compensation  as  shall  preserve  its 
■gies  and  satisfactorily  reward  its  toil.  Our  machinery  for 
■  purpose  is.  it  must  bo  confessed,  as  full  of  defects  and  im- 
Wcctions  as  man  liimsolf ;  but  we  cannot  afford  to  destroy 
r  the  whole  fabric  of  society  rests  upon  it,  and  our  only 
)  is  in  regulating,  repairing,  improving,  and  adjusting  its 
ious  portions  with  judicious  care.  The  world  recognizes 
f  tbo  precious  metals  as  a  common  measure  of  value  or 
a  among  nations,  and  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  tliis 
money  in  use  is  increased  or  diminished  throughout  the  world, 
prices  rise  or  fall,  other  things  being  iu  a  normal  condition. 
1  a  state  or  nation,  with  on  increase  of  money  or  currency 
s  rise ;  with  its  decrease,  they  fall.  If  every  nation  could 
ict  its  business  with  a  currency  peculiar  to  itself,  pieces 
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of  soap  might  be  used  for  money,  as  was  the  custom  in  Cali- 
fornia before  the  discovery  of  gold.  But  all  nations  being 
intimately  associated  in  commercial  relations,  each  is  forced  to 
use  the  precious  metals  in  dealing  or  settling  balances  with 
every  other.  Hence  it  is  that  no  civilized  people  is  able  to 
dispense  with  the  metals  in  local  or  internal  trade ;  and  al- 
though paper  be  used  as  a  substitute,  the  quantity  of  metals 
in  circulation  determines  finally  the  prices  of  all  commodities, 
unless  restrained  by  the  power  of  the  law  or  the  customs  of 
society.  If  law  and  custom  consent  to  the  use  of  paper  money 
in  a  nation,  that  becomes  as  powerful  in  its  influence  upon 
home  prices  as  actual  money.  With  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  paper  money  or  currency,  prices  rise  or  fall  in  the 
same  way  that  they  would  if  the  currency  were  increased  or 
diminished  by  an  equal  volume  of  gold  coin.  But,  in  the  case 
of  coin,  the  measure  of  price  can  be  increased  only  by  labor, 
the  producer  of  all  wealth ;  and  in  adding  to  the  stock  of  coin, 
a  nation  augments  its  real  capital.  Paper  money,  on  the  con- 
trary, may  be  increased  without  labor  or  capital,  and  in  its 
issue,  as  a  measure  of  price,  it  creates  price  without  value. 
In  adding  coin  to  the  currency,  we  accumulate  wealth ;  by 
adding  paper  money  to  it,  we  create  bankruptcy ;  for,  such 
currency  being  generally  based  in  part  upon  coin,  or  profess 
ing  to  be  redeemable  in  coin,  when  an  adverse  turn  in  the 
foreign  exchanges  calls  for  a  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the 
coin  to  settle  balances  of  trade  due  to  other  nations,  every 
dollar  which  the  banks  call  in  helps  to  undermine  the  basis  of 
the  prices  of  estates  and  chattels  which  had  been  relied  upon 
for  the  payment  of  debts.  It  is  the  result  of  careful  calcula- 
tion, that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  monetary  system,  every 
dollar  of  paper  issued  or  discounted  upon  as  currency  creates 
ten  dollars  of  price  without  value ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  it 
is  easy  to  account  for  the  alarming  fluctuations  of  prices 
which  so  often  occur  in  our  mercantile  world.  But  if  it  be  in 
the  creation  of  price  without  value  that  the  cause  of  our  re- 
vulsions is  to  be  sought,  the  recognition  of  this  cause  should 
be  made  to  strike  at  the  foundation  of  credit  currencies ;  for 
we  take  it  to  be  a  settled  principle  of  good  government,  that 
legislation  cannot  permit  the  extension  of  an  evil  which  tends 
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xtiy  to  the  production  of  bankruptcy  in  every  occupation 

r  life;  and  althougli  wo  may  not  be  able  to  effect  a  sjKiedy 

,  we  can  arrest  tlie  progress  of  tlie  economical  disease  by 

a  odoptiou  of  measures  wliicli  bIioII  confine  it  at  least  withia 

I  present  limit»,  and  tlius  prepare  the  way  for  the  gradual 

^plication  of  sound  remedies, 

'  Purliaps  there  is  no  iatei-ost  more  intimately  connected  with 

our  monetary  institutions,  so  far  as  they  influence  the  measure 
of  price,  than  that  portion  of  our  domestic  industry  which  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  commodities  for  homo  eon- 
Bumption  or  export,  and  which  contributes  so  largely  to  our 
domestic  and  foreign  commercial  enterprises.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  volume  of  the  currency  determines  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, then  it  follows  that  a  paper  currency,  which  may  be 
expanded  aii  libituvi,  can  rapidly  increase  prices  to  an  extent 
vhich  may  ilrive  our  manufactures  (because  of  tlie  enhanced 
t  of  production)  out  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 
^e  aro  in  direct  competition  with  manufacturing  communi- 
ICB  that  have  the  protection  of  currencies  which  exert  upon 
>  cost  of  production  an  influence  directly  opposite  to  that 
biich  our  system  eserts.  Their  currency  is  uniform,  upon  a 
I  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  fluctuations  thai 
Vould  take  place  if  it  were  composed  wholly  of  the  precious 
metals  j  ours,  on  the  contrary,  is  subject  to  the  most  extraor- 
dinary contractions  and  expansions,  which  "  make  a  lottery  of 
all  private  projjerty."  Hence  it  lias  resulted  that  our  home 
manufacturers,  lacking  that  uniform  measure  of  price  so  in- 
dispensable to  permanent  success  in  occupations  wliich  involve 
Wge  investments  of  capital,  have  not  been  employed  as  profile 
i>\y  and  advantageously  as  they  might  have  been  under  a 
Kire  stable  currency.  Commerce  and  agriculture  share  in 
1  consequences,  so  far  as  their  interests  are  identified  with 
1  production  and  a  uniformly  prosperous  condition  of 
1  sections  of  the  Union,  When  we  increase  our  prices  above 
ftier  nations,  what  we  buy  costs  us  our  prices,  while  what  we 
"1  returns  us  only  their  low  prices.  We  buy  dear  and  sell 
Sieap.  There  are  natural  causes  always  in  operation  to  pro- 
duce fluctuations  in  prices,  and  these  cannot  be  avoided.  They 
may  arise  from  variations  iu  the  crops,  aa  well  as  from  the 
_   VOL.  xc.  —  NO.  186.  5 
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changes  that  occur  in  the  volume  of  the  precious  metals. 
But  when  we  add  to  these  the  influence  of  an  artificial  meas- 
ure of  price,  of  great  volume  and  vast  power,  we  inflict  griev- 
ous embarrassments  upon  all  our  interests.  Among  the  rem- 
edies proposed  by  the  New  York  report  are  the  following :  — 

"  To  recapitulate  the  measures  recommended.    They  are,  — 

''  First  That  the  banking  laws  of  this  State  be  so  amended  that  no 
bank  shall  hereafler  be  permitted  to  extend  its  loans,  discounts,  and 
other  investments  beyond  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  capital, 
half  its  capital  and  the  specie  in  its  vaults ;  nor  shaU  it  be  permitted  to 
let  its  specie  at  any  time  fall  below  twenty  per  cent  of  its  immediate 
liabilities,  exclusive  of  its  circulating  notes.  That  banks  hereafler  to 
be  organized  mider  the  banking  laws  of  this  State  also  be  required,  be- 
fore commencing  business,  to  have  their  entire  capital  paid  up  in  full  in 
specie ;  and  that  all  banks  be  hereafter  prohibited  from  making  loans, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  on  their  own  stock. 

'^  Second.  That  all  laws  against  usury  be  repealed. 

"  Third,  That  the  circulation  of  all  bank-notes  of  a  less  denomina- 
tion than  ten  dollars  be  suppressed  by  means  of  a  tax  or  stamp  duty 
to  be  levied  by  Congress. 

**  Fourth,  That  the  government  of  the  United  States,  through  its 
different  treasuries,  receive  gold  from  the  people,  and  issue  receipts  or 
certificates  of  deposit  therefor,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars. 

"  These  four  measures  constitute  the  system  of  reform  your  com- 
mittee venture  to  reconmiend.  They  have  pointed  out  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  each  under  the  proper  heads.  They  may  here  add 
their  belief,  that  the  adoption  of  the  entire  series  would  be  hkely  to 
so  elevate  the  character  of  our  currency  as  to  make  it  the  best  extant, 
instead  of  being  about  the  worst,  as  it  now  unquestionably  is.  It  would 
render  our  'currency  better  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  because  the  re- 
straints which  she  has  placed  upon  her  banks  do  not  embrace  deposits. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  has  made  this  fatal  omission,  and  is  thus  ren- 
dered of  little  practical  value.  Its  hmitation  of  the  movements  of 
the  Bank  of  England  applies  only  to  the  circulation,  requiring  all  that 
is  issued  in  excess  of  £14,000,000  to  represent  an  equal  amount  of 
coin  in  its  vaults ;  but  leaving  it,  and  all  other  banks  in  the  United 
Eangdom,  including  the  private  bankers  and  discount  houses,  free  to 
transmute  debt  into  currency,  by  loaning  their  credit  to  whatever  ex- 
tent their  inclination  and  ability  may  dictate.  They  had  abused  this 
privilege,  prior  to  the  crisis  of  last  year,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
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even  our  own  bnnkB,  In  other  words,  their  currency  was  much  more 
inl1u((Hl  than  ours.  This  assertion  will  surprise  many,  but  it  is,  never- 
iheleftji,  strictly  true.  Anil  had  not  the  government  wisely  come  for- 
ward and  authorized  the  bank  to  violate  its  charter,  by  increasing  ita 
issues  regardless  of  the  specie  in  ita  vaulle,  and  tlius  breaking  the 
force  of  the  reaction  and  panic  before  they  reached  their  culminuling 
point,  as  Ihey  were  permitted  to  do  here,  the  whole  debtor  elass  in 
Uiut  kingdom  would  bare  been  involved  in  liopeless  bankruptcy.  As  it 
was  they  suffered  more  than  we  did.  There  were,  perhaps,  less  of 
suspended  debts  there,  but  vastly  more  of  actual  insolvency. 

"The  banking  system  of  France  is  liable  (o  the  same  objection.  Its 
fecounts  are  not  subject  to  any  legal  restraints  whfttever,  nor  is  its  cir- 
culation as  well  guarded  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  England.  But  the 
eonitnerre  of  that  nation  was  less  senou»lj  affected  by  the  crisis  than 
was  that  of  Great  Britain  or  ibe  United  Stales,  because  it  is  prose- 
cuted on  the  principle  of  cash  payments  or  very  short  credits. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  measures  of  reform  here  recommended.  Why 
should  they  not  be  adopted  and  moulded  into  laws?  Sounil  views  of 
public  policy  and  a  due  regard  for  the  general  welfare  alike  demand  it. 
From  what  quarter  may  wo  anticipate  objections?  Surely  not  from 
any  well-managed  bank,  fur  the  proposed  measures  will  not  lessen  its 
average  profile,  while  they  will  add  greatly  to  the  security  of  its  buai- 
nese.  And  if  well-grounded  objections  cannot  come  from  this  quarter, 
ibey  cannot  come  at  all,  for  their  adoption  would  greatly  benefit  every 
other  intereot." 

The  argumonts  by  which  these  measures  are  supported  em- 
bnw'.e  ail  appeal  to  llie  general  government,  as  having  power 
over  tlic  whole  question  of  the  currency.  This  view  of  the  con- 
stitutioiial  power  of  government  was  entertained  in  our  early 
liistory.  But  the  power  of  the  States  to  establish  banks,  and 
thus  to  create  currency,  has  been  sustained  by  the  decisions  of 
the  United  States  courts.  The  views  of  the  committee  imply  a 
doubt  of  the  constitntioiiality  of  these  decisions.  As  to  the  sup- 
pression of  small  notes,  of  course  no  one  State  could  do  Ibis  ef- 
fectually, even  within  its  own  limits,  bo  long  as  a  neighboring 
State  permitted  their  issue.  As  to  the  opening  of  the  treasury 
to  deposits  of  gold,  this  is  doubtless  within  the  power  of  the 
government ;  its  expediency,  however,  involves  serious  consid- 
erations. Of  the  other  measures — a  limitatiou  of  the  bank  dis- 
counts, and  the  retiuirement  of  a  reserve  of  coin  —  the  States 
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have  cognizance.  Inflation  may  still  be  effected  through  an 
increase  of  bank  capital  and  circulation;  but  the  committee 
no  doubt  concluded  that  they  had  gone  far  enough  for  the 
present  in  their  efforts  toward  reform.  On  the  question  of  a 
repeal  of  the  usury  laws,  it  is  justly  observed,  that,  since  they 
have  been  repealed  by  the  principal  commercial  nations  with 
which  we  hold  intimate  relations,  we  are  liable  to  have  our 
capital  drained  away  from  us  whenever  those  nations  please 
to  offer  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  our  banks  are  permitted 
to  take  ;  and  thus  we  may,  in  great  emergencies,  be  forced  to 
experience  serious  embarrassments  from  the  operation  of  these 
laws. 

In  framing  the  Constitution,  it  was  unquestionably  the  in- 
tention to  confer  upon  the  general  government  full  power  over 
the  current  money  of  the  Union.  To  regulate  measures  of 
capacity,  time,  and  length,  as  well  as  standards  of  weight,  is 
among  the  powers  conferred  upon  every  civilized  government, 
and  closely  analogous  to  this  power  is  the  regulation  of  money 
or  the  measure  of  prices.  The  power  of  regulating  the  cur- 
rency has  been  exercised  twice  by  the  general  government,  in 
the  establishment  of  national  banks.  And,  in  the  absence  of 
any  regulating  power,  it  is  evident  from  past  experience  that 
we  shall  continue,  as  a  nation,  to  suffer  from  the  financial 
disease  of  alternate  plethora  and  collapse,  very  much  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  human  frame  suffers  from  intermittent 
fever. 

In  the  national  effort  which  we  have  made  to  obtain  a  reg- 
ulating power  through  the  establishment  by  the  government 
of  an  independent  treasury  system,  we  have  to  some  extent 
been  disappointed,  not  from  defects  in  the  working  of  the 
system  itself,  but  from  the  unwillingness  or  neglect  of  the 
States,  cities,  and  great  corporations  to  extend  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  their  own  financial  affairs,  and  thus  to  make  it  gen- 
eral. A  financier  in  New  York  suggests  that  bullion  banks  be 
established  by  private  capitalists  in  the  principal  mercantile 
cities.  If  such  institutions  should  become  the  depositories  of 
States,  cities,  savings  banks,  trust  companies,  executors,  and 
trustees,  a  large  amount  of  funds,  now  lodged  in  banks  merely 
for  safe-keeping,  could  no  longer  be  used  to  swell  the  currency 
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through  the  instrumentality  of  dificounts.  Wo  need  not  ilwell 
ufiOH  tlie  vast  influence  which  the  wide-extendct!  ap[ilication 
of  this  system  would  exert  ujkhi  Iho  currency.  The  mere 
Euggestion  of  the  idea  as  a  practicalile  measure,  which  has 
"been  favorably  received  by  many  experienced  merchants,  who 
express  their  willingness  to  try  the  experiment,  is  full  of  ad- 
mouition  to  every  interest  identified  with  existing  sj-stems  of 
banking.  May  we  not,  then,  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of  the 
baaks  themselves,  in  behalf  of  sounder  principles  and  more 
conservative  management? 

What  the  banks  can  do  in  this  behalf  we  see  evinced  in 
the  Bank  of  Mutual  lie'demption  at  Boston,  and  the  Clearing- 
House  at  New  York,  Tliese,  we  are  aware,  protend  to  iioth- 
iug  more  than  the  management  of  the  exchanges,  or  the  sctlle- 
meiit  of  balances.  But  there  is  the  germ  of  something  more 
in  the  Now  York  Clearing-Houso,  which  might  be  made  to 
grow  into  a  State  or  national  self-regulating  power,  under  the 
immediate  direction  and  control  of  the  banks  themselves.  At 
present,  however,  great  and  efficient  as  the  management  of  the 
New  York  Clearing-House  unquestionably  is,  the  system  is  too 
feoble  for  the  purpose  of  restnuut  and  regulation.  True,  it 
governs  inflation  and  contraction  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the 
power  of  inflation  in  1S57  reached  the  point  of  suspension, 
and  although  a  small  number  of  conservative  presidents  could 
have  gone  out  of  the  Clcaruig-House,  and  maintained  specie 
payments  through  the  whole  crisis,  they  yielded,  perhaps  aa 
much  from  sympathy  with  the  misfortunes  of  otliers  as  from  a 
con%'iction  tliat  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  would  he 
sacriQccd  or  placed  in  jeopardy  if  they  did  not  make  a  sacri- 
fice of  their  own  preferences.  But  the  worst  results  of  this 
suspension  were  prevented ;  for  tlie  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  interfered,  extra-judicial ly,  and  conveyed  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  Coraraonwcalth  safely  away  from  the  doom 
which  the  constitutional  provisiou,  tliat  bank-suspension  is 
legal  death,  had  pronounced.  If  the  judges  had  not  inter- 
fered, as  was  justly  remarked  by  a  distinguished  New  York 
merchant,  the  property  of  the  whole  city  would  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  men.  In  fact,  the  Statu  of  New 
York  was  on  the  brink  of  revolution,  when  tlie  judicial  power, 
6- 
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flinging  itself  headlong  under  the  wheels  of  the  advancing 
Juggernaut  of  popular  commotion,  prevented  the  destruction 
of  law  and  order,  quelled  the  storm,  and  insured  peace 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  Legislature,  meeting  a 
few  weeks  after  this  event,  passed  rapidly  through  both  houses,' 
with  a  silence  ominous  of  deep  feeling,  an  act  calling  a  con- 
vention to  revise  the  Constitution.  That  act  was  submit- 
ted to  the  people  in  November,  1858,  and  rejected.  This  in- 
dorsement of  the  Constitution  as  it  is  by  the  highest  authority 
of  the  State,  leaves  no  room  for  cavil  or  delay.  The  duty  of 
the  New  York  banks  is  plain,  and  their  true  interests  have 
doubtless  been  consulted  by  the  authors  of  "  A  Report  on  the 
Currency."  Other  States  must  prepare  to  meet  the  question  ; 
for  if  New  York  plants  herself  immovably  on  the  basis  of  spe- 
cie payments,  her  controlling  influence,  from  the  magnitude 
of  her  business,  will  explode  every  paper  inflation  that  is  un- 
dertaken by  neighboring  States.  But  if  New  York  were  not 
about  to  reform,  sound  policy  demands  that  each  State,  for  the 
sake  of  its  own  best  interests  and  the  common  weal,  should 
endeavor  to  control  that  fluctuating  measure  of  price  which 
unsettles  all  occupations. 

This  subject  of  the  measure  of  price,  which  has  also  beett 
brought  forward  in  a  message  of  Governor  Banks,  in  our  own 
State,  we  ask  leave  to  elucidate  still  further.  We  will  suppose 
the  money  of  the  country,  in  paper  and  specie,  to  be  five  hun- 
dred millions,  and  the  assessed  valuation  or  price  of  all  prop- 
erty of  every  kind  to  be  five  thousand  millions.  The  theory 
under  consideration  is,  that,  if  we  reduce  the  currency  one 
half,  we  shall  also  reduce  the  valuation  or  price  of  all  our 
property  one  half,  and  vice  versa.  Increasing  currency  or 
money  increases  prices  or  valuations  of  property ;  and  as  paper 
money  can  be  made  and  issued  without  the  outlay  of  capital 
and  labor  by  which  metallic  money  is  produced,  the  paper 
money  creates  prices  without  producing  any  real  values  to 
represent  such  prices,  and  these  factitious  prices  are  cancelled 
in  tlie  revulsion  which  takes  place  when  the  precious  metals 
become  the  only  measure  of  price.  This  theory  seems  to  find 
strong  proof  in  the  following  statement,  in  round  numbers,  of 
the  condition  of  all  the  banks  in  the  Union. 
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1837.  184S.  ISSt.  !BM. 

Lo«tn  BTwl  discoonw,     9  5S».IK».000  »  2W,O(W.DO0  »413,l)nil.flD0  $ 634.mK),nOO 

Specie,                                    37,000.000  3^,000,000  48,000.000  Sfl.000,000 

Circulation,                          149,000,000  58,000,000  IfiS.OOO.OOO  IS&.OOO.OOO 

t>upO»i*>,                               t!7.O00,00O  Sti. 000,000  138.000,000  SIS.UUO.OOO 

Cuvalmion  >nil  dcpoeita,  296,000,000  111,000,000  £83.000.000  407,000,000 

The  New  York  Currency  Conimittee  assume  tlio  ability  of 
the  banks  to  create  deposits  as  veil  as  circulation  by  tbe  power 
of  discouuting,  and  that  committee  also  include  in  tbe  volumo 
of  the  cuiTeucy,  or  moasHre  of  price,  botli  deposits  and  circu- 
lation. That  which  had  been  generally  accepted  as  true,  half 
a  century  ago,  was,  that  the  nieastirc  of  price  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  the  money  circulating  from  hand  to  band ;  but  iu 
tbe  case  of  institutions  sucii  as  the  New  York  banks,  almost 
wholly  banks  of  discoiuit  and  deposit,  the  inscriptions  of  credit 
on  their  books,  called  deposits,  are  checked  against,  and  thue 
circulated,  nearly  to  tlieir  full  estcnt,  as  if  tliey  were  passing 
from  hand  to  hand  like  bank-notes.  Circulation  has  ceased  to 
bo  a  prominent  object  with  the  banks  of  that  city,  since  book- 
credits  are  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  bank-notes. 

In  1S43,  as  shown  above,  tbe  circulation  of  all  the  banks 
had  fallen  nincty-onc  millions  within  six  years,  and  the  insol- 
vency which  resulted  from  the  coincident  revulsion  was  re- 
turned by  the  United  States  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  at  about 
four  hundred  millions.  We  incline  to  the  opinion,  that,  in 
endeavoring  to  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  what  constitutes 
tlio  real  measure  of  prices  for  the  whole  country,  without  qnes- 
tioning  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  which  the  currency  com- 
mittee espresa  as  to  the  deposits  of  the  New  York  city  banks 
being  currency,  we  ought  not  to  add  the  entire  amount  of  the 
depo.tits  to  tin)  notes  in  circulation.  Yet  in  the  case  of  the 
revulsion  of  1837,  if  every  dollar  of  deposits  and  circulation 
cancelled  had  been  represented  by  ten  dollars  of  fall  in  prices, 
the  whole  reduction  of  prices  throughout  the  Union  would 
have  been  sevcnteon  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  and  tliis  is 
probably  nearer  the  actual  fact  tJian  would  be  the  estimate  of 
seven  hundred  and  ten  millions  deduced  from  the  reduction 
of  Bcventy-onc  millions  in  the  circulation  ;  for  if  the  Courts  of 
Bankrnptcy  acted  upon  four  hundred  millions  of  insolvency, 
it  is  reasonable  to  estimate  the  universal  reduction  of  prices 
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throughout  the  country  at  more  than  a  thousand  millions, 
there  being  a  vast  amount  of  insolvencies  not  passed  upon 
by  the  tribunals. 

The  cancelling  of  prices,  from  the  revulsion  of  1857,  may  be 
estimated  at  very  much  less  than  that  from  the  revulsion  of 
1837,  as  the  former  occurred  at  a  time  when  prices  were  as- 
cending under  the  influence  of  augmented  supplies  of  gold 
circulating  among  the  people,  this  gold  constituting  a  real 
measure,  which  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  paper  measure 
from  exerting  its  whole  power.  During  1858  prices  of  many 
commodities  fell  at  specie-paying  localities  about  one  third 
below  the  prices  of  1857 ;  and  assuming  this  fall  as  a  basis  of 
calculation,  if  the  banks  in  all  sections  had  resumed  specie 
payments  with  those  of  New  York,  tlie  bank  circulation  would 
have  sunk  from  one  hundred  and  ninety  millions  in  1856,  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  in  1858,  and  the  deposits  from 
two  hundred  and  twelve  millions  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
millions.  But  the  gold  hoarded  by  the  people,  estimated  at 
nearly  two  hundred  millions,  began  to  come  from  its  hiding- 
places  as  soon  as  the  panic  subsided,  and  this  process  still  con- 
tinues. Without  it,  reasoning  from  the  data  we  have  cited, 
the  destruction  of  price,  if  all  the  banks  had  resumed  specie 
payment  together,  would  have  been  about  tliirteen  hundred 
and  sixty  millions,  and  the  coincident  bankruptcies  of  large 
estates  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  forty  millions.  With 
this  process,  and  with  continued  supplies  from  California,  the 
force  of  the  revulsion  has  been  much  reduced,  although  the 
entire  volume  of  bankruptcy,  including  estates  both  large  and 
small,  has  been  estimated  at  eight  hundred  millions,  or  a  little 
less  than  one  half  the  sum  total  of  the  destruction  of  price  that 
occurred  within  the  six  years  following  the  revulsion  of  1837. 
Yet  the  intensity  of  mental  suSering  in  some  localities  in  1857 
doubtless  exceeded  the  distress  that  prevailed  anywhere  in 
1837. 

There  being  now  an  abundant  supply  of  gold,  prices  are 
everywhere  increasing,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  gold  is 
falling  in  price.  We  have,  therefore,  a  most  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  place  our  financial  affairs  upon  a  more  enlarged 
metallic  basis,  and  if  those  who  have  the  power  do  not  consent 
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I  do  this,  thcKj  is  an  evident  determination  among  the  people 

wAo  it  for  thomselTcs.     Gold,  it  is  true,  cannot  prevent  re- 

Klsion,  but  being  more  uniform  in  its  movements  than  mere 

mr,  OUT  interests  would  no  doubt  bo  greatly  promoted  by 

"ung  it  the  regulator  of  our  monetary  syHtams. 


.  IV.  —  Reports  of  (he  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
lL855  - 1858,  with  Accompanying  Documents. 

E  improvement  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  territory  of  the 
hitcd  States  is  a.  subject  which  appeals  at  once  to  the  philan- 
ropy  and  the  statesmanship  of  the  coiiutiy.  But  tlie  public 
ind  slights  it.  Wo  venture  at  this  time  to  submit  a  few  re- 
irks  in  regard  to  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  and  hope 
kt,  if  they  are  of  any  worth,  they  may  seasonably  result  in 
me  practical  good, 

n  Uie  first  j)laco,  it  will  bo  interesting  to  glance  at  the  poHti- 
I  condition  of  the  Indians,  our  authority  being  the  dedsions 
[the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  tlie  opinions  of 
B  Attorneys-General.     Tho  Indian  tribes  are  considered,  not 

■  foreign  nations,  hut  as  domestic  dependent  nations.     Chief 
Bticc  Marshall  says  of  tliem  :  — 

r  Their  relalion  to  the  United  Slates  resembles  that  of  a  wan!  lo  his 
iinlian.  Tliey  look  to  our  goremment  for  protection  ;  rely  upon  its 
i  its  power  ;  appeal  to  il.  for  relief  lo  their  vianli  ;  and  ad- 
18  the  Fredident  as  their  Great  Father.  They  and  their  country  are 
llidcred  liy  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  by  ourselves,  as  being  so  com- 
lely  ander  the  tovereignty  and  dominion  c^  the  United  States,  thu 
k  Rtleinpt  to  aeriuire  their  lands,  or  to  form  a  political  connection  wilb 
I,  would  be  considered  by  all  aa  an  invafion  of  our  territory,  and  an 

■  of  hosiiUiy." 

^They  have  a  possessory  title  to  the  lands  they  occupy,  subject 
I  the  Bovercign  title  existing  in  the  government  by  right  of 
xjvery.  But  that  title  is  considered  as  sacred  as  a  title  in 
p  simple,  until  it  is  extinguished  by  voluntary  cession  to  the 
nited  States.     Within  their  territory  they  can  make  laws  for 
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iheir  own  government ;  but  for  acts  done  to  our  citizens  in 
their  territory  they  are  answerable  to  our  laws.  They  are  not 
citizens,  and  cannot  be  naturalized  under  the  general  natural- 
ization laws  ;  neither  are  they  capable  of  obtaining  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  by  pre-emption.  We  treat  with 
them  ostensibly  as  if  they  had  the  attributes  of  sovereignty ; 
and  yet  they  are  virtually  subjects.  Our  relations  with  them 
are  peculiar,  and  such  as  are  not  known  in  the  laws  of  nations. 
They  resemble  in  some  respects  relations  which  existed  under 
the  patriarchal  institutions  of  antiquity,  and  the  best  idea  of 
which  is  perhaps  conveyed  in  the  common  phrase  of  "  our  red 
children."  *  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  Congress  has 
declared  that  "  all  executory  contracts  made  and  entered  into 
by  any  Indian  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  goods,  shall  be 
deemed  and  held  to  be  null  and  void,  and  of  no  binding  effect 
whatsoever." 

Of  course  the  status  of  some  tribes  has  been  changed  by 
treaty  stipulations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians 
and  the  Wyandotts,  who  have  been  invested  with  citizenship. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  within  the  United  States 
about  one  hundred  different  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians,  exclu- 
sive of  the  remnants  in  the  New  England  States,  numbering 
in  the  aggregate  from  820,000  to  350,000  souls.  Of  these 
there  were  in  1854  thirty-nine  tribes,  numbering  46,355,  which 
received  annuity  payments  from  the  government  under  treaties. 
The  amount  paid  to  them  that  year  was  $  680,000,  which  gave 
the  average  of  $  14.66  for  each  Indian.  Allowing  five  persons 
to  a  family,  each  family  would  on  an  average  have  received 
$  73.30.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated  in  his  Report 
for  1856,  that  in  addition  to  the  public  debt  "there  is  due 
under  treaties  with  various  Indian  tribes,  payable  on  time,  the 
sum  of  $  21,066,501.36."  This,  he  stated,  arose  out  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Indian  possessory  title  to  the  public  lands,  and 
is  a  charge  on  the  annual  sales.  The  estimate  of  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  Indian  department  for  1856  was  f  2,593,483.88. 
The  army  proper  may  almost  be  charged  to  our  Indian  expen- 


♦  See  Cherokee  Nation  v.  State  of  Georgia,  5  Pet.  Rep.  I ;  Worcester  v.  State  of 
Geoi^ia,  6  Pet  515 ;  Johnson  v.  Mackintosh,  8  Wheat.  543 ;  Opinions  of  Attorneys- 
General,  I.  465,  645  ;  IL  402 ;  VI.  49  ;  VU.  746. 
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ditiirc ;  and  the  army  estimate  for  the  same  year  was  more 
I  twelve  millions  of  dollars.     TLeu  there  are  to  he  eon- 
arious  additional  cspenditureB  annually  incurred  on 
>ount  of  Indian  troubles.     For  instance,  a  commission  began 
1 1856,  and  eat  more  than  a  year,  to  "  ascertain  the  sum  of 
toncy  fairly  due  to  the  volunteers  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
irritories  for  their  services  in  the  Lidianwars  which  threat- 
bed  to  lay  waste  those  Territories."     And  the  Secretary  of 
[Tsr  informs  us  in  his  Report  for  1857,  that  "the  amount 
jcrttuned  to  he  due  is  a  very  large  one,"     In  the  Indian 
deficiency  Act  of  1858,  $  200,000  were  appropriated  "  for  re- 
loring  and  maintaining,  hy  peaceable  measures,  friendly  rcla- 
_  Ions  with  the  Indian  tribes  iu  Oregon  Territory,"  and  $20,000 
to  defray  the  exiiense  of  tlie  several  expeditions  against  Ink-pa- 
du-tah's  band  which  committed  the  atrocities  at  Spirit  Lake  in 
Iowa.   From  these  figures  and  items,  citod  at  random,  a  general 
idea  may  bo  conveyed  of  the  great  expense  the  United  States 
incur  in  respect  to  the  Indians ;  and  we  will  hereafter  show 
the  disproportion   between   this  expense  and   the   good   that 
jpHUea. 

■  The  character  of  the  Indians  and  their  capability  of  civiliza- 
i  are  hardly  yet,  we  think,  understood  and  appreciated. 
Wlien,  in  1824,  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  memorialized  Congi'css  on  the  subject  of 
Indian  civilization,  they  were  met  with  the  assertion,  first, 
that  their  project  was  impracticable;  and,  secondly,  that,  if 
carried  out,  it  would  destroy  our  valuable  fur-trade  !  Public 
opinion  has  advanced  since  that  time ;  but  it  is  still  a  common 
opinion,  that  there  arc  such  inherent  obstacles  in  the  Indian's 
character  that  he  cannot  become  a  j>eaceable,  industrious,  and 
humane  citizen.  He  is  thought  to  be  untamable.  But,  in 
Gict,  the  main  reason  why  the  race  has  not  advanced  more  is 
their  ignorance.  They  have  been  ignorant  of  government ; 
witli  no  law  except  that  of  retaliation ;  and  subject  to  no  re- 
straint except  what  miglit  now  and  then  bo  enforced  by  the 
genius  and  adroitness  of  a  chief.  In  war  they  have  exhibited 
D  great  capacity.  In  no  instance  have  they  planned  and  car- 
1  0(1  a  campaign  with  comprehensive  skill,  or  with  enterprise 
lequate  to  final  success.    Even  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,— 
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rescued  from  oblivion  by  a  classic  pen,  —  and  the  wars  of  the 
Six  Nations,  will  bear  us  out  in  this  remark.  As  their  exploits 
have  been  characterized  by  wild  ferocity,  so  their  success  has 
been  the  result  of  treachery.  The  disposition  to  take  advan- 
tage by  cheating  or  duplicity  has  always  been  a  characteristic 
of  an  ignorant  race.  Thus,  with  the  Indian  it  is  a  feat  worthy 
of  boasting,  if  he  can  fall  on  his  enemy  unawares  ;  and  it  is  a 
rare  triumph  indeed,  if  he  can,  by  stealth,  take  a  scalp  and 
incur  no  danger.  The  case  is  th^  same  as  in  ancient  Crete, 
where,  we  are  told,  even  theft  was  regarded  as  lawful  when 
performed  with  skill.  Quacks,  indeed,  have  imposed  on  the 
public  by  vending  so-called  Indian  medicines ;  but  the  Indians 
are  sadly  deficient  in  the  healing  art.  Except  for  wounds,  to 
cure  wliich  they  have  some  vulnerary  salve,  they  rely  in  sigk- 
ness  upon  conjuration  and  necromancy ;  and  how  vain  these 
remedies  are,  the  ravages  of  disease  among  them  have  too  often 
shown.  In  the  domestic  arts  their  knowledge  is  confined  to 
the  most  simple  tools  and  works.  Their  only  successful  man- 
ufiictures  are  of  beads  and  skins,  except  that  among  the  Navar 
joes  of  New  Mexico  blankets  of  a  very  excellent  quality  are 
made. 

There  are  other  circumistances  besides  their  ignorance  which 
have  contributed  to  their  abject  state.  Their  isolated  condition 
and  the  smallness  of  their  numbers  have  precluded  the  mutual 
intercourse,  imitation,  and  rivalry  which  have  been  powerful 
aids  to  civilization  in  more  populous  states.  Furthermore, 
their  peculiar  habits  have  held  them  back  in  barbarism.  Their 
education,  if  it  can  be  so  termed,  has  kept  them  in  intellectual 
nonage.  The  traditional  stories  and  songs  rehearsed  in  their 
wigwams  celebrate  the  acliievements,  in  war,  of  their  ances- 
tors. They  learn  to  revere  the  memory  and  to  emulate  the 
example  of  him  who  has  performed  the  most  remarkable  ath- 
letic feat,  suffered  the  greatest  exposure,  or  taken  the  largest 
number  of  scalps.  They  also  aspire  to  oratory,  and,  while  they 
are  guiltless  of  the  rhetorical  atrocities  often  put  into  their  lips 
by  historians  and  novelists,  their  short,  popular  harangues  are 
not  without  a  certain  rude  eloquence.  But  manual  toil  they 
have  not  been  taught  to  honor.  "Labor  to  them,"  say  Messrs. 
Cass  and  Clarke  in  their  communication  to  the  War  Depart- 
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wilt  in  1829,  "  is  a  disgraceful  employment ;  and  this  scnti- 
tent,  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  their  idleness  and 
tprovidencc,  encourages  their  attachment  to  war  and  bunt- 
,  the  only  occupations  to  wliich  a  warrior  devotes  liimsolf." 
I  is  also  equal  truth  in  tlie  following  statement  of  the 
pm mission er,  (^Mr.  Maiiypenny,)  in  his  Report  for  185G  :  — 

ui  he  [tbe  Indian]  has  his  Joys  and  sorrows.  His  iove  for 
JB  ofl^pritig  is  inlenae.  lu  bis  friendships  he  is  steadfast  and  true,  aud 
r  be  ihe  6nt  h>  brealc  failit.  His  courage  is  undoubtiNl,  his 
[T«ptioii  quick,  and  his  memory  of  the  highest  order.  His  judgment 
[defective,  but  by  jiroper  training  and  discipline  liia  inteUeclual  powers 
e  susceptible  of  culture,  and  can  he  elevated  to  a  fair  standard.  He 
a  be  taught  the  arts  of  pea^  and  is  by  no  me^ns  inapt  in  learning  to 
indic  agiicultuml  and  mechanical  implements,  and  applying  them  to 
r  nppropriatu  uses."  —  p.  22. 

r  Undoubtedly  tlie  Indian  is  intensely  fond  of  bis  offspring,  and 
eepecially  of  his  male  children.  But  how  is  it  with  Ids  wife, 
or  wives  (for  tlio  more  be  bas,  the  greater  man  is  bo)  ?  The 
■wife  is  compelled  to  do  the  drudgery  of  the  manage,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  immeasurably  her  lord's  inferior.  She  is  not 
even  so  far  elevated  as  among  tlte  Oriental  tribes,  where 
roman  is 

"  A  U>y  for  dotards*  play, 
To  wear  but  till  tbe  gilding  frets  away." 

Jbis  accounts  in  great  part  for  tbe  uncivilized  condition  which 

I  indicates.     "  All  great  men,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 

Ihave  had  ahle  mothers."     Surely  no  race  or  tribe  of  men, 

fern  of  mindless  aud  degraded  women,  was  ever  known  to  he 

enlightened.     The  most  important  part  of  a  mau's  education 

is  derived  from  the  iuBtructiou  and  moral   influence  of  his 

mother ;  and  before  we  can  succeed  in  elevating  the  Indians 

^f  a  fair  standard,  we  must  reform  their  domestic  habits,  and 

I  the  light  of  Icnowledge  and  religion  shine  in  upon  tbe  hearts 

Itheir  timid  and  benighted  women. 

|Notwithstanding  the  excessive  pride  of  the  Indians,  and  their 
attempt  for  labor,  they  are  ever  ready  to  admit  their  poverty, 
bd  accept  with  strange  satisfaction  whatever  charity  bestows 
1  them,  bo  it  a  repast  at  the  second  table,  a  piece  of  tobacco, 
if  an  old  garment.  This  admission  of  poverty  will  be  noticed 
I  VOL.  XO.  —  NO.  186.  6 
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in  the  following  report  of  a  dialogue,  which  took  place  at  Wash- 
ington two  years  ago,  between  the  President  and  delegations  of 
the  Pawnee,  Ponca,  and  Pottawatomie  tribes. 

^  The  meeting  took  place  in  the  favorite  east  room  of  the  White 
House,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  interested  spectators. 

^  The  President,  after  the  Indians  had  been  separately  introduced  to 
him,  said :  — 

^'  ^  I  am  veiy  glad  to  see  you  here,  my  children  of  the  Far  West  I 
have  ever  felt  a  deep  interest  in  your  welfare.  You  have  come  a  great 
way  to  see  me,  and  I  give  you  a  cordial  welcome,  and  should  be  glad  if 
you  should  explain  to  me  what  you  desire  me  to  do  for  you,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  your  suggestions.' 

^'  The  President's  remarks  received  frequent  marks  of  approval  from 
the  Indians. 

'*  La-sharo-larl-a-oo,  or  the  ^Big  Chief,' of  the  Pawnee  delegation, 
spoke  as  follows  :  — 

<«  <  My  Grand  Father,  I  have  come  a  long  ways  to  see  you  to-day ;  and 
I  am  glad  as  well  as  you  are.  We  would  like  to  see  you  make  haste 
and  give  us  what  is  promised  in  the  treaty,  so  that  we  may  not  be  poor. 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  in  the  situation  that  you  are,  —  to  see  your 
fine  dweUing-house,  and  that  you  are  not  poor.  I  do  not  think  we  will 
be  poor  and  you  will  be  the  cause  of  it.  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  get  back 
and  tell  the  news  that  we  will  not  be  poor.' 

^^  Na-sharo-ce-ted-a-co,  also  of  the  Pawnees,  came  forward,  and  spoke 
as  follows:  — 

" '  Since  I  have  seen  you,  I  think  I  will  not  be  poor  hereafter.  I 
come  here  to-day,  and  look  about  and  see  your  splendid  mansion,  and  it 
surprises  me ;  but  still  I  know  a  white  man  can  do  anything  and  make 
anything,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  put  in  the  way  to  do  these  things,  and 
not  be  poor.  I  hope  you  will  take  pity  on  us  that  we  may  not  be  poor, 
and  may  get  all  that  is  promised  in  the  treaty.' 

'^  Narhock-tara-wa-sharo,  also  of  the  Pawnees,  was  the  next  speaker, 
as  follows :  — 

"  *  I  am  a  young  man,  —  not  quite  a  man,  for  you  can  see  my  naked 
skin,  which  is  smooth,  —  and  I  hope  you  will  take  pity  on  me.  I  have 
the  prospect  of  being  made  a  white  man  if  I  am  spared.  It  makes  me 
have  a  big  heart  to-day  to  see  you,  and  I  think  I  will  not  be  poor  here- 
after.' 

"  Wae-gah-sah-pi,  or  *  The  Whip,'  a  chief  of  the  Ponca  tribe,  said :  — 

"  *  My  Grand  Father,  I  call  you  Grand  Father  for  no  other  reason 
than  this :  God  made  me  of  one  color  and  you  of  another ;  but  Grod 
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!  fiai'tlal  lo  yon.  and  made  you  of  n  belter  color.     You  caroe  inlo 
^lencr.  And  m>  did  I.     It  was  th«  will  of  the  Gr^at  Spirit  that  wo 
b  cttme  inlo  exislenire.     We  have  never  had  a  chance  lo  see  our 
uid  FatlitT  unlil  ihia  time,  and  I  am  very  glnd  you  asked  me  to  visit 
It  was  the  will  of  ilie  Great  Spirit  that  made  you  more  power- 
ful thnn  me  ;  it  wiw  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  that  you  should  take 
ihia  laml  from  us,  —  this  land  that  you  stand  on  to-dfty  belongs  lo  me. 
You  are  a  man,  my  Grand  Father,  and  so  am  I.     Everything  ihat  you 
have  made,  Grand  Father,  is  worthy  of  altenlion,  —  is  worthy  of  looking 
ai.     There  is  one  thing  that  attracts  the  eye  more  than  anything  else, 
^Md  I  hope  yon  will  give  me  plenty  of  it,  —  money  1     Wc  want  raoney, 
^Kf  Grand  Father.     Willi  it  we  can  get  anything  we  want.     We  do  not 
^Huit  gooda ;  but  if  you  give  us  money,  we  can  buy  whut  we  please,  and 
^Blasts  longer.     My  Grand  Father,  we  want  all  ihe  tools  of  ibe  whit« 
^Hin.     We  want  the  blacksmiths,  the  farmers,  the  millers,  Scr.  to  live 
^^■th  UB,  and  hope  you  will  open  your  heart  to  us  to-day.   My  Father,  I 
^^k  not  speak  from  ihe  end  of  my  tongue  ;  it  comes  from  the  bottom  of 
^^k  heart,  and  I  hope  that  what  you  say  will  come  from  the  bottom  of 

^B"  He-«he-kc-ah,  of  the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  said :  — 
^H*"  For  year?  past  you  have  been  advising  our  people  to  reform,  and 
^Bassnme  other  huhits  from  what  they  had  before,  and  lo  give  them- 
^^■ves  to  work  and  tmilale  ihe  while  people.  This  has  been  your  ad- 
^^Be  to  us  for  years  past.  Prosperity  has  beeu  with  you.  We  wish 
^Hwperity  to  live  with  our  people.  We  have  come  with  the  full  inten- 
^^bi  of  getting  those  things  which  are  within  treaty  slipulations.  to 
^^■ble  ua  to  go  on  with  our  work.  I  am  going  lo  lay  down  my  gun, 
^H|  pursue  something  else  for  a  livelihood.'" 

^HFbe  President,  id  hia  reply  to  these  speeches,  gave  them 
^Kue  sensible  advice :  — 

^H*"I  am  glad  to  see  you  all  on  this  bright  and  l>eauliful  day,  and 
^Hbe  the  Great  Spirit  is  smiling  on  our  meeting,  and  that  henceforth 
^Km  meeting  may  be  the  sign  of  peace  between  the  red  cliildren  and  the 
^Hkiie  children  and  tlie  Great  Spirit  above. 

^Hf"  Why  is  it  that  our  red  brethren  are  poor?  I  will  tell  them  how 
^obecome  rich.  They  will  always  be  poor  while  they  hve  by  the  chase 
and  make  war  uihju  each  other, —  whilst  they  live  in  this  way  ihey 
mu(it  be  (xior.  The  white  men  are  rich  because  they  work,  because 
lliey  plough  the  soil,  and  sow  the  grain,  and  reap  the  harvest,  and  live 
in  their  own  liouses,  If  the  Indians  will  follow  their  example  they 
will  be  rich  too,  because  the  Great  Spirit  IoqIu  down  with  the  same 
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kindness  upon  his  red  and  his  white  children  ;  for  they  are  all  brethren, 
and  without  work  no  man  can  become  rich. 

"  *  It  is  my  desire  that  my  red  children  should  have  separate  houses 
of  their  own ;  that  they  should  have  their  own  land  in  their  own  place ; 
that  their  young  men  should  learn  the  useful  trades  of  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  and  millers,  and  have  all  the  comforts  of  the  white  man ; 
and  whenever  they  shall  do  this  —  and  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
do  it  —  I  will  always  protect  them  in  it. 

"  *  I  have  one  request  to  make  of  my  children  of  the  Pawnee  and 
the  Ponca  tribes,  and  if  it  is  granted  it  will  make  me  very  happy,  and 
I  will  feel  that  their  Great  Father  and  my  Great  Father  will  approve  of 
the  deed.  I  understand  that  these  tribes  —  both  brave  men,  all  brave 
men  —  have  been  at  war ;  and  whilst  they  are  at  war  with  each  other 
they  can  never  improve  their  condition;  and  I  pray  that  the  Great 
Spirit  may  at  this  moment  appear  before  me  ;  and,  I  being  a  party  to 
it,  I  hope  that  he  may  cause  them  to  make  peace  and  shake  hands  with 
me,  and  shake  hands  with  each  other  in  token  of  perpetual  peace 
among  each  other.' 

'<  The  President  at  this  point  stretched  out  both  his  hands,  and  invited 
the  representatives  of  the  Pawnee  and  Ponca  tribes  to  make  peace, 
which  they  most  willingly  did ;  and  a  more  hearty  shaking  of  hands  or 
more  satisfied  body  of  Indians  cannot  readily  be  conceived.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  President  said :  — 

*' '  I  hope  this  peace  will  last  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  and  the  rivers 
run.' " 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  all  the  eflforts  of 
the  government  and  of  private  philanthropy  have  thus  far 
availed  but  little  towards  civilizing  the  Indians.  The  wild 
tribes  that  have  been  left  to  their  own  resources  are  probably 
better  clothed  and  fed,  and  altogether  more  creditable  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family,  than  the  majority  of  those  which,  by 
treaty  stipulations,  have  come  under  the  direct  influence  of 
the  government.  The  latter  have  received  enough  aid  to 
make  them  dependent,  to  relax  their  vigor,  and  hasten  their 
decay.  They  are  not  wholly  exempt  from  our  authority,  and 
yet  are  not  brought  under  the  wholesome  restraint  imposed  on 
our  own  citizens.  Instead  of  being  governed  by  our  laws,  they 
are  kept  in  awe  by  our  arms.  They  are  confined  within  limits 
too  small  for  prosperous  hunting,  and  too  large  to  conduce  to 
their  ambitioji  as  agriculturists.     They  are  brought  into  con- 
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t  witli  tlie  whites  just  enough  to  catch  their  vices,  and  to 
1  to  despise  them.  Proue  to  idlencBs,  they  are  also  vic- 
s  of  intemperance  and  of  contagious  disease,  and  seem  to 
iring  out  au  eiistenco  as  wretched  to  themselves  as  it 
I  unprofitable  to  the  world.  Tot  onr  government  has  not 
n  unkind  to  them,  unless  we  may  call  indiflercncu  unkind- 
For  years  and  years  they  have  furuished  ample  t/jpics 
tpathetic  rhetoric  for  our  statesmen,  who  have  declared  with 
Delphic  gravity  that  the  only  way  to  save  the  Indians  was  to 
teach  them  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  For  many  years  the 
policy  pursued  was  to  get  rid  of  them  by  removals.  This 
answered  till  it  began  to  be  apparent  that  our  emigration 
would  extflud  even  to  the  Pacific,  and  cover  the  whole  domain 
t  tlie  West.  In  1826  the  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Barbour) 
pmitted  with  his  report  the  outlines  of  a  bill,  whose  provis- 
hs  be  recommended  as  tending  to  their  civilization.  It  pro- 
led  that  the  country  west  of  the  Mississipjii,  and  beyond  the 
■tes  and  Territories,  and  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi 
1  west  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  should  be  set  apart 
'  their  exclusive  abode ;  that  they  should  bo  removed  as 
lividnals,  and  not  as  tribes ;  that  a  territorial  government 
iDuld  be  maintained  by  the  United  States ;  and  that  there 
should  be  an  extinction  of  tribes,  if  circumstances  should  jus- 
tify it,  an  amalgamation  of  the  whole  into  one  body,  and  a  dis- 
tribution of  property  among  its  individual  members.  He  also 
recommended  that,  as  soon  as  the  civilization  of  the  Indians 
would  admit  of  it,  they  should  have  a  legislative  assembly, 
eom]toscd  of  Iiidians,  to  be  selected  in  the  early  stages  I>y  the 
President,  and  eventually  to  be  chosen  by  themselves. 

A   bill  somewhat  more   practicable   in   its   provisions   was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1834,  pro- 
l  for  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  Territory  west  of  the 
issippi,  extending  from  the  Platte   Kiver  on   the  north, 
!  State  of  Missouri  and  the  Arkansas  Territory  on  the 
.,  to  the  Spanish  possessions  south  and  west.     It  was  the 
n  of  the  government  to  persuade  all  the  Indian  tribes  east 

i  Mississippi  to  migrate  to  that  torritery,  and  settle  as  a 

oonfederaey  of  tribes.     The  bill  provided  a  government  for 
^e  confederacy,  to  be  established  witli  the  consent  of  all  the 
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Indian  chiefs,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  chiefs,  under  the  con- 
trol and  patronage  of  the  United  States.  It  also  provided  that 
the  territory  might  be  represented  by  a  delegate  in  Congress. 
The  bill  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  never  called  up.  Nor  has 
any  general  law  been  passed  to  promote  the  civilization  of 
these  tribes.  A  common  expedient  to  which  the  government 
has  resorted  to  keep  peace  among  them  has  been  to  make 
them  presents.  But  the  President  tells  us,  in  his  Message  for 
1857,  that  this  system  "  has  proved  ineflfectual."  During  the 
administration  of  General  Pierce,  the  policy  began  to  be 
adopted  of  concentrating  the  tribes  on  reservations  for  their 
permanent  homes.  In  1854  and  1855  several  treaties  were 
made  with  diflferent  tribes,  in  which  was.  a  provision  substan- 
tially like  the  following :  — 

''  That  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  President  may  deem  advisable, 
the  land  herein  provided  to  be  selected  as  their  future  home,  or  such 
portion  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  surveyed  ;  and  the  Pres- 
ident shall  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Indians  may  desire  it,  assign  to 
each  head  of  a  family,  or  single  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
a  reasonable  quantity  of  land,  in  one  body,  not  to  exceed  eighty  acres 
in  any  case,  for  their  separate  use ;  and  he  may  at  his  discretion,  as 
the  occupants  thereof  become  capable  of  managing  their  business  and 
affairs,  issue  patents  to  them  for  the  tracts  so  assigned  to  them  respec- 
tively ;  said  tracts  to  be  exempt  from  taxation,  levy,  sale,  or  forfeiture, 
until  otherwise  provided  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  which  they 
may  be  situated,  with  the  assent  of  Ck)ngress ;  nor  shall  they  be  sold 
or  alienated,  in  fee,  within  fifteen  years  afler  the  date  of  the  patents, 
and  not  then  without  the  assent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
being  first  obtained." —  TVeaty  with  the  Wtnnebagoes,  27th  February^ 
1855. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  wise  provision ;  but  we  have  yet  to 
learn  that  it  has  in  a  single  instance,  under  any  treaty,  been 
carried  into  eflfect. 

Here  we  might  pause  to  inform  our  readers  how  Indian 
treaties  are  made.  We  cannot  indulge  them  with  any  satis- 
factory statement  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  treaties  are 
fulfilled.  If  the  tribe  is  very  remote  and  wild,  the  practice  is 
to  send  out  an  agent  or  conmiissioners,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  presents,  and  accompanied  by  an  interpreter  and  witnesses. 


Qv  raa  cnxus  tubes. 

f  the  presents  are  well  selected  aud  sufficiently  numerous,  a 

iftty  is  certain.     The  favorite  plan,  however,  is  to  liavo  dele- 

s  of  Iiidian»  go  to  Washington  and  treat  with  the  Com- 

iSBioner  of  ludiau  Aifairs.     This  is  done  if  the  tribe  is  not 

f  populous.     But  it  is  often  a  source  of  jealousy  and  trou- 

B  in  the  tribe,  it  being  almost  as  difficult  for  them  to  select 

elegates  having  the  confidence  of  the  whole  body,  as  lor  their 

llity  neighbors  to   choose   satisfactory  representatives.      To 

obviate  ttiis  difficulty  as  far  as  possible,  they  send  as  many 

delegates  as  the  government  will  provide  for  from  tlie  public 

Tlio  delegation  is  often  detained  in  Washington  more 

,  month  before  the  treaty  is  concluded.    The  government 

[Cnt  and  interpreter  attend  them  dming  thuir  sojourn  at  tlie 

pital,  and  they  are  sure  to  receive  a  share  of  favorable  atteu- 

pn  on  public  occasions  and  at  the  President's  levees. 

I  We  have  not  directly  said,  but  we  wish  it  to  be  fully  imder- 

,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  Indians  are  capable  of  being 

pucated  and  ciWlized.     We  do  not  mean  merely  that  they 

I  be  induced  to   adopt  the  domestic  aud  social  habits  of 

llite  meu, —  to  till   the  soil,  learn  the   mechanic  arts,  and 

1  trade.    We  believe  that  they  can  he  brought  up  to 

tot  supreme  standard  of  civilization  which  is  inculcated  in 

e  precepts  of  Christianity.     Nor  have  they  shown  any  abso- 

B  repugnance  to  being  civilized.     Some  tribes,  indeed,  have, 

lorn  the  force  of  example,  wrotight  out  their  own  reformation. 

Be  remnants  of  the  Six  Nations  in  New  York,  the  Choctaws, 

porokees,  and  other  tribes  west  of  Arkansas,  not  to  mention 

me  tribes  in  Kansas,  have  exhibited  an  inclination  to  iudus- 

f  and  a  capacity  for  self-govemineut  and  self-restraint  which 

would  be  creditable  to  any  community.     That  others  have  not 

improved  is  owing  pruicipally  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  means 

^Ued,  and  to  a  want  of  system  in  their  appliance.     When, 

tore  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  missionary  went  among  the 

Idppowaa  of  Lake  Superior,  the  chiefs  said  to  him :  "  We 

HI  give  you  a  homo  among  us,  aud  you  shall  be   sociire. 

jDU  may  instruct  our  children,  but  we  cannot  spend  time  to 

B  educated ;  we  must  hunt.     The  traders  will  not  take  our 

edacatiou  in  payment  for  blankets  and  provisions." 

There  are  many  remote  tribes  which  cannot  be  expected 
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Kin  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  civilizing  agencies, 
m  that  can  be  demanded  of  the  government  at  present  in 
jGpoct  to  them,  is  that  tliey  shall  keep  the  peace  with  one 
BUnother,  and  cease  from  their  depredations  upon  our  emigrants 
and  travellers.    With  all  these  tribes,  or  nearly  all,  the  United 
States  have  made  treaties  of  amity  and  peace.     Being  under 
no  pecuniary  obligation  to  them,  the  government  has  had  no 
means  of  controlling  them  beyond  the  effect  of  a  few  presenta 
and  of  military  force.     Both  these  means  have  been  too  spar- 
ingly employed  to  serve  a  useful  purpose.     The  army  is  loo 
small  to  operate  as  a  police  force  over  so  vast  a  territory.    One 
or  two  companies,  in  the  extreme  wilderness,  among' ten  thou- 
sand Indians,  are  more  likely  to  be  awed  tlian  to  inspire  awe. 
The  Indians  seldom  see  enough  of  our  force  to  respect  it. 
Hence  the  protracted,  expensive,  inglorious,  skirmishing  wars 
that  have  occurred,  and  still  continue  in  Texas  and  New  Mex- 
ico,   Our  readers  may  remember  an  occurrence  in  1854,  at 
Fort  Laramie,  in-  the  western  part  of  Nebraska.     There  was 
but  one  company  stationod  there,  and  tliat  was  not  a  full  one. 
The  Indians  had  often  plundered  the  Mormon  and  other  emi- 
grants who  passed,  and,  when  remonstrated  with,  had  even 
threatened  to  "  wipe  out "  the  fort  itself.     At  length  notice 
I  vas  taken  of  a  particularly  bold  trespass,  and  a  lieutenant  was 
fcordered,  with  a  detachment  of  twenty  men  and  a  field-piece, 
Fto  approach  the  camp  of  the  Indians  and  seize  the  offender. 
His  delivery  was  refused.     The  lieutenant  ordered  the  field- 
piece  to  he  dischai^ed,  which  was  done,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  Indians,  returning  the  fire,  killed  the  entire  detacliment 
save  one,  who,  wounded,  dragged  himself  to  the  fort  to  tcU 
the  story  of  their  fate.     Then  followed,  the  next  year,  Genersl 
Harney's  expedition  against  the  Sioux,  resulting  in  his  clias- 
Ltisement  of  them  at  Ash  Hollow.     The  existence  of  permanent 
K>sts,  thus  scantily  garrisoned,  has  been  so  utterly  unavailing 
0  keep  the  Indians  under  control,  that  some  have  urged  the 
■Asconti nuance  of  tins  policy.     One  officer  of  groat  experience 
ft((General  Jesup)  considers  that  the  better  use  of  our  small 
my  would  be  to  withdraw  it  entirely  from  the  Indian  coun- 
;  when  the  Indians  deserve  chastisement,  to  send  a  sufli- 
ient  force  among  them  thoroughly  to  quel)  and  puuisli  them  ; 
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1  iiever  to  permit  them  to  see  or  encounter  our  arms,  unless 
"Tn  HiiBicieiit  slrengtli  to  overawe  aud  subdue  tlicm.  With 
much  deference  to  the  opinion  of  so  sagacious  a  soldier,  vi 
woiiid  urge  tliat  there  should  be  established  an  increased  num- 
ber of  military  posts,  and  tliat  tliej  should  hare  men  enough 
to  protect,  by  their  presence  and  tlie  known  prestige  of  their 
sti-eugtb,  tlie  country  surroundiiig  them.  It  occurs  to  us, 
also,  that  it  would  not  be  impracticable  to  curtail  the  expense 
of  the  transportation  and  subsistence  of  the  army,  by  produc- 
ing on  the  militai-y  reservations,  under  the  patronage  of  tlie 
government,  the  forago  and  provisions  necessary  for  the  sev- 
eral posts.  This  might  be  effected  in  part  by  Indian  labor. 
Wlioii  our  white  citizens  commit  crimes,  they  forfeit  their  lib- 
erty and  are  obliged  to  serve  the  public.  Why  should  the 
Indians  escape  a  similar  punishment  if  they  violate  their  treft- 
ties  of  peace  ?  Let  the  experiment  be  tried  of  compelling 
those  who  are  captured  to  labor  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 
At  any  rate,  the  cause  of  humauity  demands  that  the  different 
tribes  shall  desist  from  their  hostilities  among  themselves  and 
their  attacks  upon  peaceable  emigrants.  As  the  guardian  of 
the  weaker  and  innocent  tribes,  and  as  the  power  pledged  to 
secure  the  neutrality  of  the  great  highways  across  our  terri- 
tory, the  government  is  under  the  most  solemn  obljgatious  to 
see  tliat  this  is  done  ;  and  we  cannot  hut  believe  that  the  most 
economical  way  of  doing  it  is  to  increase  tlie  number  and 
strength  of  our  military  posts. 

It  has  been  remarked,  tliat  the  theory  on  which  the  gov- 
ernment now  proceeds  towards  the  half-civilized  or  annuity- 
receiving  tribes  is  to  retain  them  permanently  on  reservations. 
Tlie  practice  of  removing  tribes  has  of  course  retarded  their 
improvement.  A  tenant  at  will  does  not  take  so  much  interest 
in  an  estate  as  the  owner.  Could  it  be  expected  that  Indians 
would  take  much  interest  in  cultivating  land  which  they  were 
destined  to  abandon  to  others  ?  Assure  them  they  are  to  re- 
mdin  on  their  farms,  and  that  their  children  will  inherit  and 
enjoy  their  improvements,  and  they  will  be  incited  to  labor. 
Their  reseiTatioiiB  should  be  surveyed  and  distributed  among 
m,  so  they  may  know  what  is  their  own.  They  have  gen- 
"  f  had  the  privilege  of  selecting  tlieir  locations  from  excel- 
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lent  land.  It  was  so  with  the  Winnebagoes  in  IGnnesota,  and 
the  Shawnees,  Eickapoos,  and  Delawares  in  Kansas.  The 
latter  selected  for  themselves  a  reserration  in  the  valley  of  Hie 
Kansas  River,  including  as  luxuriant,  diversified,  and  well- 
timbered  a  tract  as  could  be  found  in  the  territory.  When 
the  tribes  are  once  located,  a  deaf  ear  should  be  turned  to  all 
propositions  for  the  sale  of  their  reserves,  unless  it  be  of  a 
surplus  portion.  As  settlements  surround  Hiem,  their  lands  will 
rise  in  value,  and  many  will  be  eager  to  buy  them ;  while  there 
will  always  be  some  discontented  Indians,  who  will  be  willing 
to  remove  for  the  sake  of  the  money  Hieir  lands  will  bring. 
White  settlers,  who  voluntarily  emigrate  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Indians,  with  a  strange  inconsistency,  are  often  found 
clamorous  for  their  removal.  This  absurd  disposition  lately 
received  a  sharp  rebuke  from  the  Dacotah  tribes,  who  memo- 
rialized the  President  to  remove  the  whites  to  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi ! 

But  on  the  subject  of  reservations  let  the  Commissioner 
himself  speak:  — 

"  I  concur  fully  with  those  of  my  predecessors  who  have  stated  that 
there  have  been  two  great  and  radical  mistakes  in  our  system  of  Indian 
policy,  —  the  assignment  of  an  entirely  too  large  body  of  land  in  com- 
mon to  the  different  tribes  which  have  been  relocated,  and  the  payment 
of  large  money-annuities  for  the  cessions  made  by  them,  —  the  first  tend- 
ing directly  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  acquiring  settled  habits  and  an 
idea  of  personal  property  and  rights,  which  lie  at  the  very  foundation 
of  all  civilization With  large  reservations  of  fertile  and  de- 
sirable land,  entirely  disproportioned  to  their  wants  for  occupancy  and 
support,  it  will  be  impossible,  when  surrounded  by  a  dense  white  popu- 
lation, to  protect  them  from  constant  disturbance,  intrusion,  and  spolia- 
tion by  those  on  whom  the  obligations  of  law  and  justice  rest  but 
lightly,  while  their  laige  annuities  will  subject  them  to  the  wiles  and 
machinations  of  the  inhuman  trafficker  in  ardent  spirits,  the  unprinci- 
pled gambler,  and  the  greedy  arid  avaricious  trader  and  speculator. 
Their  reservations  should  be  restricted  so  as  to  contain  onlv  sufficient 
land  to  afford  them  a  comfortable  support  by  actual  cultivation,  and 
should  be  properly  divided  and  assigned  to  them,  with  the  obligation  to 
remain  upon  and  cultivate  the  same."  —  Report  for  1857,  p.  4. 

All  this  is  very  just.    But  it  rests  with  the  executive  branch 
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[tlio  govcnmiciit  to  carry  this  theory  into  practice ;  and  e 

iwcially  is  Uto  Indian  Bureau  responsihlo  for  a  practical  real- 
izatioa  of  its  maxims  on  the  subject  of  reservations. 

Let  \is  now  eujipose  that  a  tribe  is  located,  in  pursuance  of 
the  foregoing  theory,  on  a  reservation  adapted  to  its  numbers. 
Tills,  the  Indians  are  told,  is  to  be  their  liome.  We  will  im- 
agine that  they  have  ceased  to  smear  their  faces  with  paint ; 
that  they  have  laid  aside  their  hows  and  tlieir  loose  lilankets. 
Still  the  agents,  the  missionaries,  and  the  teachers  report 
that  intemperance  is  working  fearful  dostitutiou  and  misery 
among  them ;  that  it  is  more  injurious  to  them  than  it  ever 
was  amoug  ci^'ilized  white  meu,  Ixicause  it  is  among  the  In- 
dians almost  a  universal  vice.  The  question  arises,  Can  auy- 
thing  further  bo  doue  to  save  them  from  this  danger  ?  The 
penalty  for  selling  or  furnishing  ardent  spirit  to  the  ludiaus  is 
five  hundred  dollars.  The  agont  or  any  Indian  can  destroy 
liquor  illegally  carried  into  the  Indian  country,  and  Indians 
'are  made  competent  witnesses  in  prosecutions  under  the  statr 
ute.  These  are  the  pruicipal  or  only  remedies ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  law  is  frequently  evaded.  Wo  think  that 
the  agent  should  bo  clothed  with  some  judicial  autliority,  and 
that  a  more  summary  process  should  bo  authorized  to  reach 
the  wanton  offender  who  is  iastrumontol  in  furnisliiug  "  fire- 
water "  to  the  Indian.  If  the  penalty  were  less  for  the  first 
offence,  doubtless  convictions  could  be  more  certainly  secured, 
subject  demands  the  prompt  attention  of  Congress, 
le  abolition  of  money-anuuities  would  hidirectly  aid  in 
ii-essing  intemperance.  Wo  could  produce  the  testimony 
of  every  government  officer  or  missionary,  who  has  tiad  any  es- 
j^rienee  among  the  Indians,  to  prove  that  it  is  absolute  foUy 
to  pay  them  mouoy.  There  are  sorao  doubtless  who  turn  it 
over  to  the  trader  for  a  fair  equivalent.  But  generally  it  all 
goes  iu  mass,  and  it  does  the  Indians  more  harm  than  good. 
~   itead  of  money,  the  treaties  should  provide  for  the  payment 

their  lands  in  goods,  provisions,  and  the  moans  of  educar 
This  reform  rests  with  the  executive. 

lut  how  shall  wo  break  up  the  community  system  ?  The 
Indians  virtually  live  in  common.  If  one  Indian  is  industrious 
and  accumulates  something  for  the  future,  the  others,  do  mat- 
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ei'  liow  indolent  tliey  may  have  been,  regard  hini  as  a  mean 
How  if  ho  does  not  freely  share  it  with  them.    This  of  course 
cliscwurageH  individual  effort,  and  takes  away  the  chief  stimn- 
8  to  industry.     Probably  the  survey  and  distribution  of  their 
in  severalty  will  contribute  much  to  break  up  this 
retcra.     We  believe,  however,  that  the  main  cause  of  this 
lo  of  living  has  been  their  tribal  wars.     Breading  an  atta<:k 
1  a  hostile  tribe,  they  unite  together  in  villages,  and  have 
[  things  in  common.     What  renders  these  attacks  doubly 
aggravating  and  horrid,  is  the  fact  that  the  innocent  are  liable 
I  suffer  for  the  provocation  given  by  others.     Witness  the 
iaickGning  brutality  of  a  stealthy  attack  made  on  a  Chippewa 
iinily  near  Crow  Wing,  in  the  spring  of  1858,  by  a  party  of 
Sioux.     The  following  is  from  an  authentic  report  of  the  mas- 
sacre, written  the  day  after  it  occurred. 

"  Ollawa,  a  Cliippewa  past  middle  age,  had  been  out  with  his  family 
for  several  duys,  making  maple-sugar.  Heariog  that  the  Sioux  wer& 
about,  they  eame  into  town  with  what  sugar  they  had,  being  over  two 
hundred  pounds.  This  was  quickly  disposed  of  for  whiskey.  Their 
lodge  was  on  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  Crow  Wing  River,  just  opposite 
the  village,  mid  was  very  much  exposed  to  any  stealthy  attack.  In  fact, 
Ottawa's  ftiends  had  advised  him  to  move  from  the  island  on  account  of 
the  suspicious  proximity  of  the  Sioux.  But  he  replied  that  he  had  a 
gpear  and  eould  kill  a  Sioux.  At  about  one  last  night,  the  report  of 
guns  at  iheir  lodge,  and  the  cries  of  the  murdered,  were  heard  on  this 
ide  of  the  river.  It  was  discovered  early  this  morning,  that  the  nhole 
lily,  eleven  in  all,  were  horridly  butchered.  Nine  were  dead,  all 
scalped,  and  the  heads  of  some  cut  oS  and  carried  away.  The 
youngest,  a  child,  with  its  stomach  cut  open,  was  yet  ahve,  but  its  tor- 
tures were  ended  by  the  friendly  blow  of  a  Chippewa.  The  mother, 
the  squaw,  was  stabbed,  shot,  and  scalped." —  Correipondtnce  of  the 
(St.  Paul)  Pionter  and  Democrat. 

Can  it  be  expected  that  Indians  will  live  separately  from  one 
another,  and  cultivate  their  farms,  if  they  are  to  be  liable  to 
such  havoc  as  this  ?  Before  the  conmiimity  system  can  be 
broken  up,  and  thus  the  first  important  stop  taken  for  their 
civilization,  a  slop  must  be  put  to  the  tribal  wars.  The  govem- 
I  jnent  must  inspire  them  with  confidence  that  they  will  be  safe. 
~  t  attempt  to  say,  in  detail,  how  this  is  to  be  done. 
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e  means  will  be  to  requiro  the  agent  to  be  constantly  on  the 
lerration  with  them.  He  should  have  sufficient  military 
t  to  enable  Itini  to  prevent  war-parties  from  sallying  out 
ion  other  triljos.  When  deprediitions  are  committed,  the 
lenders  shonid  be  pursued  and  brought  to  piinishmeut, 
JBtcad  of  holding  the  whole  tribe  responsible.  We  doubt  if 
3  Indians  who  committed  the  massacre  above  narrated  have 
reu  been  reprimanded  for  their  atrocious  act.  Certainly  they 
ighl  have  been  detoelcd  ;  for  they  went  through  the  settlc- 
lentH  to  their  homo,  carrying  their  fresh  scalps  in  a  bag,  and 

mdly  oxliibitiiig  them  as  honorable  trophies. 

I  After  making  it  for  the  interest  and  convenience  of  the  In- 

nns  to  labor,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  educate  tlicm, 

.  to  foster  among  them   liabits  of  self-reliance  and   sclf- 

traint.     The  efforts  to  give  tliem  a  literary  education  have 

lost  forcibly  shown  that  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 

la  most  of  the  half-ci\-ilized  tribes,  the  individiials 

I  have  received  some  book-learning  have  generally  proved 

jiies,  and  eserted  a  bad  influence.    But  these  results,  instead 

r  diecouraging  the  efforts  of  sensible  and  philanthropic  men, 

1  only  impel  them  to  greater  exertions.    The  ignorant  can- 

i  appreciate  the  advantage  of  education,  and  never,  of  their 

a  accord,  will  strive  for  it.     This  has  lieen  the  case  with  the 

dians.     When  niissionai-ies  and  teachers  have  gone  among 

iem,  and  oflered  to  instruct  their  young,  they  have  appeared 

i  think  that  they  were  doing  the  toucher  a  favor  in  sending 

teir  children  to  school,  even  when  the  childi-eu  were  fed  and 

nthed  without  expense  to  themselves.      The   general  fimd 

r  the  education  of  the  Indians  was  created   by  the  act  of 

Bl9,  which  provided  an  annual   appropriation  of  ¥10,000. 

nring  some  years  since  tliat  enactment,  not  more  than  half 

f  the  appropriation  bus  been  ccpendcd.     The  Commissioner 

bttes,  in  a  communication  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

poTumber   20,   1855,  that    for   the    previous   ten   years   the 

■Boant  drawn  from   that  fund  was  $102,107.14;    and  that 

B  aggregate  amount  expended  for  educational  objects  during 

at  period  was  *  2,150,000,  of  which  the  sum  of  $  830,000 

i  been  contributed  by  private  benevolence. 

i  The  reports  for  many  years  past  exhibit  very  imperfect  re- 
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turus  txs  to  tiie  number  of  pu))ils  who  have  attended  school. 
It  appears  that  in  1828  the  whole  miinber  of  pupils  in  all  the 
Indian  schoolti  was  1,291.  There  was  hut  a  small  increase  in 
the  number  till  1842,  when  the  number  retm-nod  was  2,132. 
Li  18i8  the  uumhcr  was  3,G82.  In  1853  it  was  3,302.  It 
does  not  appear  how  many  of  these  were  of  either  eex.  The 
reports  ore  exceedingly  meagre  and  ineomplote,  and  indicate 
titut  little  or  no  interest  is  taken  in  the  subject  at  tlie  Indian 
Bureau.  Good  sucuess  has  attended  manual-labor  schools  as 
a  means  of  literary  instruction.  On  such  means  tlie  country 
must  rely  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  of  these 
tribes.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  experiment ;  for  where  the 
system  has  been  apphed  nith  fidelity  aud  patience,  the  best 
i-esiilts  have  ensued.  If  more  money  should  be  appropriated 
and  carefully  expended  for  the  education  of  the  Indians,  it 
would  prove  in  the  end  wise  economy. 

Whether  our  Indian  policy  remains  unchanged  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  the  success  of  any  civilizing  measures  will  depend 
to  a  very  great  extent  on  tlie  powers  and  exertions  of  the 
agents  or  other  ofiScers  who  are  brought  into  dij^ect  intercourse 
with  the  Indians,  aud  who  arc  charged  with  tlie  execution  of 
those  measures.  Within  a  few  years  the  government  has 
withdmwu  some  of  the  trusts  before  reposed  in  the  agents. 
Ah  men  they  perhaps  have  had  too  much  patronage,  though 
as  officers  they  have  too  little  i>ower.  The  Commissioner 
says : — 

"  Power  stiould  be  conferred  on  the  ngenl*  lo  eject  summarily  nil 
intruders  from  the  reservalions.  They  should  also  b«  dothed  witli  es- 
et'utive  and  judicial  authority  in  matters  periaiuing  to  tbeir  agencies, 
aud  appeals  from  their  deejiions  be  allowed  to  the  superintendents,  and 
theuce  to  the  Department."  —  Reporl,  1857,  p.  5. 

Formerly  ^euts  were  permitted  to  make  the  annuity-pay- 
ments; but  now  the  Department  imposes  this  duty  on  the 
superintendents.  This  is  a  significant  fact,  which  admits  of 
but  one  construction.  It  is  certainly  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  general  theory  of  the  govermueut,  that  it  should  be 
represented  among  the  different  tribes  by  men  who  do  not 
deserve  its  entire  confidence.     The  salary  of  the  agent  is  fif- 
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teen  hunHred  dollars  per  animm,  and  he  is  i-equired  to  reside 
among  tlic  Indians.  How  is  it  that  prominent  and  influential 
men  seek  such  officos  from  mere  pecuniary  motives?  It 
i»  because  they  find  opportuuities  to  make  money.  Burke 
would  have  liad  much  less  iudiguation  against  the  plunder  of 
tlie  Carnatic,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  thrift  which  follows 
in  the  wake  of  one  of  our  Indian  agents.  It  is  calculated  that 
an  agent  can  make  a  fortune  during  a  term  of  four  years ;  hut 
how  they  can  do  it  remains  a  mystery.  One  way,  of  course,  is 
to  impose  on  the  Department  by  false  vouchers.  In  one  in- 
stance an  appropriation  was  made  for  a  certain  amount  of 
agriculture  for  a  tribe.  A  piece  of  ground  was  to  be  broken. 
The  agent  employed  a  friend  to  do  this  work,  paying  him  the 
nominal  price  of  sixty  dollars  an  acre.  Yet  the  "  breaking  " 
condsted  merely  of  ploughing  a  piece  of  land  which  bad  once 
before  been  broken.  Out  of  such  a  job  the  agent  would  per- 
bApg  make  several  hundred  dollars.  These  officers  are  selected, 
not  on  account  of  any  peculiar  administrative  ability,  nor  yet 
for  their  philanthropy,  but  because  they  have  done  some  ser- 
vice for  their  party.  Occasionally  upright  and  estimable  men 
are  appointed;  but,  however  useful,  they  are  liable  to  bo 
removed  through  party  influence,  to  give  place  to  one  who 
may  be  dishonest  or  incapable.  The  Indiana  form  their  opin- 
ion of  the  government  from  the  capacity  and  character  of  the 
Bgeot.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  he  should  be  a 
trustworthy,  able,  and  energetic  man.  Admitting  him  to  be 
fit  for  the  office,  we  think  that  he  should  be  clothed  with  more 
autliority.  If  Uie  government  has  the  right  to  keep  military 
posts  in  the  Indian  country  to  awe  and  restrain  them,  it  has 
the  right  to  be  represented  there  by  a  civil  officer  who  has 
power  to  enforce  just  and  wise  regulations.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  influence  of  the  government  should  operate  more 
directly  upon  the  Indians.  Our  policy  for  their  civilization 
should  Ite  carried  out  with  more  zeal  than  has  heretofore  been 
evinced.  Instead  of  being  passive  and  indifferent,  it  should 
be  active  aod  earnest,  with  a  view  to  far  higher  results  than 
have  been  realized  or  attempted. 

Our  object  in  what  we  have  written  has  been  to  render 
■errioe  to  a  race  which  has  both  inflicted  and  suffered  many 
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■■wrongs.  Iq  our  judgmoat,  no  documonts  issued  frum  tlio 
Itxecutivfl  deportmoiits  of  our  goverument  ai-e  more  interest- 
jing,  or  more  deserving  of  general  attention,  tlian  the  Boporta 
I  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  aecompany- 
I  ing  documents.  Those  latter  consist  of  tho  reports  of  the 
Itevoral  superintendents,  agents,  and  teachers.  No  one  can 
l|)erusc  them  without  becommg  deeply  interested  in  the  con- 
I'tftion  of  tho  Indians. 

May  wc  not  hope  that  Congress,  before  tho  present  session 
Lazpires,  will  give  candid  and  patient  deliberation  to  the  duUes 
I  Smd  interests  involved  in  this  important  Bubjoct  ? 


I  Art.  V.  —  1.  George  Canning  atul  his  Times.  Ey  Aoci 
Qranville  Stapleton.  London :  John  W.  Parker 
Son.     1859.     8vo.     pp.  iriii.  and  614. 

1 2.  Poetry  of  the  AiitiJacobin:  eompriiing  the  celebrated 
Political  and  Satirical  Poems,  Parodies,  and  Jeux  d' Esprit 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Geobge  Ca»ining  and  others.  Willi  Ex- 
planatory Notes  by  Chaklgs  Edmonds.  Second  Edition, 
considerably  enlarged.  With  Bix  Etchings  by  the  famous 
Caricaturist  Jamis  Gillbay.  London :  G.  Willis.  1854. 
16mo.     pi>.  xvi.  and  248. 

[  S.  The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Honorable  George  Canking. 
With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  by  R,  Thebrv,  Esq.,  of  Gray's 
Inn,  Barrister  at  Law.  London :  James  Ridgway. 
6  ToU.    8vo. 
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Mtt.  Staplbton  was  for  several  years  private  secretaryi 
Mr.  Canning,  and  he  is  also  Itnowu  as  the  author  of  a  "  Polid- 
cal  Life  of  Canning  from  1822  to  his  Death."  This  work, 
which  was  published  nearly  tliirty  years  since,  is  a  production 
of  ability,  and  the  authenticity  of  its  materials  renders  it  of 
permanent  value ;  but  it  is  fragmentary  in  design,  and  partisan 
in  tone.  "  George  Canning  and  his  Times  "  is  based  partly  on 
■  personal  recollections  and  partly  on  Mr.  Canning's  private 
■papers,  and  it  is  open  to  tiic  same  criticism  as  the  earlier 
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jraphy.  It  omits  all  reference  to  Canning's  sdiool  and 
■eollege  life,  and  takes  up  th«  narrative  only  on  his  removal 
from  Oxford.  Its  materials,  though  valuable,  are  ill-digested  ; 
it  contains  mucli  irrelevant  matter ;  and  it  is  written  in  a  par- 
tisan spirit.  From  many  of  the  author's  opinions  wc  ti>lally 
dissent,  and  some  of  hie  statements  wo  mnst  pnmounco  utterly 
_!mfo«nded.  But  the  discussion  of  these  matters  is  altogether 
ben  to  our  present  purpose  :  and  we  take  leave  of  the  volume 
i  the  single  remark,  that  its  real  and  permanent  valnc  con- 
in  its  copious  citations  from  the  Canning  Papers,  A 
thorough,  exact,  and  impartial  record  of  Mr.  Canning's  life 
and  services  is  a  desideratum  still  to  be  supplied. 

Nevertheless  several  attempts  have  boon  made  to  furnish  a 
satisfactory  memorial  of  him  ;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  1830, 
negotiations  were  opened  with  the  poet  Moore  with  a  view  to 
'he  preparation  of  such  a  Life.  At  first  the  proposal  seemed 
/  inviting  to  Moore,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
nod,  the  abundance  of  the  materials,  his  general  coincidence 
lithe  principles  of  Canning's  latter  line  of  [lolitics,  and  the 
niniary  advantage  which  he  would  derive  from  the  under- 
ting.  "  But  upon  coming  to  consider  the  matter  more 
lely,"  he  says  in  his  Diary,  "  an  obstacle  presented  itself  in 
&io  person  of  Lord  Grey,  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  speculation.  The  decided  hostility  in  which  he  and 
Jining  were  placed  during  the  period  in  question  would 
ike  it  wholly  impossible  for  me  to  enter  into  the  subject, 
Bthout  such  a  degree  of  freedom  in  speaking  of  the  conduct 
|Lord  Grey  as  both  my  lugb  opinion  of  him,  and  my  grati- 
I  to  him  for  much  kindness,  would  render  impossible." 
i  proposal  was  accordingly  declined;  and  since  that  lime 
reral  Lives  of  Canning  have  appeared  without  (Exhausting 
flie  subject.  Their  writers  did  not  liave  access  to  much  uu- 
puhlislied  material,  and  the  works  do  not  demand  special 
notice. 

Of  the  other  works  mentioned  above  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  the  little  volume  edited  by  Mr,  Edmonds  contains  all 
9  poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  with  much  illustrative  matter, 
1  that  Mr.  Tlicrry's  edition  of  Canning's  Speeches  includes 
^QXceUent  Memoir  and  introductory  notes  to  the  difTereut 
7' 
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speeches.  Most  of  the  speeches,  wo  may  add,  were  rerised  for 
the  press  by  Mr.  Caiiuiiig  himself. 

G«orge  Caiiiiiiig  wa.s  descended  from  a  rospectalile  Warwick- 
shire family,  wlio  traced  their  lineage  back  to  tlie  lime  of 
Edward  III.,  wheu  one  William  Canning  waa  Mayor  of  Bristol. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  branch  from  which  tlie 
Htatesman  was  descended  received  tlie  grant  of  an  estate  in  the 
nortli  of  Ireland,  and  removed  to  that  country.  There  Cau- 
niiig's  father  was  born ;  but  at  au  early  age  he  was  compelled 
by  famUy  dissensioua  to  leave  hifl  home,  and  to  seek  his  for^ 
tune  iu  London.  In  1768,  ho  married  Miss  Mary  Ann  Cos- 
tello,  an  Irish  lady  of  considerable  portKinal  beauty  and  of  not 
a  little  intellectual  culture.  She  was,  however,  inferior  in 
social  position  to  her  husband ;  and  the  marriage  gave  great 
offt^uce  to  his  relatiTes.  Mr.  Canning  was  dlsiuherited ;  and 
after  a  vain  struggle  with  adverse  fortune  he  died,  in  April, 
1771,  leaving  one  son,  George  Canning,  who  was  born  on  the 
11th  of  April,  1770.  After  Mr.  Canning's  death  his  widow 
went  upon  the  stage,  was  twice  married,  and  survived  her 
third  husband  several  years.  By  her  first  husband's  family 
«)ie  appeal's  to  have  beau  treated  with  much  coldness  and 
uegloct.  But  her  sou  never  failed  in  affection  toward  her. 
When  he  went  to  college,  he  appropriated  to  her  use  a  part  of 
his  own  allowance ;  and  when  be  retired  from  office  iu  1801, 
he  caused  the  pension  to  which  he  wa.s  entitled  to  be  sotUod  on 
her.  He  survived  her  but  a  few  months ;  and  to  the  close  of 
her  life  lie  mado  it  a  rule  to  write  to  her  once  a  week,  and  to 
pay  her  an  annual  visit. 

The  care  of  his  education  was  intrusted  to  his  father's 
brother,  a  prosperous  London  merchant,  and  its  espensea 
wore  defrayed  from  a  small  estate  which  was  settled  on  liim 
by  liis  grandfather.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  school  at 
llydo  Abbey,  Winchester,  where  he  was  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  rudiments  of  liberal  culture  ;  and  subsequently  he  went 
to  Eton.  Here  ho  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar,  and 
finally  became  captain  of  the  school.  While  at  Eton  he  was 
one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  Uie  Microcosm,  a  college 
miscellany,  which  also  counted  among  its  contributors  John 
nuokhuin  Frore  and  Robert  Smith  (Bobus).     Canning  was 
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tho  largest  contributor  ;  aud  several  of  liia  contributions  hare 
much  merit. 

At  the  &gQ  of  cighteon  he  IcCt  Eton  and  was  entered  of 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  fully  mainttilned  the 
reputation  which  ho  brought  with  him  from  Eton,  and  soon 
rose  to  a  Tory  high  rank  as  a  scholar.  Among  bis  most  inti- 
mate friends  at  the  University  were  Robert  Jeiikinson,  aftcp- 
vard  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Holland,  Sturges  Bourne,  Lord 
Granville,  and  Lord  Boriugdon,  afterward  Earl  of  Morley. 
Witli  sevural  of  these  he  was  subsequenlly  brought  into  the 
closest  ofhcial  connection,  and  Lis  friendly  relations  with  all 
remainod  luibrokcn  through  the  vicissitudes  of  political  life. 
Oh  leavbig  Oxford  he  went  to  London  to  read  law,  and  was 
entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  does  not  seem, 
however,  to  have  devoted  himself  very  zealously  to  the  study 
of  the  law.  His  mind  was  of  too  imaginative  a  cast,  and  he 
uras  too  much  devoted  to  literature  and  society  to  feel  a  deep 
interest  iu  the  abstruse  questions  of  legal  Bcionce.  Politicid 
life  was  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  and  he  was  interested  in  his 
law-books  only  so  far  as  they  illustrated  constitutional  law. 

At  this  time  all  bis  associations  were  with  the  TVliigs,  His 
ancle,  Stratford  Canning,  was  a  Whig ;  and  he  had  been  in- 
troduced, while  still  a  boy,  to  Burke,  Fox,  General  Fitzpatrick, 
and  other  prominent  men  in  the  party.  At  a  little  later  period 
lie  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Sheridan.  His  subsequent 
adhesion  to  Mr.  Pitt  has,  therefore,  sometimes  l)een  regarded 
u  8  dereliction  of  principle  and  a  betrayal  of  his  early  friends. 
"  That  Mr.  Oainiing  passed  over,  at  once,  from  the  one  party 
to  the  other,  cannot  bo  denied,"  says  Mr.  Bell,  iu  his  Life  of 
GoDoing;  and  this  opinion  has  been  generally  entertained  by 
Other  writers.  But  it  is  clear  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Boringdon, 
written  in  December,  1792,  and  now  first  printed  by  Mr. 
Stapletoii,  that,  before  his  entrance  into  Parliament,  Mr.  Can- 
long  differed  from  his  Whig  friends  upon  several  questions 
vhich  were  then  considered  as  test  questions  of  genuine 
Wbiggism.  At  the  end  of  tliis  letter,  in  which  he  sets  forth 
his  own  political  views  at  considerable  length,  he  observes  that, 
if  he  were  tlien  in  Parliament,  he  should  support  Mr.  Pitt. 
This  explicit  declaration  we  regard  as  the  more  important, 
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since  it  not  only  shows  the  exact  state  of  his  political  opinions, 
but  also  relieves  his  memory  from  much  of  the  opprobrium 
which  always  attaches  to  a  mere  political  adventurer. 

From  a  consideration  of  Mr.  Canning's  later  opinions  and 
policy,  it  is,  indeed,  certain  that  the  principles  of  his  Whig 
friends  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind  ;  but  at  this  time 
his  allegiance  to  them  must  have  been  very  slight,  and  it 
required  no  sacrifice  on  his  part  to  enter  Parliament  under 
the  avowed  patronage  of  Mr.  Pitt.  That  great  man  had  long 
seen  the  importance  of  strengthening  himself  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  with  his  accustomed  sagacity,  he  perceived 
that  there  was  no  more  effectual  way  of  doing  this  than  by 
securing  the  personal  support  of  some  young  men  of  prom- 
ise. Accordingly  an  intimation  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Canning, 
then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  that  a  seat  would  be  procured 
for  him  if  he  were  disposed  to  support  the  ministerial  meas- 
ures. The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
1793  he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Newport,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  In  Parliament  he  found  a  splendid  array  of  accom- 
plished orators  on  the  Opposition  benches,  and  a  few  men  of 
note  in  the  ministerial  ranks.  Among  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  that  time  were  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Erskine,  Grey,  and  Windham ;  and  Burke  also  still  lingered 
for  a  brief  period  in  that  august  assembly.  For  more  than 
the  lifetime  of  a  generation  Canning  retained  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  never  did  he  encounter  there  men  of 
greater  ability  than  was  possessed  by  these  masters  of  Parlia- 
mentary eloquence.  In  listening  to  them  his  own  style  was 
formed,  and  he  acquired  all  that  the  best  models  could  teach. 

His  first  speech  was  not  delivered  until  the  31st  of  January, 
1794,  when  he  spoke  in  favor  of  Mr.  Pitt's  proposed  grant  of  a 
subsidy  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  debate  had  been  con- 
ducted with  much  animation  and  ability,  and  had  involved  a 
general  discussion  of  the  ministerial  policy.  Every  eye  was 
turned  toward  the  new  adherent  of  the  ministry,  as  he  rose  to 
justify  the  fame  which  had  preceded  him,  or  to  disappoint  the 
general  expectation.  He  began  his  speech  with  some  degree 
of  embarrassment,  trembling,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Bo- 
ringdou,  lest  he  "  should  hesitate  or  misplace  a  word  in  the 
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first  two  or  three  sentences ;  while  all  was  dead  eilonco  around 
me,  aiid  my  own  voice  sounded  to  ray  ears  qiiite  like  Bomo 
other  geutlcmaii's."  Gradually,  as  lie  warmed  in  his  argu- 
ment, he  acquired  confidence  ;  but  from  a  feeling  of  sclf-suflS- 
oieucy  he  was  soon  roused,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  l>y  acci- 
dentally casting  my  eyes  towards  the  Opposition  bench,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  compliin(>nts  to  Fox,  and  assuring  liim  of  my 
respect  and  admiration,  and  there  seeing  certain  members  of 
Opposition  laughing  (as  I  thought)  and  quizzing  me,"  Tliis 
untimely  discovery  entirely  diEconcerted  him,  and  it  was  only 
after  he  was  reassured  by  the  cheers  of  his  friends,  that  he  was 
able  to  proceed  with  his  speech  "  triumphantly  to  the  end." 
The  renult  was  a  complete  success ;  and  from  that  moment  his 
position  m  the  House  was  secure.  The  speech,  in  truth,  was 
marked  by  courage,  tact,  and  a  considerahlc  knowledge  of  gen- 
eral politics ;  but  the  speaker's  views  were  far  less  liheml  than 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  his  early  associations,  and 
tite  whole  speech  was  more  brilliant  than  solid. 

During  lu8  first  years  of  Parliamentary  service,  Mr.  Can- 
ning took  but  little  part  in  the  discussions.  On  several  occa- 
nons,  however,  he  gave  tlie  ministry  a  Iiearty  support ;  and  in 
bu  iirst  session  lie  spoke  in  the  debate  on  tlie  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  attack  on  Dunkirk,  and  in  the  debate  on  the 
BUBpension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  In  his  speech  on  the 
latter  occasion  ho  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  Mr.  I'itt's  influ- 
ence over  hira,  by  avowing  his  own  change  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  his  i^eoment  with  tlic  min- 
ister in  oppo»tion  to  it,  adding  that,  **  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  hereafter  return  to  his  former  opinions,  it 
was  probable  that  ho  might  again  agree  with  him."  A  declar 
ntion  at  once  so  extj-avagant  and  so  rash  did  not  pass  unno- 
ticed by  the  Whigs,  and,  in  his  reply  to  Canning,  Mr.  Cour- 
tensy  dwelt  upon  it  with  bitter  sarcasm.  We  have  already 
shown  that  Mr.  Canning  had  not  sacrificed  his  political  prin- 
ciples, but  Mr.  Courtonay  was  fully  justified  in  representing 
hitn  as  having  avowed  a  sacrifice  of  his  personal  independence. 
As  long  as  Mr.  Pitt  lived,  Canning  yielded  an  implicit  assent 
to  lus  opinions  on  almost  every  question  of  public  policy  dis- 
muaed  in  Parliament,  and  after  Mr.  Hit's  death  he  was  still 
guided  by  his  principles. 


As  late  as  1812,  lie  said,  in  a  qieech  to  bis  constituente  at 
Liveqwol :  — 

"To  one  man,  while  he  lived,  I  wns  deFOted  wilb  all  my  beorl  and 
witb  nil  my  soul.  Sinc«  l)ie  ilrath  of  Mr.  Pilt,  I  acknawliKlg«  no 
leader.  My  political  allc^nce  lies  buried  m  his  gnvty ;  bat  I  have, 
though  not  hig  immediale  counsels  to  follow,  bis  mcronrv  to  cherish 
and  ruTere.  So  Tar  a*  I  know  hii  opinions  on  snbjects  which  were  in 
his  tiine,  as  welt  as  now,  of  ^eat  public  inler«et,  I  hare  adliered  and 
■hall  adhere  lo  tbosc  optuion*  as  tlie  guides  of  my  public  conduct. 
■Where  I  can  only  reason  from  analt^y  on  new  questions  which  may 
■rise,  I  sliall  endeavor  to  apply  to  (hose  questions,  whatever  they  may 
be,  tlie  principles  which  I  imbibed  and  inheriled  from  him." 

At  the  opening  of  tlie  next  Resdon,  Mr.  Canning  seconded 
fte  Addi^ss  in  Answer  to  the  King's  Speech,  but  be  still  ab- 
Btaiiied  from  frequent  participation  in  the  dobatct;.  The  value 
of  his  support,  however,  was  fully  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  before  the  close  of  the  session  he  was  appointed 
Under-Secretary  of  State  to  Lord  Grenvillo,  at  that  time  head 
of  the  Department  of  Foreign  AffairB.  By  no  one  could  such 
an  honor  be  more  highly  appreciated  than  it  was  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning ;  for  tlirough  life  ho  entertained  the  opinion  that  no 
statesman  could  elTectually  serve  his  country  unliiss  in  office, 
entirely  ignoring  tho  fact  that,  under  a  representative  govern- 
ment, the  leader  of  the  Opposition  often  exerts  an  influence 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  wielded  by  the  head  of  the  adniinia- 
tratiun.  To  the  duties  of  liis  new  place  he  devoted  himself 
with  zeal  and  assiduity,  early  laying  the  foundation  of  those 
business  habits  wliich  were  so  useful  to  him  in  his  subsequent 
career.  Tlie  appointment  excited  the  jealousy  of  some  of  his 
competitors  in  the  Parliamentary  race,  and  was  attacked  by 
the  Opposition,  who  were  eager  for  any  opportunity  to  harass 
the  ministry.  In  his  reply  to  these  attacks  Mr.  Canning  ex- 
hibited BO  much  ability,  and  was  so  siiecessfiil  in  defending 
his  own  conduct,  timt  his  reputation  passed  unscathed  through 
tho  discussion.  With  this  exception,  he  spoke  but  little  for 
several  years ;  and  Mr.  Tlierry's  collection  does  not  contain  a 
single  speech  between  March,  1T95,  and  December,  1798. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  Canning  was  giving  vigorous  play 
to  thoso  remarkable  powers  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm  witli  wbicli 
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Ilia  name  was  for  mauy  years  cliiefly  associated.  Noirlicr  iii 
Parliament  nor  in  the  imblic  press  was  the  goveriiunmt  sup- 
ported by  such  au  array  of  accoai))Ii6hed  speakers  and  well- 
trainod  writers  as  were  enlisted  in  oppOEition  to  it.  In  a 
division  the  ministry  was  united  and  powerful ;  but  in  a  debate 
it  was  singularly  weak.  Nor  were  the  papers  iu  the  interest 
of  the  govornmont  equal  in  ability  to  those  iu  the  Opposition. 
Iu  this  slate  of  things  Canning  suggested  the  publieutiou  of  a 
weekly  journal,  devoted  to  refutation  and  ridicule  of  the  Wliig 
writers;  iind  he  is  said  to  have  written  the  prospectus  defining 
the  objects  of  the  publication :  — 


D,"  he  soya,  5)ieaking  in  the  name  of  llie  editors, 
"  to  jiubli^h  weekly,  during  the  session  of  Parliament,  a  paper,  contain- 
iDg,  —  First,  an  abstract  of  the  important  events  of  the  week,  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  Secondly,  such  relleetions  as  may  naturallj  arise  out 
of  tlicm ;  and,  Thirdly,  a  contradiction  and  confutation  of  the  falsehoods 
and  niisrejiresentaliona  concerning  these  events,  their  causes,  and  their 
oonsetguenceit,  which  may  he  found  in  ihe  papers  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  Sedition  and  Irreligion,  to  the  [lay  or  principles  of  France." 

TIio  first  number  of  the  journal  thus  announced  was  issued 
on  the  20th  of  November,  1797,  in  a  quarto  form  of  eight 
pages,  without  advertisements,  Gifford,  afterward  editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  was  the  editor  ;  Canning,  George  Ellis, 
John  Huokham  Frere,  Jeukiuson,  afterward  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, and  Lord  Moruington,  afterward  Marquis  Welleslcy, 
were  the  principal  contributors,  aud  even  Mr.  Pitt  himself  is 
believed  to  have  contributed  to  some  of  the  numbers.  Fiom 
the  contliet  of  internal  and  external  evidence  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  authorship  of  many  of  the  pieces,  and  in  some 
instances  they  wore  doubtless  joint  productions ;  but  it  is 
known  that  Canning  was  a  very  largo  contributor,  especially 
to  the  poetical  tlepartment.  Ho  also  wrote  the  Introduction  in 
the  first  number,  in  which  the  editor  laments  his  inability  "  to 
find  one  good  and  true  poet  of  sound  principles  and  sober 
practice,  upon  whom  we  could  n'ly  for  furnishing  us  with  a 
handsome  quantity  of  sufiicient  and  approved  verse,"  and  in 
whicli  occurs  the  celebrated  description  of  the  Jacobin  poet, 
who  "  points  the  thunder  of  his  blank  verse  at  the  bead  of  the 
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recruiting  sergeant,  or  roars  in  dithyrambics  against  the  lieu- 
tenant of  press-gangs."  To  this  number  Canning  likewise 
contributed  the  well-known  parody  on  Southey's  inscription 
for  the  apartment  where  Harry  Marten  was  imprisoned. 
Among  his  other  poetical  contributions  are  ^  The  Friend  of 
Humanity  and  the  Knife-Grinder,"  the  lines  ^  To  the  Author, 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Editors  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,"  ^  The  Pro- 
gress of  Man,"  and  *^  New  Morality,"  perhaps  the  most  &mou8, 
as  it  is  the  most  malignant,  piece  in  the  whole  work.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  aware  that  he  ever  daimed  the  authorship  <^ 
these  pieces,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  his  connection 
with  the  Anti-Jacobin ;  and  once,  when  he  was  attacked  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  this  account,  he  unhesitatin^y  declared 
that  he  "^  felt  no  shame  for  its  character  or  principles,  nor  any 
other  sorrow  for  the  share  he  had  had  in  it,  than  that  which 
the  imperfection  of  his  pieces  was  calcidated  to  inspire." 

In  truth  the  wit  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  was  singularly  keen  and 
effective ;  and  its  blows  were  aimed  with  admirable  skill.  No 
other  work  of  its  kind,  except  the  BoUiad,  was  ever  character- 
ized  by  so  much  brilliancy  and  power,  and  no  one  ever  secured 
so  enduring  a  reputation.  StiU,  it  was  marked  by  a  bitterness 
and  malignity  of  tone,  an  unscrupidousness  of  statement,  and 
a  disregard  of  the  common  decencies  of  life,  which  nothing  can 
justifjr.  Fox  and  the  Whigs  were  pursued  with  unbounded 
virulence :  all  who  differed  firom  the  writers  were  treated  as 
little  better  than  knaves  or  traitors ;  and  men  who  had  few  or 
no  political  sympathies  in  common  were  comprehended  in  one 
sweeping  ban.  Powerful  as  the  Anti-Jacobin  proved  itself  in 
attack,  it  was  a  scarcely  less  dangerous  ally ;  and  at  the  end  of 
ei^t  or  nine  months  it  was  discontinued, — at  the  instigation  of 
Pitt,  it  is  said.  Its  writers,  however,  had  enriched  the  language 
with  some  of  the  most  admirable  parodies  ever  written ;  and 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  political  principles  which  they 
advocated,  or  of  the  indecency  of  some  of  their  productions, 
the  merit  of  much  of  their  poetry  must  be  universally  con- 
ceded. More  than  any  one  else,  Canning  contributed  to  build 
up  this  posthumous  hme  for  a  series  of  fugitive  poems  de- 
signed by  their  writers  for  no  higher  purpose  than  to  subserve 
a  mere  partisan  end. 
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npoii  Ih«  discontiniiftnce  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  Canning  again 
beciime  a  frcijiiont  speaker  in  tho  House  of  Commons ;  and- 
wlien  Mr.  Tiorney  brought  forward  his  motion  i-esjiecting 
peace  with  Franco,  in  Deccmbor,  1798,  he  opposed  it  in  a  long 
and  vory  able  speech  On  the  history  of  the  war  and  the  actual 
fionditioD  of  the  country.  A  few  weeks  later,  when  Dundas 
brought  down  tlia  King's  Message  relatiTe  to  a  Union  with 
Irchind,  he  again  addrereed  the  HoHse;  and  both  by  ppcoch 
and  vote  he  contribnted  to  the  success  of  that  great  measure 
in  the  English  Parliament.  No  man,  indeed,  was  more  active 
in  support  of  the  Union  than  Canning.  After  it  was  carried 
he  was  one  of  those  who  followed  Mr.  Pitt  into  retirement,  on 
the  alleged  ground  of  their  inability  to  obtain  the  King's  con- 
sent to  bring  forward  Catholic  Emancipation.  Canning  re- 
eoained  out  of  office  until  the  formation  of  Mr.  Pitt's  second 
lillministration,  in  tho  early  ()art  of  1804. 

Tho  last  9pecch  which  he  delivered  previously  to  Mr.  Pitt's 
rewgnation  was  in  February,  1800,  when  ho  spoke  at  length 
on  the  King's  Message  relative  to  Bonaparte's  overtures  for 
peace,  and  strongly  defended  the  war.  In  the  following  July 
he  married  Miss  Joan  Scott,  daughter  of  General  .Scott  and 
rister-in-law  of  tho  Marquis  of  Tichficld,  afterward  Duke  of 
Portland.  By  this  marriage  Canning  acquired  a  fortune  of 
one  biindrctt  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  added  much  to  his 
political  weight  and  influence.  His  Parliamentary  position, 
llowever,  soon  began  to  give  him  some  degree  of  uneasiness. 
Pitt'n  relation  to  Addington  and  tho  new  nmnistry  was  peculiar, 
ftnd  embarrassing  to  his  friends  and  supporters.  They  could 
aot,  consi.^itently  with  their  own  views  of  public  policy,  give  to 
Addington  the  countenance  of  their  speeches  and  votes.  Still 
less  could  tliey  join  the  Ojipositiou  wliile  Pitt  continued  to 
hidd  his  anomalous  position  in  reference  to  the  ministry.  In 
this  dilemma  Canning  and  the  other  Pittites  not  uufrequently 
ipoke  against  the  ministers,  and  refuted  the  ministerial  argu- 
ments, while  they  voted  for  the  ministerial  measures.  But 
Buch  a  condition  of  things  could  not  last ;  and  though  Canning 
hesitated  to  join  the  Opposition,  his  attacks  soon  became  more 
firequcut  and  more  bitter. 

Certainly  a  weaker  administration  than  that  of  Addington, 
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or  the  Doctor,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  had  not  existed  in 
England  for  manj  rears ;  and  there  had  nerer  been  one  ibr 
which  more  contempt  was  expressed,  both  in  Pailiament  and 
in  the  private  correspondence  of  the  great  party  leaders.  As 
early  as  Febroary,  1801,  before  the  ministerial  aximngemeiilB 
were  completed,  Fox  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale :  ^  Do 
you  think  they  could  hare  picked  out  any  one  fellow  in  die 
House  of  Commons  so  sure  to  make  a  foolish  figure  in  flus 
new  situation  as  Addington  ?  I  think  not.^'  A  year  later  he 
expressed  himself  still  more  strongly.  ^  The  tmttk  is,  I  siqh 
pose,"  he  wrote,  ^^  that  Addington  is  a  fool,  and  that  there  is 
no  reasoning  upon  the  actions  of  such,  eq^ecially  when  tfaef 
have  got  about  them,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  a  parcel  of 
people  as  foolish  as  himself/*  This  unfavorable  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  a  longer  obsen'ation,  and  in  Mardi,  1804,  a  flaw 
months  before  the  fall  of  the  ministry.  Fox  wrote  to  Lord 
Lauderdale :  ^'  The  Doctor  is  more  and  more  contemned  every 
day;  indeed,  the  contempt,  both  with  respect  to  the  d^ree 
and  universality  of  it,  is  beyond  what  was  ever  known.  Not 
one  unfiaid  defender,  unless  you  reckon  Dallas,  who  is  im- 
patient for  the  .Solicitor-Generalship."  A  fortnight  later  he 
wrote  to  the  same  correspondent:  "The  Doctor  has  ex- 
ceeded, if  possible,  all  his  former  lies  in  what  he  said  about 
the  Russian  business.  It  is,  I  own,  an  ignoble  chase,  but  I 
should  have  great  pleasure  in  hunting  down  this  vile  fellow." 
Lord  Grenville  entertained  an  equally  unfavorable  opinion  of 
the  minister ;  and  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  under  date  of  January  5th,  1804,  he  says :  "  Tom 
asked  me,  and  seemed  to  expect  that  I  should  learn  from  my 
visitor,  what  the  Doctor's  mysterious  declaration  in  answer  to 
Fox's  question  could  possibly  mean.  It  meant,  as  usual  with 
the  Doctor's  mysteries,  nothing  at  all,  and  the  whole  assertion 
was,  as  is  no  less  usual  with  the  Doctor's  assertions,  a  lie." 
At  the  outset,  Pitt  probably  regarded  him  only  as  a  useful  tool 
to  fill  the  office  of  prime  minister,  while  he  himself  secretly 
directed  the  measures  of  the  goveriunent.  This  opinion  Pitt 
had  occasion  afterward  to  change  ;  but  it  did  not  give  place  to 
a  more  favorable  judgment.  Sheridan  constantly  ridiculed  the 
unfortunate  premier  in  Parliament ;  and  in  one  of  his  speeches 
he  parodied  Martial  with  great  efiect :  — 
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"  I  ilo  not  like  (hoe,  Dottor  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this  I  'm  sure,  I  Icuow  fuU  well, 
I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell." 

t  anotlicr  occasion,  when  the  Scotch  members  had  deserted 
9  minister,  ho  threw  the  House  into  a  storm  of  laughter  by 

claiming,  "  Doctor,  the  Thanes  fly  from  thee  I "    Lidced,  the 

political  literatmv  of  the  period  abounds  with  illustrations  of 

tho   contempt   witlt   which   Addiugton   was   regarded   by   all 

parties,  and  of  the  ridicule  heaped  upon  him. 

^XCaDning  fully  shared  these  feelings,  and  his  dislike  of  the 

Bister  is  said  to  liavc  found  expression  in  vorsc  as  well  as  in 

1  Parliamentary  speeches.     Among  the  pieces  ascribed  to 

*  The   Grand   Consultation,"   "Moderate   Men  and 

rderate  Measures,"  and  an  "Ode  to  the  Doctor,"  beginning, 

"  Hon  blest,  how  firm  the  itatoaman  sinnds, 
(Him  no  low  intrigue  e'er  shsdl  move,) 
Circled  by  faithful  kindred  bonds. 
And  propped  by  fond_^fcma/  love. 

"When  hia  speeches  bobble  vitely. 

What '  Hear  hitia '  burst  fiimi  Brother  Hiley  ; 
When  (he  faltering  perioils  log. 

Hark  to  the  cheers  of  Brother  Bra^e."* 

lout  the  same  time  he  wrote  tho  famous  song,  "  Tlie  PilCB 
t  weathered  the  Storm,"  of  wtiich  the  chief  purpose  was 
'  lubtedly  to  prepare  the  way  for  Pitt's  remrn  to  power. 

E  Parliament  he  rarely  spoke  of  tlie  ministers  in  respectful 

terms,  and  often  ilrew  invidious  comparisons  between  them 
and  his  great  loader.     Thus  in  a  speech  on  the  Army  Esti- 
mates, on  tlie  8th  of  December,  1802,  while  supporting  the 
~U|iisters  by  his  vote,  he  took  occasion  to  avow  his  utter  w^ 
ionfidence  in  them. 

"Brodm  Hiley*'  aiid  "Brother  BrainBIB"  were  Mr,   Hiley  Addiugton, 

B  minUter'a  Iirut1ii;r,  &ii<1  Mr.  Bmgge  Buthimt,  his  1iruthcr-iu-1aw,     BuUi  wero 

:ten  of  the  ministry,  and  both  hold  IncrntivB  ftppointmenlii  under  the 

Tho  Kbriqael  of  tho  Doctor  wn»  first  applied  to  Addiugton  by  Cao- 

s  probably  suggested  purity  by  tba  fact  tbat  Addington'a  fiUher  wh9  a 

1,  and  partly  by  Addington's  own  recomnieiidBtion  of  a  hop  pillow  on  the 

«  of  one  of  the  king's  attacks  of  insiinity. 
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'^  I  have  no  disguise  nor  reservation,^  he  said ;  ^  I  do  think  that  this 
is  a  time  when  the  administration  of  the  government  ought  to  be  in  the 
ablest  and  fittest  hands ;  I  do  not  think  the  hands  in  which  it  is  now 
placed  answer  to  that  description ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  conceal  in  what 
quarter  I  think  that  fitness  most  eminently  resides ;  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  tlie  doctrines  which  have  been  advanced,  that,  in  times  like  the  pres- 
ent, the  fitness  of  individuals  for  their  political  situation  is  no  part  of 
the  consideration  to  which  a  member  of  Parliament  maj  fairly  turn  his 
attention.  I  know  not  a  more  solemn  or  important  duty-  that  a  member 
of  Parliament  can  have  to  discharge,  than  by  giving,  at  fit  seasons,  a 
free  opinion  upon  the  character  and  qualities  of  public  men.  Away 
with  the  cant  of  ^  Measures,  not  men ' !  the  idle  supposition  that  it  is  the 
harness,  and  not  the  horses,  that  draw  the  chariot  along !  No,  sir,  if 
the  comparison  must  be  made,  if  the  distinction  must  be  taken,  men  are 
everything,  measures  comparatively  nothing.  I  speak,  sir,  of  times  of 
difiiculty  and  danger,  —  of  times  when  systems  are  shaken,  when  prece- 
dents and  general  rules  of  conduct  fail.  Then  it  is,  that  not  to  this  or 
that  measure,  however  prudently  devised,  however  blameless  in  execu- 
tion, but  to  the  energy  and  character  of  individuals,  a  state  must  be 
indebted  for  its  salvation.  Then  it  is  that  kingdoms  rise  or  fall  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  upheld,  not  by  well-meant  endeavors,  laudable 
though  they  may  be,  but  by  commanding,  overawing  talents,  —  by  able 
men." 

Tliis  general  contempt  and  distrust  found  expression  in  a 
series  of  resolutions  moved  by  Colonel  Patten  on  the  8d  of 
June,  1808,  condemnatory  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  minis- 
try, and  concluding  with  the  declaration,  "  That,  by  all  these 
instances  of  misconduct  in  the  present  ministers  of  his  Msgesh 
ty's  government,  they  have  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them,  in  such  an  important  crisis  as  the 
present."  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr. 
Pitt  spoke  briefly,  declaring  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  vote 
either  for  or  against  the  propositions,  and  concluding  with  a 
motion  "  that  the  other  orders  of  the  day  be  now  read."  The 
eflFect  of  this  motion,  if  carried,  would  bo  to  evade  a  decisive 
vote  on  the  motion  of  a  want  of  confidence,  but  it  was  accept- 
able neither  to  the  ministers  nor  to  their  opponents.  On  the 
part  of  the  former,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  at  that  time  Secretary 
for  Foreign  AflFairs,  declared  that  "  ministers  could  not  acqui- 
esce in  the  discredit  of  a  suspended  censure."    On  the  other 
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hand.  Canning,  after  expressing  "  his  paiu   and   reluctaucc. 
liicli  nothing  less  than  a  conscientious  sense  of  dnty  could 
table  him  to  subdue,  at  finding  himself  compelled  to  differ, 
r  the  first  time  in  Ms  life,  from  his  right  honorable  friend," 
boldly  attacked  tho   ministry.     "  Subscribing,  therefore,"  he 
said  in  conclusion,  "  to  the  truth  of  every  allegation  contained 
in  the  resolutions  to  which  he  had  referred,  he  could  have  no 
eitation  in  giving  a  lioarty  assent  to  the  resolntion  which 
lerts  that  by  these  instances  of  misconduct  the  ministers  had 
id  thomselves  unwortliy  of  the  confidence  of  Parliament, 
incapable  of  administering  the  pulilic  affairs  to  advantage 
crisis  of  such  difficulty  and  danger."     In  order  to  give 
ten  greater  point  to  his  vote,  he  added,  "  with  all  the  solem- 
nity which  he  fi>]t  to  belong  to  euch  a  declaration,  that  he  did 
not  think  the  country  safe  while  the   administration   of  its 
liffiiirs  was  suffered  to  continue  in  such  hands."     The  question 
ing  then  pnt  on  Mr.  Pitt's  motion,  only  fifty-sis  members 
ted  in  favor  of  it  and  three  hundred  and  tliirty-three  against 
Mr.  Pitt  and  some  of  his  friends   iimnediately  left  the 
1,  and  the  question  then  reverted  to  Mr.  Patten's  resolu- 
is,  the  first  of  which  was  negatived.     When  the  question 
B  put  on  the  second  resolution,  Mr.  Fox  rose  and  said,  that 
I  should  not  vote  for  the  rosolution,  though  it  was  impos- 
3  for  him  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  ministers,  because 
i  not  know  but  that  tlie  successors  of  the  present  minis- 
f  might  be  more  objectionable  to  him  than  they  were."     He 
iordingly  withdrew,  with  several  of  hia  supporters,  without 
riding.     On  a  division,  the  resolution  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  against  thirty-fonr, —  Mr.  Can- 
ning being  one  of  the  tellers  for  the  minority.     Two  of  tho 
remaining  resolutions  were  likewise  negatived,  and  tho  fifth 
B  withdrawn. 

The  ministry  had  triumphed;  hut  their  victory  had  shown 
;  they  were  able  to  hold  office  only  through  the  divisions 
and  jealousies  of  their  o]ipouents.  Of  this  source  of  strength 
they  were  soon  deprived.  Early  in  the  following  year  a  juno- 
1  was  formed  between  Pox  and  the  Grenvillcs,  who  now 
1  in  a  systematic  opposition  to  tho  ministry,  Tho  new 
tosition  speedily  commenced  a  series  of  attacks  on  tho  gov- 


ernraent,  in  several  of  which  they  were  aided  by  Pitt :  and  so 
successful  were  they,  that,  at  the  close  of  April,  Addington, 
findlDg  his  majorities  rapidly  diminishing,  determined  to  re- 
sign.  Pitt  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  forming  an  adminis- 
tration, and  at  once  proposed  a  mijiistry  on  a  broad  basis,  so 
as  to  include  Fox  and  tlie  Grcnvilles.  To  this  plan  George 
ni.  objected,  peremptorily  refusing  to  admit  Fox  to  a  seat  iu 
the  Cabinet,  The  consequence  was,  that  the  friends  of  Mr, 
Fox  and  Lord  GrenviUe  refused  to  join  the  proposed  aJmims- 
ti"ation.  Their  refusal  embarrassed  Mr.  Pitt;  but  he  GuoUy 
succeeded  in  forming  a  Cabinet  of  twelve  members,  including 
six  of  the  late  ministers.  The  principal  members  of  the  new 
government  were  Mr.  Pitt,  First  Lord  of  tlio  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Lord  Kldon,  Chaneellot ;  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  President  of  the  Council ;  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department;  Lord  Harrowby, 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Lord  Melville,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty;  and  Lord  Castlcroagh,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  Canning  had  declined  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
was  accordingly  made  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 

In  this  capacity  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  defence  of  his 
predecessor.  Lord  Melville,  wlien  articles  of  impcacUmont  were 
brought  against  that  wily  Scot  for  embezzlement  and  official 
corruption,  and  at  the  same  time  justified  some  of  bis  own  acta 
which  had  been  called  in  question.  But  ho  was  less  guccosb- 
ful  in  defending  Melville  than  in  vindicating  himself,  "  Yon 
don't  meet  with  a  single  person  in  any  company  whatever," 
saya  Horner  in  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  who  pro- 
tends to  deny,  or  will  suffer  you  to  doubt,  that  Lord  Melville 
has  participated  iu  the  peculations  of  his  subordinate.  The 
cry  is  loud  against  placemen  and  Scotsmen."  Under  these 
circumstances,  even  Canning's  ingenious  and  weighty  argu- 
ments were  not  likely  to  produce  much  effect.  Whitbread's 
resolutions,  condemning  tlic  conduct  of  Lord  Melville,  were 
carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker;  and  a  few  days 
afterward  the  unfortunate  peer  resigned  his  seat  at  tlic  Ad- 
miralty Board,  and  liis  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  final  result  was  the  acquittal  of  Lord 
Melville ;  but  the  proceedings  against  him  seriously  weakened 
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the  ministry.     "  We  can  get  OTOr  Auaterlitz,"  said  Pilt,  iu 
b^reuce  t«  tliia  aulyect  Dot  long  before  his  death,  "  imt  wo 
I  never  get  uver  the  Tenth  Report."     Every  one  saw  tho 
ii>Icne^s  of  the  ailroiuistratiou  ;  yot  uo  attempt  was  made  to 
mgtben  it,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  January,  1803, 
Ifi  ceased  to  exist. 
_  I  After   some  fruitleBS  negotiations,   with  a  view  to   tho  re- 
coustruetioii  of  the  Cabiuet,  tlic  king  aiithoriKod  Lord  Gren- 
Tillo  to  form  a  new  ministry  on  a  broad  ba^is.     His  Lordijhip 
at  onee  undertook   the  task,  and  with   little   difficulty  con- 
vctcd  an  administration  which  included  most  of  the  prumi- 
mt  statesmen,  and  wiiich  is  commonly  spoken  of  under  tlie 
me  of  "  All  the  Talents."    Lord  GrcnviUe  was  First  Lord  of 
e  Treasury ;  Lord  Henry  Petty,  now  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
iicellor  of  the    Exchequer ;   Pox,  Secretary   for  Foreign 
Biirs ;  Eari  Spencer,  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department ; 
Windham,  Secretary  for  War  and  tho  Colonies ;  Grey,  then 
known  as  Lord  Howick,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  Erskine, 
Chancellor;  and  even  Addington,  wlio  had  recently  been  cre- 
atud  Lord  Sidmoutb,  was  admitted  into  the  Cabinet  as  Privy 
8eai.     The  ministry  was  certainly  very  strong  in  aliility  ;  but 
it  contained  numerous  elements  of  discord,  and  olTeiod  to  the 
late  ministers  at  least  one  vulnerable  point  of  attack.     In  per- 
fecting  their  arrangements  the  new  Coalition  had  given   to 
Lord  Ellenborough,  at  that  tirao  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
mch,  a  seat  in  tiie  Cabinet  without  office.     To  such  an  ar- 
mgement  there  were  obvious  objections,  since  his  Lordship 
igbt  be  required  to  try  prosecutions  as  a  judge  which  ho  had 
reviously  recommended  as  a  minister.    This  iucongi'utty  docs 
;  Hocm,  however,  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  minis- 
8 :  but  it  did  not  escape  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  Opposition. 
As  soon  as  tlie  appointments  were  announced,  notices  of  mo- 
tions in  reference  to  the  subject  wei'e  given  iu  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  much  indignation  and  alarm  were  expressed 
out  of  Parliament.     In  the  discufisiona  which  followed,  Mr. 
Caiming,  whose  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
much  increased  by  tho  death  of  Mr,  Pitt,  made  a  very  elfective 
mont  against  the  appointment.    Nevertheless,  the  proposed 
isure  was  negatived  iu  the  Commons  by  a  largo  majority, 
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and  ill  the  Lords  without  a  division,  though,  as  Lord  CampboU 
well  observes  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  "  the  argn- 
mont  was  all  on  tho  losing  side."  Camiing  also  very  strongly 
opposed  Mr,  Windham's  celebrated  Limited  Service  Bill  and 
the  annual  Mutiny  Bill ;  and  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that 
he  was  even  more  violent  iii  opposition  to  "  All  the  Talents," 
than  he  had  been  in  his  attacks  on  the  Addington  ministry, 
speeches  were  frequent,  and  ho  carried  into  the  debates 
!  same  spirit  of  unrelenting  bitterness  which  he  had  previ- 
isly  exhibited  in  the  Anti-Jacobin. 

Tho  attacks  on  tho  appointment  of  Lord  Ellenhorongh 
doubtless  weakened  the  ministry ;  but  it  soon  afterward 
received  a  severer  blow  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  13lh  of  September,  180*!,  —  a  little  moro  than 
seven  months  after  the  new  ministers  had  taken  office.  In  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet,  rendered  necessary  by  this 
event,  Lord  Howick  was  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment; Lord  Holland  was  made  Privy  Seal,  in  place  of  Lord 
Sidmouth,  who  became  Presidejit  of  the  Council ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Grenville  was  appointed  to  the  Admiralty  ;  and  Mr.  Tierney 
was  made  President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  The  new  ar- 
rangemouts,  however,  were  of  short  duration.  The  Catholic 
Question  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Tories  soon  proved  fatal  to 
tho  government.  Trusting  too  much  in  their  own  strength, 
and  desirous  of  removing  one  blot  at  least  from  ttie  statute- 
book,  tlie  ministers  determined,  with  the  consent  of  tlie  king, 
to  introduce  a  bill  enabling  his  Majesty  to  grout  military  com- 
missions to  members  of  the  Romisli  Church,  Subsequently 
the  king  withdrew  his  consent  to  the  measure,  and  the  minis- 
ters accordingly  yielded  the  point.  But  the  bigoted  mind  of 
George  III,  was  not  satislicd  with  this  concession.  With 
characteristic  obstinacy,  he  demanded  of  his  resjtonsible  ad- 
visers, in  addition  to  the  mthdrawal  of  the  obnoxious  1)111,  a 
written  declaration  that  they  would  never  bring  the  subject 
forward  again,  and  that  they  would  not  propose  any  further 
measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  To  this  extraordinai7 
demand  tliey  refnscd  to  accede,  and,  with  a  just  sense  of 
their  own  duty,  they  tendered  their  resignations,  which  were 
promptly  accepted . 
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Ou  the  fall  of  tlia  Greuville  ministry  the  Tories  imiuodi- 

fatelj  rutunicd  to  power,     lu  the  neve  lulmiaistration  the  Duke 

■^Portland  was  First  Lord  of  tlie  Treasury  ;  S]jencer  Perceval 

^as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  the  loail  of  tho  House 

of  Commons ;  Lord  Hawkosbuiy  was  Borne  Secretary ;  Lord 

Castlcroagh,   Secretary   of  War :    and   Lord   "Westmoreland, 

Priv)-  Senl.     Mr.  Oanning  was  made  Foreign  Secretary.     Hia 

^■eoptanco  of  office  at  this  time,  and  in  an  administi'atiou  thus 

^Hbstitutcd,  subjected  him  to  much  obloquy,  as  it  was  geuer- 

Buy  thought  that  he  had  aacrificcd  his  interest  in  the  Caiholic  ' 

claims  to  the  love  of  office,     Sydney  Smith  in  particular  made 

him  a  special  mark  for  the  most  merciless  ridiculo  and  satire 

In  the  Letters  of  Peter  Plymley,  nttackiug  him,  said  tJio  great 

Hit,  "  not  for  the  love  of  glory,  but  from  the  love  of  utility,  as 

^Btiurgomastcr  hunts  a  rat  in  a  r>\itch  dyke,  for  fear  it  should 

^■iod  a  province."     It  does  not,  however,  apiicar  that  Canning 

^Hfl  in  reality  sacrifice  the  Catholic  cause  to  gicnional  ambition, 

^ft  that  ho  could  have  promoted  the  successful  issue  of  the 

^Ktholic  Question  by  declining  to  take  office.* 

^■Hr.  Canning  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Dopart- 

^nnt  for  a  little  more  than  two  years.     During  this  period  he 

^He  Tcry  actively  engaged  in  negotiations  for  a  more  eflectual 

^fcsecution  of  the  war,  and  also  with  the  American  minister 

^B  reference  to  the  atfair  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  other  matters 

^E  dispute  with  this  country.     His   diplomatic   papers   were 

irritteu  with  very  great  ability,  though  they  were  Bomotimoa 

disfigured  by  sarcastic  expressions,  unl}ecoming  in  the  diseus- 

sion  of  great  questions  of  international  policy,  and  little  suited 

■  Tlio  iDiniilnruiJ  I'lianges  fonncil  Ibu  gut(jecl  of  a  debate  in  the  Ilouac  uf  Coax- 

mimi,  on  H  mutioD  "  [lint  II  wiu  rontriLrf  to  the  tlrat  duties  of  the  reapoiilililc  minta- 

^tapof  tlic  cmwa  n  ^t(>  n  pUdgo  that  ihcj  would  not  oA^r  wlriw  to  his  Miy'csty 

^Hwtjr  Mbjwl  or  tiationitl  cunvcro."    But  after  ■  vaj  Buimawd  diet-iusiou  the 

^^■Hon  WM  defeated  bj  n  voR  of  (wo  haodrcd  and  twcn^-Nx  in  favor  to  Iwo  liun- 

^HS  ftnd  fift^-viglit  agaiiiKi  it.    Acmrdiiig  to  Sir  Samuel  Rouiillf ,  wlio  givr's  an 

TPrnsmiiH!  ai'iionnl  of  the  doLatfl  and  dirisioa,  "Canning,  after  Iho  moat  fnlBotne 

■dnlalJott  of  the  king,  uud  that  lie  had  made  up  his  mind,  vhen  the  Ciitlinlic  Bill 

wu  Srsl  tDDDlionedi  10  fate  for  it  if  the  king  ww  for  it,  and  againut  it  if  tlio  kbg 

vta  Ngainst  It."   Tliie  was  tvrtninlj'  an  iiiifortnnnte  dvi^laration,  dikI,  if  it  wi^re  to  be 

interpreted  lllerolly,  It  would  imply  a  remarkable  indiffercnoe  to  the  siihji^i-I,  or  a 

gtau  want  of  moml  prinriplo ;  bat  we  now  know  thnl  Canning  uicani  onl/  that  ho 

wooM  not  vniljuigvr  ttiv  kla^'s  ueiital  bcalth  fur  Ihu  sake  of  the  Caiholii^  cnnis. 
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to  conciliate.  In  Parliament  he  continued  to  be  a  frequent 
speaker,  and,  tliougb  he  did  not  hold  the  position  of  leader,  ho 
was  one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the  ministerial  policy.  Tlie 
two  most  important  occasions  on  which  he  spoke  were  in  the 
debates  on  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen,  and  the  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  on  botli  occasions 
he  spoke  at  length  and  with  miconmion  ability.  He  also  took 
part  ill  the  discussions  on  the  Roman  Catholic  petition  In  May, 
1808,  on  the  affairs  of  Spain,  on  the  state  of  the  empire,  and 
Otlier  questions  of  temporary  importance.  In  the  debates  on 
the  Copenhagen  expedition,  he  took  very  high  ground,  stoutly 
contending  that  the  necessity  of  the  case  fully  justified  the 
course  adopted  by  the  ministry,  but  utterly  refusing  to  name 
the  source  whence  they  bad  obtained  their  information.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  by  every  impartial  student  of  his- 
tory, that  no  argument  can  justify  so  gross  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  a  neutral  nation,  tliat  it  left  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
British  name,  and  that  Mr.  Canning's  connection  with  it  forms 
one  of  the  least  justifiable  acts  in  his  public  life. 

Toward  the  close  of  1809  an  event  occurred  which  led  to 
Mr.  Canning's  resignation,  and  also  produced  other  important 
changes  in  the  Cabinet.  He  had  for  some  time  entertained 
the  opinion  that  a  change  in  the  War  Department  would  bo 
advantageous  to  the  public  interests;  and  this  opinion  was 
communicated  to  the  premier  early  in  the  spring.  At  the 
same  time  Mr,  Canning  tendered  his  own  resignation  as  the 
alternative  if  the  proposed  change  should  not  be  effected. 
After  some  delay,  the  propriety  of  a  change  was  acquiesced  in 
by  the  head  of  the  government,  and  from  time  to  time  various 
arrangements  were  proposed  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  either 
by  the  appointmeut  of  Lord  WcUesley  as  successor  to  Lord 
Castleroagh,  or  by  the  transfer  of  the  political  correspondence 
of  the  War  Department  to  the  Foreign  Office.  But  no  intima- 
tion that  any  change  in  the  business  of  his  office  had  been 
contem|)lated  was  conveyed  to  Lord  Castleroagh  for  several 
months,  though  it  was  well  known  to  the  other  members  of 
the  govcnimcut,  and  Mr.  Canning  had  frequently  expressed 
&  desire  that  he  should  be  informed  of  it.  As  the  natural 
result  of  this  concealment,  his  Lordship  was  greatly  exasper- 
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fed  wbeu  ho  first  learned  what  had  transpired.     He  at  once 
a  note  to  Mr,  Canning  in  reference  to  tlie  subject. 
I  have  no  right,  as  a  public  man,"  he  said,  "  to  resent  yo\ir 
manding,  upon  public  grounds,  my  removal  from  the  partic- 
ttlar  office  I  have  held,  or  even  from  the  administration,  as  a 
coudittou  of  your  continuing  a  member  of  the  government; 
but  I  have  a  distinct  right  to  espeet  that  a  proposition  justi- 
fiable in  itself  shall  not  be  executed  in  an  uujustifiablL'  man- 
ner, and  at  the  expense  of  my  honor  and  reputation."     Id 
reply  to  this  demand  Canning  contented  himself  with  denying 
^■0  coiTCCtness  of  his  Lordship's  inference,  without  oQbring  any 
^^nlonation  ;  and  a  hostile  meeting  was  accordingly  arranged. 
HItook  place  ou  Putney  Heath  on  the  21st  of  September ;  and 
on  the  second  fire,  Canning  received  a  slight  wound  in  the 
thigh.     But  withiu  three  weeks  he  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  attend  tlie  king's  levee  and  resign  his  office.     He  was  fol- 
^Hred  into  retirement  by  his  personal  friends,  Huskisson  and 
^Mtrges  Bourne.     Lord  Castlereagh  also   resigned  about  the 
^Hme  time  ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland  put  an  end  to  the  administration. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  published  documents 

relative  to  tliis  famous  duel,  it  is  clear  that  neither  party  can 

^kape  grave  censure.     It  is  true  that  tlje  ])ractice  of  settling 

^■rate  disputes  by  an  appeal  to  ai-ms  was  not  as  severely  con- 

^ftnned  by  public  sentiment  then  as  it  now  is.     Yet  it  was 

^ftierally  considered  that  Lord  Castlereagli's  conduct  was  rash 

^Hd  inconsiderate,  and  that,  so  far  as  Mr.  Canning  wiks  cou- 

^Hmed,  tliore  was  no  sufficient  ground   for  the   duel.     Lord 

^Bstlere^^li  had  indeed  been  shamefully  treated,  but  for  this 

^Hntment  Mr.  Canning   was  not  responsible.      He  had  con- 

^Kntly  ui'ged  ou  the  premier  the  imj>ortance  of  a  frank  and 

^Buily  dealing  with  his  colleague,  and  had  himself  adopted 

^^bt  course  through  the  early  Blagea  of  the  transaction.     But, 

^B  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  well  remarks,  "  if  Lord  Castlereagh's 

vending  the  chullcnge  was  reprehensible,  the  manner  in  which 

it  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Canning  was,  if  possible,  still  more 

daflprving  of  censure."     The  proper  line  of  conduct  for  him  to 

^Mnuc  was  perfectly  obvious.     Lord  Castlereagh's  challenge 

^Bifl  founded  on  a  mistake,  which  it  was  easy  to  correct  with- 
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out  any  sacrifice  of  personal  honor,  or  any  breach  of  public  or 
private  couftdouce.  Mr.  Canning  did  not  adopt  tliis  stmight- 
forwurd  course.  On  the  contrary,  lie  wrote  to  Lord  Castlo- 
njagh  that  his  Lordship  had  totally  misconceived  bis  condtiot, 
but  tiiat  ho  would  not  Ect  him  right ;  and  he  eagerly  accepted 
the  challenge.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  irritating,  or 
more  repugnant  to  every  soutiment  of  justice,  than  such  a  re- 
ply ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  recorded  instance  in  tlie  annals  of 
privato  warfare  which  does  not  admit  of  palliation  more  readily 
than  docs  tliis  duel  between  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Uie  resignation  of 
the  rival  ministers  rendered  other  changes  necessary  in  the 
construction  of  the  government.  Spencer  Perceval  succeeded 
to  the  premiership  by  the  king's  command,  and  at  once  sought 
to  strengthen  the  ministry  by  enlarging  its  basis.  Overtures 
were  accordingly  made  to  Lords  Grey  and  Greuville  with  a 
view  of  procuring  their  co-operation ;  but  both  of  those  emi- 
nent men  refused  to  coalesce  with  statesmen  whose  principles 
and  policy  they  condemned,  and  by  wliom  they  felt  that  they 
bad  becu  ill  used  in  1807.  In  oonseqxience  of  their  refusal  to 
take  oBico,  nothing  remained  but  to  fill  up  the  ministry  from 
the  frie;ids  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  or  to  bring  forward  a  sufficient 
number  of  new  men.to  enable  the  government  to  go  on  with 
as  few  clianges  as  possible.  The  latter  alternative  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Perce\al  retained  the  Cliancellorship  of  the  Exchoquor, 
and  also  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Canning's  place 
was  filled,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  by  his  friend,  Lord 
Wellesley,  Lord  Hawkesbury  was  transferred  to  the  War 
Department,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  Homo  Department  by 
Mr.  Richard  Ryder.  To  the  new  ministry  Canning  gave  a 
qualified  b'lipport,  though  ho  did  not  take  a  very  active  jMirt 
in  the  discussions  in  Parliament." 

His  first  speech  of  much  imjKirtance  after  lue  retirement 
from  office  was  delivered  in  March,  1810,  in  the  adjourned  de- 
bate on  Lord  Porchester's  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the 

*  In  the  (ubiUiAhnicnt  of  (he  Quarterly  Review  he  took  a  warm  inleroBt.  Ho 
eootiibiitvil  lu  ii  a  rvviuw  of  Gifiunl'it  Life  of  I'iit ;  and  ha  also  mots  u  port  or  llw 
whole  of  loinii  otlicr  jiapen.  As  might  bare  hccD  luilidpiitei],  his  nrtii'li^'t  hud  kU 
Ihe  brilliancy  uf  hia  ipeeches,  and  they  were  amoag  the  moat  noljccolilc  pftpcn  of 
llietr  kind, 
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■dittoii  to  the  Scheldt.  In  this  speech  he  ably  and  zeal- 
ly  defended  the  propriety  of  this  disastrous  expedition,  con- 
linj.',  "  that,  in  advising  that  measure,  his  Majesty's  minis- 
were  actuated  by  a  just  sense  of  their  public  duty  ;  tlmt 
they  proceeded  upon  motives  and  principles,  such  as,  if  I  wore 
not  myself  a  party  concerned  in  the  transaction,  I  should  not 
scruple  to  asHcrt  entitled  tliem  to  the  approbation  of  their 
try ;  and  such  as  they  may  confidently  recommend  to 
(Ver  may  bo  iiereafter  their  successors  in  office."  The 
was  the  defeat  of  Lord  I'orchester's  resolutions,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  counter  resolution  approving  the  conduct  of 
the  ministers.  In  tlie  following  June  he  a^in  came  forward 
to  the  support  of  the  government  in  a  long  and  masterly 
(ch  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Vote  of  Credit  Bill,  in  the 
of  which  lie  ably  discussed  the  condition  of  Europe,  and 
•pain  in  particular,  strenuously  urging  the  moat  energetic 
icution  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula. 

the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  the  king  had  another  and 
attack  of  the  malady  by  which  so  much  of  his  life  was 
clouded,  and  the  question  of  the  Regency  once  more  became 
the  subject  of  animated  discussions.  In  these  debates  Mr. 
Canning  took  a  conspicuous  part,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  he  delivered  a  very  long  and  elaborate  speech  on  the 
Regency  Resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Perceval.  Canning's  posi- 
regard  to  tliis  subject  was  one  of  considerable  difficulty 
embarrassment.  As  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Pitt,  ho  could  not 
iistcntly  deny  the  right  of  Parliament  to  impose  such  restric- 
tns  ou  the  Regent  as  they  might  deem  proper.  But  having 
determined,  in  view  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  country, 
and  perhaps  with  an  eye  to  his  own  political  prospects,  to 
oppose  restrictions  in  the  present  instance,  he  was  compelled 
to  ground  his  opposition  to  tliera  entirely  on  reasons  of  expedi- 
ency. At  the  same  time  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  precedent  established  under  Mr.  Pitt's  adminis- 
tration, and  to  prove  his  own  consistency.  His  opposition, 
however,  was  fruitless,  and  the  proposed  restrictions  were 
period  of  one  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it 
^hat  no  amendment  in  the  king's  condition  was  to 
and  the  restrictions  were  not  renewed. 
roL.  xc  — MO.  186.  9 
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The  Hcxt  important  subject  which  engaged  Mr.  Canning's 
mtion  iu  Parliament  was  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Com- 
ittee,  submitted  by  Mr.  Homer  in  1811.  The  principal 
sech  wliich  Mr.  Canning  delivered  in  these  discussions  is 
imouly  regarded  as  one  of  bis  ablest  productions,  and  as 
ibodying  nearly  everything  since  urged  on  the  side  of  the 
istioQ  advocated  by  him.  Notlung,  indeed,  can  be  more 
minous  than  his  statement  of  the  principles  of  the  Bullion- 
or  more  persuasive  than  his  manner  of  recommending 
I.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  however,  that  while  he 
supported  the  first  fifteen  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Horner, 
wliich  contained  a  statement  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver  coin,  the  convertibility  of  the  notes  of  the 
Baulc  of  England,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  currency,  he 
opposed  the  sixteenth  resolution,  which  was  a  logical  deduction 
from  the  preceding  statement,  and  provided  for  an  early  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank.  All  the  resolutions, 
however,  were  rejected,  and  a  few  days  later  Mr.  Vansittart 
brought  forward  a  series  of  seventeen  counter  resolutions, 
^hese  were  opposed  by  Mr.  Canning  in  another  powerfiiJ 
lech ;  but  they  were  passed  by  a  considerable  majority. 
Early  in  the  following  year  the  adraiuistration  of  Mr.  Perce- 
val was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  assassination  of  the  premier 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  overtures  were 
at  once  made  to  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Wellesley,  who  had 
resigned  Rome  time  previously,  to  jom  the  ndnistry.  This 
invitation  was  refused  by  both,  from  an  unwillingness  to  form 
part  of  an  administration  constructed  on  the  basis  of  resistance 
to  the  Catholic  claims.  Upon  the  failure  of  these  negotiations 
various  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration on  a  broader  basis,  and  several  communications  passed 
between  Lords  Wellesley  and  Moira,  who  were  successively 
empowered  to  conduct  the  negotiations,  and  Lords  Qrey  and 
Grenville,  It  is  now  known  that  the  failure  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Whig  Lords  was  owing  to  the  treachery  of  Sheri- 
dan, whose  conduct  even  his  biographer,  Thomas  Moore,  says, 
admits  of  no  vindication."  Throughout  tlieso  transactious 
ning's  course  was  upright  and  consistent.  Though  aiis- 
he  said  in  a  speech  thirteen  years  later,  to  take  office 
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ka  time  wlion  lie  could  "  reap  the  fruits  of  the  harvest  wliidi 

p  bad  sowu  under  tlie  lowering  atmoEphero  of  diEtruiit  and 

Bcoitr^cmcnt,  and  the  early  and  ungenial  growth  of  which 

I  had  watched  with  such  intense  anxiety,"  he  declined  to 

Iprilico  tho  intort-'sts  of  the  Catholic  cause  even  to  tliis  desired 

{ecL     Rather  than  join  an  administration  formed  on    the 

^s  of  united  and  systematic  op)X)sitiou  to  Catholic  Emaiici- 

II,  ho  relinquished  for  an   indefinite  period  all  hope  of 

ruing  an  official  position,  —  a  position  much  more  valuahle 

t  his  eyes  than  iu  those  of  most  men.    Nor  was  this  all,    "  To 

tpresent  the  University  in  wliicli  1  was  educated,"  he  once 

"formed  the  first  visions  of  my  youthful  ambition.     Be- 

B  tliat  object  all  others  vanished  into  comparative  insignifi- 

It  was  desirable  to  me,  beyond  all  tho  blandislinicnts 

■  power,  beyoud  all  the  rewards  and  favors  of  the  crown." 

I  coveted  honor  also  he  sacrificed  to  his  conrictions  of 


Every  attempt  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  the  ministry  hariiig 

s  foiled,  the  old  expedient  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  with 

man  of  interior  ability  was  again  attempted.     Lord  Liverpool 

was  made  Fii'st  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Mr.  Vansittart  was  ap- 

winted  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  Iiord  Sidmouth  tried  a 

r  office  as  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department ;  Lord  Ba- 

ret  became  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Colonies ;  and  Lord 

^tloroagh,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  had  the  lead  of  the  House  of 

At  the  general  election  in  the  following  Octobor, 

It.  Canning  was  invited  to  become  one  of  the  candidates  for 

r  representation  of  Liverpool,  and  after  an  animated  cou- 

was  chosen   over  Mr.  Brougham   by  a   large   majority. 

mong  ilia  principal  speeches  in  the  first  session  of  the  new 

irliomont  were  those  on  the  war  with  the  United  States,  on 

a  Catholic  claims,  and  on  the  vote  of  thanks  to  tlie  Marquis 

f  Wellington.     With  the  exception  of  a  few  remarks  on  some 

pes  connected  with  the  war,  these  were  the  last  speeches 

^olt  be  delivered  in  Parliament  for  nearly  four  years  ;  and 

iring  a  considerable  part  of  tbo  time  he  was  out  of  the 

otiy.' 
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In  the  fammer  of  1814  he  was  qifmnted  Amtwwwuior  Ex- 
irauryrdinaiy  to  the  oouit  erf"  Lisbon  to  reoeiTe  the  Portuguese 
rojral  familf  on  their  anticipated  return  from  Brazfl.  The  ae- 
eeptanee  of  this  mission  saligecled  Mr.  Canning  to  modi  nn- 
deterred  oMoqnj,  and  it  was  doubtless,  as  he  afterward  de- 
clared, a  political  blunder ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
motires  were  pure.  He  remained  abroad  nearly  two  years, 
having  resign^  his  appointment  some  months  before  his  re- 
turn. Early  in  June,  1816,  he  joined  the  ministry  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  in  the  same  month  he  was 
re-elected  as  one  of  the  members  for  Liverpool.  His  assump- 
tion of  office  was  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  attacks  on  his 
appointment  as  Ambassador  to  Lisbon,  and  in  ihe  early  part  of 
1817  the  whole  subject  underwent  a  Parliamentary  discussion. 
On  the  6th  of  May  in  that  year,  Mr.  Lambton,  afterward  Lord 
Durham,  brought  forward  a  series  of  resolutions  condemning 
the  appointment  as  uncalled  for,  and  as  ^^  attended  with  an 
unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  waste  of  the  public  money." 
These  resolutions  he  supported  in  an  elaborate  speech,  assert- 
ing that  ^*'  the  mission  to  Lisbon  was  undertaken  with  no  pros- 
pect of  advantage  to  the  interests  of  this  country  in  its  political 
or  commercial  relations,  but  with  a  view  solely  to  the  political, 
and,  ho  might  almost  say,  commercial  advantage  of  the  ministers 
theinsolves,"  and  that  ^^  the  plain  and  almost  avowed  purpose 
of  the  misBion  was  to  procure  a  place  for  the  right  honorable 
gentleman."  In  reply  to  this  attack  Mr.  Canning  delivered  a 
masterly  speech,  which  satisfactorily  refuted  all  the  charges 
brought  against  his  personal  integrity,  though  it  was  still  evi- 
dent that  he  had  been  very  indiscreet  in  accepting  the  ap- 
pointment. 

During  the  next  three  years  he  was  a  frequent  speaker  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  though  Lord  Castlereagh  continued  to 


Imndin)^  his  party,  but  for  what  purpose  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine.  "  A 
Rinf^uUr  political  event,"  saye  Mr.  Homer  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Grenville,  dated  July 
32,  IS  13,  "and  one  not  very  intelligible,  was  announced  last  night;  that  Canning 
Um  formally,  and  with  some  solemnity,  disbanded  his  party  ;  telling  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  his  supporters  during  the  session,  that  they  may  for  the  future  con- 
sider themselves  as  unengaged ;  and  that  he  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  their 
head.    Ward  says  they  are  all  tamed  adrift  upon  the  wide  world." 
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miiiistoHa]  loader.     In  July,  1817,  ho  opposed  ot  coii- 
irable  leugtli  Brougham's  molioQ  for  au  address  relative  to 
stato  of  tlie  nation  ;  And  in  the  following  year  his  most  im- 
_  speech  was  in  support  of  the  Indemnity  Bill,  brought 

forward  for  the  protection  of  those  persons  "  wlio,  since  the 
26th  of  January,  1817,  had  acted  ia  apprehending,  imprison- 
ing, or  delaiuing  in  custody  jMirsons  suspected  of  liigh  treason 
or  treasonable  practices,  and  in  tlic  suppression  of  tumultuous 
and  unlawful  assemblies."  This  speech  is  chiefly  remarkable 
as  containing  the  celebrated  allusion  to  "  the  revered  and 
ruptured  Ogden,"  —  an  expression  in  reference  to  which  there 
WOE  much  controversy  at  the  time,  and  which  aflbrded  a  favor- 
ite ground  of  attack  on  Mr.  Canning.  In  the  session  of  1819 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
.Dgs  oud  the  Indian  army,  wluch  he  supporlod  to  an  iu- 
ious  and  carefully  considered  speech,  well  siuted  to  disarm 
opposition ;  and  he  aleo  strenuously  opposed  Tieruey's  motion 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  spoke  in  reply 
bo  Sir  James  Mackintosh  on  tlie  bill  to  prevent  enlistments  in 
England  for  military  service  uuder  foreign  pay,  and  in  favor 
of  the  bill  relative  to  Stamp  Duties  on  newEpa|>ers  and  small 
pamphlets.  Indeed,  through  the  whole  of  this  period  he  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  champions  of  the  minis- 
terial policy ;  and  he  associated  his  own  name  with  all  the 
ipressive  measures  which  rendered  the  Liverpool  ministry 
iful  ill  the  eyes  of  the  people.  But,  fortunately,  about  this 
s  serioB  of  events  occurred  which  separated  him  from  his 
leagues,  and  gave  him  opportunity  to  review  and  modify  liis 
(pinions  in  regard  to  many  of  the  leading  questions  of  the 
day. 

On  the  29tji  of  January,  1820,  George  ffl.  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Uie  Prince  Regent.  Considered  merely  in  its 
political  aspects,  tliis  was  not  an  event  of  much  significance, 
since  no  one  anticipated  any  change  of  men  or  measures  in 
consequence  of  the  demise  of  the  king.  No  surprise,  there- 
fore, was  felt  at  the  reappointment  of  the  miiusters.  But  the 
death  of  the  king  opened  anew  some  painful  questions,  which 
very  seriously  affected  Mr.  Canning's  position  and  prospects, 
and  for  a  time  endangered  the  whole  social  fabric.     The  early 
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life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now  become  George  IV.,  had  been 
slaim;d  by  the  grossest  vices,  and  at  the  ago  of  twenty-three  he 
had  married  Mrs,  Fitzherbcrt,  a  young  widow  of  conriderable 
personal  attractions,  and  a  member  of  the  Romish  Olmreh. 
Tilts  marriage  was  invalid  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  a  few 
months  after  it  was  contracted  its  existence  was  denied  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  authority  of  the  Prince 
liimself.  Nevertheless,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  establish 
the  fact  of  the  marriage  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  previous 
marriage  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Prince's  disinclination 
to  contract  a  lawful  alliance.  Finally,  however,  he  announced 
his  determination  to  marry,  and  his  selection  of  his  cousin,  the 
Princess  Caroline  of  Bruuawick.  The  new  mairiage  waa 
solemnized  on  the  8th  of  April,  1795  ;  and  it  is  matter  of  his- 
torical record,  that  the  Prince,  who  had  already  taken  a  violent 
aversion  to  his  bride,  was  in  such  a  state  of  beastly  intoxica- 
tion that  he  could  scarcely  stand  during  the  ceremony.  The 
only  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  the  Princess  Charlotte,  whose 
untimely  death,  in  1817,  gave  occasion  for  the  delivery  of  one 
of  the  most  splendid  of  Robert  Hall's  discourses. 

Almost  from  the  day  of  the  marriage  a  virtual  separation 
between  the  Prince  and  Princess  had  existed ;  and,  in  April, 
1796,  three  months  after  the  birth  of  the  young  princess,  the 
rupture  became  open  and  avowed.  From  that  time  the  Prin- 
cess was  closely  watched  by  the  minions  of  her  husband ;  and 
occasionally  aspersions  were  cast  upon  her  character.  At 
length  these  vague  charges  took  form,  and  in  May,  1806,  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  "  cer- 
tain written  declarations  touching  the  conduct  of  H.  R.  H. 
the  Princess  of  Wales."  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  her 
entire  acquittal  from  the  principal  cliarge.  She  still  con- 
tinued, however,  to  be  the  object  of  persecution ;  and  in  1814, 
by  tlie  a!dvieo  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  always  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  her,  she  determined  to  leave  England 
for  the  Continent.  There  she  was  living  when  she  heard  of 
tlic  king's  death,  and  the  consequent  accession  of  her  husband. 
Upon  receiving  this  intoUigence,  she  decided  to  return  and 
claim  her  rights  as  Queen  of  England.  Her  decision  was  at 
once  made  known  to  her  friends. 
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lu  this  condilion  of  uHairs  his  Majesty  was  extremely  aux- 
ioQB  to  procure  a  divorce  ;  and  immodiatoly  after  Lis  aceession 
he  addressed  a  paper  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  asking 
their  advice  in  regard  to  the  subject.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry 
ft  CabiDCt  Minute  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  king  on 
the  10th  of  February,  in  which  it  was  ably  maintained  that 
Wiy  attempt  to  procure  a  divorce  would  be  inexpedient  and 
L  probably  unsuccessful ;  and  with  much  adroitness  it  was  BUg^ 
I, gested  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  would  undoubtedly  "  offer  to 
r  lUtc,  not  only  matter  of  recrimination,  but  every  circumBtance 
Tchich  she  might  be  disposed  or  advised  to  represent  as  neglect 
or  iU-nsage,  even  from  the  time  of  her  coming  to  this  coun- 
by."  At  the  same  time  the  ministers  recommended  ttte  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  by  Parliament  granting  to  tlic  Princess  "  an 
annuity,  payable  only  during  her  continued  residence  abroad  "  ; 
and  they  further  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  king  "  would 
be  fully  justified  in  withholding  from  the  Princess  those  dis- 
tiuctions  which  it  is  in  your  Majesty's  option  to  confer  upon 
her,  in  directing  that  she  should  not  be  named  in  the  Liturgy, 
and  in  refusing  to  lier  the  honor  of  coronation."  This  Minute 
appears  to  have  expressed  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Cabi- 
net ;  but  it  may  tie  worth  observing,  that  Mr.  Canning  in- 
scd  on  the  copy  retained  by  him  a  memorandum  to  the 
feet,  that,  while  he  entirely  concurred  in  it  as  a  whole,  he 
Ibtild  not  have  agreed  to  the  omission  of  the  Princess's  name 
in  the  Liturgy,  "  if  any  penal  process,  of  any  kind  whatever, 
had  been  in  contemplation." 

The  advice  in  this  document  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 

his  Majesty,  and  two  days  afterward  he  sent  a  spirited  reply, 

probably  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  members  of  his  household, 

'  1  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  refute  the  arguments  of  the 

Binisters,  and  the  proposed  course  of  proceeding  is  altogether 

"japproved.     This  reply  elicited  from  the  ministers  another 

tborato  and  carefully  drawn  Cabinet  Minute,  repeating  with 

Increased  clearness  and  precision  their  former  arguments,  and 

mcludiug  with  tlie  declarations:  *' If  your  Majesty  and  the 

rincees  were  in  tiie  situation  of  private  Individuals,  it  may 

\  assumed  that  a  divorce  could  not  possibly  be  ohtuiiied"; 

nd  "  The  proposition  of  a  bill  of  divorce  would,  under  all  the 


circumstaitces,  produce  public  evils  and  incouTCDiencee  far 
overbalauciiig  any  publit;  advantage  which  could  bo  expected 
to  be  derived  from  that  measure."  After  considermg  the  nev 
dociimeut  for  three  days,  his  Majesty  iuformed  the  Cabinet 
that  the  proposed  plau  was  satisfactory  to  him,  and  that  he 
was  "  ready,  for  the  sake  of  pubUc  decorum  and  the  public 
interest,  to  make  tliie  great  and  painful  sacrifice  of  bis  por- 
Bonal  feelings." 

This  decision  was  soon  rendered  nugatory  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Princess  to  return  to  Eugland,  and  claim  the  po- 
sition to  wbicli  she  deemed  herself  entitled,  iler  intention  to 
adopt  this  course  was  known  to  lier  friends,  as  we  have  re- 
mai  ked,  almost  immediately  after  tho  king's  death ;  but  it  was 
not  until  June  that  she  arrived  in  Loudon.  No  preparations 
had  been  made  by  the  ministry  to  receive  her,  or  to  proride  a 
residence  fur  her.  She  accordingly  took  up  her  abode  with 
Alderman  Wood  in  the  City.  lu  tho  mean  time  tlio  ministry 
determined  to  proceed  against  her  in  Parliament  by  a  Bill  of 
Fains  and  Penalties.  In  the  justice  and  expediency  of  this 
measure  Mr.  Canning  did  not  acquiesce  ;  and  he  at  once 
tendered  his  resignation.  It  was  not  accepted,  but  his 
Majesty  authorized  him,  in  case  it  should  become  necessary 
to  assign  any  reason  for  remaining  in  the  Cabinet,  to  state 
that  he  did  so  by  the  express  command  of  the  king.  So 
great,  Iiowever,  was  Mr.  Canning's  unwitlinguesB  to  take  part 
in  the  advocacy  of  a  measure  which  he  wholly  condemned, 
that  in  August  ho  went  to  Paris,  and  he  remained  abroad 
during  the  continuance  of  the  proceedings.  His  private  let^ 
tors  from  the  Continent,  now  printed  by  Mr.  Stapletoii  for  the 
first  time,  are  full  of  interest,  and  show  how  closely  he  watehed 
the  course  of  affairs,  and  how  ausious  be  was  that  his  col- 
leagues should  got  creditably  out  of  the  embarrassments  in 
which  tliey  were  involved, 

When  the  bill  was  withdrawn  by  Lord  Liverpool  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strenuous  opposition  which  it  had  encountered, 
Mr.  Canning  returned  to  England,  But  the  country  had  not 
yet  subsided  into  its  accustomed  quiet ;  tlie  subject  was  every- 
where violently  agitated  ;  and  it  was  anticipated  tliat  with  tlie 
new  session  of  Parliament  the  stormy  discussions  of  this  much- 
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ixcd  question  would  bo  at  onco  resumed.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances Mr.  Conning  felt  that  he  co^ild  neither  remain 
silent,  nor  absent  himself  from  his  place,  without  greatly  em- 
barrassing his  colleagues ;  and  on  the  12th  of  December  he 
again  wrote  to  the  king  tendering  liiti  i-esiguation.  The  next 
day  the  resignation  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Canning  ceased  to 
hold  office  on  the  ajipointment  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Bra^e 
Bathiirst,  Lord  .Sidmoutirs  brotlier-in-law. 

Throughout  tlicse  transactions  Mr,  Canning's  course  stands 
in  honorable  contrast  with  that  of  Lord  Eldon  and  several  of 
his  colleagues,  wlio  had  also  been  friends  of  the  Princess  in 
previous  years.  Ho  probably  thought  that  her  conduct,  if  not 
actually  culpable,  was  indiscreet,  and  unfitted  her  for  the  high 
station  which  she  claimed ;  but  he  did  not  forget  that  he  had 
formnrly  been  her  friend  and  adWser.  His  path  was  therefore 
beset  nnth  difficultie-'.  On  the  one  hand,  he  could  not  support 
the  measures  into  which  the  ministry  had  been  unfortunately 
led.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  resign,  go  into  Opposi- 
tion, and  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Princess,  witliout  sacrificing 
many  of  his  most  cherished  couWctions.  It  is  true  that  by 
withdrawing  to  the  Continent  ho  left  to  others  a  responsibility 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  meet.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  soc  what 
other  course  he  could  have  adopted  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  By  his  visit  to  the  Continent  and  bia 
Bubsequent  resignation  he  sufficiently  indicated  his  disappro- 
bation of  any  penal  proceedings ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  it 
was  not  until  long  after  these  events  that  the  king  became 

__reconcilcd  with  liim, 
^Eo  had  held  oftice  for  nearly  five  years,  and  during  this 
Biod  ho  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  Parliament  in  de- 
)  of  the  ministerial  measures,  and  had  shared  largely  in 
the  unpopularity  wliich  these  measures  had  excited.  But  his 
management  of  the  avoirs  uf  his  own  department  had  been 
able  and  judicious,  and  had  given  general  satisfaction.  "  The 
functions  of  the  Board,  over  which  you  have  presided  for  a 
period  of  nearly  five  years,"  say  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  iu  a  letter  to  Mr.  Canning,  dated  December  22d, 

^^pO, " have  been  exercised  with  so  much  candor  and  cour- 
aa  veil  as  witli  auch  invariable  attention  to  the  interests 
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botli  of  the  public  and  the  Company,  that  they  have  been 
almost  entirely  divested  of  tlie  iuTidious  character  which 
must  ever,  in  some  degree,  attach  to  a  controlling  Board." 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  a  few  months  later, 
a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed,  approving  this  action  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  expressing  a  high  admiration  of 
Mr,  Canning's  talents  and  a  deep  sense  of  his  valuahle  ser- 
vices. 

Early  in  the  same  year,  and  before  these  public  discussions 
had  reached  their  greatest  heat,  Mr.  Canning  experienced  a 
heavy  domestic  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  a  young 
man  of  nineteen,  and  of  much  promise.  Camiing  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  sorrow  in  an  epitaph  which  has  been  much  admired, 
and  which  describes  the  boy  as  being 

"  In  youth,  with  more  than  learning's  wiadom,  wise! 
As  eajnled  martyrs,  (i^Ltleut  to  endure  1 " 

But  the  finest  image  in  the  piece  is  borrowed  from  Burke's 
"  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord." 

"  By  mortal  BuSerings  oonr  no  more  oppresied, 
Mount,  sinless  spirit,  to  thy  iltutioed  r«st  I 
While  I  —  reversed  our  nature's  kindlier  doom  — 
Pour  forth  a  fathert  norrow  on  thy  tomb." 

Doubtless  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  son  was  among  the 
causes  of  Canning's  disinclination  to  participate  in  the  Parliar- 
meutury  discussions  of  tliis  period.  A  part  of  the  time  be 
passed  on  the  Continent  with  his  family ;  aud  fur  nearly  throe 
years  the  only  topics  on  which  be  spoke  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  the  Catholic  Disabilities  and  Parliamealavy  Reform. 
In  the  spi-ing  of  1821  he  warmly  supported  a  bill  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Catliolic  Disabilities,  which  passed  the  Ilousa  of 
Commons,  but  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  early  in 
the  following  year  he  made  a  very  admirable  and  cogent  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  allowing  Hie  Roman  Catliolic  peers  to  sit  iu 
Parliament.  In  tlie  same  month  he  opposed  at  great  length, 
but  with  iuferior  ability.  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  declara- 
tory of  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  representative  system. 

About  tliis  time  Mr.  Canning  appears  to  have  been  consid- 
erably depressed,  and  to  have  felt  that  hia  political  career  waa 
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Irly  at  an  end  ;  and  it  was  probably  under  this  feeling  that 
I  accepted,  in  the  early  part  of  1822,  the  appointment  of 
Ifvemor-Gencral  of  India,  tendered  bim  hy  the  East  India 
ttipany.     Certainly  it  would  be  difftcult  on  any  other  hy- 
i  to  account  for  his  willingness  to  forego  all  hopes  of 
raonal  advancement,  and  to  accept  a  Tolunlary  banishment 
I  the  most  remote  part  of  the  British  empire.     Having  de- 
iiied,  however,  to  accept  the  appointment,  lie  paid  a  faro- 
l  visit  to  Liverpool,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mark 
t  attention,  and  made  several  speeches  which  attracted  much 
notice.     Two  passages  in  particular  were  well  suited  to  excite 
comuout,  from  the  fact  tJiat  his  name  had  been  frequently 
mentioned   in   connection  with   the  vacancy  in   the  Cabinet 
created  hy  the  recent  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  at  that  time 
known  as  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.     In  his  speech  at  the 
dinner  given  him  by  the  Canniug  Club,  after  stating  that  many 
obvious  circumstances  would  make  it  more  agreeable  to  remain 
in  England,  he  went  on  to  declare  that  he  held  that  "  a  public 
man  is,  unless  he  can  show  cause  of  honor  or  duty  to  the  con- 
trary, bound  to  accept  a  trust  which  he  is  selected  as  competent 
to  administer  for  the  public  interest."     One  week  later,  in  a 
speech  at  another   public  dinner,  he  made  a  more  distinct 
reference  to  the  popular  rumors,  declaring  that  he  knew  as 
little  as  any  man  who  heard  him  "  of  any  arrangements  likely 
-to  grow  out  of  the  present  state  of  things,"  and  at  the  same 
(  declining  to  enter  into  any  explanation  of  the  decision 
1  he  might  think  it  proper  to  take  if  these  rumors  proved 
"This  only,  gentlemen,  I  can  frankly  declare  to  you," 
t  added,  "  that,  in   any  such   case,  my  decision  would   be 
iuded  u|>on  an  honest  aud  impaitial  view  of  public  consid- 
Nltions  alone,  and   that  it  would  be  determined,  not  hy  a 
oalctilation  of  interests,  but  by  a  balance  and  comparison  of 
duties." 

On  the  8th  of  September  Lord  Livei^ool  proposed  an  iuter- 
IBW  with  Mr.  Canning,  and  tliroo  days  later  offered  him  the 
i  of  the  vacant  Secretarysliip  of  Foreign  Afiaii-s.  After 
ne  hesitation  on  his  own  part,  and  a  good  deal  of  intriguing 
tthe  part  of  Lord  Eldon  and  other  ultra  Tories,  be  finally 
Kpted  the  appointment,  and  entered  at  once  on  the  die- 
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charge  of  his  new  duties.  The  period  during  which  Mr. 
Canning  held  the  management  of  the  foreign  affairs  is  the 
most  honorable  part  of  his  public  life,  and  one  of  the  most 
glorious  in  recent  English  history.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  dismissal  of  the  Grenville  Ministry  a  wise  and  liberal 
policy  presided  over  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country ; 
the  unfortunate  policy  which  had  allied  England  with  tbe 
despotic  powers  of  the  Continent  was  reversed ;  Greece  and 
a  New  World  were  called  into  being ;  and  England  was  placed 
in  her  true  position  abreast  of  the  advancing  tide  of  liberal 
principles.  This  momentous  change  was  effected  solely  by  the 
genius  and  the  courage  of  Mr.  Canning.  With  a  wise  forecast, 
he  saw  that  the  new  era  which  had  opened  with  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  demanded  a  departure  from  the  traditional  maxima 
of  Tory  state  craft ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  at  once 
the  needful  steps  to  liberalize  the  whole  course  of  England's 
foreign  policy. 

At  the  moment  of  Lord  Londonderry's  death,  all  the  arrange- 
ments had  been  completed  for  holding  the  Congress  of  Yerona, 
and  his  Lordship  was  to  have  represented  England  in  it.  Mr. 
Canning's  first  duty,  therefore,  was  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
should  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  release 
England  from  her  unfortunate  connection  with  the  Continental 
sovereigns.  With  this  view  he  selected  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton as  the  representative  of  England,  and  furnished  him  with 
instructions  carefully  defining  and  limiting  the  share  which  he 
was  at  liberty  to  take  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress. 
The  first  subject  in  regard  to  which  the  change  in  the  policy 
of  England  was  made  evident,  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Spain.  Anticipating  a  demand  on  the  part  of  France  that  the 
other  great  powers  should  join  in  an  armed  intervention  for 
the  settlement  of  the  political  difficulties  in  Spain,  Mr.  Can- 
ning, in  his  despatch  of  the  27th  of  September,  instructed  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  declare,  that  "  to  any  interference  by 
force  or  menace  on  the  part  of  the  allies  against  Spain,  come 
what  may,  his  Majesty  will  not  be  a  party."  The  demand  was 
subsequently  made,  and,  acting  in  accordance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, the  Duke  then  withdrew  from  the  Congress.  This  step 
had  an  important  effect  on  the  representatives  of  the  four  Cour 
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1  powers;  and  they  decided  at  once  not  to  address  a 
t  notu  to  tlio  Spanish  government,  but  to  prepare  separate 
1  general  accordance  witli  one  anotlier.     Shortly  aftor- 
the   French   army   crossed    the   Bidassoa   and   entered 
Spanish  territory. 

0nder   these   circumstances  Mr,  Canning   determined   not 
to  involve  England  in  a  war,  wliile  he  sought  by  other  means 
to  restore  the  balance   of  power.      He  "  resolved    Uiat,  if 
Prance  had  Spain,  it  should  not  be  Spain  with  the  Indies," 
and   that  he   would   take    measiires    for  acltnowledging   the 
independence   of   such    Spanish   American   Colonies    as   had 
successfully  carried  on   the  struggle  with  the   mother  coun- 
try.    Accordingly,  in   the   summer  of  1823,  he   endeavored 
to  ascertain  from  Mr.  Rush,  tlien   Minister  to  the  Court  of 
St.    James,  whether   the   government   of  the  United    States 
_  Tcould  make  ^common   caiisc  with  England  in   resisting   any 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  allied  powers  to  effect  the  sub- 
nation  of  the  revolted  Colonies.     To  tfiis  course  Mr.  Rush 
I  no  authority  to  accede,  and  he  accordingly  referred  the 
tatter  to  the  govenmieut  at  Washington.     But  at  the  same 
me  ho  proposed  to  Mr.  Canning  the  inunediato  recognition 
f  the  independence  of  tlie  Colonies,  and  a  joint  declaration 
on  the  part  of  Groat  Britain  and  the  United  States  protesting 
against    the   ambitious   designs   of   the   Continental    powers. 
Some  further  conferences   look   place,  but  without   effecting 
'  important  result,  as  Mr.  Canning  was  not   prepared   to 
ipt  these  measures ;  and  it  was  not  until  July,  1824,  that 
■■  committed  himself  to   the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Buenos  Ayres.     A  similar  decision  followed  in 
regard  to  Columbia  and  Mexico  in   December ;    and  the  di- 
vergence of  policy  from  the  line  which  England  hail  hitherto 
led  iu  concert  with  the  other  great  powers  became  obvious 
3ry  one, 

In  tlie  moan  time,  though  he  was  so  largely  occupied  in  the 
management  of  the  foreign  policy,  he  was  not  unmindful  of 
his  Parliamentary  duties  as  ministerial  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  During  the  session  of  1823  ho  twice  spoke,,  with 
lU8  accustomed  eloquence  and  power,  on  the  subject  of  the 
negotiations  relative  to  Spain,  and  he  also  delivered  a  memo- 
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rablo  speech  in  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Bill.  A  few  weeks  later  he  spoke  on  Sir  Powell  Buxton's 
motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Another  subject 
which  had  often  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament,  the 
Catholic  claims,  was  again  discussed  in  this  session.  It  now, 
however,  derived  fresh  interest  from  the  general  belief  among 
his  opponents  that  Canning  had  sacrificed  Catholic  Emancipsr 
tion  to  his  ambition,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  insisted  on 
making  the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims  a  Cabinet  meas- 
ure.    His  failure  to  do  so  exposed  him  to  much  obloquy. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  numerous  conversations  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which  preceded  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  that 
the  memorable  altercation  between  Canning  and  Brougham 
occurred.  In  a  previous  debate  Lord  Polkstone  had  strongly 
condemned  Canning's  foreign  policy,  and  had  even  accused 
him  of  "  truckling  to  Prance."  To  tliis  attack ^the  Secretary 
replied  the  same  evening,  with  great  bitterness,  declaring  that 
"  he  would  never  truckle^  to  the  noble  Lord."  A  few  nights 
afterward  Mr.  Brougham  made  a  fierce  attack  on  Canning, 
intimating  that  he  had  obtained  office  by  a  compromise  witii 
Lord  Eldon  in  reference  to  the  Catholic  Question,  and  adding, 
^'  Is  it  the  right  honorable  gentleman  then  who  talks  of  not 
truckling  to  my  noble  friend,  —  he  who  has  himself  exhibited 
the  most  incredible  specimen  of  monstrous  truckling  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  office  which  the  whole  history  of  political 
tergiversation  can  furnish  ?  "  Mr.  Therry,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  scene,  says  that  "  the  sarcastic  tone,  the  vehe- 
ment gesture,  the  deep  and  disdainful  denouncement  expressed 
in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Brougham's  delivery  of  this  passage  of  his 
speech,"  cannot  be  described.  As  the  words  fell  from  the 
speaker's  lips,  Canning's  changing  countenance  showed  that 
the  arrow  had  reached  its  mark ;  and,  hastily  rising,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Sir,  that  is  false  !  "  Brougham  at  once  attempted 
to  leave  the  House,  but  he  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  his 
friends.  The  Sergoant-at-Arms  was  then  sunmioned,  and  a 
motion  was  made,  but  subsequently  withdrawn,  that  the  two 
offenders  against  the  proprieties  of  debate  should  be  taken  into 
custody.  Satisfactory  explanations,  however,  were  at  length 
made,  and  the  matter  was  suffered  to  drop.     Still,  the  recol- 
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betion  of  it  must  have  loi 


.nkled  in  the  breasts  of  both 


llie  followiDg  year,  also,  Canuiiiy  was  a  very  frequent 

^Eur,  taking  a  principal  part  in  the  dohates  oa  the  Address 

I,  Answer  to  tlic  Kiuf^'s  i^peech  at  the  opoiiing  of  the  BeGsion, 

i  the  delays  and  exponses  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  the 

InditioQ  of  the  slave  population  in  the  West  Indios.  on  the 

icuation  of  Spain  by  the  French,  on  the  Alien  Hill,  and  on 

I  memorablo  case  of  Missionary  Smith.     At  the  sa.xae  time 

(  much  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Spain,  the  Spanish 

bionics,  and  other  importJint  (|uestioiiB  of  international  policy, 

regard  to  all  of  which  ho  developed  largo  and  liberal  views. 

ks  easy  to  see  that  henceforth  the  sympathies  of  England, 

r  as  they  could  lie  expressed,  would  bo  on  the  side  of  con- 

Mt4onal  liberty,  rather  than  with   the  ndvoentes  of  high 

JDQorchical  priuciples.     Though   still  a  Tory,  Mr.  Canning 

1  adopted  with  few  modifications  the  traditional  Whig  pol- 

1  reference  to  foreign  affairs.     The  consequence  was,  that 

loUng  of  personal  hostility  to  him  was  excited  in  some  of 

»  foroigu  courts ;   and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 

trigucd   to   procure   his   overthrow.     In   these   movements 

Ince   Motternich  was    the  leader,  —  his   crafty   disposition 

ding  congenial  occupation  in  such  schemes.     We  need  not 

trprised,  therefore,  that  Canning  entertained  a  very  low 

inion  of  the  Austrian  minister,  and  took  little  pains  to  dis- 

"  You  shall  hear  what  I  think  of  him,"  he  writes  in 

letter  to  Lord  Granville,  under  date  of  March  11,  lS"2o, — 

t  ho  is  the  greatest  r and  1 oii  the  Continent, 

ttpB  in  the  civilizod  world,"     And  in  various  other  letters 

i  ore  indications  or  explicit  avowals  of  the  same  hostile 

But  these  intrigues  had  little  effect.     Canning's 

tooy  was  too  well  sustained  by  public  sentiment  to  render 

r  removal  expedient,  or  even  safe  ;  aiid  early  in  182.5,  while 

b  was  confined  to  his  l)ed  by  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout,  Sir 

William  Knighton,  who  held  a  confidential  position  m   the 

1  household,  aouglit  an  interview  vrith  him,  in  the  course 

tvliich  Sir  William  stated  that  the  new  foreign  policy  was 

1  by  the  king.     Canning,  as  wo  learn  from  the  papers 

bited  by  Mr.  Staplcton,  could  not  understand  the  precise 
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object  of  this  visit,  and  we  have  no  additional  documents  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  certain  that  from  this 
time  Mr.  Canning  was  more  firmly  established  than  ever  in 
his  position,  and  that  his  policy  became  still  more  vigorous 
and  sharply  defined. 

The  next  two  years  were  crowded  with  impoii^ant  events, 
and  form  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  anxious  portions  of  Mr. 
Canning's  life ;  but  we  must  pass  rapidly  over  tliis  eventful 
period.  In  1825  occurred  one  of  those  terrible  financial 
crises  which  occasionally  overwhelm  the  commercial  world, 
bringing  to  naught  the  most  promising  enterprises,  and  spread- 
ing failure  and  distress  over  a  whole  country.  A  period  of 
unnatural  expansion  had  given  place  to  a  period  of  almost 
unexampled  depression.  "  The  most  wild  and  incoherent 
schemes,"  said  Canning  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1826,  "  were  started,  —  projects  which  sprang  with  the 
dawn  and  expired  before  the  setting  of  the  sun  in  whose  beams 
they  glittered  for  a  few  hours  and  then  fell :  a  puflF  of  vapor 
sent  them  soaring  toward  the  skies ;  the  puncture  of  a  pin 
brought  them  to  the  earth."  Large  amounts  of  the  precious 
metals  had  been  exported,  and  the  loss  of  gold  and  silver  had 
been  supplied  by  the  issue  of  paper ;  joint-stock  companies  of 
every  description  were  formed ;  the  imports  swelled  to  an 
alarming  amount ;  and  in  every  kind  of  business  speculation 
was  rife.  At  length  the  day  of  reckoning  came  ;  many  of  the 
country  banks  failed ;  the  paper  currency  depreciated ;  the 
joint-stock  companies  disappeared  from  public  notice,  or  were 
mentioned  only  as  stupendous  frauds ;  almost  every  kind  of 
merchandise  declined  in  value ;  and  business  nearly  ceased. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  questions  affect- 
ing trade  and  commerce  should  occupy  much  of  the  attention 
of  Parliament ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Huskisson 
brought  forward  some  of  liis  most  important  measures  for  re- 
laxing the  commercial  system.  Though  Mr.  Canning  had 
little  familiarity  with  commercial  subjects,  he  warmly  sup- 
ported his  friend's  measures ;  and  among  his  most  admired 
speeches  is  one  on  the  subject  of  the  silk  trade.  He  also 
spoke  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  the  Corn  Laws,  and  other 
kindred  topics. 
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B'Nor  were  these  tho  only  subjects  which  engaged  his  atton- 

t!oa.     The  coiiditioii  or  Ireland,  the  Catholic  Question,  and 

the  state  of  slavery   in  the  West  ludies,  were   all   brought 

nndor  discuEsioii,  and  in  regard  to  all  Mr.  Canning  apoke 

Keel;  and  at   length.      But  all   these   Parliamentary  eflbrts 

Bpindlfi    into    insignificance   wlien   compared   with   his   two 

^keechcs  delivered  on   Ihc  12tb  of  December,  1826,  ou   the 

^■uBsion  or  bringing  down  tbo  king's  message  relative  to  the 

^BhErs  of  Portugal.     Portugal  was  ono  of  the  oldest  and  most 

H|K)islied  allies  of  England,  and  by  several  existing  treaties 

Hjggland  was  reqiiirod  to  furnisli  assistance  to  her  in  the  event 

^■Un  invasion  of  her  territory  by  France  or  Spain.     In  tho  lat- 

^K  jMirt  of  1^2t)  this  a»sigtance  was  sought,  on  tlie  ground  of 

^B  invaKon  by  bands  of  Portuguese  rebels,  armed,  eqiup[>ed, 

^Bd  traiticd  in    S[tain.     The   result  of  this   application  was 

^psted  by  Mr.  Canning  in  the  first  of  his  two  speeches  with 

lidtnirablc  clearness  and  force. 

"  On  Sundaj,  the  3d  of  ible  month."  he  said,  "  we  received  from  Uie 

Portuguese  Ambasssvior  a  liireet   and  formal   dematid  of  a^si^taoce 

agnin^t  a  hostile  aggression  from  Spitia.    Our  answer  was,  that,  although 

rumors  had  reached  u^  llirough  Fiiuice,  his  Majesty'^  government  had 

^^A  that  accurate  information  —  that  official  atid  precipe  intelligence  of 

^^n  —  on  which  they  could  propi-rly  found  an  application  to  Parlia- 

^^ftnt.     It  was  only  on  last  Friday  night  tliat  this  precise  information 

^^Hred.     On  Saturday  his  Maj^t^ly's  confidential  serviuils  came  to  a 

^^hsicn.    On  Sundny  thnt  dcci^^ion  i-eceived  the  sanction  of  his  Alajesty. 

^■i  Monday  it  whs  comnmnieatcd  lo  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and 

^■l  day,  sh".  [Tuesilay,]  at  the  hour  in  which  I  have  the  honor  of  ad- 

^BnUDg  you,  the  troops  are  on  iheir  tnarcli  for  embarkation." 

^nilic  same  manly  tone  pervaded  the  whole  of  both  speeches, 
and  awakened  a  nearly  unanimous  response.  Tho  argument 
by  which  Mr.  Cauuiug  justified  his  action  was  singularly  clear, 
compact,  and  eloquent ;  and  on  no  other  occasion  was  his 
reasoning  more  persuasive,  or  his  language  more  impassioned. 
The  effect  was  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

"  Never,"  says  Mr.  Stapleton,   who  was  on  eyewitness,  "  were  an 
assembly  of  men  warmed  into  a  liiglier  pitch  of  enihusinsm  Ihuu  were 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Cuminons  when  they  broke  up  on  that 
10- 
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memorable  night  He  positively  electrified  his  audience  when  he 
uttered  those  striking  words, '  I  called  the  New  World  into  existence 
to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old.'  The  whole  House  were  moved  as 
if  an  electric  shock  had  passed  through  them  ;  they  all  rose  for  a  mo- 
ment to  look  at  him." 

Certainly  no  English  statesman  had  ever  occupied  a  nobler 
position,  or  uttered  a  prouder  boast.  Even  the  elder  Pitt, 
when  organizing  victory  over  half  the  world,  and  the  greatest 
of  his  predecessors  in  their  hours  of  mightiest  influence,  could 
point  to  no  word  or  act  of  more  impressive  significance.  Can- 
ning himself  felt  justly  proud  of  the  popularity  which  this 
memorable  speech  gave  him. 

"  If  I  know  anything  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  thirty-three 
years'  experience,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Granville,  dated  Decem- 
ber 14, 1826,  "  or  if  I  may  trust  to  what  reaches  me  in  report  of  feelings 
out  of  doors,  the  declaration  of  the  obvious  but  unsuspected  truth,  that 
*  I  called  the  New  World  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
Old,'  has  been  more  grateful  to  English  ears  and  to  English  feelings, 
ten  thousand  times,  than  would  have  been  the  most  satisfactory  an- 
nouncement of  the  intention  of  the  French  government  to  withdraw  its 
army  from  Spain." 

We  need  only  add,  that  this  speech  and  the  vigorous  meas- 
ures adopted  by  Mr.  Canning  produced  the  desired  result. 
The  dignity  of  England  was  vindicated ;  the  incursions  from 
Spain  ceased  ;  and  the  independence  of  Portugal  was  secured. 
So  completely  were  the  objects  of  the  expedition  accomplished, 
that  within  a  year  and  a  half  the  British  troops  returned  to 
England  without  having  fired  a  gun. 

This  was  the  last  great  measure  that  Mr.  Canning  planned 
as  Foreign  Secretary.  Early  in  February,  1827,  Lord  Liv- 
erpool, was  prostrated  by  a  severe  paralytic  shock,  which 
rendered  him  incapable  of  any  kind  of  mental  exercise,  and 
even  of  resigning  his  office.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
government  remained  without  a  head  for  six  weeks,  until 
his  Lordship  was  in  a  condition  to  tender  his  resignation. 
It  was  at  once  accepted ;  and  on  the  27th  of  March  Mr.  Can- 
ning had  a  long  interview  with  the  king  relative  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  ministry.  In  the  course  of  this  interview  Mr. 
Canning  announced  his  determination  not  to  hold  the  second 
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I  any  other  adininistratiuii,  and  recomrafiiidt'd  lo  his 
Majeety  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  whicli  should  offer  a  united 
opposition  to  tlit;  Catholic  claims,  at  the  same  time  tendering 
his  owu  resignation.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  sincerity  of 
this  advice  has  been  often  called  in  question  ;  but  in  the  existr 
iug  ooudiliou  of  affairs  it  was  strangely  inconsistent,  and  tlio 
only  intellipble  explanation  is,  that  Mr.  Canning  was  firmly 
Wrsuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  such  a  ministry  could  not  last. 
I  the  event  of  its  overthrow,  ho  probably  felt  that  he  should 
!  recalled  to  power  under  circumstances  which  would  give 
him  increased  strength  in  Parliament  and  tlie  country.  Tliis 
explanation  doubtless  detracts  much  from  the  magnanimity  of 
his  advice  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  life  or  speeches  which 
s  it  impixibable  that  ho  should  adopt  8uch  a  policy.  No 
mediate  resnlt  flowed  from  this  interview ;  and  various  [ilans 
e  discussed  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  growing 
out  of  the  Catholic  Question.  At  length,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
Mr.  Canning  was  empowered  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  an  ad- 
ministration, and  two  days  later  it  was  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  he  had  accepted  the  appointment  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  His  acceptance  of  office  was  ac- 
companied by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Peel,  who  had  very 
frankly  told  Mr.  Canning  that  their  want  of  agreement  on 
the  subject  of  the  Catliolic  claims  would  compel  hira  to  retire 
if  Mr.  Canning  were  made  prime  minister.  At  the  same  time 
five  other  Cabinet  ministers,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Eldon,  Lord  Westmoreland,  Lord  Batlinrst,  and  Lord  Mel- 
ville, throw  up  their  offices,  with  tho  apparent  design  of  em- 
rrassiug  the  new  premier.  This  scheme,  however,  failed, 
L  after  some  fruitless  negotiations  a  new  government  was 
Mr.  Canning  united  in  his  own  person  the  offices  of 
pst  Lord  of  tho  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
r  John  Copley,  who,  as  Lord  Campbell  sarcastically  remarks, 
'■'  still  in  dreadful  apprehension  of  the  Pope,"  was  raised 
Chancellorship  and  created  Lord  Lyndhurst.  Lord 
fowby  retained  his  former  office  as  President  of  the  Coun- 
j  Duke  of  Portland  became  Privy  Seal,  in  place  of  tlie 
u*l  of  Westmoreland  ;  Lord  Dudley  succeeded  Mr.  Camiing 
I  the  Foreign  Office ;  Sturges  Bourne  took  Mr.  Peel's  place 
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as  Home  Secretary  ;  Mr.  Robinson,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  called  to  the  Upper  House  as  Viscount  Gode- 
ricli,  and  made  Colonial  Secretary ;  Mr.  Huskisson  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Charles  Winn  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  retained  their  places;  and  Lord 
Palmerston  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Cabinet  minister, 
though  he  still  remained  Secretary  at  War. 

During  the  progress  of  these  changes  Parliament  was  not  in 
session  ;  but  it  met  again  on  the  1st  of  May.  At  the  hour  of 
meeting  on  that  day  every  avenue  tg  the  House  of  Commons 
swarmed  with  spectators,  anxious  to  see  the  new  premier. 
"The  House,"  says  Hansard,  "was  Crowded  to  excess,  and 
such  of  the  members  as  could  not  find  accommodation 
below  resorted  to  the  galleries.  To  these  were  added  sev- 
eral peers  and  reverend  prelates  whose  curiosity  had  in- 
duced them  to  be  present  at  tliis  opening  act  of  the  new 
administration."  Prominent  among  them  was  the  Catholic 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of  England, 
and  head  of  the  British  peerage.  On  the  ministerial  benches 
were  Mr.  Brougham,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Lord  Stanley, 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  other  prominent  Whigs,  who  thus 
indicated  their  intention  to  support  the  new  minister,  while 
the  late  ministers  and  their  adherents  generally  passed  to  the 
left  of  the  Speaker.  As  soon  as  the  House  proceeded  to 
business  Mr.  Peel  rose  and  made  a  manly  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  had  influenced  liis  recent  conduct.  This  speech 
opened  the  whole  subject  of  the  late  changes  ;  and  among  the 
members  who  participated  in  the  debate  were  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett and  Mr.  Brougham,  both  of  whom  avowed  their  intention 
to  support  the  govermncnt,  Mr.  Greorgc  Dawson,  who  attacked 
the  new  minister  with  much  asperity,  and  Mr.  Canning  him- 
self. His  speech  on  this  occasion  was  not  long,  but  it  com- 
prised a  very  clear  narrative  of  the  recent  transactions,  and  an 
able  vindication  of  his  o\vn  course.  From  this  time  until 
Parliament  was  prorogued,  on  the  2d  of  July,  Mr.  Canning 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  unwonted  excitement,  and  with  all 
his  powers  taxed  to  their  utmost  limits.  "  My  occupations  for 
the  twenty-four  hours,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  28th 
of  May,  "  are  and  have  been  for  the  last  two  months  more 
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almost  thai)  either  the  compass  of  tliat  time  or  my  physical 
stroiigtU  is  a<loqiiate  to."  Constantly  worried  as  he  was  by 
teasing  attack!^  from  the  adherents  of  the  htto  ministers,  and 
ovcrwlielmod  by  official  cares,  his  liealth  and  streugtb  rapidly 
declined.  _  Yot  be  was  still  active  and  energetic,  and  between 
the  2Tth  of  March  and  tlic  close  of  the  session  he  spoke  more 
than  thirty  times.  Several  of  these  speeches  were  of  consider- 
able length,  and  bore  the  marks  of  careful  preparation. 

The  attacks  on  the  ministers  were  not,  however,  confined  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  by  fai-  the  most  effective  speech 
against  them  was  that  delivered  by  Earl  Grey  ui  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  10th  of  May.  Doubtless  his  Lordship  was  unjust 
to  the  new  pramier  in  several  respects,  yet  no  one  is  competent 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  chaiacter  and  sorviees  of  Mr. 
Canning  who  is  not  familiar  with  this  masterly  exposition  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  groat  Whig  Earl  withheld  his  con- 
fidence from  the  new  government.  Beginning  with  an  ex- 
pression of  his  pain  at  being  compelled  to  separate  from  those 
friends  with  whom  he  had  acted  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
political  life,  and  for  whom  he  still  entertained  tlie  most  siu- 
ceru  and  ardent  affection,  bis  Lordship  took  occasion  at  the 
very  outset  to  declare  his  want  of  sympathy  with  the  late 
ministers.  "On  the  contrary,"  he  said,  'Mf  there  be  any 
persons  in  this  House  to  whom  my  principles  are  more  de- 
cidedly opposed  than  to  any  other,  they  are  those  whom  I  have 
lately  heard  professing  themselves  to  be  the  Opposition  to  the 
govenmient.  Not  only  do  my  principles  prevent  me  from 
wishing  to  do  anything,  but  they  will  induce  me  not  to  do 
anything,  that  may  promote  their  retiu-u  to  power."  lie  tlten 
proceeded  to  state  and  explain  Ins  first  reason  for  distrusting 
the  new  ministers, —  that  be  did  not  see  in  the  persons  com- 
posing the  administration,  or  in  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
formeil,  anything  to  justify  a  belief  that  the  Catholic  cause 
would  advance  a  single  step  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
change.  "  I  therefore,  my  Lords,"  lie  declared,  "  find  myself 
placed  in  a  situation  which  makes  it  quite  impossible  for 
me,  feeling  a  sense  of  public  duty,  recollecting  what  1  did  in 
the  year  1807,  recollecting  what  I  did  in  the  year  1809, 
and  recollecting  wliat  I  wrote  and  what  I  signed  iu  the 
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year  1812,  —  I  say,  which  makes  it  quite  impossible  for 
me,  without  violating  every  pledge  and  promise  I  have  given, 
without  breaking  every  undertaking  I  have  made,  without 
being  guilty  of  the  greatest  inconsistency,  to  join  in  a  gen- 
eral declaration  of  support  to  an  administration  suqh  as  that 
which  is  at  present  formed."  He  then  passed  to  a  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Canning's  foreign  policy,  ridiculing  as  "  an  idle 
and  empty  boast "  the  famous  declaration  respecting  the  Span- 
ish Colonies,  and  declaring  that  neither  in  respect  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  nor  upon  the  general  foreign  policy  of  the  country, 
could  he  feel  any  confidence  in  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man's administration.  Finally,  he  examined  with  great 
thoroughness  and  ability  Mr.  Canning's  alleged  advocacy  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  asserting  that,  "  If  my  recollection 
of  the  events  of  the  last  thirty  years  do  not  fail  me,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  has  not  boon  an  invasion  of  civil  liberty  dur- 
ing that  time,  of  which  the  right  honorable  gentleman  has  not 
been  the  prominent  supporter."  The  charge  was  undeniably 
true ;  but  his  Lordship  failed  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Canning's 
opinions  had  been  undergoing  a  progressive  change,  and  that 
he  had  been  constantly  drawing  nearer  to  the  opinions  and 
principles  from  which  Lord  Grey  himself  had  never  swerved. 
The  effect  of  this  speech  was  very  great ;  and  more  than  any 
other  speech  it  wounded  Canning,  whose  excitable  nature, 
made  more  sensitive  by  illness  and  exhausting  labor,  could  ill 
sustain  so  severe  an  attack.  He  did  not  attempt  to  answer  it 
at  the  time,  and  he  never  had  another  opportunity.  Within 
three  months,  his  lips  were  forever  sealed  by  death. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  session  he  attended  a  Cabinet 
dinner  at  Lord  Lyndhurst's,  at  Wimbledon.  Here  he  caught 
a  severe  cold,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  several  days 
and  seriously  alarmed  his  friends,  though  few  if  any  antici- 
pated a  fatal  termination.  On  the  20th  of  July  he  removed  to 
the  villa  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chiswick,  in  the  hope 
that  a  change  of  air  would  prove  beneficial.  But  even  that 
pure  atmosphere  could  not  restore  his  wasted  energies ;  and 
human  aid  was  equally  powerless.  After  fluctuating  for  a 
brief  period,  he  died  on  the  8th  of  August,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.     His  body  was  removed  to  London  ;  and  on 
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llic  Hitli,  atleudod  by  &  long  itiocossion  of  polilical  and  per- 
sonal friends,  it  was  honio  to  its  final  resting-pltice  in  tlie 
north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Tboie,  at  tiio  feet  of  the 
younger  Pitt,  were  laid  the  mortal  remains  of  tlio  gi-oatest  of 

t's  disciples  and  followers. 

'he  public  sorrow  at  his  death  was  testified  by  n  suitable 
ision  for  his  family  by  Parliament,  and  by  the  erection  of 
t»0  statues,  one  iu  brouze  by  Westmacott  in  Now  Palace 
Yard,  and  the  other  in  marble  by  Chantrey  iu  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  death  at  this  time  was,  indeed,  a  great  public 
calamity.  He  was  iu  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers  ;  ho  was 
strong  in  the  confidence  of  Parliament  and  the  country  ;  bis 
priucijilps  had  attained  a  liberality  by  which  they  had  never 
before  been  characterized  ;  u  new  and  more  glorious  career 
seemed  ti}  bo  opening  before  him ;  and  his  miuistry  contained 
no  one  strong  euough  to  carry  forward  the  policy  wluch  he 
had  inaugurated.  "  There  is  an  end,  I  fear,  for  the  present," 
wrote  Jefl'rcy  to  Lord  Cockb\irn,  "  of  this  new  and  bold  ex- 
periment of  a  liberal  or  rational  governmeut,  for  Wellington 
and  Peel,  I  thiuk,  must  como  back,  and  then  where  can  we  bo 
hut  whei-e  we  were  before  Liverpool's  demise,  or  still  further 
hack  iu  the  blessed  one  of  Castlereagh  ?  "  ^feve^theles8,  after 
Canuing'K  death  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  reconstrnct  the 
Cabinet ;  but  the  master's  hand  was  wanting.  The  ministry 
soon  fell  to  pieces;  and  the  Tories  once  more  returned  to 
power.  Still,  all  was  not  lost.  The  tide  of  liberal  principles 
had  advanced  too  far  to  Ijc  resisted  or  rolled  Itack  ;  and  a  little 
more  than  three  years  after  Canning's  death.  Lord  Grey  be- 
le  prime  nuuistcr. 

lanuiug  has  often  been  pronounced  by  his  admirers  the 
itest  of  modern  English  orators,  and  perhaps  witli  justice. 
He  had  not  indeed  the  exuberant  imaguiation  of  Burke,  the 
constunmate  skill  as  a  debater  which  characterized  Fox,  the 
perfect  polf-tommand  of  Pitt,  the  brilliancy  of  Sheridan,  tho 
withering  sarcasm  of  Brougham,  or  tho  lofty  and  sustained 
eloquence  of  Grey.  But  he  had  a  command  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  Burke  never  acquired ;  he  exhibited  a  livelier 
imagination  and  a  quicker  fancy  than  Fos  ;  Ids  speeches  were 
more  carefully  prepared,  and  were  adorned  by  a  more  various 
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reading,  than  were  those  of  Pitt ;  his  judgment  was  more  solid 
than  Sheridan's ;  he  was  a  more  polished  and  graceful  speaker 
than  Brougham ;  and  he  possessed  resources  in  his  keen  wit, 
his  sharp  invective,  and  his  playful  humor,  which  Grey  rarely 
summoned  to  his  aid,  but  of  which  Canning  made  frequent 
and  efiFective  use.  His  voice  and  manner  were  both  good. 
"  His  expressive  countenance,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
"  varied  with  the  changes  of  his  eloquence  ;  his  voice,  flexible 
and  articulate,  had  as  much  compass  as  his  mode  of  speaking 
required.  In  the  calm  part  of  his  speeches  his  attitude  and 
gesture  might  have  been  selected  by  a  painter  to  represent 
grace  rising  towards  dignity."  On  the  hustings  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  was  equally  an  impressive  and  per- 
suasive speaker.  Some  of  his  finest  and  most  memorable 
speeches  were  addressed  to  his  constituents  at  Liverpool ;  and 
his  best  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  models  of 
Parliamentary  eloquence,  —  clear,  compact,  and  vigorous,  yet 
even  now  charming  the  reader  by  their  brilliancy  and  their 
polished  diction.  For  some  time  after  his  entrance  into  Par- 
liament he  did  not  speak  often,  and  his  speeches,  though  able 
and  brilliant,  lacked  some  of  the  higher  qualities  of  statesman- 
ship and  oratory,  and  were  vitiated  by  a  flippancy  of  tone  from 
which  he  never  wholly  freed  himself,  and  which  in  a  measure 
justified  Sydney  Smith's  description  of  him  as  "  a  pert  London 
joker."  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  he  rose  to  the  posi- 
tion he  afterward  attained,  and  became  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

His  language  was  chaste  and  harmonious,  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  in  which  he  descended  to  the  coarse  and 
degrading  images  too  often  found  in  Burke's  speeches.  On 
the  contrary,  his  metaphors  and  illustrations  were  almost  in- 
variably happy,  and  they  were  sometimes  grand  and  striking, 
rivalling  indeed  the  loftiest  flights  of  Burke's  imagination. 
Such  was  his  memorable  description  of  the  efiects  of  Welling- 
ton's victory  at  Vittoria. 

"  The  mighty  deluge,"  he  exclaimed,  **  by  which  the  Continent  had 
been  overwhelmed,  began  to  subside.  The  limits  of  nations  were  again 
visible,  and  the  spires  and  turrets  of  ancient  establishments  began  to 
reappear  above  the  subsiding  waters.  It  was  this  victory  which  had 
defined  these  objects,  so  lately  involved  in  overwhelming  confusion." 
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A  scarcely  less  daring  metaphor  occurs  in  a  speech  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  in  1825,  while  discussing  the  ob- 
jectiou  tliat  the  Irish  Catholics  regarded  their  priests  and  their 
political  leaders  with  a  Teneratiou  bordering  on  idolatry. 

"  But  fortunately,"  he  said,  "  the  ciire  of  this  crime  (if  it  be  one)  ia  in 
our  lianda.  Let  us  o]>ea  to  them  the  sanctuary  of  the  law ;  let  us  Uil 
up  the  veil  which  ehuls  them  out  from  the  British  Constitution,  aod 
show  them  the  spirit  of  freedom  \rhich  dwells  within,  the  object  of  our 
own  Tcneralion.  Let  us  call  ihem  lo  partake  in  the  game  rites  with 
which  our  purer  worship  is  celebrated.  Let  lis  do  this,  and,  depend 
upon  it,  we  shall  speedily  wean  iheni  from  their  present  political  idola- 
try, and  leave  deserted  (he  spurious  shrines  at  which  they  now  bow 
down  before  their  Doyle s  and  their  O'Connells." 

His  wit,  however,  waa  his  most  obvious  characteristic ;  hut 
where  nearly  every  speech  affords  numerous  striking  illustra- 
tloDS,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  an  adequate  selection.  A  single 
instance,  thoreforo,  must  suffice.  Thus,  in  his  speech  on  the 
state  of  the  Silk  Trade,  he  ridicules  those  who  accused  him  of 
departing  from  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

"  It  is  singular  to  remark,"  he  said,  "  how  ready  some  people  are  lo 
admire  in  a  great  man  the  exception  rntlicr  than  the  rule  of  his  con> 
ducL  Such  perverse  worship  is  like  the  idolatry  of  barharaus  nations, 
who  can  see  the  noonday  splendor  of  the  sun  without  emotion ;  but 
who,  when  he  is  in  echpsc,  come  forward  with  hymus  and  cymbals  to 
•dors  him.  Thus  there  are  those  who  venerate  Mr.  Pitt  teas  in  the 
brightness  of  his  meridian  glory,  than  under  his  partial  obscurations, 
and  who  gaze  on  him  with  the  fondest  admiration  when  he  has  acci- 
dentally ceased  to  shine." 

The  same  characteristic  is  apparent  in  many  of  his  sarcastic 
l^usious  to  Ms  opponents,  where  one  scarcely  knows  which  ia 
the  more  noticeable,  the  keenness  of  wit  or  the  weight  of  sar- 
casm, OS  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Brougham  in  the  debate  on  the 
King's  Speecli  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  February,  1825, 
In  his  speech  Mr.  Brougham  had  claimed  for  the  Wliigs  the 
credit  of  the  various  reforms  recently  adopted.  To  this  claim 
Mr.  Canning  very  happily  retorted :  — 

"  It  does  happen  that  the  honorable  and  learned  member  being  not 
anfrequenlly  a  speaker  in  this  House,  nor  veiy  concise  in  his  speeches, 
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aiid  touching  occasionally,  as  he  proceeds,  on  almost  every  subject 
within  the  range  of  his  imagination,  as  well  as  making  some  observa- 
tions on  the  matter  in  hand,  and  having  at  different  periods  proposed 
and  supported  every  innovation  of  which  the  law  or  constitution  of  the 
country  is  susceptible,  —  it  is  impossible  to  innovate  without  appearing 
to  borrow  from  him.  Either,  therefore,  we  must  remain  forever  ab- 
solutely locked  up  as  in  a  northern  winter,  or  we  must  break  our  way 
out  by  some  mode  already  suggested  by  the  honorable  and  learned 
gentleman." 

In  the  statement  of  great  truths  or  just  sentiments  he  was 
equally  felicitous.  Thus,  in  a  debate  on  the  Regency  Resolu- 
tions in  January,  1811,  in  which  he  thought  the  memory  of 
Pitt  had  been  unjustly  assailed  by  the  friends  of  Fox,  he 
said:  — 

«  Why  should  the  admiration  of  one  be  incompatible  with  justice  to 
the  other  ?  Why  cannot  we  cherish  the  remembrance  of  the  respective 
objects  of  our  veneration,  leaving  to  each  other  a  similar  freedom  ?  For 
my  part,  I  disclaim  such  a  spirit  of  intolerance.  Be  it  the  boast  and 
characteristic  of  the  school  of  Pitt,  that,  however  provoked  by  iUiberal 
and  unjust  attacks  upon  his  memory,  whether  in  speeches  in  this  House, 
or  in  calumnies  out  of  it,  they  will  never  so  &ir  forget  the  respect  due 
to  him  or  to  themselves  as  to  be  betrayed  into  reciprocal  illiberality  and 
injustice,  —  that  they  disdain  to  retaliate  upon  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  great  rival." 

Again,  in  1824,  in  a  debate  on  the  Alien  Bill,  when  accused 
of  subserviency  to  foreign  powers,  he  emphatically  declared, 
that,  "  dearly  as  he  valued  all  the  ties  by  which  European 
nations  were  held  together,  there  was  not  a  connection  that  he 
would  not  sever  at  once,  rather  than  allow  any  measure 
brought  forward  in  that  House  to  originate  in  a  foreign 
source." 

Though  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  nature  and 
extent  of  Mr.  Canning's  influence  in  regard  to  all  the  great 
questions  agitated  while  he  held  an  important  place  in  public 
affairs,  yet  the  general  direction  of  that  influence  may  be 
readily  discerned,  and  its  importance  may  be  accurately  meas- 
ured. Entering  the  arena,  as  he  did,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  at  a  time  when  liberal  principles  were  in  very 
ill  repute,  his  whole  life  was  a  struggle  to  free  himself  from 
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tlie  constraint  of  Tory  traditioiiB  aud  [irejudices.  In  this  strug- 
gle lie  was  so  far  Buccessful  as  to  liberate  his  mind  from  many 
of  the  uarrow  and  illilwral  notions  which  he  liad  imbibed  when 
ho  entered  Parliament ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  lii'e  there  were 
but  few  points  of  difference  between  himself  and  thy  Whigs. 
Under  bis  guidance  the  domestic  policy  of  his  country  was 
sundered  fi'om  those  bigoted  maxims  which  bo  had  liimself 
upheld  in  earlier  years.  At  the  same  time  he  inaugurated  a 
very  different  foreign  policy  from  that  which  Lord  Castlercngh 
had  adopted,  and  which  had  degraded  England  into  a  mero 
BObservient  ally  of  the  despotic  powers  of  the  Continent.  No 
man  did  more  to  enlarge  the  principles  and  to  Uberalizo  the 
measures  of  the  Tory  party.  He  lirst  placed  England  in  that 
path  of  enlightened  progress  which  she  has  since  pursued.  It 
is  true  that  the  distinctive  body  of  his  personal  adherents  was 
not  numerous ;  but  it  included  some  men  of  rare  intellectual 
force  and  ability,  and  among  them  were  Mr.  Huskisson,  Lord 
Pfthnerston,  aud  Charles  Grant,  afterward  Lord  Glenelg. 
A.t  tlie  close  of  his  career  he  had  the  support  of  nearly  the 
whole  body  of  the  Wliigs,  and  of  most  of  the  respectable  jouj> 
aals  thi'oughout  the  country. 

In  regai'd,  however,  to  two  great  questions,  Mr.  Canning 
never  adopted  a  liberal  policy.  Through  his  whole  life  ho  was 
the  unswerving  opponent  of  nearly  every  measure  of  relief  to 
the  Dissenters,  and  of  every  attempt  to  reform  the  representa- 
tive system.  "  Of  popular  representation,"  he  said  in  his 
speech  in  the  Music  Hall,  in  Liverpool,  in  Juno,  1818,  '*  I 
tliiuk  we  have  enough  for  every  purpose  of  jealous,  steady, 
corrective,  efficient  control  over  llio  acts  of  that  monarcliical 
power,  which,  for  the  safety  and  for  the  peace  of  the  commu- 
aity,  is  lodged  in  one  sacred  family,  and  descendible  from  sire 
to  son."  And  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  after  ho  had  become 
prime  minister,  bo  stated  his  intentions  in  respect  to  these  two 
questions  in  the  most  unequivocal  language.  "  I  am  asked," 
he  said  iti  his  place  in  Parliament,  "  what  1  mean  to  do  on  the 
subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Wiiy,  I  say,  to  oppose  it, 
—  to  oppose  it  to  the  end  of  my  life  in  tliis  House,  as  hither- 
to I  have  done.  I  am  asked  what  I  intend  to  do  respecting 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.    My  answer  is, 
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to  oppose  it  too."  Yet  notwithstanding  this  explicit  declara- 
tion,  WQ  entertain  little  doubt  that  ho  would  ultimatelj  have 
adopted  more  liberal  views  in  regard  to  both  of  these  ^eat 
questions.  It  is  indeed  no  small  blemish  on  Mr.  Canning's 
reputation,  that  ho  should  so  pertinaciously  have  resisted  the 
weight  of  argument  opposed  to  him  in  reference  to  these  sub- 
jects, and  that  ho  sliould  have  remained  satisfied  with  such 
fallacies  as  are  brought  forward  in  his  sjjeech  at  Liverpool  in 
opposition  to  Parliamentary  Reform.  Witli  so  vigorous  an  in- 
tellect, and  with  his  increasing  liberality  of  opinions,  it  is  curi- 
ous that  lie  should  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  the  cause  of 
the  Dissenters  for  the  chance  of  thereby  promoting  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  that  he  should  have  prognosticated  the 
downfall  of  monarchical  institutions  in  England  from  the  dis- 
franchisement of  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum.  His  opposition  re- 
tarded, though  it  could  not  prevent,  tlie  triumph  of  these 
measures ;  and  his  fame  lacks  the  crowning  glory  which  it 
would  have  derived  from  his  successful  advocacy  of  them. 

Like  many  other  ijersons  of  a  quick  and  lively  imagination, 
Canning  was  peculiarly  sensitive,  and  keenly  alive  to  ridicule. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  it  is  related  that  he  sent  to 
the  different  newspapers,  requesting  them  not  to  insert  any 
squibs  in  reference  to  it.  In  temper  he  was  quick  and  irri- 
table ;  but  he  was  of  a  magnanimous  spirit,  and  when  the  first 
gust  of  anger  had  passed,  he  was  ready  to  make  reparation  for 
any  unintentional  injury  which  he  had  committed,  or  to  for- 
give any  which  he  had  received.  His  unfortunate  duel  with 
Lord  Castlcreagh,  and  his  collision  with  Brougham  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  arc  painful  illustrations  of  the  least 
amiable  traits  in  his  character.  Yet  he  was  a  faithful  friend, 
and  above  repi-oacli  in  all  his  domestic  relations.  In  early  life 
he  mingled  much  in  society,  and  was  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments ;  but  in  later  years  he  withdrew  almost  entirely  from 
it,  and,  according  to  Lord  Brougham,  the  reputation  which  he 
long  enjoyed  as  a  diner-out  of  the  first  order  rests  on  no  solid 
basis.  To  be  a  great  and  influential  statesman  was  the  sole 
object  of  his  ambition  ;  and  to  the  attiunment  of  tliis  object 
he  devoted  all  his  energies. 
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Aht.  VI.  —  1.  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin's 
Special  Missions  to  Ckiati  and  Jnpan.  1857.  Prusontcd 
to  tlie  House  of  Lordo  by  Commnud  of  Her  Majesty,  ISoS). 
Loiidoii :    Printed  by  Harrisou  and  Sous.    Folio,    pp.  488, 

2.  China.  Being  the  Times'  Special  Correspondence  from 
China  in  the  Years  1857-58,  reprinted  by  Permission,  with 
Corrections  and  Additions  by  the  Author,  George  Wingrovg 
CooEE,  Author  of  the  History  of  Paity,  Ac.  London  and 
New  York:  G.  Routledge  k  Co.     1858.     12mo.     pp.  457. 

ScABCELY  wna  the  ink  dry  witli  which  wo  traced  words  of 
ODCOuragement  to  peaceful  outerpri«c  in  China,  and  hope  for 
inturtial  trauquillity,  when  the  news  came  to  ua  of  disgrace  and 
disaster  to  Western  arms,  and  of  tlie  begiiiuiug  of  a  fresli  con- 
flict, the  end  of  which  no  one  can  foresee.  Never  before  has 
such  provocation  been  given  to  the  evil  impulses  of  our  civilized 
and  Christianized  nature,  as  at  the  forts  of  the  Feiho,  in  June 
laat.  It  is  exasperated  by  a  consciousness  of  mistake  all 
round,  —  in  statesmanship  at  home,  if  the  instructions  were 
peremptory,  in  diplomacy  abroad,  if  discretion  was  unwisely 
exercised,  and  in  the  executive  skill  and  tact  of  the  [parties. 
Nay,  if  we  prolw  still  deeper,  there  are  memories  of  earlier  ei^ 
rors,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  preceding  year,  which  do  not 
assuage  irritation.  It  will  not  make  tlie  British  nation,  or  at 
least  the  British  dominant  politicians,  less  restless  under  dis- 
aster, to  feel  that  the  seed  of  trouble  was  planted  long  ago, 
and  that  a  more  gentle  and  toleraut  policy  would,  in  the  end, 
have  been  better.  Added  to  all  these  rather  unworthy  ele- 
ments is  the  Car  higher  one,  which  would  stir  the  heart  of  any 
nation, —  sympathy  with  tlio  gallant  sailors  and  soldiers,  led, 
not  driven,  to  slaughter,  and  perishing  ingloriously  under  the 
fire  of  a  despised  foe.  All  these  particulars  combine  to  form 
a  provocation  by  these  Oriental  heathens  such  as  has  never 
been  given  before,  and  in  comparison  with  which  the  potty  in- 
dignities—  the  burning  of  opium-chests  and  the  penning  up 
of  a  plenipotentiary  in  the  Canton  factories  —  which  lighted 
up  a  war  twenty  years  ago,  are  as  netliing.  Nay,  further,  such 
is  the  character  of  the  blow  the  Chinese  have  struck,  so  deep 
11" 
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and  ragged  the  wound  tliey  have  inflicted  on  British  pride, — 
for  the  French  vroDg  was  infinitesima.!  in  comparison,  —  that 
it  is  Iioping  agaiust  hope  to  imagiuo  that  wisdom  of  counsel  will 
BO  far  prevail,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  as  to  prevent  this 
war.  English  statesmen  watch  the  currents  of  popular  senti- 
ment as  closely  and  shrewdly  as  do  politicians  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  are  betrayed  into  as  many  inconsiGtencies ; 
and  we  very  much  foar  that  the  recollection  of  Lord  Palm- 
erston's  popular  triumph,  in  1857,  on  a  China  question,  is  too 
&esh  to  permit  the  risk  of  another  appeal  of  the  same  kind, 
and  tliat  at  least  some  of  the  sympathy  then  so  exuhorant 
with  the  poor  Chinese  has  dried  up  in  the  comfortable  atmos- 
phere of  office.  Parliament  does  not  ordinarily  assemble  till 
February,  by  which  time  armaments  will  be  on  their  way  to 
the  scene  of  offence,  and  the  military  arrangements  will  he 
matured  ;  and  though  we  doubt  not  the  Tory  Opposition,  and 
the  Manchester  party,  who  can  afford  to  he  consistent,  will 
force  on  a  discussion  of  the  whole  China  policy,  we  repeat  it, 
wo  have  but  faint  hope  that  what  we  consider  a  serious  and 
pestilent  mischief  will  be  arrested.  The  civilized  world  will 
probably  have  to  try  to  make  the  best  of  it,  though  the  au- 
thors and  helpers  and  abettors  must  ultimately  be  condemned 
by  public  opinion  and  in  history.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time 
that  an  unjust  war,  like  cholera  or  famine,  works  out  some 
good  result ;  for  iii  one,  and  the  lowest  sense,  we  may  admit 
that  it  is  not  always  "  woe  unto  the  world  because  of  of- 
fences" ;  but  we  do  not  doubt  that  in  these  Oriental  and  semi- 
Oriental  relations,  —  in  Greece,  in  India,  In  Persia,  and  in 
China,  —  it  will  be  "  woe  unto  that  man  "  or  set  of  men  "  by 
whom  the  o£Fence  cometh."  The  controlling  spirit  directing 
England's  foreign  ijolicy  was  tlie  same  in  1839,  in  1850,  in 
1855,  in  1857,  and  in  1859.  Lord  Palmerston  was  Foreign 
Secretary  when  the  Opium  War  broke  out ;  when  the  Pira)us 
was  blockaded  ;  when  the  Outram  armament,  with  its  train  of 
military  suicides,  assailed  Persia ;  when  Oude  was  annexed ; 
when  the  Arrow  outrage  was  avenged ;  and  is  now  prime  min- 
ister, when  a  new  war  against  China  is  initiated. 

Looking  to  the  immediate  future  with  little  hopefulness, 
with  anxiety  lest  our  material  interests  may  be  endangered, 
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and  witli  gratitude  beyond  the  reach  of  words  that  no  respon- 
sibility for  what  has  happeijed,  or  is  ubout  to  happen,  rests  on 
UB  or  our  representatives  abroad,  we  consider  it  very  impor- 
tant to  resume  the  tliread  of  the  narrative  begun  in  our  last 
number,  (and  in  such  discussions  tlio  narrative  form  is  the 
best,)  having  the  new  materials  supplied  by  the  Parliamentary 
publication  of  Lord  Elgin's  dospatclies  and  the  clever  work  of 
Mr.  Cooke,  the  Times'  correspondent,  —  for,  as  we  may  have 
occadon  to  show,  the  revelations  of  the  Times  were  often  au- 
thoritative. 

The  Parliamentary  discussion,  the  ministerial  crisds,  and  the 
dissolution  which  followed  in  tlie  spring  of  1857,  are  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers.  The  debate  in  both  Houses  waa 
marked  by  great  ability,  and  rather  more  than  usual  party  as- 
perity, the  strongest,  most  earnest,  and  most  vehement  speakers 
against  Lord  Palmerston  being  some  of  his  present  colleagues. 

"  We  bHve  bean]  mucb,"  said  Lord  Jobn  Russell,  now  Foreign  Mia- 
Ister,  "  of  late,  —  a  great  deal  too  much,  I  ttiiiik,  —  of  the  prettige  of 
England.  We  used  lo  hear  of  the  character,  of  the  reputation,  and  the 
honor  of  England.  I  trust  the  character,  ibe  reputation,  the  honor,  are 
dear  to  us  nil ;  but  if  the  prestige  ot  England  is  to  be  sepiirate  from 
the  character,  the  reputation,  the  honor,  of  the  country,  then  I,  for  one, 
have  no  wish  to  mtuniain  it." 

"  I  am  not  anxious,"  said  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert,  now  Secretary  of 
War,  "  that  we  should  go  on  piling  up,  year  ader  year,  tresh  offences 
agiunst  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  until  some  day  we  may  reap  the 
oons<!quence,  to  our  detriment.  I  cannot  stiHe  the  feelings  within  me, 
when  I  read  of  these  things  at  Canton.  I  see  with  the  deepest  sorrow 
Jbrce  exercised  with  so  little  mercy,  upon  a  pretext  so  transparent,  — 
I  will  not  lay,  so  transparently  fraudulent,  —  in  a  manner  so  destructive 
to  the  character  of  Hub  country  for  truth,  justice,  faith,  and  mercy."  — 
lU  ffantard,  IS79. 

"I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  now  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  "that  the  cause  of  these  foreign  implicalions,  in  China  and 
Persia,  ia  (o  be  traced  to  what  baa  been  well  called  the  mischievous 
activity  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  government."  —  Ibid. 
1749. 

But  all  this  was  nothing  ill  comparison  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
denunciation. 
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'^  War/'  said  he,  *' taken  at  the  best,  is  a  frightful  scourge  to  the  hu- 
man race ;  but  because  it  is  so,  the  wisdom  of  ages  has  surrounded  it 
with  strict  laws  and  usages,  and  has  required  formalities  to  be  observed, 
which  shall  act  as  a  curb  upon  the  wild  passions  of  man,  to  prevent 
that  scourge  from  being  let  loose,  unless  under  circumstances  of  full 
deliberation,  and  from  absolute  necessity.  You  have  dispensed  with 
all  these  precautions.  You  have  turned  a  consul  mto  a  diplomatist, 
and  that  metamorphosed  consul  is,  forsooth,  to  be  at  liberty  to  direct 
the  whole  might  of  England  against  the  lives  of  a  defenceless  people. 
While  war  is  a  scourge  and  curse  to  man,  it  is  yet  attended  with  cer- 
tain compensations.  It  is  attended  with  acts  of  heroic  self-sacrifice 
and  of  unbounded  daring.  It  is  ennobled  by  a  consciousness  that  you 
are  meeting  equals  in  the  field,  and  that,  while  you  challenge  the  issue 
of  life  or  death,  you  at  least  enter  into  a  fair  encounter.  But  you  go 
to  China,  and  make  war  upon  those  who  stand  before  you  as  women 
and  children.  They  try  to  resist  you;  they  call  together  their  troops; 
they  load  their  guns ;  they  kill  one  man  and  wound  another  in  action ; 
but  while  they  are  doing  so,  you  perhaps  slay  thousands.  They 
are  unable  to  meet  you  in  the  field.  You  have  no  equality  of 
ground  on  which  to  meet  theuL  You  can  earn  no  glory  in  such  war- 
fare. And  it  is  those  who  put  the  British  flag  to  such  uses  that  stain 
it  It  is  not  from  them  that  we  are  to  hear  rhetorical  exaggerations 
on  the  subject  of  the  allegiance  that  we  owe  to  the  national  standard. 
Such  is  the  case  of  the  war  in  China." 

It  was  on  the  5tli  of  March,  1857,  after  the  ministerial  state- 
ment of  the  intention  to  dissolve  was  made,  that,  in  reply  to  a 
very  earnest  and  direct  question  from  Sir  Francis  Baring, — 
for  he  seemed  to  treat  all  other  interpellation  with  scorn,  — 
Lord  Palmerston  admitted  that  the  government  meant  to 
supersede  Sir  John  Bowring,  and  to  send  out  a  new  and 
special  Plenipotentiary,  though  he  gave  no  intimation  who 
the  new  envoy  was  to  be.  That  secret  was  discreetly  veiled  ; 
but  if  we  mistake  not,  it  was  soon  whispered,  and  then  oflfi- 
cially  announced,  before  the  results  of  the  new  election  were 
ascertained,  that  the  Earl  of  Elgin  was  to  be  the  man.  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  on  the  last  day  of  March,  and  Lord  Elgin's 
appointment  must  have  been  gazetted  soon  after,  so  that  the 
Ministry  dexterously  appealed  to  the  people,  on  the  ground, 
not  only  of  the  policy  and  necessity  of  punishing  what  were 
called  "  insults  from  China,"  but  of  their  moderation  and 


forecast  in  putting  aside  the  principal  agent  in  their  own 
work,  and  deputing  in  liis,  place  so  considerate  and  able  a 
man  as  Lord  Elgin  was,  on  all  sides,  reputed  to  be,  —  one,  too, 
who,  as  it  was  understood  and  the  result  showed,  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  origmal  action  at  Canton."  Having  done  this, 
and  secured  his  working  majority,  Lord  Palmerstou  did  not 
open  his  lips  on  the  subject  of  China  again  ;  nor  from  1857 
has  any  authoritative  revelation  of  actual  occurrences  in  the 
East  been  made,  except  the  publication,  in  1859,  of  the  Blue 
Book  which  is  the  special  subject  of  this  article.  Lord  Elgin's 
appointment  gave  satisfaction  everywhere.  The  French  gov- 
erument,  having  a  grievance  of  its  own  to  redress,  united  in  the 
policy  adopted  by  Great  BritaJn,  and  Baron  Gros.  aa  accom- 
plished and  experienced  diplomatist  of  the  old  scliool,  especially 
well  known  in  England,  from  his  connection  with  the  Buenos 
Ayrcan  and  Greek  complications,  was  despatched  to  the  scene 
of  action. 

Before  tracing  further  the  course  of  European  diplomacy, 
we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  action  of  our  own  govern- 
ment. Li  our  former  article  we  stated  that  Secretary  Marcy 
had,  in  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Parker,  just  before  the  close  of 
President  Pierce's  administration,  repudiated  in  the  strongest 
language  all  idea  of  active  co-operation  witli  Great  Britain 
against  the  Chinese.  This  despatch  could  not  have  reached 
China  before  May,  and  probably  was  not  known  at  all  in 
Europe,  where,  no  doiibt,  the  correspondence  of  Sir  John 
Bowring  had  created  the  strongest  hopes  that  we  would  be 
willing  to  join  in  the  fray.  Sir  Jolm  had  every  reason  to 
think  so.  In  the  instructions  to  Lord  Elgin,  as  late  as  the 
end  of  April,  Lord  Clarendon  seemed  to  think  our  active 
military  co-operation  probable.  Thus  reasoning,  and  thus 
encouraged,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1857,  ten  days  after  the 

•  Lord  Elgin,  in  writing  to  Lord  ClBrendon,  on  tho  19th  of  Deccmbrr,  in  irfrr- 
eDCO  lo  a  commnnication  bo  had  directed  to  be  made  to  the  CBnlonoxo.  laid  :  — 

"  Id  stating  that  ai9e,  I  have  endeavored  to  rest  it  on  tho  broadest  bash,  and  lo 
point  nnt  the  (act  that  the  other  treat;  powers,  America  included,  have  been  com- 
pellHl,  during  the  gnbgistencc  of  the  existing  treaties,  to  »etk  by  mrnacp,  or  by  the 
etnpluyment  of  forre,  satisfarUon  for  wroiif^  inflicted  at  Canton.  I  think  that  I 
have  given  to  the  '  Arrow '  case  as  mnch  prominence  aa  it  deserves,  when  I  ropre- 
lent  it  u  iba  drop  which  hM  eatiied  tho  cup  to  overflow." 
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inauguration  of  the  new  President  and  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  Lord  Napier  addressed  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  enclosing  the  orders  sent  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  hostilities  in  China,  and  soliciting  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  United  States.* 

"  Her  Majesty's  govemment,**  wrote  Lord  Napier,  "  entertains  a  con- 
fident hope  that  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States,  on  a  due  consideration 
of  the  rights  which  they  have  to  vindicate,  and  the  interests  they  have 
to  protect,  may  be  enabled  to  grant  to  Great  Britain  that  concurrence 
and  active  co-operation  which  the  government  of  France  has  already 
accorded,  and  that  they  will  authorize  their  naval  and  political  author- 
ities in  China  to  act  heartily  in  concert  with  the  agents  of  the  two 
allied  powers." 

There  is,  we  confess,  sometimes  an  inexplicable  mystery  of 
ignorance  among  English  public  men  as  to  our  system,  with 
its  limitations  of  executive  action.  Here  is  an  instance  of  it. 
Surely  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Napier  ought  to  have  known 
that,  without  the  assent  of  the  Congress  just  dissolved,  "  active 
co-operation,"  which,  ex  vi  termini^  means  war,  and  was,  in  the 
documents  accompanying  Lord  Napier's  letter,  defined  to  be 
war  and  blockade,  was  out  of  the  question  ;  and  we  might 
imagine  that  at  least  one  of  these  gentlemen  must  have  known 
that  a  new  President  would  never  convoke  Congress  for  such 
an  object,  or  if  he  did,  that  Congress  would  never  grant  its 
consent.  It  makes  one  almost  suspect  that  the  application 
was  made  in  order  that  it  might  be  refused.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  enabled  our  government  to  set  itself  and  other  people 
right ;  to  show  its  entire  willingness,  by  deputing  a  special 
Minister  with  full  instructions,  to  unite  in  all  peaceful  meas- 
ures of  redress ;  and  yet  to  put  an  end  at  once  and  forever, 
and  that  too  without  offence,  to  all  notion  that  then  or  there- 
after we  were  to  be  dragged  into  the  quarrels,  creditable  or 
discreditable,  of  other  nations.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1857, 
Mr.  Cass  answered  Lord  Napier's  note,  in  a  despatch  of  great 
ability,  which  we  regret  we  have  not  room  to  quote  at  length ; 
and  immediately  afterward,  on  the  18th,  the  President  ap- 

*  Sir  John  Bowring's  despatch  narrating  the  attack  on  the  Barrier  Forts  bj  the 
American  naval  forces,  reached  London  on  the  16th  of  January,  1857. 
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itiled  Mr.  Reed  as  special  Envoy  to  China,  iii  this  respect 
exactly  following  tlio  example  of  Great  Brltaiu  and  Franco, 
and  showing  his  disposition  to  make  our  diplomacy,  at  least, 
correspond  vrith  that  of  the  Allies.  Mr.  Reed's  instructions, 
whicli  were  puhlished  long  &incc,  were  dated  in  May,  and  were, 
on  the  point  of  eo-operation,  but  an  expresEion  of  the  views 
coritaiiied  in  the  letter  to  Lord  Napier.  He  sailed  from 
Hampton  Roads  on  the  1st  of  July,  1857,  in  the  frigate  Min- 
nesota, direct  for  China,  by  the  way  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope, 
Thus,  all  the  Western  Ministei*  wore  en  route  for  what,  when 
they  set  out,  was  the  most  interesting  scene  of  aetiou  in  the 
East,  but  which  was  soon  to  resign  this  distinction  for  the  very 

,d  and  ghastly  drama  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

Lord  Elgin  left  England,  with  the  promise  that,  coincidontly 
bis  arrival  in  China,  ho  should  be  furnished  with  large 

id  available  reinforcements,  both  from  home  and  from  India. 
On  the  3d  of  June  he  readied  Singapore,  and  there  was  greeted 
by  the  terrific  news  of  the  great  mutiny  in  the  valley  of  the 
Gauges,  and  by  a  demand  from  the  Governor-General  of  India 
for  all  the  troops  destined  for  China.  Mr.  Reed,  on  his  arrival 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  iu  September,  met  the  same  hitel- 
ligonce.  Sir  George  Grey  had  stripped  the  Colony  of  every 
soldier.  There  were  scarcely  artillerymen  enough  to  fire  a 
salute.  Never  was*  there  a  more  striking  realization  of  what 
the  Marquis  Welleslcy  had  foretold  long  before,  that  rescue 
to  India  might  some  day  come  from  the  colonies  at  the  ex- 
tremity and  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  all  the  narratives  we 
liave  read  of  tite  horrors  of  this  Indian  revolt,  we  know  nothing 
impressive  tlian  the  hurried  letter  from  Lord  Canning, 
ig  for  the  diversion  of  this  Cliinese  expeditionary  force, 
•ow  given  to  the  world.  The  agitation,  almost  anguish,  of 
the  writer's  spirit  eooms  to  break  tlirough  the  formalities  of 
official  style,  in  the  following  extract  from  his  letter  to  Lord 
Hfiin:  — 

*  A  mutiny  of  llie  native  troops  Laa  broken  out  at  the  military  station 
"~"  llie  Norlliwesl  Provinces.     Tbe  city  of  Delhi  is  in  the 

peession  of  the  mutiueers.  The  European  officers  of  more  ihiui  one 
;  have  been  ahot  by  their  men ;  European  women,  children, 
I  unarmed  meu  have  been  butchered.    The  mtmberE  arc  not  yet 
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known  to  me,  but  it  is  reported  that  at  Meerut  not  less  than  forty  have 
perished.  From  Delhi  no  trustworthy  report  has  been  received,  but 
some  of  the  chief  civil  officers  of  government  are  amongst  those  who 
have  been  killed  ;  and  although  all  this  has  happened  in  a  part  of  the 
country  which  is  by  no  means  the  weakest  in  respect  of  European 
troops,  more  than  a  foitnight  must  pass  between  the  commission  of 
these  atrocities  and  the  collection  of  a  European  force  strong  enough 
to  punish  the  rebels  effectually. 

^  But  it  is  not  with  reference  to  actual  disturbances  at  Meerut  and 
Delhi  that  I  ask  your  Lordship's  aid.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
between  Calcutta  and  Agra>  for  a  length  of  750  miles,  there  are  barely 
1,000  European  soldiers ;  whilst  there  are  several  towns  and  stations 
of  importance,  containing  forts,  magazines,  treasuries,  and  large  civil 
communities  of  Europeans,  ^hich  are  held  by  native  troops  alone.  If 
mutinous  rebellion  raises  its  head  at  any  of  these  spots,  the  government 
of  India  is  literally  without  any  force  wherewith  to  put  it  down.  The 
mutineers  would  carry  everything  before  them,  and  we  now  know  how 
they  would  use  the  opportunity.  The  flame  would  spread  like  wildfire, 
and  would  rage  uncontrolled.  Every  day  during  which  Delhi  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  is  an  encouragement  to  a  rising  elsewhere. 
This  state  of  things  is  full  of  danger.  I  know  that  the  native  regiments 
in  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  stations  to  which  I  have  referred 
are  disaffected. 

^  I  have  drawn  from  Madras  the  only  European  regiment  which  that 
Presidency  can  safely  spare. 

*'  The  withdrawal  of  two  more  regiments  from  Pegu,  which  will  take 
place  the  moment  that  conveyance  can  be  procured,  will  exhaust  that 
province. 

"  The  European  force  from  the  Persian  Gulf  cannot  be  at  Calcutta 
for  some  weeks,  and  may  be  many  weeks  on  its  journey. 

*'  The  need,  therefore,  is  very  great  and  very  urgent"  —  Mue  Bookj 
p.  8. 

There  was  no  hesitation  on  Lord  Elgin's  part.  Every  avail- 
able soldier  was  sent  to  Calcutta.  Steamers  were  despatched 
to  intercept  the  transports  that  might  be  coming  by  the  Straits 
of  Sunda,  and,  unattended  by  any  of  the  reinforcements  which 
he  hoped  to  carry  vrith  him  to  the  rescue  of  the  frightened  and 
almost  beleaguered  settlement  at  Hong  Kong,  he  reached  the 
south  of  China  alone,  early  in  July. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  embarrassing  position 
than  this  in  which  his  Lordship  was  placed,  on  his  arrival. 
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Stripped  nf  his  troops ;  far  in  advance  of  his  colleagues ;  jwr- 
plesod  by  the  urgent  advice  of  the  Admiral  and  tlie  residents 
of  Hong  Kong,  who  thought  that  nothing  should  be  attempted 
ia  the  north  till  the  Cauton  difficulty  was  settled  and  Yeh 
punished, —  Lord  Elgin  hod  no  little  difficulty  in  holding  to 
tlie  anchorage  of  his  own  opinions,  and  of  his  instructions  to 
go  to  the  Peiho.  Ho  applied  to  the  American  and  French 
Ministers  to  accompany  him.  Mr.  Parker  replied,  that  he  was 
vithout  instructions  from  the  new  Administration,  and  had  no 
dfiw  to  their  wishes.  With  the  French  Minister,  M.  de  Bour- 
boloD,  he  was  more  imfortuuate.  On  lus  way  through  Paris, 
Lord  Elgin  had  been  intrusted  with  sealed  despatches  for  M, 
de  Bourholon,  wliich  he  forwarded,  with  a  request  for  co- 
operation in  the  expedition  to  the  north. 

*■  tJnforlunauJy,  my  Lord,"  wrole  M.  (le  Bourbolon,  "  a  despatch  from 
Count  Walcwski,  of  which  your  Excellency  was  the  bearer,  and  which 
I  found  auder  the  same  cover  as  that  enclosing  the  ktlcr  to  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  ri^plying,  has  caused  a  remarkable  change  in  this 
ntuation  09  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  government  of  Ijis  Imperial 
Majesty  bos  determined  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  high  mission  in- 
trusted to  your  Excellency,  France  could  not  be  properly  represented 
by  an  agent  of  my  rank  in  the  negotiations  which  are  about  to  be 
opened  with  the  Cabinet  of  Peking,  and  it  announces  to  nic  that  his 
M^esiy  the  Emperor  had  made  choice  of  Bavon  Gros  to  fill  the  post 
<tf  Ambasiiador  Exlraordinai'y  in  China-  As,  in  oilier  respects,  Count 
Wolewaki's  despatch  does  not  instruct  me  to  lake  any  part  in  the  ne- 
goijatjona  which  Baron  Gros  is  charged  to  carry  on  with  the  Cliincse 
government,  I  must  cousider  the  special  powers  which  were  conferred 
cm  me  as  revoked  by  the  fact  of  the  nomination  of  this  Ambassador, 
and  my  part  in  these  important  transactions  to  bo  lerminuted."  —  Slue 
Boolt,p.  17. 

Lord  Elgin  then  tried  to  persuade  the  French  Admiral  to  ac- 
company him,  but  met  with  no  better  success,  and  there  seemed 
no  alternative  but  to  go  north  alone,  or  to  remain  in  entire  in- 
action iu  the  Cauton  River,  awaiting  the  slow  advent  of  the 
French  and  American  Envoys.  "The  practical  effect  of  the 
nomination  of  a  special  Commissioner  by  the  French  govern- 
ment," wrote  Lord  El^n, "  has  been  to  deprive  me,  fur  tills 
year,  of  tlie  co-operutiou  on  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
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nomination,  I  might  have  counted."    At  this  juncture  further 
news,  and  more  urgent  demands,  came  &om  Calcutta. 

"  I  wish  I  could  announce  to  your  Lordship,"  wrote  Lord  Canning, 
on  the  24th  of  June,  ^  that  the  necessity  under  which  I  at  first  ad- 
dressed you  had  in  any  degree  passed  away.  This  is  not  the  case. 
The  mutinies  have  extended ;  a  great  portion  of  the  Northwest  Prov- 
inces is  in  anarchy ;  and  there  have  been  risings  of  the  troops  in  other 
parts  of  India,  attended  with  horrible  atrocities  committed  upon  Euro- 
peans :  and  although,  wherever  our  small  handful  of  European  troops 
pushes  its  way,  the  mutineers  and  rebels  are  speedily  crushed,  and  or- 
der is  in  part  restored,  yet  the  European  force  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government  is  so  small,  that  on  the  right  or  Icfl  of  the  line  of  march 
pillage  and  murder  coptinue  to  break  out,  and  the  means  of  repressing 
them  are  altogether  wanting. 

"  Her  Majesty's  government  has  been  asked  to  send  out  twelve  regi- 
ments immediately,  but  this  request  will  not  reach  England  until  late 
in  July,  and  the  troops  must  be  many  weeks  on  their  passage. 

**  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  beg  that  your  Lordship  will  send  to 
Calcutta  every  European  soldier  that  you  can  spare  of  those  who  are 
on  their  way  from  England  to  China.  I  do  not  ask  for  the  small  force 
which  garrisons  Hong  Kong."  —  Bltie  Book,  p.  27. 

Again,  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  he  wrote  :  "  I  earnestly  appeal 
to  your  Lordship  to  send  me  every  European  soldier  that 
yourself  and  General  Ashburnham  can,  by  any  contrivance, 
or  justifiable  sacrifice,  spare  to  me."  This  had  been  already 
done ;  but  having  at  his  command  the  frigate  Shannon,  her 
crew,  and  her  heavy  guns,  which,  though  quite  available  in 
Lidia,  were  of  no  use  whatever  in  the  Chinese  waters.  Lord 
Elgin  determined  to  go  himself  to  Calcutta,  and  place  all  he 
had  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor-General.  He  accordingly 
sailed  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  thus  was  closed  rather  inau- 
spiciously  the  first  act  of  the  new  diplomacy  in  China.  This 
Blue  Book  discloses  the  very  interesting  fact,  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  Sir  William  Peel's  naval  brigade,  which  did  so  gallant 
service  at  Lucknow  and  Delhi,  is  mainly  due  to  the  forecast  of 
Lord  Elgin. 

Painful  as  was  at  the  time  this  frustration  of  the  English 
plan,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  Lord  Elgin  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1857  gone  to  the  north  alone,  or  unaccompanied  by  a 
strong  and  imposing  force,  or  indeed  gone  at  all,  before  some- 
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tlijng  striking  had  been  dono  at  Canton,  the  disappointment 
would  have  beou  greater.  The  fact  is,  that  at  the  very  time 
wheu  Lord  Elgin  was  lamenting  his  inability  to  move  to  the 
Poiho,  and  thence  to  seek  access  to  Peking,  the  experiment  vas 
making  by  the  Russians,  and  utterly  failed. 

Admiral  Count  Pontiatino  —  a  Russian  officer  of  high 
rank,  and  one  tliot^ughly  acquainted,  from  his  military  expe- 
rience, with  tlio  East  —  had  Irooii  appointed  Plenipotentiary 
to  China,  and  reached  the  frontier  settlement  at  Kiachta,  by 
the  overland  route,  early  in  the  season.  Unablo  to  communi- 
cate thence  with  Peking,  ho  pursued  his  journey,  and,  reaching 
the  mouth  of  the  Ainoor,  embarked  on  board  the  steamer 
Amcrilla,  and  arrived  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechelce  in  the  month  of 
Jane.  He  had  an  interview  with  the  oSicials  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Peiho,  who  promised  him  an  answer  in  a  specified  time  to 
B  letter  which  they  agreed  to  forward  to  Peking.  Not  caring 
to  rcmoiu  longer  Uian  was  necessary  at  this  desolate  anchor- 
ftgc,  he  went  to  Jajian,  and  thence  to  Shanghae,  returning  to 
the  Peiho  only  to  meet  a  positive  refusal  to  allow  him  to  ap- 
proach the  capital.  Ho  then  proceeded  south  to  join  the  other 
Plenipotentiaries,  who,  in  the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber, —  Lord  Elgin  having  in  the  moan  time  returned  from  India, 
—  had  all  arrived  at  or  near  Hong  Kong.  Tlie  special  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Western  powers  were  at  last  all  assembled. 

Tlic  Erst  movement  made  was  the  application  of  the  Ameri- 
can Envoy  to  Yeh  for  an  interview.  Mr.  Reed  was  the  only 
one  of  the  Ministers  in  a  position  to  make  this  advance,  and 
he  was  explicitly  instructed  by  his  government  to  do  so.  The 
Russian  Envoy  had  been  already  refused  an  audience,  and  the 
English  and  French  were,  to  use  Lord  Elgin's  word,  in  an 
"  abnormal  "  attitude,  and  could  no  longer  parley,  or  at  least 
not  till  they  were  prepared  to  strike.  Yeh  declined  the  inter- 
■riew,  giving  as  his  reason,  that,  owing  to  the  ravages  the  Eng- 
lish forces  had  made,  there  was  no  place  in  which  they  could 
properly  meet ;  and  evading  with  characteristic  subtlety,  but 
in  entire  conrtesy,  the  reasoning  with  which  Mr.  Reed  urged 
the  interview.  It  is  now  very  clear,  from  the  revelations  since 
mode  as  to  Yeh's  doggcdness,  and  the  orders  he  had  received 
from  court,  that  no  good  would  have  come  from  any  attempt  at 
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mediation,  liod  it  I>een  made,  and  that  this  obdurate  mau's 
doom  was  pre-ordained.  In  or  about  the  middle  of  December, 
1857,  soon  after  the  ultimatum  of  the  allied  powers  was  sent, 
Yeh  despatched  a  memorial  to  the  Emperor,  which,  though  one 
cannot  read  it  without  a  smilo,  shows  how  much  intelligence, 
dashed  and  brewed  with  lies,  the  Chinese  receive,  probably 
through  the  domestic  spies  tliat  are  raaijjtaincd  ovcrywhcre. 
Beneath  the  grotesque  surface  of  the  following  paper  is  much 
that  is  true,  and  not  a  little  in  the  way  of  speculation  that  is 
sagacious. 

"Since  the  engageraont  of  ihe  lOih  of  the  5th  moon  (Isi  Juno). a 
period  of  more  than  six  months,  the  English  barbariniia  have  made  no 
diBliirbance  up  the  Canton  River,  It  should  be  known,  however,  that 
in  the  defeat  sustained  by  Elgin  at  Mang-ga-ta,  in  the  7lh  moon,  he 
was  pursued  by  ihe  Bengal  barbarian  force  to  the  sea-shore.  A  num- 
ber of  French  men-of-war,  which  happened  to  be  passing,  fired  several 
guns  in  succession,  and,  the  force  of  Ihe  Bengal  barbarians  falling  back, 
ihe  Chief  Elgin  made  his  escape.  The  Cliief  Elgin  was  very  gratetol 
to  the  French  force  for  saving  his  life,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  French 
Minister,  wlio,  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  moon,  had  also  reached 
Kwangtung,  he,  the  Chief  Elgin,  feted  the  Chief  Gros  at  Hong  Kong 
[lit.,  merrily  feasted,  and  prayed  him  [to  drink]  wine),  and  consulted 
bim  upon  the  present  position  of  affairs  in  China.  The  Chief  Grog 
said :  *  I  was  not  an  eyewitness  of  the  commencement  of  the  In^^t  year's 
affairs,  but  the  story  current  among  ihe  people  of  different  nations,  who 
were  by  at  the  time,  has  made  me  familiar  with  the  whole  question. 
You  see,  when  the  forts  were  taken,  the  Chinese  government  made  no 
retaliation  ;  when  the  houses  of  Ihe  people  were  burned,  it  still  declined 
to  fight.  Now,  the  unifunn  suppression,  three  years  ago,  of  the  Kwang- 
tuiig  insurrection,  in  which  some  hundreds  of  thousands  were  engaged, 
shows  the  mihtary  power  of  Chioa  to  be  by  no  means  insignilkant. 
Will  she  take  no  notice  of  her  injuries  ?  (No.)  She  is  certain  to  have 
some  deep  policy  which  will  enable  her  so  to  anticipate  us,  that,  before 
we  can  take  up  any  ground,  she  will  have  left  us  without  the  means  of 
Rndiug  fault  with  her;  while  she,  on  the  other  band,  will  oblige  the 
foreigners  to  admit  themselves  completely  tn  Ihe  wrong.' 

"  Elgin  passes  day  after  day  at  Hong  Kong,  stamping  his  foot  and 
sighing,  and  his  anxiety  is  increased  by  the  non-urrival  of  despatches 
from  his  govemmenl."  —  p.  127. 

On  the  28th  of  December  the  blow  was  struck,  and  almost 
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without  a  struggle  tbo  city  of  Canton,  claimed  by  the  Chinese 
to  ba  impregnable,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  Yeh  was 
BOW  a  captive.  No  one  can  read  the  correspondence  between 
Yeh  and  tlie  English  and  French  Flonipotcntiaries  without 
new  wonder  at  his  dogged  and  stupid  resolution,  and  at  their 
modoratiou  and  reluctant  resort  to  force.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  witli  Loi-d  Elgin.  It  was  certainly  a  sad  necessity, 
and  no  one  who  remembers  Canton  aa  it  once  was, —  its 
crowded  thoroughfares,  its  suburbs,  where  at  least  tlie  fi^r- 
eigner  conld  safely  walk,  and  in  wliose  gay  shops,  filled  with 
unrivalled  fabrics,  (for  such  are  Canton  wares,)  he  was 
always  welcome,  its  river  swarming  with  boats,  its  factories 
and  factory  garden,  tlie  abode  of  luxury  and  comfort,  (we 
liave  never  met  a  man  who  was  not  fond  of  his  factory  resi- 
dence,) the  churches  and  hospitals,  the  surrounding  scenery, 
picturesque  in  its  sameness,  with  the  gentle,  branching  river, 
and  the  forts,  like  tJumps  of  trees,  and  the  white  cloud-hills, 
Itxdung  serenely  down,  —  none  who  remembers  all  this  can 
look  on  Canton  now,  and  ever  since  its  capture,  but  with 
sorrow  for  the  necessity  which  desolated  it.  It  is,  or  lately 
irafi,  a  city  of  hideous  ruins:  Pompeii  is  more  cheerful, — 
for  Chinese  ruins  have  no  grandeur  or  dignity  or  beauty  about 
them.  Fire  aud  shot  and  shell  make  thorough  work  with  the 
aliglit  brick,  stucco,  and  bamboos  of  a  Chinese  structure.  It 
looks  like  tlie  water  suburb  of  an  jVmerican  town  after  a  fire. 
-There  is  hardly  a  boat  on  the  river.  Tlic  shops  are  but  par- 
tially filled  and  cautiously  opened,  and  the  factory  grounds, 
OTlCe  80  neat  and  pictureaque,  literally  swept  with  the  besom 
of  destruction,  scraped  up,  rooted  out ;  nothing  left  except, 
OS  in  mockery,  the  stone  steps  at  which  the  foreigner  used  to 
embark,  and  where,  ou  the  night  of  the  14th  of  Decemlrer, 
1857,  the  few  that  were  left  stole  their  way  from  the  advan- 
cing flames  to  their  boats. 

One  revelation  of  much  interest  is  connected  with  the  fall  of 
Cautun.  In  the  Yamun  of  Yeh  were  found  the  originals  of 
the  linglisli,  French,  and  American  ratified  treaties  of  1842 
and  1844,  an  imperial  decree  directing  Yeh's  conduct  as  to 
the  revision  of  the  treaties,  a  report  by  Keying  to  the  Emperor 
as  to  Ills  management  of  the  foreigners,  and  reports  of  the 
12  • 
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Envoys  who  met  Mr,  McLane  and  Sir  John  Bowring  in  1854, 
sent  to  Yell  for  bis  guidanco  with  the  impei'ial  annotations. 
Of  the  last  two  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  in  connection  with 
what  occurred  at  Tientsin,  making  but  an  incidental  remark 
here  aa  to  the  otliere.  There  is,  wo  think,  no  reason  for  the 
popular  idea,  that,  because  the  treaties  were  found  in  Teh's 
possession  at  Canton,  they  had  never  been  at  the  capital.  All 
accessible  evidence  shows  that  everything  done  at  Canton  was 
reported  to  Peking,  and  there  approved  or  disavowed.  A  copy 
of  the  treaties,  with  all  the  details  of  the  tariffs,  was  published 
in  an  official  form  at  the  capital,  and  is  now  extant,  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  originals  were  deposited  at  Canton  for 
use,  where  alone,  according  to  the  imperial  tlieory,  foreign 
atfiurs  could  be  transacted,  and  indeed  for  the  very  purpose  of 
confirming  tliat  idea.  When,  several  months  later,  Mr,  Bced 
restored  —  having  received  it  from  tlie  allied  Ministers  —  the 
American  treaty  as  an  historical  and  official  record  to  the  Com- 
missioners in  the  north,  they  received  it  with  great  respect, 
and  promised  that  it  should  be  deposited  —  as  strictly  it  ought 
always  to  have  been  —  at  the  capital ;  and  it  no  doubt  was  the 
discovery  of  these  documents  at  a  distance  that  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  articles  in  the  American  treaty  of  Tienttdn, 
which  provide  not  only  for  the  promulgation  of  the  ratified 
treaty  at  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces,  but  stipulate  that 
the  original  shall  be  "  deposited  and  sacredly  guarded  at  Pe- 
king." No  such  clause  is  in  the  English  or  French  treaties.  • 
The  imperial  decree  as  to  the  treaty  revisions  is  very  curi- 
ous. It  is  dated  in  March,  185G,  and  is  a  singular  illustration 
of  the  cleverness  of  the  Chinese  in  all  matters  of  diplomacy 
and  business.  In  the  American  treaty  of  Wanghia  was  the 
only  clause  which  provides  for  revision,  and  it  is  rather  awk- 
wardly worded,  —  awkwardly  wo  mean  for  those  who  claim 
the  right.    It  was  in  these  words :  — 

"Article  XXXIV.  Whon  llie  present  convention  shall  have  been 
definitively  conchideil,  it  shall  bo  obligatory  on  both  powers,  and  its 
provisions  shall  not  be  altered  without  grave  cause;  but  inagmucb  as 
the  cireumBtancea  of  the  several  porta  of  China  open  to  foreign  com- 
mercG  are  different,  experience  may  show  that  IncoosiJerable  nioUilien- 
(ions  ore  requisite  in  those  parts  which  relate  to  coramerce  and  naviga- 
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tion;  in  which  i^tuc  die  two  giiTorumciiU  will,  at  the  expimlioii  of 
twelve  yenrs  from  tlie  ilale  of  Bfli<l  convfUlion,  treal  iiniicablj'  coiR-em- 
ing  (he  eamo  by  tho  means  of  suitable  persona  api>oinl«d  (o  conduct 
such  negotiation." 

Now,  unless  the  "  grave  cause  "  provision  could  be  invoked, 
it  is  Tory  clear  that  the  right  to  revise  at  the  expiration  of 
twelve  years  extended  only  to  "  inconsiderable  modilications  " 
as  to  commerce  and  navigation ;  and  no  one  who  knows  the 
scuteuesB  of  the  Chinese  could  doubt  that  they  would  see  tliis 
point  and  take  advantage  of  it.  Yeh  did  so  in  his  corro- 
Bpondence  with  Mr.  Eeed,  and  the  intercepted  decree  shows 
that  he  did  so  under  iiistruclions  from  head-quarters.  We 
aro  tempted  to  make  an  extract  from  this,  as  singularly  illus- 
trative  of  the  dexterity  of  Chineso  fencing. 

"  The  thing  is  plain.  Now  though  Ibe  original  treaties,  under  whicli 
the  five  ports  were  opened,  did  conljiin  a  provision  that  they  ahould  be 
revi^eil,  nothing  more  was  meant  l.iian  (hat,  if,  in  the  couri?e  of  time, 
abuses  came  lo  etist,  or  points  of  difficuliy  or  hinrlrance  were  dis- 
covered, as  it  was  to  be  feared  might  be  the  case,  there  would  be  no 
otyection  lo  alight  modificationa.  Il  was  never  cod leni plated  that  there 
could  be  any  alteration  in  the  nub^tance  of  their  condilions.  The  de- 
manda  these  barbarians  made  the  year  before  last  at  Sbunghse  and 
Tientsin  were  so  utterly  badmisaible,  that  Tsung  Hin  and  his  col- 
leagues, in  their  interview  with  them,  rejected  their  propositions  with 
rebuke,  and  the  chie&  themselves,  perceiving  their  own  unreasonable- 
ness {the  crookedness  of  their  own  reason,  the  barlneaB  of  llieir  cause), 
did  not  renew  the  controversy.  Tliey  are  now  going  lo  Sluinghae,  on 
tba  plea  that  the  exclusivene^  of  the  Kwanglung  (government)  is 
past  bearing;  but  the  Governor- General  and  Governor  in  Kiang-su 
being  in  no  respect  competent  to  the  chief  superinlendenee  of  barbarian 
business,  and,  of  course,  unable  to  accede  to  what  they  require,  and 
th^  refusal  certain  to  bring  tiie  barbarians  to  Tientsin,  to  the  yet 
greater  violation  of  what  is  rigiit  and  proper,  lot  Yeh  Ming-chin  inform 
himself  of  the  particulars  of  the  case,  and  hold  in  (he  barbarian 
securely.  If  the  changes  they  require  be  merely  on  points  of  email 
significance,  there  will  be  no  harm  in  Uis  conBidering  these  with  ihem. 
and  forwarding  a  representation  to  us,  (which  received)  some  slight 
modificalions  may  be  adopted.  If  lliey  repent  the  extravagant  de- 
mands of  the  year  before  last,  he  will  speak  plainly,  repel  their  advances, 
and  break  ofT  negotiations.     It  is  absolutely  incumbent  on  him,  by  an 
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equal  employment  of  graciaui^ness  and  awe,  lo  put  nn  end  to  lliia  pro- 
ject oFun  expedition  northwards  akogetlicr.  Let  him  not  show  IjilDsetf 
Utterly  inaccessible  (lit.,  steep  and  lofty,  refuse  to  sec  lliem),  lest  his 

refusal  to  receive  them  be  converted  into  matter  of  complaint 

With  gcnlk  wonls,  let  iiini  persuade  ihem  to  sail  lo  Kwangtung,  and 
BO  prevent  anything  else  coming  of  iL     This  is  motit  important. 

"  Lot  copies  of  the  original  pajjera  of  Eliang  and  his  colleague  be  sup- 
plied to  Yeh  Ming-cliin  for  hia  information,  and  let  this  (decree)  be 
forwarrlod  at  the  rale  of  five  hundred  H  a  day,  and  communicaled  in 
confidence  lo  the  different  autlioritiea  whom  it  concerns.  Bespect  Ibis." 
—  Blue  Book,  p.  152. 

Such  a  docuraeiit  settles  the  question  as  to  Teh's  acting 
under  orders  from  hia  court.  Our  own  belief  is  clear,  that  ho 
did  nothing  —  no  act  of  what  is  called  cruelty  or  repulsive- 
uess  —  wliich  was  not  prescribed  to  him,  and  which  he  did  not 
faithfully  report  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet. 

Canton  beiug  thus  in  the  possession  of  the  allies,  and  a  pro- 
visional government,  half  English  and  French  and  half  Chi- 
nese being  oi^anizcd,  the  question  uf  raising  the  blockade 
and  allowing  the  resumption  of  trade  became  a  very  grave 
one.  As  far  back  as  July,  on  his  first  arrival,  Lord  Mgin  had 
felt  the  difficulty  of  his  position  with  reference  to  neutral 
trade.  "  The  great  judgment  and  tact  of  the  Admiral,"  said 
he,  "  have  alone  prevented  disputes  of  a  very  serious  character 
from  arising  between  the  British  government  and  the  citizens 
of  foreign  states  who  are  interested  in  the  Canton  trade.  It 
is  obvious  ttiat  questions  of  much  nicety  must  at  times  present 
themselves,  when  hostile  operations  are  carried  on,  without  any 
formal  and  acknowledged  suspension  of  pacific  relations."  In 
proportion  to  tlio  lapse  of  time  was  the  difficulty  likely  to  in- 
crease. The  decision  of  the  question  was  embarrassed,  too,  by 
the  conflicting  interest  of  the  British  traders  themselves,  who, 
having  bought  teas  at  high  prices  in  the  north,  were  solicitous 
tliat  the  blockade  should  be  maintained.  They,  in  the  true 
mercantile  spirit,  did  not  caro  a  farthing  whether  it  was  a  law- 
ful bhtckadc  or  not.  Bcgardod  at  a  distance,  and  from  tlic 
platform  of  something  like  old-fashioned  principle,  it  seeius  to 
us  tiiat  there  never  was  a  greater  violation  of  public  law,  or  a 
worse  precedent,  than  the  irregular  blockade  of  the  Canton 
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River,  from  its  inceptioQ  to  February,  1858,  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  Every  authority,  ancient  and  modern,  ia  against 
each  action.  From  Blackstone  to  Blackwood  every  writer  in 
England  pronounced  against  it ;  for  it  so  happens  that  one  of 
tho  strongest  condemnations  of  what  was  actimlly  doing  ap- 
peared in  tlie  columns  of  the  Scotch  periodical  for  June,  ISoT. 
The  writer  well  says :  — 

"  We  maintaiu  tlmt  llio  grvat  con stita lion al  tbrmality  of  declaring 
war,  anderstowl  and  pi'aclised  by  every  civilixed  nation,  as  a  enfe^mrd 
against  llie  obominalionB  of  piracy  and  mnnliT,  lios,  in  ibis  nase,  been 
dispensed  with,  solely  because  such  a  declaration  would  iieceftsilale  the 
ett^poge  of  trade  at  the  other  Chinese  porU,  to  whieb,  by  treaty,  we 
have  access.  Thus  our  government  have  introduced  and  are  oiTiing 
Qpon  a  new  principle,  which  would  have  made  the  htur  of  Grolius  ^tand 
on  end,  —  namely,  that  it  ia  lawful  to  prosecute  hostilities  witEi  a  prov- 
ince, [livision,  or  county  of  a  kingdom,  without  reference  to  its  other 
portions." 

Great  Britain  had  denounced  just  such  an  irregular  block- 
ade, by  the  French,  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Buenos  Ayrcs,  in  1838. 
There  was  everything  against  it,  and  yet  no  word  of  neutral 
complaint  was  raised,  either  by  officials  or  individuals.  As  far 
back  as  November,  1857,  the  American  house  of  Ruesell  & 
Co.  had  protested ;  but  after  the  affair  of  the  Barrier  Forts,  and 
the  burning  of  the  factories,  not  a  word  more  was  said  by 
them  or  any  one  else  about  it,  and  the  truth  is  now  revealed, 
that,  so  far  were  the  Americans  from  seeking  to  ])erplex  or 
umoy  the  allies,  they  were  quita  willing  to  incur  a  temjwrary 
inconvenience  and  loss,  rather  than  throw  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  that  policy  of  coercion  on  the  Cantonese,  which  all 
ftgreed  was  inevitable.  There  secma  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  inducement  for  raising  the  blockade,  as  was  done 
ill  February,  and  leaving  tlio  duties  untouched,  was  a  just 
appreciation  by  the  allied  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  considerate 
conduct  of  the  neutrals  throughout,  sharpened  perhaps  by  what 
Mr.  Cooke  suggests,  that  a  largo  portion  of  tlio  21,000,000 
pounds  of  tea,  liberated  from  the  blockade,  would  be  on 
its  way  to  England,  —  each  pound  paying  fifteen  pence,  or 
thereabout,  into  the  Exchequer.  We  allude  to  this  feature 
of  afiaira  in  tlie  East,  because,  like  ovcrythiug  else  that  our 
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countrymen  at  that  time  did,  or  left  undone,  it  was  made  the 
subject  of  misrepresentation  in  England. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1858,  the  blockade  was  raised,  and 
pacific  relations  restored,  with  the  exception  of  the  retention 
in  garrison  of  Canton  and  its  suburbs.  Mr.  Cooke  describes, 
in  his  lively,  ill-natured  way,  what  next  occurred. 

"  In  a  former  letter,  I  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  early  spring 
might  see  all  the  great  civilized  powers  in  co-operation.  This  has  hap- 
pened. England,  France,  America,  and  Russia  are  now  in  cordial 
accord.  Ten  days  ago  the  American  and  Russian  embassies  were 
settled  at  Macao,  doing  nothing.  Soon  after  the  intention  of  raising 
the  blockade  was  announced,  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Reed  had 
made  preparations  for  departure  northwards,  an^  it  was  suggested 
that  his  object  was  to  be  out  of  the  way  while  points  of  difficulty  arose, 
and  to  allow  them  to  fructify  during  his  absence.  Agidn  a  little  while, 
and  they  who  were  curious  in  watching  symptoms  noted  that  the  Hon. 
F.  Bruce,  the  Secretary  to  the  British  Embassy,  was  absent.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  learn  that  he  and  the  Secretary  to  the  French  Embassy 
proceeded  in  a  gunboat  to  Macao,  had  an  interview  with  Count  Poutia- 
tine,  then,  finding  that  Mr.  Reed  had  left,  and  already  was  so  far  on 
his  way  as  Hong  Kong,  started  for  Hong  Kong,  and,  after  seeing  the 
American  Minister,  returned  to  Lord  Elgin,  at  Canton.  Following  up 
this  chain  of  public  incidents,  —  which  were  known,  or  might  have  been 
known,  to  every  man  in  the  fleet,  —  we  saw  that  after  this  interview 
Mr.  Reed  immediately  returned  to  Macao,  and  set  his  house  in  order, 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  his  immediate  journey  northwards,  sent  the 
Minnesota  up  the  river  as  far  as  she  could  safely  go,  and  went  on  to 
Canton  in  the  Antelope,  (a  steamer  of  light  draught  which  he  had 
hired,)  and  visited  Lord  Elgin  on  board  the  Furious. 

"  About  the  same  time,  a  special  courier  arrived  ftt)m  Count  Poutia- 
tine,  and  great  activity  was  observable  in  the  Russian  embassy.''  — 
Cooke,  p.  383. 

The  meaning  of  all  which  is,  that  a  perfect  and  thorough 
concert  of  peaceful  diplomacy  had  at  last  occurred ;  that, 
without  reserve  or  suspicion,  each  of  the  Plenipotentiaries 
had  exchanged  views  with  the  others,  the  English  and  French 
taking  the  initiative,  and  the  Americans  and  Russians  cheer- 
fully and  cordially  acquiescing  ;  and  that  the  measure  of 
concert  was  a  several  and  coincident  appeal  to  the  court  of 
Peking  for  the  appointment  of  a  Plenipotentiary  in  the  north, 
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and  for  a  new  chance  for  thorough  paciGcation.  There  iE 
among  those  papers  addressed  to  tho  Supremo  Coiuicil  at 
Peking,  of  course,  great  similitude  of  tjows,  though,  as  we 
understand  the  facts  of  the  case,  they  were  not  mutually 
exchanged  till  after  they  were  completed ;  and  certain  it  is, 
none  were  more  earnest  in  their  appeal,  nor  more  cordial  in 
tiioir  esi)re38ion  of  concert  and  sympathy,  than  tliose  of  the 
Russians  and  Americans. 

The  letters  for  Peking  were  at  once  forwai-ded  to  the  Govei^ 
nor  of  Kiang-s\i,  and  intrusted  to  Mr.  OHphant  of  tlie  English 
and  M.  dc  Contadc  of  the  French  embassies,  the  Americau 
aud  Russian  despatches  being  in  charge  of  the  United  States 
Vice-Consul  at  Shanghae.  Tliese  gentlemen  reached  Soucliow 
without  difficulty,  aud  delivered  the  despatches  to  the  Gover- 
nor, who  promised  to  send  them  to  the  capital. 

As  the  end  of  March  was  designated  as  the  time  for  meeting 
the  new  Imperial  Commissioner  at  Shanghae,  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries occupied  the  interval  by  visiting  other  places  on  their 
way  north,  Mr.  Reed  going  to  Manilla,  and  the  Russian  and 
English  Ministers,  having  the  command  of  small  craft,  stop- 
ping at  the  treaty  ports.  From  Amoy,  Lord  Klgiu  wrote  to 
the  Foreign  Office  the  only  despatch  wliich  wo  find  in  the 
Blue  Book  on  that  great  crime  of  modern  commerce,  —  tho 
Coolio  trade  to  the  West  Indies,  —  from  which  we  arc  tempted 
to  make  a  single,  hut  most  impressive  extract,  showing  in  the 
darkest  colore  the  enormity  of  this  shameless  traffic.  At  the 
time  when  this  letter  was  written,  the  trade  was  carried  on 
principally  in  English  and  American  ships  ;  but  the  latest 
accounts  show  that  the  French  have  engaged  extensively  in 
the  trade,  having  in  view  the  supply  of  labor  to  tlieir  African 
and  West  India  colonies,  and  bloody  aflrays  and  riots  at  one 
of  the  treaty  ports  have  been  the  first  fruits  of  the  experiment. 
Both  Mr,  Parker  and  Mr.  Reed  called  the  attention  of  our 
government  to  this  hateful  traffic,  —  the  most  atrocious  slave- 
trade  of  our  day  ;  but  we  arc  not  aware  that  auythuig  has 
been  done  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  to  mitigate  its  admitted 
horrors.    Lord  Elgin's  despatch  is  dated  6th  March,  1S58. 

"  1  was  furuished  with  some  very  luuTowing  details  reapecting  the 
mode  in  which  the  Coolie  trade  is  carried  on.     Mr.  Bunts,  the  mis- 
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sioniiry,  eoiifirmed  llie  statemeDt  which  I  had  noliced  io  the  news- 
papure,  to  lilt;  t^lleut  Ihat  be  had  visited  a  shed  on  the  island,  whure  he 
found  91  pBMy  of  sevea  emigrants,  who  had  been  discharged  as  unser- 
viceable  from  an  emigrant-ship,  six  of  whom  were  already  dead  and  in 
various  atages  of  decomposilion,  while  tlie  single  survivor  was  gasping 
for  life  among  the  corpses.  The  national  propensity  for  gambling  is, 
I  understand,  largely  improved  by  the  ci-imps,  as  a  means  of  supplying 
this  trade.  A  man  gambles  Mmself  away,  and  the  winner  bands  him 
over  to  the  emigrant-ship  for  the  sum  which  covers  the  debt  of  honor. 

"  Mr.  Bums,  in  illustration  of  the  working  of  this  system,  mentioned 
the  case  of  a  widow  who  invoked  his  assistance  a  few  weeks  ago.  She 
was  the  mother  of  two  children,  a  son  of  seventeen  and  a  daughter 
much  younger.  The  lad  gambled  himself  away  fot  eight  dollars,  anil 
was  himded  over  to  the  emigrant-^hip.  The  mother,  in  despair,  sold 
all  that  she  possessed,  her  remaining  child  included ;  and,  with  five 
dollars  thuit  piunfully  amassed,  came  to  the  island  to  rescue  her  son. 
But  he  was  already  gone,  or  the  sum  was  insullicient,  and  the  poor 
woman  had  to  return,  in  an  agony  of  distress,  and  bereaved  of  both 
her  children.  Although  the  subordmale  agents  in  this  trade  are  chiefly 
Chlunmcn,  its  horrors  arc  set  down  to  the  account  of  foreigners,  who 
carry  it  on. 

"  I  inquired  about  female  emigration.  Hej'e,  as  everywhere  else 
where  I  have  put  the  quesdon,  I  was  assured,  io  the  most  uncompra* 
mising  terms,  that  no  Chinawoman  of  respectability  could  be  induced 
to  emigrate.  I  was  told  that  even  the  Cantonese  coming  to  the  Swatow 
district  had  difficulty  in  persuading  tlieir  wives  Io  accompany  them.  A 
rich  Chinaman  of  Singapore  had,  however,  during  tbe  course  of  the 
summer,  conveyed  to  that  port  some  hundred  girb.  They  were,  prob- 
ably, purchased  and  intended  for  the  Coolies  in  his  employ.  A  batch 
of  women  had  also  been  collected  and  exported  to  Cuba. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  informed  that  Chinamen,  in  the  habit  of 
seeking  work  at  Singapore,  sometimes  brought  back  with  them  their 
Malay  wives,  leaving  them  in  China,  and  returning  without  them. 

'■  If  this  bo  not  merely  an  eiceplional  case,  it  is  a  curious  proof  of 
the  tenacity  with  which  a  Chinaman  dings  to  his  original  home." — 
p.  224. 

One  other  extract  from  Lord  Elgin's  wayside  despatches  we 
make,  for  the  sake  of  the  description  of  a  port  of  China  cele- 
brated for  its  natural  beauty. 

"  Id  closing  these  somewhat  desultory  remarks,  I  may  observe  that, 
with  the  eJtceptioD  perhaps  of  Chusan,  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  place  in 
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ich,  in  point  of  beauty  of  scenery,  rivals  Foocliow.  The 
:  passes  lo  the  sea  between  two  mountain  ranges,  whitrh, 
rever  the  lorrenls  have  not  washed  away  every  partide  of  earth 
k  the  siirfuec,  are  cultiraled  by  the  indiislrious  Chinese  in  terracea 
r  very  summits.  Those  mounlnin  ranges  close  in  upon  its  banks 
ing  the  hut  pait  of  ila  course :  at  one  time  confining  it  to  a  compar- 
f  narrow  channel,  and  at  another  suffering  it  to  expand  into  a 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pagoda  Island  they  iieparate,  leaving 
iveen  them  the  plain  on  which  Foochow  standi.  This  plain  is  di- 
•sificd  by  hill  anil  dale,  and  compriaea  the  island  of  Naaloi,  which  is 
e  of  the  foreign  settlement.  At  the  season  of  my  visit,  both  hills 
d  plain  were  chiefly  covered  with  wheat ;  but  I  was  informed  fhaC  the 
1  is  induced,  by  irrigation  and  manure  applied  liberally,  to  yield  in 
my  cases,  besides  the  wheat  crop,  two  rice  crops  during  the  year. 
e  walked  with  perfect  freedom,  both  about  ihe  town  and  into  the  sur- 
inding  country.  Nothing  could  be  more  courteous  than  the  people 
e  villages,  or  more  quaint  than  the  landscape,  consisting  mainly  of 
Kks  dotted  with  horseshoe  graves,  and  monuments  to  the  honor  of 
a  maidena  and  faithful  widows,  surrounded  by  patches  of  wheat 
^elabks.  Kensal  Green  or  Pere  la  Chaise,  cultivated  as  kitchen 
),  would  not  inaptly  reprenent  the  geuend  character  of  the  rural 
itricts  of  China  which  I  liavo  visited,"  —  p.  225. 

e  diplomatic  rendezvous  at  Shanghoe  was  a  failure.     All 
'nt  tlie  Plenipotentiaries  received  was  intelligence  that  a  new 
Njveruor  liad  been  sent  to  Cantou,  in  the  place  of  Ych,  and 
1  iiitimatiou  that  they  must  go  thither  to  meet  him.     The 
Russian  letter  was  not  even  answered,  except   tlirougli  the 
American  Minister,  and  the  first  actual  broach  of  treaty  obliga- 
\pa  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  in  a  refusal  of  the 
ppreme  Cuiincil  at  the  capital  to  correspond  with  the  Ministers 
p  the  treaty  powers,  as  they  were  expressly  bound  to  do.    The 
ffibassies  at  once  proceeded  to  the  north,  reaching  the  anchor- 
age of  the  Peiho  in  tiuick  succession,  and  in  this  order, — 
Russian,  Knglish,  Amorican,  and  French. 

Before  venturing  on  an  analysis  of  Lord  Elgin's  despatches, 
tive  of  the  incidents  wliich  immediately  afterward 
red,  —  and  we  are  compelled  to  confine  onr  attention 
t  oxclusivoly  to  them,  —  wo  may  note  one  or  two  special 
ktters  which  these  pai>ers  reveal,  and  which  may  accouiit  for 
9  distraat  which,  it  was  surmised,  was  felt  at  the  action  of 
—  so.  186.  13 
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the  Amcricims  and  Russians.  We  know  now,  from  Mr.  Reed's 
express  and  earnest  assertions  since  his  return  home,  tliat 
there  was  no  foundation  for  this  feeling ;  but  on  looking 
through  these  papers,  we  can  detect,  as  we  have  said,  some 
little  justification  of  it.  It  woiiUt  seem  that  hut  a  portion  of 
the  documents  found  in  Ych's  palace  had  been  rendered  into 
English  when  tlie  allies  left  Hong  Kong,  and  that  Mi-.  Wade, 
the  British  Chinese  Secretary,  on  whom  for  the  work  of  trans- 
lation the  main  dependence  was  placed,  occupied  himself  in 
decipbcring  them  on  the  voyage.  On  reaching  Shanghae  on 
the  30th  of  March,  Lord  Elgin  communicated  to  Lord  Claren- 
don the  translation  of  what  he  properly  described  as  a  most 
curious  document,  being  Uie  account  of  a  conversation,  in 
1851,  between  tlie  Emperor  Hieu  Fung  and  an  ex-Judge  of 
Canton,  on  public  affairs  in  the  south.  His  Lordship  said  it 
was  interesting,  as  throwing  light  on  three  points : — 1.  On  the 
attention  to  business  paid  by  the  Emperor ;  2.  On  the  real 
nature  of  the  apprehensions  excited  in  tho  minds  of  the  au- 
thorities in  China  by  tho  spread  of  Christianity,  wluch  are 
clearly  not  religious,  but  political ;  and  3.  On  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  Chinese  functionaries  and  certain 
Americans  resident  at  Hong  Kong.  Every  one  familiar  with 
the  history  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  China  knows 
who  Howqua  the  father  was,  and  who  the  living  Ilowqua  is, 
and  that  both  fatlicr  and  son  have  been  known  to  be  uni- 
formly friendly  to  Americans,  and  liighly  respected  by  them. 
Wliether  there  are  or  liave  been  closer  connections  of  busincaa, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  If  for  no  other  reason,  at 
least  on  account  of  tho  tendency  we  liave  thus  described, 
Howqua  has  always  been  the  object  of  British  jealousy  and 
suspicion.  lie  took,  as  we  have  seen,  an  aetivc  part  in  re- 
monstrating against  the  aggressions  of  1856,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  an  incipient  negotiation  between  him  and 
Messrs.  Cuimiugham  and  ^turgis,  that  Admiral  Hoymour  de- 
clared the  flrst  blockade.  After  tlie  fall  of  Canton,  Howqua 
had  an  inUjrview  with  Mr.  Wade  on  board  of  one  of  the  men- 
of-war,  and  was  regarded  with  much  suspicion.  It  seems  now, 
tliat  the  intercepted  document  found  in  Ych's  house,  and 
translated  just  before  Lord  Elgin  reached  Shaughae,  contained 
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the  following  dialogue,  wliich,  wc  confess,  was  adapted  to  ex- 
cite some  Buspiciou. 

"  0-  Hari?  jou  ever  seen  the  barbarian  LuilJiiigs  at  Uoitg  Kong? 

"  A.  Your  servant  baa  not  seen  tUcm.  Those  hi  tiie  forcig:!  faolo- 
ries  on  the  Cantun  River  lie  has  seen,  but  he  hae  never  been  into 
them. 

"  Q.  Have  you  seen  any  barbariana  or  barbai-ian  sbijis  ? 

'^  A.  Your  Bervnnt  has  seen  a  Flowery  Flag  (te.  American)  sieomer 
00  the  Canton  Kiver.  There  were  barbarians  on  boarii  the  vc<iscl.  all 
di«sseH  in  white,  both  men  and  women.  But  ttbe  was  too  Tar  o&  your 
servant's  vessel  Ibr  him  to  ^ee  them  well. 

"  Q.  What  nation  is  the  Flowery  Fhig  ? 

•'A,  The  Americiui.  The  trade  of  llie  nation  ia  very  great;  it  is 
very  rich  and  powerful,  and  yel  not  troubiesome. 

"  Q.  How  is  it  that  America  k  rich  ami  powerliil,  and  yet  not 
troublesome  ? 

"A.  As  a  general  rule,  the  outer  barbarians  trade,  because  ibeir 
nature  is  so  covetous.  If  one  of  them  breaks  the  peace  (makes 
iroulde),  the  prosperity  of  the  otber's  trade  is  marred.  Thus  the 
Bn|;liBb  are  at  this  moment  beggared  ;  but  if  they  were  to  breJik  the 
peacL',  it  is  not  on  iheir  own  trade  alone  that  injury  would  be  inflicted  t 
Other  nations  are  therefore  certain  lo  object  to  any  outrageous  pvoceed- 
ing  on  their  j»art.  Were  tbey  to  commence  n  disturbance,  the  Ameri- 
Cwu  wouhl  certainly  be  the  last  to  assist  them. 

"  Q.  Why  would  not  the  Americans  assist  them  ? 

"  A.  Your  servant  has  been  told  that  tlio  Americanti  liave  business 
ralatioQB  of  great  importance  with  Wu  Sung-yau  (Bowqua),  formerly 
a  Hong  merchant  of  Quang-Iung ;  indeed,  that  tlicy  have  had  money  of 
Wn.  Every  movement  of  (he  English  barbarians  u  certain  lo  be 
privately  eomniunicaled  to  the  family  of  Wn  by  the  Ameriirans,  iind 
Wu  Sung-yau  thereupon  makes  hia  private  report  to  Sen  and  Yeh,  who 
tolte  precautionary  measures  accordingly.  Thus,  hot  year  it  was  by  a 
communication  from  the  Americans  that  it  was  known  that  a  man-of- 
war  of  tlie  English  barbarians  was  coming  to  the  Peiho.  Not  that 
UiiB  shows  any  sincere  friendship  for  us  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  : 
it  was  simply  that  iheir  desire  for  gain  is  strong,  and  that  they  were 
afraiil  that  their  trade  would  be  disturbed  by  the  act  of  tlie  English." 
—p.  23i. 

It  was,  pcrliaps,  not  very  logical  to  suspect  Mr,  Reed  of  in- 
fidelity to  the  commoQ  cause,  because  eight  years  before  tlie 
Amorican  merchants  ut  Hong  Kong  used  to  tell  Howqua  the 
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gossip  of  llie  Queen's  Road ;  but  we  can  understand  how  the 
suspicion  tnight  arise,  especially  as  coincident  with  this  revelsr 
tiou  was  a  most  unexpected  cotitmunication  from  the  Russian 
Minister.  When,  in  the  month  of  November,  Count  Poutia- 
tine  reached  the  south  of  China,  he  evidently,  in  conversation 
with  Lord  Elgin,  osprcsscd  resentment  at  the  treatment  he 
had  received  in  the  north,  and,  according  to  the  despatch  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  now  published,  "  was  very  decided  in  tlie 
expression  of  his  opinion,  that  nothing  could  he  done  with  the 
Chinese  government  unless  pressure  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  Peking  itself,  and  that  the  use  of  vessels  drawing  so  littie 
water  that  they  could  navigate  tlie  Peiho  would  be  the  best 
means  of  makmg  such  pressure  effective.  TIic  Mandarins  on 
the  spot,  if  I  rightly  understood  him,  had,  in  conversation 
with  him,  adverted  with  exultation  to  the  fact  tliat  our  ships 
of  war  could  not  perform  this  feat." 

Coimt  Poutiatiue's  letter  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet  had  Iwen 
an  earnest  one.  He  felt  aggrieved,  and  so  expressed  himself, 
at  receiving  no  answer  to  his  communication,  except  in  the 
form  of  a  message  through  Mr.  Reed.  It  was  well  known  that 
a  large  squadron,  consisting  of  a  frigate  and  several  corvettes 
and  gunboats,  had  sailed  from  Cronstadt  for  the  East,  and 
was  hourly  expected.  Yet,  at  the  very  moment  wlien  this 
effective  co-operation  was  counted  on,  and,  unfortunately,  just 
as  the  allies  had  been  made  aware  of  the  reputed  machinations 
of  Howqua  and  the  American  merchants,  a  courier  arrived  at 
Shanghae  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Russian  Envoy  at 
Shanghoe  addressed  Lord  Elgin  the  following  note :  — 

'"  I  hnd  the  honor  of  informing  your  Excellency  some  weeks  ago  that 
I  cspecicil  fresh  inslractions  from  Si.  Petersburg.  These  sapple- 
mentary  in  struct  ious  have  just  arri\'ed  by  courier,  and  I  consider  it  my 
duly  to  acquaint  you  with  their  purport. 

"  The  Imperial  Ministry  is  animated  by  the  liveliest  desire  to  see  the 
present  complications  in  China  arrive  at  a  hiippy  and  satisfactory  coD- 
clusion,  and  directs  me  to  lend  my  moral  support  to  all  demands  of 
common  interest  whicli  may  be  made  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  other 
powers  to  the  court  of  Peking.  At  the  same  time,  the  Ministry  re- 
mains true  to  its  first  and  absolutely  pacific  intentions ;  it  would  not 
have  recourse  to  arms  except  as  a  last  extremity,  and  it  enjoins  me 
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to  iil«taiD  from  all  coercive  measures  ngainst  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment. 

"  I  haw  fiinlier  to  acquaint  you.  Uial.  by  order  of  lis  Majesty  the 
Einperor,  my  august  mailer,  I  have  lakeii  ihe  title  of  Imperial  Com- 
luiseiotmr  and  Commnndcr-in-Cliief  of  tlic  equadron  wliicli  is  destined 
for  lUe  Chinese  and  Japanese  seas." —  p.  254. 

There  is  no  evidence  among  these  documents  of  the  aliena- 
don  to  which  we  have  referred,  nor  could  there  lie,  if  the  rule 
of  discreet  suppression  I>o  strJcUy  enforced  ;  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  Bay,  that  these  coincideucos  might  easily  have  excited  it." 
In  his  reply  to  the  merchants  of  Shanghae,  on  the  29tli,  the 
date  of  Count  Poutiatiue's  note,  Lord  Elgin  siud  :  — 

"  It  b  matter  for  me  of  tlie  liigheat  graliUcation  to  know  ihal,  in  pur- 
suing ihk  policy  of  eombined  modernlioa  and  firmness,  I  can  count  not 
only  on  Ihe  bearty  co-operaliun  and  active  support  of  tlie  representative 
ot  hid  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  tbe  French,  but  also  on  [he 
good-will  and  sympathy  of  the  representatives  of  other  great  and  pow- 
mful  nations  hiteresled  with  ourselves  in  extending  the  area  of  Chris- 
tian dvihzalion.  and  multiplying  those  coromercial  ties  which  are 
ifeitinod  to  bind  Ihe  East  and  West  together  in  the  bonds  of  mutual 
advantage." — p.  230. 

The  Russian  Minister,  on  the  receipt  of  his  new  instructions, 
sent  orders  —  for  ho  was  both  Admiral  and  diplomatist  —  to 
Hong  Kong  and  Angier  to  the  coming  armament,  and  went 
nortliward  himself  in  the  little  steamer  Aiucrilla,  reaching 
&e  place  of  meeting  first,  and,  as  usual  witli  bis  availahle 
craft,  anchoring  closer  in  than  any  one  else.  Tlio  French 
IDnister,  who  was  the  last  to  arrive,  made  his  appearance  on 
Ihe  17th  of  April. 

Almost  coincideutly  with  this  reunion  at  the  north  came  the 
news  of  tlie  shipwreck  of  Lord  Palmerston'a  China  ministry, 
oa  tbe  sunken  rock  of  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  and  the  accession  to 
pover  of  those  wlio  had  condemned  everything  that  had  been 
dono  or  attempted  in  tlie  East  by  their  predecessors.  But  the 
new  ministers  did  not  caro  to  signalize  their  advent  to  power 
by  meddling  witli  distant  diplomacy,  which,  if  successful,  could 

•  It  will  Iw  obsurrod,  llioi  n  portion  of  iiejirly  emry  onu  of  Lord  Elgin's  dc- 


uot  damage  them,  and  the  frustration  of  wluch  by  their  act 
could  do  tiiem  no  good.  Accordingly,  oa  the  27 ih  of  February, 
Lurd  Malmesbury  wrote,  approving  the  action  at  Canton.  On 
tliQ  25th  of  March  he  wrote  again,  expressing  his  gmtification 
at  the  concurrent  action  of  the  neutral  PlenipotentJaries,  add- 
ing, however,  that  "  her  Majesty's  govermnent  trust  that  the 
effect  of  this  may  bo  an  early  cessation  of  the  present  slate  of 
hostility  in  China,  and  the  renewal  of  friendly  intercourse 
where  it  has  been  interrupted."  This  must  have  been  re- 
ceived about  the  time  of  the  attack  on  tlie  forts.  In  this  con- 
nection we  may  observe  that  distance  is  a  great  protection  to 
a  foreign  minister.  Not  only  docs  it  compel  him  to  act  on  his 
own  responsibility,  but  it  frees  him  from  interference  and  in- 
struction from  home.  It  was  shown  in  this  instance.  We 
have  seen  that  it  was  a  part  of  Lord  Elgin's  policy,  most 
creditable  in  every  way  to  him,  to  maintain  the  semblance 
at  least  of  Chinese  authority  in  the  captured  city  of  Canton, 
and  to  allow  the  duties  to  go  into  the  local  treasury.  This 
does  not  soem  to  have  been  acceptable  in  England ;  for,  oa 
the  2d  of  July,  Lord  Malmesbury,  instigated  doubtless  by  the 
complaints  of  parties  at  Hong  Koug,  all  of  whom,  with  a  per- 
verse unanimity  characteristic  of  that  wretched  community, 
were  adverse  to  anything  done  or  su^ested  by  Lord  Elgin, 
wrote :  — 

"  Hpr  Majesty's  government  consider  that  the  present  mixed  gov- 
ernment of  Canton,  composed  of  Commisfiionei-s  named  on  the  pari  of 
England  and  France,  and  of  Mandui-iii$,  is  wholly  inefficient  for  &11 
ohjccU  of  adminislration  and  policy ;  and  that,  as  T  have  said  t>efore, 
it  bIiouIU  now  be  replaced  by  a  military  government  acting  according 
lo  the  rules  of  martial  law."  —  p.  262. 

And  again  on  the  8th :  — 

"  I  have  to  state  to  your  Excellency,  that  her  Majesty's  govemraenl 
consider  that,  during  the  occupation  of  Canton  by  the  allied  forces,  the 
proceeib  of  the  custom-house,  uiler  defraying  the  expense  of  collection 
and  providing  for  the  expenses  of  the  local  government,  and  for  ihose 
of  any  police  arrangements  wliich  mny  be  maintained  by  the  allies,  in- 
dependendy  of  the  local  auihorities,  should  be  taken  possession  of  by 
the  aXWvd  Commissioners,  and  bcld  by  thejn  until  (he  manner  in  wiiicli 
they  are  to  be  deiinitively  appropriated  shall  be  determined. 
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'■  Her  Majesty's  government  are  of  opiuioii  ibut  the  Cbuieso  (mstoin- 
hou»^  should  be  teiu|ioraril/  administered  by  ihe  allies,  and  that  dulJea 
should  he  collecled  oq  their  behali'mid  by  their  authority,  or  by  otliuera 
appointed  by  them  for  that  purpose.  They  eonsider  that,  so  long  as  ihe 
relalioDS  between  the  allies  and  ihe  Chinese  empire  continue  in  their 
pre^nt  unsettled  state,  thoy  would  not  bo  justified  in  allowing  the 
Chinese  govcniment  to  draw  from  a  city  in  the  oecupation  of  tlie 
alUed  forces  pecuniary  resources  by  which  to  carry  on  ihe  contest, 
espeually  as  lliat  occupation,  by  the  security  which  it  afibrds  to  com- 
merce, and  by  opening  to  foreign  trade  the  port  of  Canton,  alone  enables 
the  Chinese  government  to  collect  any  duties  at  all  ttiere." — Ilnii. 

And  again  on  the  9th  of  September :  — 

"As  much  uneasiness  appears  lo  prevail  at  Canton,  and  as  the  pres- 
ent mixed  government  of  Canton  is,  as  I  observed  in  my  above- 
mentioned  despatch,  wholly  inefficient  for  all  objects  of  administration 
and  policy,  bcr  Majesty's  government  are  of  opinion,  in  case  you 
abonld  not  yet  have  acted  on  that  despatch,  in  conjunction  with  Baron 
Gros,  that  the  courac  therein  indicated  should  no  longer  be  delayed, 
and  that  Canton  should  be  forthwith  placed  under  marital  law."  — 
p.  8.15. 

Fortunately  for  the  general  interests,  none  of  these  instruc- 
tiona  were  received  in  time  to  do  any  harm ;  aud  we  observe 
that  Lord  Elgin,  when  they  reached  him,  pimply  acknowledged 
them  without  comment,  and,  as  wo  understand  the  matter, 
without  oltcying  them.  We  douht  very  much  if  the  Ameri- 
caus  would  have  paid  duties  into  an  Anglo-French  custom- 
house at  Wliarapoa,  and  are  quite  sure  that  any  attempt  to 
make  them  do  so,  or  to  embarrass  their  trade  because  tliey 
did    not,   would    have    been    attended    witli    serious    conse- 


quences." 

On  the  23d  of  April,  intelligence  was  received,  informally, 
by  the  Russian  Minister,  that  officers  of  high  rank  had  arrived 
on  the  coast  to  confer  with  the  foreigners ;  and  on  the  next 


•  lioiA  Elgin  leTc  Cliioa  wilhont  delemiining  thu  eite  or  tlio  new  liu'toriGii  bi 
Canlon,  nuunlr  b«i^u9e  ho  could  not  peniuule  ilic  Btilisb  mcri^himls  u  uoile  ii 
•n;  Miectioa.  He  irrvrrcil  ii  wliollj  to  ihem,  and  ihiy,  lU  naiul,  quurelled  nmong 
AemMlvM,  Id  ihc  irn^iin  timo  oar  cotinirfini!ii,  M«9»n.  RubbcII  &  Co.,  claitDing  i 
right  andcT  a  lease  from  llowqaa,  weu[  quictl]'  to  work  on  tbo  old  niEe,  and,  wt 
i,  pnciicall]'  Mttled  tbe  mattur. 
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day,  letters  Ironi  all  were  sent  on  shore,  in  armed  boats,  to 
auiiounce  the  fact  of  the  advent  of  the  Ministers.  The  English, 
and  we  presume  tlie  French  notes,  woi*  to  the  effect,  that  if, 
at  tlio  expiration  of  six  days,  an  accredited  Plenipotentiary 
did  not  present  hunaelf,  this  pacific  overture  would  be  con- 
sidered as  rejected,  and  ulterior  measures  resorted  to.  We 
talie  it  for  granted,  that  the  neutral  notifications  did  not  con- 
tain ovcu  au  implied  tlireat,  utdess  it  were  that  they  should 
feel  at  liherty  to  approach  nearer  the  capital. 

The  first  agents  who  presented  themselves,  but  who  did  not 
pretend  to  have  any  adequate  powers,  or  indeed  any  powers  at 
all,  were  the  same  who  had  met  the  Western  Miaisters  in  ISSl, 
Tsunglun  and  Wu.  They  were  not  allowed  an  interview,  but 
tlie  fact  of  tlieir  arrival,  as  a  symptom  of  relenting,  or  the  delay 
of  the  naval  reiuforcements,  had  the  effect  of  postponing  for  a 
short  time  any  decisive  action.  Beside  all  this,  the  French 
and  English  Envoys  had  information  in  their  posscsRion  which 
admonished  them  to  act  with  great  reserve,  and  to  insist  on 
every  preliminary  oridence  of  authority  in  tlie  way  of  creden- 
tials. The  Blue  Book  contains,  at  leugtli,  the  very  remarkable 
documents  found  in  Canton,  to  whicli  we  referred  in  our  last 
number,  being  the  reports  to  tlie  Emperor  of  the  various  diplo- 
matic attemjits  heretofore  made  and  frustrated,  and  especially 
those  of  1854  -  55.  They  are  very  curious,  as  illustrative  of  the 
perverse  men<lacity  of  the  Chinese  public  men,  of  tlieir  servile 
ohcdionca  to  the  imperial  authority,  and  of  the  severity  of  the 
power  tliey  revere.  We  have  room  for  but  a  few  citations.  In 
a  memoir,  in  1854,  from  Hu-nai-chau,  a  puljlic  man  of  high 
literary  merit,  and  of  great  family  infiuence  and  connection, 
he  had  thus  memorialized  :  — 

**  To  i^ome  to  anolher  matter  :  towanlg  the  end  of  llic  Sth  moon,  tfie 
English  barburi&na  were  very  eager  to  drive  away  the  ShangbaM 
rvticb ;  whither,  iJio  troops  were  to  nek.  Their  object  was  nut  coni- 
preheiiaible  at  the  lime.  It  has  «iiicc  becu  discovered,  llial,  according 
to  ihe  ^tateiDRnt  of  persons  in  the  bdrbariau  ofQccs  on  the  Yiing-k:ng 
Pang  (the  foreign  factoriei>  or  ron^nlatea),  ibcir  chief,  Bir  Jolm  Bow- 
ring,  had  been  intbrmcd  of  an  allcmpt  about  lo  be  made  by  the  soldiers 
of  Russia  upon  Hong  Kong,  the  garrison  of  which  place  hardly 
amounted  to  a  ihou^and  men, —  a  force  insiilfieieni,  tiven  wilb  the  a»- 
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Hbtant^e  of  the  five  ships  brought  hy  llie  Admirnl,  for  its  Hefetici^  Agninet 
H^  Russian  troops  ;  and  that  he  wsmlcd  lo  eom[iIi'te  his  strength  with 
H^  rebels,  and  so  show  a  belter  front.  As  Kir-hanga  and  iht*  other 
^■Bcers  did  obi^erve  at  the  time  that  thia  cliief  appeared  perturbed  and 
^bcitcd,  it  wDiiId  seem  tliat  ihe  report  vtus  not  altogether  without  (oaU' 
Hhlion.  The  other  daj  the  English  chief  said  himself,  ibat  the  steamer 
^Ld  brought  news  of  a  viclorj-  in  Turkey,  and  of  the  capture  of  two 
^Btusian  vessels,  and  he  seemed  lo  lie  at  his  ease. 

"A  communicalioD  cunie  yestenlay  fr<)m  the  English  chief,  propos- 
ing a  conference  on  business  at  ihc  barboriuQ  office  on  tlie  Itth  of  the 
^moon,  and  your  servant  bos  writteu  to  agree  lo  this.  Not  that,  capri- 
^HDus  and  inconsistent  as  (he  know^)  these  barbarians  lo  l>e,  he  is  going 
^B  exceed  in  concession ;  bnt  it  is  his  duly,  in  every  case,  to  weigh  well 
^■e  advantage  and  disadvanlage  of  this  or  thai  order  of  proceeding,  and 
^Boii/tf  there  be  any  rofoturf  posiliveli/  bentficial  to  China,  and  at  Ihe 
^^me  lime  practicable,  without  violation  of  the  law,  be  would  aintred/ff 
^Bm  prttume  to  abide  in  the  smaUett  degree  hif  standing  prrjudicet." 

About  the  same  time  Eliang,  Governor-General  of  the  Two- 
Ewang,  had  memorialized  the  throne  as  to  Mi-.  McLaiie's  visit 
to  Ewaiisliaii,  aod  ou  the  IStli  of  July  the  Emperor  fulminated 
a  decree  of  degradation  against  poor  Hu-nai-chau  for  having 
been  guilty  of  the  great  crime  of  saying  that  ho  might  be  will- 
ing to  coucede  to  the  foreigner  what  should  he  positively 
beneficial  to  China !  As  to  the  riunor  of  a  war  with  Russia, 
the  Emperor  summarily  dismisses  it  as  a  Hong  Kong  caniird. 
"  It  was,"  says  be,  "on  the  16th  of  the  3d  moon  (14th  of 
April)  that  Bowring  arrived  in  Canton ;  yet  on  the  25th  of  the 
5th  moon  he  comes  up  to  Sbangbae  in  a  ship  of  war,  and  on 
the  23d  detaches  the  barbarian  chief  Medburst  with  a  Etoamer 
to  Chin-Kiang,  How  comes  it,  if  they  really  have  a  war  with 
Bassia,  that  the  English  can  be  jaunting  it  about  in  Cliina. 
Everything  shows  that  they  arc  concealing  a  dangerous  pur- 
a  boart  of  war  and  danger."    The  decree  of  dcgrada- 


f  "  From  a  succession  of  memorials  from  Hu-nai-chau  regarding  the 

isbels  and    ihe  English   chief  ot  Shnnghae,    the   awkwardness   and 

Vjnaknesa  of  liis  conduct  become  more  and  more  apiiarent.     He  slates 

mi  the  chief  had  appointed  a  day  for  an  interview  with  him,  and  that, 

I  any  measure  that  might  be  of  positive  i)cQcfit  to  China,  he  will  as- 

>dly  not  presume  in  the  least  to  abide  by  standing  prejudices ' ;  that 
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is  to  say,  in  fact,  that  he  has  been  perfectly  prepared  long  since  to 
make  concessions.  We  have  already  degraded  this  Governor,  and  we 
command  Eliang  and  Kir-hanga,  in  the  event  of  his  having  been  duped 
into  any  extravagant  or  unlawful  engagement  by  the  barbarians,  to  re- 
pudiate it  utterly,  in  plain  language,  and  not  to  be  misled  by  their  ab- 
surdity. Let  them  at  the  same  time  desire  them  to  proceed  to  Kwang- 
tung,  and  there  abide  the  decision  of  Yeh  Ming-chin." 

Here  too  was  the  record  of  the  frustration  of  Western  di- 
plomacy in  1854,  when  Mr.  Medhurst  and  Mr.  Parker  landed 
at  Taku  and  held  their  first  conference.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  — 

"  Acting  on  these,  your  slaves  exhorted  them  for  several  hours,  try- 
ing every  means  to  direct  them  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  em- 
ploying in  all  they  said  an  equal  proportion  of  austerity  and  mildness 
{lit,,  the  hard  and  the  soft).  The  barbarians,  however,  pertinaciously 
adhering,  with  consistent  disingenuousness,  to  their  request  that  repre- 
sentation be  made  to  the  throne,  a  special  danger  presented  itself; 
namely,  that  unless  some  latitude  (/tY.,  tether)  were  allowed  them,  and 
a  representation  to  the  throne  indulgently  conceded  them,  these  bar- 
barians, although  not  presuming  to  dash  up  the  river,  might  sail  away 
south,  and,  instead  of  submitting,  convert  their  dismissal  into  a  ground 
of  complaint.  With  the  responsibility  of  an  affair  so  important  as  the 
present  resting  upon  them,  your  slaves  dare  not  retain,  be  it  ever  so 
little,  the  standing  prejudice  against  any  concession  whatever.  The 
character  of  the  barbarians  is,  notwithstanding,  so  extraordinarily  mali- 
cious, that  precaution  against  their  advancement  to  other  irregular  pre- 
tensions will  still  be  indispensable.'' 

Again,  at  a  later  date :  — 

"  Farther,  in  the  shin  watch  (4  P.  M.)  of  the  8th  instant  (29th  Oc- 
tober), just  as  your  slaves  had  despatched  their  replies  to  Medhurst  and 
the  other,  these  barbarians  requested  an  interview.  Your  slave  Wau- 
kien  declined  to  receive  them,  on  the  plea  that  certain  expressions  in 
their  communication  had  been  offensive  and  impertinent;  but  your 
slave  Shwang-jui  and  your  servant  Tsien  Hin-ho  went  forward  to  meet 
them,  and  lectured  them  upon  the  obligations  of  duty.  Medhurst  and 
Parker  hung  down  their  heads,  having  nothing  to  rejoin,  and  apologized 
for  their  error.  They  further  observed,  that,  as  a  high  officer  was  to 
be  at  Tientsin  immediately,  to  look  into  the  questions  pending,  there 
would  now  be  peace  between  us ;  and  though  they  should  die,  they 
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shiiiilil  not  care.  Tlicy  seemed  greailj  asbained,  ntid  iheir  InngiiBgg 
w»s  ni'Ml  re8|ieclful.""  • 

But  fl  still  more  Important  document  was  the  report  made 
to  his  master  by  Tsuuglun,  tlie  Plenipotentiary  of  1864, 
who  was  now  in  attondance  to  play  the  same  game  with  the 
new-comers.  Tims  forewarned,  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  GroH 
were,  in  our  opinion,  quite  jiiBtified  in  their  attitude  of  stern 
reserve  and  exaction  before  the  advance  on  Tientsin.  For 
reasons  no  doubt  adequate,  but  on  which  the  published  corre- 
spondence tlirows  no  light,  or  from  inadvertency,  these  papers, 
OS  we  have  before  said,  were  not  communicated  to  the  neutral 
Ministers.  A  new  Plenipotentiary,  Tau,  the  Governor-General 
of  the  province  of  Chikli,  had  made  his  appearance,  and  with 
him  Mr.  Reed  and  Count  Poutiatine  were  making  "  the  experi- 
ments "  at  pacification,  which  Lord  Elgin  in  one  place  refers 
to,  and  with  which,  it  seems,  he  was  iu  no  way  discontented, 
though  anticipating  little  good  from  them.  It  was  at  one  of  his 
interviews  that  Count  Poutiatine  was  able  to  deter  the  Chinese 
from  the  insanity  of  firing  on  the  English  gunboats,  which, 
rather  unceremoniously  aud  within  the  six  days  of  respite, 
crossed  the  bar  and  anchored  close  to  the  forts.  In  truth,  the 
neutral  MinisterB  spared  no  effort  to  induce  the  Chinese  to 
yield,  and  to  avert  ijy  timely  concession  the  catastrophe  which 
was  impending.  Lord  Elgin  expressly  thanked  them.  On 
the  ■ith  of  May,  the  allies,  to  meet  the  views  of  the  neutrals, 
allowed  sis  days  more.  It  was,  iu  point  of  fact,  still  further 
prolonged;  but  on  tlie  17th,  news  reached  the  forts  that  the 
Emperor  liad  refused  the  new  powers  and  tlic  visit  to  Peking, 
and  on  the  19th  of  May,  1858,  the  forts  were  summoned  and 
taken  by  assault. 

It  was  a  short,  sharp  conflict,  with  heavy  loss  to  Uie  Chinese 
and  comparatively  little  to  the  assailants,  the  French  suffering 
more  than  the  English,  The  Chinese  had  taken  no  precaii- 
tions  iu  staking  the  river,  and  to  prevent  reeonnoissanccs, 
French  captains,  with  their  eyes  wide  open,  had  carried  dijilo- 

•  \Vi-  nolo  D  curious  rhMoricoI  nnnlogy  in  one  of  iheso  [mpcra.  One  of  llie  mc- 
■DdrialiatA  spLiakit  uf  "  tliis  nuiumn  uf  tnmbivs,"  —  "a  dmsic^Al  exprMaion,"  nays 
tin  tmualnlor, "  Uk«  'the  winti:r  of  uiudiBCODteat.'" 
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matic  notes  up  to  the  line  of  iotrenchment,  boats  were  busily 
engaged  sounding  all  around  and  tiiking  their  angles,  and 
the  admirals  actually  landed  on  the  jetty  during  the  nego- 
tiations, and  made  their  observations  within  musket-shot  of  the 
batteries.  But  when  the  fight  began,  the  Chinese  stood  steadily 
at  their  gujis,  and  never  flinched  till  the  storming  parties  were 
landed,  when  the  wild  huzza  of  the  sailors  was  too  much  for 
tlieir  nerves.  The  dead  and  wounded  were  plentifully  strewed 
among  the  guns  and  across  the  plain,  where  they  were  shot 
down  in  flight.  At  the  door  of  Tau's  head-quarters  was  found 
an  official  of  high  railitaiy  rank  with  his  throat  cut,  either  by 
his  own  hand  in  despair,  or  by  orders  from  his  incensed 
superior.  It  was  altogether  a  sad  and  sickening  sight. 
Among  the  voluntary  spectators  of  this  easy  conquest,  as  we 
have  heard,  was  Sir,  Bruce,  then  Lord  Elgin's  chief  secretary, 
and  now  his  successor,  destined  within  little  more  than  a  year 
to  witness  a  ghastly  contrast,  —  not  dying  aud  dead  Ciiinamen, 
uncared  for  by  their  Christiau  conquerors,  biit  nearly  five 
hundred  of  the  bravest  and  most  gallant  of  his  own  country- 
men, slaughtered  and  mutilated,  and  but  a  remnant,  recoiling 
in  disgrace  before  the  wortldess  battlements  of  Taku,  and 
owing  their  escape  to  the  very  neutrals  who,  a  year  before, 
were  the  objects  of  so  much  and  so  unjust  suspicion.  The 
official  despatches  lately  published,  descriptive  of  the  disaster 
of  1859,  are  deplorable  revelations  of  the  worst  sort  of  in- 
capacity, aud  are  in  painful  contrast  to  those  in  which  Lord 
Elgin  announced  a  bloodless  victory.  There  is  one  idea 
wiiieh  a  perusal  of  these  documents  suggests,  —  reading  them, 
as  we  now  do,  in  the  glare  of  the  recent  conflict,  —  to  wliich 
we  refer  in  justice  to  a  gallant  and  unfortunate  man.  Admiral 
Hope.  He  no  doubt  remembered  a  year  ago,  when  his  prede- 
cessor, Sir  Michael  Seymour,  —  than  whom  a  braver  and  more 
considerate  man  never  breathed,  — was  tlie  object  of  diplomatic 
criticism  and  authoritative  newspaper  reprehension  because  he 
hesitated  to  attack  these  very  forts,  aud  in  fact  refused  to  do 
so  till  his  arrangements  were  completed.  "I  trust,"  wrote 
Lord  Elgin  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  1858,  "that  the  success 
thus  achieved  will  encourage  the  admirals  to  prosecute  with 
vigor  those  measures  which  I  have  been  urging  upon  them  for 
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some  time  past."  And  on  the  day  before  the  Admiral  had 
written  :  "  The  Chinese  having  completed  their  defences,  and 
being  fully  pn^pared,  this  operation  will  be  more  likely  ki  pro- 
duce a  good  moral  effect  on  the  Chinese  government,  tlian  if 
we  had  attacked  them  before  they  had  made  any  such  prepa- 
rations." There  was  ondently  a  difference  of  opiuion,  but  the 
military  man  was  firm.  Wlio  can  say  that  Admiral  Hope 
would  have  made  the  attack  of  laat  June,  if  left  to  his  own  un- 
prompted judgment  ?  Or  who  cau  doubt  what  would  have 
been  his  doom,  had  be,  like  Admiral  Seymour,  refused  to  be 
goaded  into  action  liefore  he  was  ready,  when,  ag  Mr.  Bruce 
now  says,  in  his  apologetic  despatch  of  the  13th  of  July,  1859, 
"  if  Admiral  Hope  Iiad  expressed  doubts  on  the  subject,  they 
would  not  have  been  shared  by  his  squadron,  who  have  had 
most  experience  of  warfare  in  China,"  —  in  other  words,  had 
the  Admiral  doubted,  when,  as  the  result  shows,  doubts  were 
wise,  be  would  have  been  sneered  at  by  every  scribbling  sub- 
ordiuate  iu  his  fleet,  pooh-poohed  at  by  those  who  claim  to 
have  had  experience  in  Cbinoso  warfare,  and  stung  by  that 
swarm  of  ill-natured  and  unprincipled  writers  who  contribute 
to  the  English  press,  —  the  same  men  who,  a  year  ago,  slan- 
dered Sir  Michael  Seymour,  and  now  are  innocently  lecturing 
before  lyceums  and  geogra])liical  societies  ?  He  unfortunately 
acted  without  hesitatioa,  aud  in  his  anguish  must  flud  poor 
OOQEolation  in  knowing  that,  if  the  moans  at  his  command 
were  insufficieut  to  justify  a  bold  line  of  policy,  Mr.  Bruce 
"  shores  the  responsibility  with  him"  !  It  is  a  wretched  affair 
altogether.* 

The  forts  taken  and  the  junks  in  the  way  stranded  or  burnt, 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1858,  Lord  Elgin  anil  Baron  Gros  in  an 
English  gunboat,  and  Mr.  Reed  and  Count  Poutiatine  on  board 
the  Russian  armed  steamer  Amerilla,  pushed  up  this  mysteri- 
ous Peiho  River,  and  at  daybreak  of  tlie  30th  wore  at  anchor 


*  Ailninil  Hope,  in  bit  manly  dcspntch  lo  the  Ailtmmlt;,  dot»  not  talk  aboat 
''  CtusHB  tniurtiBty  "  ;  for  he  kaowi:  tbnt  there  wna  none,  and  that  be  blew  up  a 
boom  the  ai^bt  before  tbu  t>aiierie«  find  a  gaa,  Bal  he  aejs,  ihoiring  ibnt  he  bod 
bMn  niUI«d  b;  those  who  hod  cxpcricnn:  of  Chinese  warfiire,  "  Bad  the  opposiijon 
been  thai  aiaal  in  Cbtneic  wnifarc,  ihen  ia  little  doabt  llie  place  wooid  hare  been 
•MMmTuII;  curled." 
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off  the  city  of  Tientsin,  at  the  point  of  coufluenca  of  the 
Grand  Canal  and  the  navigable  natural  stream. 

"The  aun,"  says  Lord  Elgin,  "dropped  below  the  horizon  shortly 
ailer  ne  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river.  A  bright  moonlight  Buccee<]ed. 
We  [iroceeded  steadily  on  our  way,  and  at  about  4  A.  M.  on  the  SOlli  of 
May  dropped  luicbar  in  the  heart  of  ibe  suburb  of  Tientsin,  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Tientsin  or  Peiho  River:  in  a 
mofil  favorable  position,  therefore,  for  putting  an  arrest  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  grain-junks  which  bear  tribute  to  Peking. 

"Tlie  banks  of  the  river  between  Tientsin  and  the  sea  appear  to  be 
low  and  flat.  Its  channel  is  scooped  out  in  soft  mud.  Unlike  the  Can- 
ton River,  it  has  no  creeks  or  affluents.  Except  that  in  the  upper  part 
it  is  somewhat  tortuous,  the  navigation  is  singularly  safe  and  easy. 

"  It  is  at  any  rate  a  fact  of  some  interest  and  significance,  that  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States  reached  this  point  from  the  sea,  after  a  night  voyage  of  about 
ten  hours'  duration,  without  encountering  mishap  of  any  kind  whatso- 
eyer."  — p.  312. 

What  a  contrast,  one  may  well  observe,  between  this  scene, 

—  this  advent  of  armed  vessels,  carrying  no  ensigns  of  tribute, 
but  independent  national  Hags,  indicating  the  presence  of  am- 
bassadors claiming  a  right  to  negotiate  on  terms  of  equality, 

—  wJiat  a  contrast  with  what  had  happened  on  this  very  spot 
twice  before,  and  within  the  memory  of  at  least  one  living 
man,  Sir  George  Staunton,  who  as  a  boy  had  accompanied 
Lord  Macartney,  and  who  has  died  within  the  last  few  months ! 
Sir  John  Davis  and  llie  present  Earl  Amherst,  and  perhaps 
others,  are  yet  living,  who  rememlier  those  ancient  days  of 
degradation.  It  was  at  or  near  Tientsin  (literally  rendered, 
the  Seat  of  Heaven)  that  Lord  Macartney's  state  carriage  was 
unpacked,  and  the  Chinese  were  thunderstruck  at  finding 
the  coachman  riding  in  fi'oiit,  and  on  a  higher  scat  than  the 
ambassador ;  and  that  Lord  Amlierst  had  many  of  bis  dismal 
discussions  about  ceremony,  in  which,  if  we  mistake  not, 
he  agreed  to  knock  liis  head  niuo  times  on  the  ground  in  tho 
imperial  presence,  provided  the  Emperor  would  do  the  same 
thing  before  a  picture  of  the  Prince  Regent.  It  was  here  that 
a  British  Earl,  only  tliirty  years  ago,  did  bow  nine  times  before 
a  yellow  screen,  and  that,  as  we  read,  Sir  George  Staunton 
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_"  bappilj  suggested,"  by  way  of  compromise,  that  young  Am- 
■t  (we  presume  the  preseut  peer)  should  rehearse  the 
before  his  father.  Now,  all  waa  chauged,  terribly 
iged  for  CWinnso  preslige.  Ooo  old  mau,  at  a  ferry  near 
Tientsin,  was  met  by  the  strangers,  who  said  ho  recollected 
the  Amherst  Embassy  ;  and  now  he  looked  (if  he  chose  to  open 
his  eyes  and  turn  them  that  way)  on  how  different  a  scene ! 
In  tlie  river,  and  transversely  in  the  canal,  now,  alas!  nearly 
dried  up,  lay  at  anchor  two  French  and  four  English  despatch 
and  guu  Iioats,  and  one  Russian  steamer,  —  all  heavily  armed 
and  tilled  with  men.  Ou  shore,  in  a  rather  picturesque  temple 
once  consecrated  by  the  august  presence  of  the  old  Emperor 
Kieuluug,  now  surrounded  with  sentries  and  guarded  by  can- 
in,  resided  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros.  Below,  at  a  little 
itance,  ou  the  right  bank  of  tho  river,  were  to  be  seen  the 
'flowery"  (lag  of  America,  and  the  Blue  Cross  of  Russia,  in- 
dicating the  less  ambitious  and  unguarded  residences  of  the 
neutral  Ministers.  No  less  marked  were  what  we  may  call  the 
moral  or  political  contrasts  thus  exhibited.  Hero  were  the 
ambassadors,  within  sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  the  great  shrine 
before  which  Chinese  officials  and  tributary  envoys  bowed  and 
trembled  ;  and  yet  who  troubled  his  head,  in  this  crowd  of  in- 
trusive barbarians,  about  the  Kotoo,  or  the  yellow  screen  ?  It 
was,  we  all  recollect,  an  idea  of  the  first  Napoleon,  that  Lord 
Amherst  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  Kotoo,  and  that  he  ought 
to  have  so  far  deferred  to  the  ceremonial  of  tho  court  as  to 
perform  it.  It  may  well  bo  doubted  if  tlie  nephew  Napoleon 
would  have  sanctioned  such  a  prostration  by  Baron  Gros. 
Lord  Elgin  agreed,  it  seoms,  if  admitted  to  court,  to  kneel  on 
one  knee,  and  when  the  Chinese  demanded  two  knees,  "it  was 
firmly  resisted."  Mr.  Reed  peremptorily  refused  to  kneel  at 
all,  when  the  Emperor's  letter  to  tho  President,  enclosed  in  a 
yellow  case,  written  on  yellow  paper,  and  placed  on  a  yellow 
table,  with  imperial  awe-inspiring  dragons  all  around,  was 
delivered  to  him,  and  the  Chinese  found  no  fault  with  the  re- 
fusal. Thus  passed  away,  apparently  into  contempt  and  de- 
suetude, the  Kotoo,  and  all  questions  of  ceremony,  eclipsed 
and  pushed  aside  by  the  graver  and  more  practical  questions 
which  Western  diplomacy  was  forcing  on  the  attention  of  the 
Chinese. 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  history  of  those  negotiations  as  re- 
vealed in  this  published  correspondence,  ending  in  the  British 
treaty  of  Tientsm,  and  we  desire  distinctly  to  be  understood, 
that,  in  abstaining  strictly  from  any  reference  to  the  action  of 
our  Minister,  we  do  so  because  his  correspondence  has  not 
been  officially  made  public,  and  without  access  to  that  there 
would  be  great  liability  to  error  and  injustice.  We  desire  to 
show  what  Lord  Elgin  did,  and  how  he  did  it,  from  his  own 
revelations. 

On  the  day  after  the  Plenipotentiaries  arrived  at  Tientsin, 
the  news  came  that  two  of  the  highest  functionaries  of  the 
empire  had  been  appointed  to  treat  with  them,  and  were  on 
their  way  from  the  capital.  These  were  Kweiliang,  one  of  the 
four  chief  secretaries  of  state,  in  the  civil  service,  the  second 
Mandarin  in  the  empire,  a  man  of  advanced  age  and  most  distin- 
guished character,  and  Hwashana,  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Civil  Office,  the  most  important  tribunal  in  China.  The 
prompt  selection  of  officers  of  this  rank  showed  the  views  the 
court  had  at  length  taken  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  crisis.  On 
the  3d  of  June  they  reached  Tientsin,  and,  in  order  to  meet 
the  difficulty  which  had  occurred  with  their  predecessor  Tau, 
announced  themselves  as  '^  Plenipotentiary  Ministers,  with  full 
powers."  On  the  three  succeeding  days  the  official  interviews 
took  place.  They  were  rather  ceremonial  than  otherwise ; 
those  of  the  English  and  French  Ministers  being  less  friendly 
than  those  of  the  neutrals,  there  being  found,  or  supposed  to 
be  found,  some  real  or  technical  defect  in  the  authority  which 
was  produced.  In  the  minute  of  Lord  Elgin's  interview,  it 
is  said  that  ''his  Lordship  rose  immediately,  and  the  Com- 
missioners, after  a  few  vain  endeavors,  by  words  and  gestures, 
to  retain  him,  accompanied  him  to  his  chair."  In  the  eleven 
days  which  followed,  as  these  official  papers  show,  there  was  on 
the  part  of  the  English  and  French  —  but  more  particularly 
the  former  —  a  progressive  series  of  threats  and  words,  and 
sometimes  acts  of  compulsion,  which  scarcely  left  the  Chinese 
Plenipotentiaries  any  option  but  to  submit ;  during  which  time, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  American  and  Russian  negotiations 
were  advancing  quietly  and  decorously,  and  were  completed, 
as  the  dates  show,  at  the  very  time  when  the  affiurs  of  the 
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3  moat  critical  and  uncertain.  The  Russian  treaty 
was  signed  on  the  13th  of  June,  —  the  day  after  there  was  an 
overt  act  of  violence,  —  and  tlte  American  on  the  18th. 

We  have  neither  room  nor  inchnatiou  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  public  law  as  to  the  obligation  of  compacts  extorted 
by  duress,  and  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  no  such  rule  as 
affects  private  contracts  can  bo  expected  to  extend  to  public 
ones ;  but  here,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  irregular  blockades,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  the  unprovoked  hostilities  at  the  forts, 
(for  it  is  begging  the  question  to  say  they  were  necessary,) 
vith  the  appearance  of  a  terrific  force,  and,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  its  employment  at  Tientsin,  make  this  question  of 
obligation  on  the  Chinese  a  very  doubtful  one,  at  least  in  point 
of  morality.  Let  us,  however,  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  sad 
episode  of  Keyiug's  appearance  on  the  scene,  and  his  discom- 
fiture and  disgrace.  These  papers  throw  little  light  on  the 
mystery  of  tliis  incident.  Keying  arrived  on  the  9th  of  June, 
being,  if  not  the  bearer,  at  least  the  harbinger  of  the  letter 
&om  the  Emperor  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Neither  Lord  Elgin  nor  Baron  Gros  was  willing  to  see  the 
old  man ;  but  Messrs.  Wade  aud  Lay,  the  English  interpreters, 
were  deputed  to  meet  him.  Their  report  is  among  these  pa- 
pers, and  describes  the  interview  in  terms  of  great  disparage- 
ment as  to  one  whose  principal  fault  was  that  ho  was  old  and 
decrepit.     It  thus  closes :  — 

**  Keying  i-*  now  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  apparently  much 
broken,  walking  and  even  standing  with  difficulty.  He  is,  to  judge 
from  appearances,  in  lillle  favor  at  court,  and  is  only  revived  as  a  per- 
son acceptable  to  foreignci's,  and  experienced  in  cajoling  them.  His 
canver»ttlion  wub  a  periucl  cJatter  of  compliments  and  moral  ecDtimenta, 
delivered  with  that  mixed  air  of  patronage  and  conciliation,  which,  it 
may  be  observed,  wat  considered  by  the  Mandarins  earlier  in  contact 
with  us  as  the  true  means  of  soothing  aud  bridling  the  barbarian." 

One  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  such  comments,  and 
the  imputation  of  such  motives,  sound  oddly  as  coming  from 
those  whose  business  as  interpreters  was  to  stick  closely  to  their 
function,  —  to  tell  the  tale  that  was  told  to  thorn  without  gloss 
or  criticism.  But  it  was  the  evident  determination  in  the  Eng- 
lish councils,  that  Keying  should  aot  be  listened  to  or  tolei^ 
14* 
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ated,  the  reason  or  pretext  being  the  intercepted  letter  found 
at  Canton,  written  by  him  thirteen  years  before.  This  paper 
is  now  printed,  and  we  confess  —  reading  it  with  no  other  bias 
than  a  disposition  to  think  well  of  a  public  man  who  once 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  West,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  other  confidential  papers  which  came  to  light  —  we 
are  unable  to  see  its  enormity.  It  is  full  of  that  odd  phraseol- 
ogy and  expressed  disparagement  of  foreigners  which  ought, 
one  would  think,  to  excite  a  smile  rather  than  a  frown.*  For 
example :  — 

<^  He  calls  to  mind,  however,  that  it  was  in  the  7th  moon  of  the  22d 
year  (August,  1842),  that  the  English  barbarians  were  pacified.  The 
Americans  and  French  have  successively  followed,  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  this  year  (1844). 

^  In  this  period  of  three  years  barbarian  matters  have  been  affected 
by  many  conditions  of  change ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  have  been 
various  in  character  has  it  beocMne  necessary  to  shift  gronnd,  and  to 
adopt  alterations  in  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  be  conciliated 
and  held  within  range.  They  must  be  dealt  with  justly,  of  course,  and 
their  feelings  thus  appealed  to ;  but,  to  keep  them  in  hand,  stratagem 
(or  diplomacy)  is  requisite. 

'<  In  some  instances  a  direction  must  be  given  them,  but  without  ex- 
planation of  the  reason  why.  In  some,  their  restlessness  can  only  be 
neutralized  by  demonstrations  which  dissolve  their  suspicions.  In  some, 
they  have  to  be  pleased  and  moved  to  gratitude,  by  concession  of  inter- 
course on  a  footing  of  equality ;  and  in  some,  before  a  result  can  be 
brought  about,  their  falsity  has  to  be  blinked ;  nor  must  an  estimate  (of 
their  facts)  be  pressed  too  far. 

"  Bred  and  bom  in  the  foreign  regions  beyond  its  boundary,  there  is 
much  in  the  administration  of  the  Celestial  Dynasty  that  is  not  perfectly 
comprehensible  to  the  barbarians;  and  they  are  continually  putting 
forced  constructions  on  things  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain  to  them 
the  real  nature 

''  The  meal  which  the  barbarians  eat  together  they  call  the  dinner. 
It  is  a  practice  they  delight  in  to  assemble  a  number  of  people  at  a 
great  entertainment,  at  which  they  eat  and  drink  together.    When  your 

*  Lord  Elgin  in  a  despatch  of  the  20th  of  September,  informing  the  goyemment 
that  he  had  made  the  Chinese  retract  the  word  *'  barbarian  "  in  an  imperial  decree, 
candidly  says  :  ''  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  Chinese  up  to  the  mark  on  this  point, 
though  I  confess  that  I  yery  much  doubt  whether  they  haye  any  other  term  which 
oonveys  to  the  Chineae  population  the  idea  of  a  foreigner." 
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•lave  has  given  &  dinner  lo  the  barbarians  at  the  Boguc  or  Macao,  their 
chie&  and  leaders  have  come  lo  the  number  of  from  ten  to  twenty  or 
tfaiily ;  nod  when,  in  procea^^  of  lime,  your  slave  has  chanced  to  go  to 
tMrbttriiui  residences  or  barhariun  ships,  they  have,  in  tlieir  lum,  sealed 
theoieelves  round  in  atlendauee  upon  him,  striviiig  who  should  be  fore- 
most ID  ofieritig  him  meat  and  di'itik.  To  gain  Iheir  good-will  he  could 
not  do  olliers-ise  than  share  their  eup  and  spoon. 

"Another  point,  it  is  the  wont  of  the  barbarians  to  make  much  of 
their  women.  Whencrer  iheir  visitor  is  a  person  of  distinction,  the 
wife  is  sure  to  come  out  to  receive  him. 

"In  the  case  of  the  Ameiican  barbarian  Parker,  and  Ihe  French 
tiarbarian  Sagrent^,  for  iu^itance,  both  of  these  have  brought  their 
ibreign  wives  with  them,  and  when  your  slave  has  gone  to  their  bar- 
bariaa  residences  on  business,  these  foreign  women  have  suddenly 
Appeared  and  saluted  him.  Your  slave  was  confounded  and  ill  at 
ease,  while  ibey,  on  the  contrary,  were  greatly  delighted  at  the  honor 
done  them.  The  truth  is,  as  this  shows,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  reg- 
ulate ihe  customs  of  the  Weeterii  slates  by  the  ceremonial  of  China; 
and  U>  bc«ak  out  in  rebuke,  while  it  would  do  nothing  luwurds  their 
enlightenment  {lit,,  to  cleave  theJr  dnlneas},  might  chance  to  give  rise 
to  suspicion  and  ill-feeling. 

"  To  come  to  llieir  governmenU,  though  every  state  has  one,  there 
are  rulers,  male  or  female,  holding  office  permanently,  or  for  the  time 
being. 

*'With  the  English  barbarians,  for  instance,  the  ruler  is  a  female; 
with  the  Americans  and  French,  a  male.  The  English  and  French 
ruler  reigns  for  life ;  the  American  is  elected  by  his  countrymen,  and 
is  changed  once  in  four  years ;  and  when  he  retires  from  his  throne,  he 
takes  rank  with  the  people  (the  non-ofiicial  classes). 

"'Dieir  offidal  designations  ore  aho  different  in  the  case  of  each 
nation.  To  represent  these,  for  the  most  pari,  they  appropriate 
(Ht^  filch)  Qiineae  characters,  boastfully  aOccting  a  style  to  which 
they  have  no  claim,  and  assuming  the  airs  of  a  great  power.  That 
they  should  conceive  that  they  thereby  do  honor  (o  their  rulers  is  no 
OOQcem  of  onra,  while,  if  the  forms  observed  towards  the  dependencies 
(of  China)  wei-e  to  be  prescribed  as  the  rule  in  their  case,  they  would 
cerlalnly  not  consent,  as  they  neither  accept  the  Chinese  compulation  of 
time,  nor  receive  your  Majesty's  patent  of  royalty  to  fall  back  lo  llie 
rank  of  Cochin  China  or  Lew  Chew.  And  with  people  so  unciviliKcd  as 
they  arc,  blindly  unintelligent  in  styles  and  modes  of  address,  a  tenaciiy 
of  forms  in  ofKcial  correspondence,  such  as  would  duly  place  (he  supe- 
rior Above  and  the  inferior  below,  would  be  the  cause  of  a  fierce  alter- 
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cation  (lit.,  a  rising  of  the  tongue  and  a  blistering  of  the  lips) ;  the  only 
course  in  that  case  would  be  to  affect  to  be  deaf  to  it  {lit,^  to  be  as 
though  the  ear-loppet  stopped  the  ear) ;  personal  intercourse  would 
then  become  impossible,  and  not  only  thb,  but  an  incompatibility  of 
relations  would  immediately  follow,  of  anything  but  adyantage,  certainly, 
to  the  essential  question  of  conciliation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  contest 
about  unsubstantial  names,  which  can  produce  no  tangible  result,  (it  has 
been  held)  better  to  disregard  these  minor  details  in  order  to  the  suc- 
cess of  an  important  policy."  —  Blue  Book,  pp.  175  - 177. 

It  may  have  beau  politic  enough  in  the  Western  Ministers 
to  refuse  to  allow  Keying  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
accredited  Commissioners,  by  refusing  to  recognize  him ;  but 
to  attribute  to  this  old  man  all  the  evil  agency  which  was 
imputed  to  him  seems  very  irrational,  and  when  we  remember 
that  the  effect  of  it  was  to  precipitate  his  downfall,  and  to 
send  him  to  the  dungeon,  to  the  scaffold,  or  suicide,  it  is 
very  sad.  On  the  day,  or  the  day  but  one,  before  Keying 
arrived,  Mr.  Lay,  the  English  interpreter,  had  a  private  con- 
conference  with  Pieu,  the  Chinese  "  Secretary  of  Legation." 
It  is  a  very  odd  and  characteristic  narrative,  through  which 
"  crop  out,"  on  the  part  of  the  Western  diplomat,  some  very 
significant  facts. 

"  Mr.  Lay  believed  that,  viewing  the  present  condition  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  the  improvement  of  her  relations  with  foreign  powers  would 
be  of  substantive  benefit  to  all  classes  in  China ;  that  foreign  powers 
had  no  intention  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  her  dominions,  and  Mr. 
Lay  did  not  doubt  that  the  four  powers  would  readily  bind  themselves 
by  a  formal  engagement  to  abstain  from  the  prosecution  of  any  such 
design.  K  China  were  wise,  she  would  make  Great  Britain  her  friend, 
and  in  that  case  she  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  other  powers. 
Great  Britain  was  the  most  influential  of  the  nations  concerned. 

*<  Mr.  Lay  asked  the  secretaries  if  they  had  heard  of  the  Russian 
war.  They  replied, '  Yes ;  you  would  not  allow  Russia  to  appropriate 
little  Turkey.*  Mr.  Lay  pointed  out  that  they  might  see  from  this  that 
a  foreign  nation  could  not  always  commit  what  acts  of  aggression  she 
pleased,  and  that  if  one  nation  advanced  unreasonable  demands,  other 
nations  could  interpose  to  restrain  her. 

"  Pieu  reiterated  what  he  had  before  said,  that  the  Emperor  would 
rather  risk  war  than  accede  to  the  appointment  of  foreign  Ministers  at 
the  court 
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*Mr.  Lay  replied,  that  tliey  bad  beller  try  war  tlien,  but  Ibey  migbt 
be  sure  that  Ibe  Emperor  wouM  liave  finAily  to  yield  ;  llmt.  be  had 
hOicT  do  so  with  a  good  grace  now,  fbun  takf  the  i^bam-e  of  Imiing  his 
capital  Jilled  bt/  foreign  troopt  at  a  future  pfriod.  So  long  as  ibc  Com- 
missioners continued  of  their  present  mind,  further  diicuaEion  would  be 
nanifestly  of  do  avail.  Mr.  Lay,  therefore,  would  like  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  with  Ewclliang  himscEf  on  ihe  subject  of  tlie  resident 
Hiiii^lor. 

"  Pieii  said  he  would  see  his  Excellency,  and  ascertain  whether  thia 
would  be  agreeable  to  him 

"  Pieu  prayed  Mr.  I^ay  to  think  thia  point  over  (of  permanent  reai- 
denrc),  a*  it  might  perhaps  be  so  arranged,  and  we  conirt  then  keep  the 
oilier  jiowcr>)  in  check.  Pieu  siiggesied  also  that  the  British  Minister 
and  liis  suit  should,  except  on  granrl  occasions,  ordinarily  wear  the 
Chineso  costume,  eo  as  not  to  excite  the  iilurm  of  the  people,  and 
begged  Mr.  Lay  to  think  this  point  over  also.  This,  Mr.  Lay,  with 
difficulty  restraining  n  strong  inclination  to  laughter,  promised  lo  do." 

On  the  9th,  Mr.  Lay  saw  Kweiliang  in  person,  and  we  beg 
our  readers,  in  this  and  the  succeeding  citation,  to  note  the 
helpless  struggle  of  the  Chinese  on  the  points  which  to  them 
wore  vital,  and  the  progress  of  threats  of  coercion,  some  of 
which  wo  emphasize. 

"  The  conversaiion  that  ensued  was  of  a  desultory  kind.  Kweiliang 
at  flrnt  pleaded,  for  morn  time:  Kir.  Lay  replied,  that  the  propositions 
had  already  been  before  bis  government  for  months.  Kweiliang  then 
read  over  each  Article,  putting  general  questions  upon  each,  ieriittim. 
Thia  being  accomplished,  Mr.  Lay  asked  whether  his  Excellency  was 
prepared  to  concede  them.  He  said  that  he  would  see  on  the  following 
day  i  and  sHU  jileaded  for  a  littU  time.  Mr.  Lay  said,  that  he  trusted 
his  Excellency  would  let  him  cany  back  a  definite  answer  at  once  ;  no 
good  could  b«  gained  by  further  jiostponement ;  troopi,  at  he  had  been 
before  informed,  were  on  thtir  way  to  Tiadxin ;  and,  unless  he  was 
prepared  to  return  nn  answer  in  the  negative,  he  had  much  better,  on 
eveiy  <nnsidcrution,  answer  in  tlie  affimiative  at  once.  Mr.  Lay  had 
exhausted  the  suhjecl,  and  be  felt  that  he  really  could  not  return  again 
lo  LonI  Elf^n  without  something  definite,  whether  in  the  way  of  acqui- 
escence or  denial.  He  must,  therefore,  pray  his  Excellency  lo  give 
hiffl  an  immediate  answer. 

"  Kweiliang  on  this  withdrew,  as  he  said,  to  consult  hia  colleague. 
He  relumed  in  a  iiiiarler  of  an  hour,  saying  that  he  acceded  to  the  five 
propositions. 
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^  Mr.  Laj  said  he  would  oommunicate  this  to  Lord  Elgin,  but  that 
the  informatioa  had  better  be  conveyed  to  his  Lordship  in  the  form  of  a 
letter.  Kweiliang  asked  Mr.  Lay  if  he  would  visit  him  again  on  the 
following  day,  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  letter  to  Lord  Elgin. 
This  Mr.  Lay  promised  to  do. 

^  Upon  the  two  remaining  points  still  unsettled,  Mr.  Lay  inquired  his 
Excellency's  views,  remarking  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Lord  El^ 
mtutgo  to  Peking,  must  hctve  audience  of  the  EmperoVy  and  kneel  on  one 
knee  only ;  and  further,  that  a  building  must  be  at  the  same  time  se- 
lected for  the  permanent  accommodation  of  the  l^Iinister  who  might  be 
appointed  to  reside  at  the  capital.  Mr.  Lay  had  proceeded  so  fiir, 
Eweiliang  saying, '  Yes,  yes,'  at  the  close  of  each  sentence,  when  Piea 
interposed,  and  violently  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  prostration  in 
the  Emperor's  presence,  and  combated  moreover,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, the  notion  of  our  going  to  Peking  just  at  present. 

^  Eweiliang  immediately  adopted  his  line,  and  maintained  that,  at  all 
events,  our  Ambassador  must  kneel  upon  both  knees  in  the  presence  of 
his  sovereign.  This  was  firmly  resisted,  on  the  ground  that  the  kneel- 
ing on  one  knee  was  the  most  respectful  form  of  obeisance  amongst  us ; 
that  Great  Britain  was  not  a  subject  state  of  China,  and  her  repre- 
sentative could  not,  therefore,  perform  an  act  which  would  be  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  of  his  nation." 

On  the  next  day  there  was  more  pressure  and  violence. 

*^  Upon  his  arrival,  Mr.  Lay  was  informed  that  the  draft  of  the  let- 
ter was  with  Keying,  to  whom  it  had  been  sent  for  consideration,  but 
that  it  would  be  back  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Lay 
should  have  it  by  three  o'clock. 

'*  Some  time  before  this  hour,  Twau,  one  of  the  secretaries,  appeared 
with  the  letter  for  Mr  Lay's  final  perusaL  Mr.  Lay,  with  the  i^proval 
of  Kweiliang,  struck  out  a  few  characters  which  had  been  inserted  here 
and  there  since  the  previous  day,  and  it  was  sent  back  to  be  copied  at 
once.  An  hour  or  more  elapsed,  and  Keying  arrived.  He  proceeded 
to  talk  in  the  strain  he  had  adopted  the  day  before,  insisting  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  immediate  hurry  in  the  matter  of  the  letter : 
it  could  well  wait  awhile ;  a  few  days  could  make  no  difference,  and, 
besides,  the  *•  kwan-fang '  (seal)  had  not  yet  been  received.  His  con- 
versation of  the  previous  day  considered,  it  was  impossible  not  to  at- 
tribute this  continued  evasion  of  their  engagement  by  the  Commission- 
ers to  Keving*s  intervention.  Mr.  Lay  repeatedly  explained  to  him, 
that  he  did  not  consider  himself  authorized  to  enter  into  discussion 
regarding  Lord  Elgin's  correspondence  with  the  Commissioners  with 
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escape  from  bis  overwhelming  f'amil- 
u  the  gurden,  wUere  he  was  met  by  the 


)  at  liul,  having  n 
iarity  and  vcrbosily,  niUidrenr  U 
Commissioner  Hwnshfina. 

"  llwashana  inlbrmed  Sir.  Lay  that  the  letter  could  not  be  BCnt  lo- 
;  bul  llmt  another  leiier.  asking  for  time  to  consider  the  proposi- 
i,  had  been  prepared,  which  be  begged  Mr.  Lay  to  carry  away. 
'.  Lay  declined  lo  do  unyihing  of  the  sort ;  that  no  answer  would 
%  otrry  away,  but  ia  the  negative  or  affirmative ;  and  raitinif  his  voice, 
ifr.  Lay  naid  that  the  Coinmiseionere  had  now,  after  teveral  duyt,  kept 
him  trailing  for  teven  houri  ;  that  they  had  diainetly  promtted  lu  give 
him  tite  IttUr  by  thrte  o'clock,  and  nouj  at  eight  o'clock  they  endeavored  to 
put  him  off  again  by  a  tuhterfuge  ;  that  the  Commietionen  had  violated 
Ihtnr  pledged  xeord :  that  Mr.  hay  ikotdd  inform  Lord  Elgin  of  what 
had  patted;  and  thai  it  vat  clear  to  him  that,  until  the  Britiih  troop* 
were  intidc  the  city  of  Peking,  their  Irealment  of  Jin'tiiA  autliorilies  and 
Britiih  ajfairt  would  coJUinue  unchanged."  —  pp.  317  —  324. 

Here,  there  was  a.  distinct  threat  couTeyod  in  loud  and  vio- 
lent language,  that,  unless  such  a  letter  as  Lord  Elgin  had  dic- 
tated should  bo  written,  a  British  army  should  march  on  Peking ; 
and  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  on  the  next  day  the  c.\acted 
letter  of  reluctant  promise  was  written,  which  Lord  Elgin,  in  a 
despatch  to  Lord  Malraesbury,  well  describes  "  as  the  fruit  of 
Mr.  Lay's  communications."  But  even  in  this  we  are  unable 
to  find  the  express  promise  of  permission  for  a  British  Minister 
to  reside  at  Peking,  which  has  been  claimed.    The  l 


0  the  permanent  residence  of  a  Plenipotentiary  Minister  of  her 

C  Majesty,  there  is  properly  no  objection.    Unfortunately  a  col- 

a  has  occurred  with  iJie  vessels  of  war  of  your  Excellency's  gov- 

uit,  and  as  the  dignity  of  ours  would  perhaps  be  outraged  by  the 

liaier's  proceeding  ai  once  to  Peking,  bis  visit  might,  wc  think,  be 

Mponed.     Her  Mtyesly's  Plenijiotentiary  might  lire  in  Tientsin,  and 

I  official  residence  could  be  appointed  him  in  the  cnpiud. 

"In  case  your  Excellency  should  not  incline  to  believe  in  the  good 

h  of  ihia  proposal,  we  request  you  lo  send  an  officer  or  offieers  be- 

tehand  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.     Should  he  have  busi- 

9,  the  Minister  can  come  and  go  aa  occasion  may  require,  and  a  high 

OTrre^ponding  rank  will  be  appointed  to  transact  burliness 

with  him  by  correspondence  and  by  personal  interviews.     A  British 

officer  and  students  with  him  would  always  reside  in  the  building.    This, 

we  think,  would  be  the  best  arrangement." 
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Mr.  Lay's  loud  language  was  not  the  only  mode  of  striking 
terror  into  the  poor  Chinese  ;  for  on  the  next  day  (the  12th) 
actual  violence  was  resorted  to,  no  trace  of  which  appears  in 
this  Blue  Book,  but  for  an  account  of  which  we  are  compelled 
to  look  to  the  statements  of  the  Times  newspaper,  ostenta- 
tiously made  on  the  authority  of  private  letters,  which  must 
have  come  from  the  very  councils  of  the  embassies.  Attribut- 
ing to  Keying's  influence  what  occurred,  which,  if  a  disturb- 
ance or  provocation  at  all,  is,  as  we  have  said,  not  alluded  to 
in  Lord  Elgin's  despatches,  and  was,  we  believe,  a  mere  trifle, 
the  Times  thus  describes  the  next  scene,  incidentally  reflect- 
ing on  a  very  gallant  officer  in  command  at  Canton,  who  had 
not  been  bloody  or  boisterous  enough  for  the  literary,  or  rather 
letter-writing  staffl 

^  Poor  Keying's  tactics  were  only  an  imitation  of  tiiose  which  he  had 
seen  succeed  for  a  while  at  Canton.  He  intrigued  to  get  himself  ap- 
pointed a  co-commissioner,  and  succeeded.  He  tried,  through  the 
Americans,  to  induce  the  English  to  move  their  ships  ^  ever  so  little 
way'  down  the  river,  prombing  that,  upon  that,  he  should  obtain 
mastery  of  the  negotiations,  and  would  settie  all  things.  At  the  same 
time,  he  ordered  the  populace  to  manifest  ill-will  to  the  strangers,  and 
as  at  Canton,  so  at  Tientsin,  quiet  Europeans  were  insulted  and  stoned. 
But  Keying  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Hwang,  in  having  a  Straubenzee 
to  deal  with.  Lord  Elgin  and  Sir  Michael  Seymour  were  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Captain  Sherard  Osbom,  with  his  galley's  crew,  and  with 
Captain  Dew  and  Mr.  Oliphant  helping  him  as  volunteers,  scaled  the 
great  gate  of  Tientsin,  kicked  the  Tartar  post  before  them,  and  let  in  a 
hundred  marines,  who  were  in  march  upon  the  city.  This  force 
marched  through  the  city  with  a  band  and  a  couple  of  howitzers,  ad- 
ministered a  good  fright  to  six  delinquent  householders  who  had  en- 
couraged the  mob,  and  quieted  Tientsin  for  the  rest  of  the  English 
occupation."  —  London  Times j  September  8,  1858. 

Now  this  scandalous  and  bullying  escapade,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, occurred  on  the  very  day  after  the  Chinese  Plenipoten- 
tiaries had  promised  to  give  up  everything.  It  seemed  to  be 
done  in  order  to  clinch  the  matter.  On  the  next  day  the  Rus- 
sian treaty  was  signed,  and  the  intelligence  communicated  to 
Lord  Elgin  in  these  impressive  words :  — 

"  It  is  for  your  Excellency  now  to  decide  on  the  future  fate  of  the 
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preeeiU  goverDmenl,  and  it  will  dpi^enil  on  you  to  plncc  the  neceiisBiy 
«heck  on  tlio  simam  wlucl  miglil  oiherwke  deluge  Cliina,  now  newty 
dpeueii,  luid  cause  so  man}-  dististprs.  Tbe  too gieat  conceA^iona  vcliidi 
miglu  be  exacted  trutn  u  guvenuneiit  »o  roughly  slioken  would  but 
preci|iitate  its  Tall,  which  would  only  produce  new  and  much  graver 
difficullitia.  It  is  repose  ihut  is  ncccsaniy  for  China,  and  it  will  be 
altltc  proSlAble  both  to  the  commerce  mid  general  interests  of  other 
Bbite^  wiio  certainly  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  see  the  Chinese 
pncniment  arrive  at  the  convieiinn  that  the  eonccssions  which  it  has 
now  made  are,  above  all,  of  utility  1o  itself."  —  p.  681. 

The  rest  of  the  tale  is  soon  told.  Oao  other  struggle  by 
the  CUnest)  Commissioners  on  the  point  of  permanent  re»- 
dence  at  Peking,  rather  grotesque  in  form,"  —  a  few  more  co- 
ercive admonitions,  in  the  admiuistration  of  which  Mr.  Bruce, 
the  present  Minister,  was  tlie  instrument,  —  another  liint  of  a 
march  on  Peking,  —  the  coincident  arrival  of  a  large  body  of 
Boldiers  and  marines,  —  and  all  was  over;  and  on  the  26th  of 
June,  1858,  tlic  British  treaty,  with  all  its  privileges,  and  its 
train  of  benefits  orwues  to  China  and  the  world,  was  duly  and 
solemnly  executed. 

Had  this  treaty,  after  it  had  received  tlie  ratification  of  botli 
parties,  been  accepted  by  the  Chinese,  had  the  disaster  of  last 
Jtme  not  occurred,  and  had  Mr.  Bruce  possessed  the  moderar 
tJon  and  good  sense  to  go  with  a  moderate  retinue,  by  tlie 
roTile  which  the  Chiueae  indicated,  there  would  have  been  no 
■words  too  strong  for  Lord  Hgin's  praise  in  obtaining  so  much 
for  himself,  and  so  much  for  other  people,  and  no  one  would 
have  felt  disposed  to  scrutinize  too  closely  tlie  processes  by 
wiuch  it  was  accomplished. t     Such  is  the  infirmity  of  this 

"  "adtj.  At  to  odmisaicin  into  iho  tnpltal.      Thu  nonti  of  Chitin,  it  is  to  he 

I,  ironlil  be  foaiid  vur^  cold,  aod  BxreesiTClj  donCy  ;  nddcd  to  Ihia,  tbe  clitBsts 

bW  IBHOJ  peculiarities,  to  wMcli  (a  Rtrang^r}  could  not  ikci'usloni  bimaclf.     Your 

SKColUncjr'i  govcrumeni  could  aeail  an  gfficcr  lo  ilio  capital  on  niij-  faturp  ocouion 

he  miglil  have  btuiniss  to  tranEact  there,  nnd  joa  might  bo  Bpored  the  tniabte 

Jnumnj."  — p.  SS6. 

t  ]ii  Kwcill»ng'4  Icltot  10  Mr,  Bruce,  befare  the  lait  battle,  he  hjc  :  "  Wo  wish 
that,  on  foar  BrrivaJ  at  thu  muuth  of  the  river,  you  elionld  aaclior  your  reaeels  oat- 
tide  thu  bar,  And  then,  without  much  baggage  and  nmodctalp  rctjnne,  proceed  to 
the  e«pit»l  for  iho  exphmige  of  dio  trealieB."  Mr.  Bra«.  however,  ihonght  (do- 
ipatch.  ]4lii  of  June)  that  "  anotlier  leason,  such  as  wo  gave  In^t  year  at  Tientsin, 
ihouJd  be  given,  before  iliey  wuuld  conie  to  reiwon." 

VOL.  xc.  —  NO.  186.  15 
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world's  reasoning.  But  it  has  been  a  failure,  and  hence  the 
inquiry  forces  itself  upon  us,  wliether  the  original  error  is  not, 
iu  some  measure,  the  cause  of  disaster  and  disappointment 
now,  —  whether,  if  less  had  been  asked,  or  if  it  had  been  asked 
in  a  different  and  gentler  way,  —  if  the  threat  to  march  on 
Peking  or  to  bombard  Tientsiu  had  been  omitted,  and  Mr.  Lay 
had  not  raised  bis  voice,  and  Mr.  Bruce  had  not  scolded,  and 
Captain  Osborn  and  Mr.  Oliphant  had  not  scaled  tho  walls, 
and  paraded  their  howitzers  and  barbarian  sulors  among  the 
terrified  populace  of  Tientsin,  —  whether,  if  all  this  had  not 
been  done,  and  tho  moderate  diplomacy  of  Russia  and  the 
United  States  had  been  adopted,  witli  the  presence,  but  not 
the  application  of  force,  the  result  might  not  have  been  dif- 
ferent. We  honestly  think  it  would  have  been,  and  this,  so 
soon  as  transient  irritation  subsides,  will,  we  trust,  be  the 
sober  second-thought  of  British  statesmen.  Not,  we  fear,  of 
Lord  Palmerston ;  for  we  remember  that,  in  1856,  he  publicly 
proclaimed  that,  "  in  dealing  with  Eastern  nations,  we  are 
not  bound  by  the  some  laws  of  right  and  wrong  as  in  treating 
with  Christian  nations  " ;  *  —  hut  of  others,  less  unscrupulous, 
perhaps  even  of  some  of  his  colleagues  ;  for  we  see  tliat  as  re- 
cently as  October  last,  about  the  time  the  news  of  Mr.  Bruce's 
repulse  reached  England,  Lord  John  Russell,  in  a  speech  at 
Aberdeen,  said  "  tliat,  in  his  opinion,  foreign  affairs  should  al- 
ways be  conducted  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  indepen- 
dence of  foreign  nations,  and  that  the  rule  of  doing  as  you 
would  be  done  by  is  not  only  a  maxim  of  Christian  morality, 
but  a  rule  of  international  conduct,"  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  now 
India  Chancellor  of  tlio  Exchequer,  has  said  the  same  thing 
still  more  clearly,  for  he  was  speaking  of  Orientals.  "  I  am 
one,"  said  he,  "  of  those  who  believe  that  what  is  right  in 
one  port  of  the  world,  cannot  be  wrong  in  another.  1  believe 
iu  the  universality  of  principles.  I  believe  that  kindness, 
generosity,  and  justice,  exercised  with  a  fair  and  firm  hand, 
whatever  the  race  may  be,  whatever  the  time  may  be,  will  pro- 
duce the  desired  results,"  The  question  may  well  arise,  and 
it  is  one  which  humanity  has  a  right  to  ask  of  those  who  are 

•  IJuarterlj  Refiew,  April,  I8S7,  p.  530 
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about  to  hurl  the  storm  of  war  against  China,  whether  thcro 
were  fftiruosB  and  gcntloness  and  justice  and  Christian  morality 
in  the  stcni  resolves,  exactions,  and  coercions  of  a  year  ago. 
Nor,  it  should  be  remembered,  did  coercion  cease  when  the 
trembling  Chinese  put  their  names  and  seals  to  the  treaty. 
On  tlie  1st  of  July  they  wrote  to  Lord  Elgin  that  it  would  ho 
necessary  for  them  in  person  to  present  the  treaty  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  that  the  ratitication  would  be  forwarded  to  Shaug- 
hoe,  to  which  his  Lordship  replied  on  the  next  day,  closing 
with  a  most  slguigcant  suggestion :  — 

"  The  aiiggeiitioD  ihat  the  uudersigtied  should  awiul  at  Shanghae  the 
Emperor's  approval  of  the  treaty,  signed  and  scaled  on  the  26th  ullinio, 
has  greatly  surprised  him. 

"The  undersigned  feels  it  bis  duly  at  once  to  slate  dial  he  cannot 
can^der  peace  to  be  re-eetabli»hed  niitil  he  slmlt  lime  bce^  satisfied  of 
the  Emperor'*  enlire  ucccptonce  of  llie  condition''  agreed  lo  by  ihe 
CommiB^ioners  as  her  Miyesty's  FJenipotentJariei;.  Thai  lliu  under- 
signfd  \i  neither  acting  in  bad  faith,  nor  insisting  upon  more  (ban  is 
JQBtified  by  the  usage  of  tlie  Empire,  is  ehown  by  the  decree  of  ilie  late 
Emperor,  a  copy  of  which  he  lias  the  honor  to  enclose. 

"Within  a  few  days  of  its  amval  at  Nanking,  Sir  Flenry  Pollinger 
b^an  to  move  his  fleet  down  the  Yang-lse-kiung. 

"  The  underatgned  is  bound  to  require  an  ussurance,  similurly  com- 
plete, of  the  purpose  of  his  present  Majesty  to  abide  by  the  engage- 
ments enlered  into  on  his  behalf.  Wiihout  such  an  assurance  ibe 
undersigned  cannot  quit  Tientsin,  and  delay  in  procuring  it  will  leave 
him  uo  oihcr  allernalive  hut  to  order  up  lo  t/ial  city  the  large  body  of 
troopi  which  hat  arrived/ram  Hong  Kong,  and  U  vow  tgiiig  in  the  Gulf 
of  Ptch^ee."  —  p.  339. 

This  was  not  without  effect;  for  on  the  4th  of  July  the  im- 
perial decree  ratifying  oil  the  treaties,  specifying  each,  reached 
Tientsin,  and  on  the  titli  Lord  Elgin  requested  the  Admiral 
to  withdraw  "  the  pressure  which  had  been  applied  with  so 
much  effect."  Within  forty-eight  hours  from  that  time  every 
foreign  flag  had  disappeared,  every  sailor  and  soldier  had  gone, 
the  women  and  children  came  back  to  their  homes,  and  tho 
reign  of  terror  was  over ;  and  it  was  proclaimed  to  the  West- 
ern World  that  China  at  last  was  opened. 

ITiat  Lord  Elgin  viewed  with  some  misgiving  the  policy  of 


severity  to  wliiuh  his  instnictioDs  and  the  h&eard  of  failure  in 
his  high  ambition  drove  him,  is  quite  evident  from  the  de- 
spatches whioh,  when  the  excitement  was  over  and  tlie  work 
done,  he  wrote  from  Sliaiighae  to  Lord  Malmeshnry,  His 
personal  sympathies,  we  doubt  not,  were  witli  the  Cliinese. 
"  The  doctrine,"  said  he,  a  few  months  later,  "  that  every 
Chinaman  is  a  knave,  and  manageable  only  by  bullying  and  bra- 
vado, is,  I  venturo  with  all  deference  to  think,  pushed  a  little 
too  far,  in  our  doaliugs  wit!i  these  people."  In  fact,  he  was 
not  unlike  the  Scotch  poafrboy  in  the  Antiquary,  "  a  whip  in 
his  hand  and  a  tear  in  his  eye,"  and  he  could  hardly  conceal 
his  repngu&nco  at  what  he  had  to  do.  On  the  6th  of  July  he 
wrote  an  account  of  Mr.  Bruce's  last  communication. 

"On  llie  34tli,"  said  he.  "Mr.  Bruce  had  an  inierview  with  the  Im- 
perial Commisiionere  Tor  l.he  jiurposc  of  arranging  definitely  tlie  terras 
of  the  treaty.  He  v/aa  perfectly  successful  in  the  object  of  his  viati, 
though  he  fell  very  sensibly  the  puinfuluess  of  the  position  of  a  nego- 
tiator [  !  ]  nbo  had  to  treat  wUb  persons  who  yield  notliiDg  to  reason, 
and  epert/tfiing  to/ear" 

And  on  the  12th,  from  Shanghao,  he  said  :  — 

"  The  concessions  obtained  in  it  from  iLe  Cliinese  government  are 
not  in  themselves  cstravagant ;  nor,  willi  the  esception  of  the  impor- 
tant principle  of  exterritoriality,  in  excess  of  those  which  commercial 
nations  are  wont  freely  to  grant  to  each  other;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese  government  they  amount  to  a  revolution,  and  involve  the  sur- 
render of  some  or  the  most  cherished  principlc-s  of  the  ii'adllional  [lolicy 
of  the  empire.  They  have  been  extorted,  therefore,  from  its  fears." — 
p.  3i5. 

The  Btrongest  proof,  however,  —  and  to  this  we  call  special 
attention, —  that  the  British  Plenipotentiary  thought  ho  had 
gone  to  the  very  verge  of  what  was  tolerable,  —  and  in  saying 
this,  we  Ijeg  to  be  understood  as  bearing  the  most  explicit  tes- 
timony, not  only  to  his  natural  gentleness  of  temper,  but  to  liia 
eminent  good-sense,  —  was,  that  when  afterward  at  Shanghae 
ho  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  Commissioners,  when  Mr. 
Bruce  had  gone,  and  Mr.  Lay  did  not  talk  lond,  and  the  sailors 
and  marines  were  disjKirsed,  Lord  Elgin  entirely  changed  his 
mind  as  to  the  resident  embassy  at  Peking,  and  expressly 
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promised  to  waiv^e  it,  a^similstiiig  his  treaty  iii  tins  respect  to 
Ihose  of  the  otlior  powera.  In  the  despatch  we  have  just 
quoted,  of  July  12th,  Ivord  Elgin  had  expressed  his  first 
opinion  very  emphaticaJly  by  Baying  :  "  The  concession  in  the 
treaty,  wliich  is,  I  believe,  pregnant  witli  the  most  important 
consequences  to  Glitua,  is  that  of  the  principle  that  a  British 
Minister  may  henceforward  reside  at  Peking."  *  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  question  the  entire  sincerity  of  what  was  thus 
written.  The  phantom  of  Russian  influence  and  Russian  ex- 
tension darliens  the  mind  of  every  English  public  man  of  a 
certain  school ;  the  vision  of  a  new  Constantinople  in  the  Far 
East,  with  (if  we  may  coin  a  word)  Pe  Redcliffism  tliere  to 
control,  direct,  advise,  and  perhaps  impi-ove,  is  very  attractive ; 
and  no  one  can  doubt  that  Lord  Elgin,  a  far-seeing  and  saga- 
cious statesman,  tionestly  believed  that  English  presence  and 
influence  at  Peking  would  be  beno6cial  to  the  Chinese  them- 
selves, and  invigorate  their  staggering  institutions.  But  sub- 
seqncnt  reflection  and  the  really  impressive  representations  of 
the  Imperial  Commissioners,  led  to  an  early  change.  On  the 
22d  of  October  thoy  addressed  a  long  letter  on  this  subject, 
from  the  precis  of  which  we  make  the  following  extract,  show- 
ing how  well  tlio  Chinese  can  reason :  — 

"6.  Article  III,  of  ihe  treaty  makes  il  oiitioiial  wiili  England  either 
lo  leave  a  rcpreaeniative  in  permanence  at  Peking,  or  to  send  one 
there  occasionally.  I^rd  Elgin  ia  too  intelligent  and  considemle  lo 
decide  without  deliberation  on  a  course  which  does  violence  to  any  one, 

"6.  The  objeetions  to  permanent  residence  are  these: — The  Banner 
men  of  Peking  are  nnmeroua,  and  have  no  experience  of  foreigneri. 


•  There  a  Bomoihiog  very  strikiag  in  the  rolloning  extract  Mr.  Bmce  waa 
■ntltoruod,  it  >Mnit,  by  Lord  Elgin,  to  make  certain  modifications,  but  found  ibM 
ttuit  Mrror  rendered  tlie  conccuions  uimecegsiir;. 

"Mr-  BruM,  at  mj  rei]negt,  waited  on  Ihv  Imperial  Comniissioncrs  on  tbu  forc- 
nooD  oftho  36tb.  Ho  informed  clicm  tiM  I  wub  ruiuly  lo  sign,  on  the  n/tcmcon  of 
diM  day,  the  Uvsly  in  the  eliape  in  which  it  then  stood  ;  but  (bat,  if  tbcj  intended  to 
Aiparl  from  the  letms  (greed  upon,  1  should  consider  negotiations  at  nn  end.  Mr. 
Bruco  had  anthoriiy  to  make  certain  modifications  in  ibo  Attidrs  complained  of,  if 
he  sbould  find  it  neeeunry  to  do  ao.  Ho  used  that  authority,  however,  wry  Epor- 
iitgly,  ai  your  Lordabip  will  leani  from  the  report  by  Mr.  Lay  of  thia  important 
ln(«rticw.  the  copy  of  wliich  is  enclosed  in  my  despatch  of  the  3d  of  Jnly."  — 
p.  337. 

15' 
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Tlie  business  of  the  official  ealablishmente  in  Peking  of  all  riuiks  ia 
purely  metropolitau :  ihoir  members  have  no  BL'qimintuncc  with  pro- 
vincial |K>puIaUons  or  their  al&ira ;  liie  character  of  the  Peliingete  a 
entirdy  dilTercnt  from  tbat  of  llie  Chioese  of  the  cast  and  south  of 
China.  Hence  a  possibility  of  misundei^tandingB  and  collisions,  tite 
evil  eft'cct  of  which  on  China  woulii  be  great,  however  inaignilicaiil  Uie 

"7.  Tbe  present  condition  of  China  from  rebels  is  auch  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  lo  give  her  subjects  no  occasion  of  misgiving. 

"8.  China  and  England  are  now  ut  peace  for  evermore.  Lord 
Elgin's  known  sense  of  justice  would  not  surely  allow  him  lo  put 
a  friendly  nation  in  a  difficult  position.  Her  Britannic  Mnjcsty^t 
charactar  for  well-doing  and  justice  would  similarly  deter  her  from 
arailing  herself  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  her  state  to  distress  China, 
in  dcliance  of  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the  latur. 

"  9.  England  has  gained  something  or  other  in  all  tbe  ArUclea  of  the 
treaty,  which  are  numerous,  and  the  Emperor  has  with  unusual  oom- 
plaisance  confirmed  eiery  one  of  them.  The  residence  in  Peking  ia 
most  inconvenient  lo  China.  It  is  u  right  not  conceded  lo  France  or 
America,  but  to  England  alone.  Iiord  Elgin  is  therefore  prayed  to 
consider  how  the  proposition  to  forego  it  may  be  met.  China  is  willing 
to  send  a  Secretary  of  State  or  President  lo  reside  in  auy  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  will  leave  it  to  the  rei)rcsentative  of  England  to  choose  his 
own  place  of  residence,  at  which  the  minister  appointed  as  above  will 
be  placed  in  relations  with  him.  As  soon  as  Nanking  is  retaken,  ho 
can  if  he  pleases  reside  at  Nanking.  If  auy  part  of  the  new  treaty  be 
infringed,  he  will  be  at  liberty  lo  reside  permanently  at  Peking. 

"  10.  What  is  here  urged  is  not  a  breach  of  treaty.  The  Commis- 
sioners' request  is  legitimately  based  on  tbe  words  'either,'  'or.' 
They  trust  Lord  Elgin  will  accede  to  their  request,  and,  if  there  be 
anything  that  will  advantage  England  without  prejudice  to  China,  they 
will  similarly  utidertake  to  consider  how  it  may  be  effected."  — 
p.  iOS." 

•  The  translHlion  ia  givop  at  length  afiprwiird,  and  there  we  Bful  the  following  :  — 
"  When  the  CommiseionBre  Kwri  and  Hwa  ncgoiiated  a  treaty  with  yonr  Gxcel- 
Icnc)'  at  Tientsin,  Bridth  vessels  of  war  were  lying  in  that  port,  tliPre  wa<  the  prea- 
sure  of  an  armed  forrc,  a  llBto  Of  excitemcnl  anil  alarm  ;  and  ibe  trraty  had  to  be 
signed  at  once,  ailhout  a  mumenl't  delay.  iMdihvration  uu>  otit  if  Ihr  qtatlim  :  lAe 
CaiitmuiaMn  had  no  aheraative  but  to  omT/if  (Ac  eondUion*  Jorcrd  u/-or  Ikem.  Aipong 
theio  were  some  of  real  injnrj  lo  China,  (to  waive  which)  wonld  hn*e  [)ren  of  no 
diaaJvonlage  to  yonr  Excclicnej's  goveminEnl ;  but  id  tlw  hurry  of  the  inoraont  ihe 
Comtoiuionen  bad  no  opportunity  of  offering  yonr  ExceUenej  ■  franli  explanatioa 
oflheM."  — p.  40e- 
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A^in,  on  the  28th,  they  say  pathetically :  — 

"Tlte  establUlteJ  reputuiJOQ  of  ^uur  Excelleucy  for  justice  and 
aLraigbironvardnegs,  fur  kind  intentions  und  giundly  feeling,  make  us 
plu«  Uie  fullest  conSdeaco  in  yuut  oiisurance  ttutt,  when  you  exacted 
the  condition  referred  to,  you  were  actuated  liy  po  desire  whatever  to 
do  injury  to  Ctiina.  The  permanent  residence  of  foreign  minifien  al 
the  capital  would,  uotnitJislauding,  be  au  injury  to  China  in  many  more 
ways  iban  we  can  find  words  to  express.  In  sum,  in  the  present  criti- 
cal and  troubloua  slate  of  our  country,  this  incident  would  generate,  we 
fear,  a  Io*s  of  respect  for  ilieir  govomment  in  tlie  eyes  of  her  people ; 
and  that  this  would  indeed  be  no  slight  evil  it  will  not  be  necessary,  we 
assume,  to  expiaiu  to  your  Excellency  with  greater  deiaiL" 

It  waa  difficult  to  answer  this,  and  Lord  Elgin  evidently  was 
much  impressed  by  it ;  for  on  the  same  day  ho  wrote  home  :  — 

"The  leiier  is  Tcry  becoming  in  its  tone:  but  expresses  a  strong 
hope  that  her  Majesty  will  exercise  the  option  eouferred  on  lier  by 
Articlo  III.  of  the  treaty  of  Tieniain,  by  directing  htr  Minister  in 
CInna  to  visit  Pelting  occasionally,  instead  of  residing  there  perma- 
nently. 

"Your  Lordship  is  well  aware  of  the  view  which  I  lake  of  the  ad- 
vantflges  which  are  likely  to  accrue  from  the  estaWishment  of  direct 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  court  of  Peking.  It  may,  however,  be 
worthy  of  consideration,  whether  or  not  these  advantages  can  be  secured 
without  resorting  to  a  measure  wbich,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese, 
would  shake  the  stability  of  the  empire,  by  imptiiring  the  Em|>cror's 
prestige.  At  any  rate,  I  Inist  that  your  Lordi^hip  will  not  come  to  any 
final  decision  on  this  point,  until  you  hear  from  me  iigain."  —  p.  406. 

In  a  fortnight  he  seems  to  have  been  convinced  ;  for  on  the 
5th  of  November  he  communicated  to  Lord  Malmesbnry  his 
decision, —  to  the  effect  that  be  bad  concluded  to  advise  his 
government  to  give  up  this  very  residence  at  Peking,  and  to  be 
contented  with  an  occasional  visit.  The  following  extract  is 
full  of  interest,  especially  as  it  is  illustrated  by  what  has  oc- 
otirred  since  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  the  very  place  where 
Lord  Elgin,  it  seems,  advised  his  government  that  new  forti- 
Gcatious  were  erected,  that  a  "  desperate  resistance  "  might  be 
expected,  and  that  no  one  could  complain  if  it  were  so. 

"  III  my  despatch  of  the  '22d  ultimo  I  inclosed  a  precit  of  a  very  im- 
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porlanl  letler  whk-b  I  had  ju«l  then  received  from  the  Cliint-se  Imperitil 
Coinmiasioneri.  I  informed  joar  Lordship  that  it  was  yery  bccomiDg 
in  its  lone ;  but  that  it  expressed  a  very  strong  hope  that  her  Majesty 
would  esercise  the  option  conferred  on  her  by  Article  III.  of  tlie  treaty 
of  Tient^n,  by  directing  her  Minister  lo  visit  Peking  occasionally,  in- 
stead of  residing  there  permanently,  and  I  requested  you  not  to  came 
to  u:iy  final  decision  on  this  point  until  you  should  have  lienrd  from  me 
again.  I  have  now  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  translation  of  the 
letter  in  question,  and  of  the  eorre^pondencc  to  which  it  has  led. 

"In  order  that  your  Lordship  may  correctly  apprehend  the  drift  of 
this  correspondence,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  stale  at  the  outset  that 
the  Chinese  aulhoritiea  contemplate  the  permanent  residence  of  foreign 
ministers  at  the  capital  with  more  aversion  and  apprehension  than  any 
of  the  other  innovations  introduced  by  the  treaty  of  Tienlein. 

"In  reply  to  the  representations  which  I  huve  been  able,  Ui rough 
private  channels,  to  make  to  lliem  in  favor  of  this  arrangement,  a»  tbe 
best  means  of  obviating  international  disputes,  and  of  preventing  them^ 
when  they  ehance  to  arise,  from  assuming  undue  proportiona,  they  are 
wont  to  urge,  in  the  first  place,  of  coarse,  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
Empire,  and  then  the  difficulties  in  which,  if  he  were  constantly  resi- 
dent at  the  capital,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  an  individual  foreign  function- 
ary, of  violent  temper  and  overbearing  demeanor,  might  involve  them. 
As  regards  lliis  latter  point  (I  refer  now  to  communications  whicli  have 
passed  between  us  tlirough  ol£cial  channels)  they  are  in  the  hal»t  of 
illusiratiug  their  meaning  by  examples.  '  If  we  were  quite  sure,'  aay 
lliey,  '  that  you  would  always  send  lo  us  men  thoroughly  wise,  discreet, 
and  considerate,. it  might  be  different;  but  if,  for  instance,  so  and  so 
were  appointed  to  represent  a  foreign  government  at  Peking,  (and  th« 
right,  if  exercised  by  you,  would  of  course  be  claimed  by  all  other  gov- 
ernments,) »  month  would  not  elapse  before  something  would  occur 
which  would  place  our  highest  officers  in  the  dilemma  of  having  either 
to  risk  a  quarrel  or  to  submit  to  some  indignity  which  would  lower  the 
Chinese  government  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  subjects.'  No  doubt  surh 
apprehensions  are  lo  some  extent  chimerical;  but  I  am  bound  to  admit 
thut  I  do  not  consider  them  to  be  altogether  so- 

"  Again,  we  know  from  the  Pekijig  Gazette  thai  the  Emperor  lias 
issued  orders  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  forts  which  we  knocked 
down  lit  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  and  for  the  erection  of  other  works  to 
proteul  Peking.  It  would  hardly,  1  think,  be  rcawnable  on  our  pari  to 
require  that  ihe.Emperor  of  China  should  leave  his  capital  undefended 
for  the  express  pur[x>!~e  of  enabling  us,  whenever  we  sec  lit  so  to  do,  to 
allAok  him  there.    Nor  do  I,  on  the  otbor  hand,  Uunk  that  any  worka 
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which  he  is  likely  lo  raiae  wiU  prevent  us  from  reaching  il.  if  we  resolve 
la  go  thither  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  right.  At  the  same  time,  jt  may 
tie  K  (|ue»tioD  whether  it  would  be  expedient  lo  exercise  the  opiion  con- 
ferred on  her  Majesty  by  Arlifle  III.  of  ilie  treaty  of  Tientsin  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  force  the  Emperor  to  choose  between  a  desperate 
altumpt  at  resisionce  and  passive  arijuiescence  in  what  he  and  his  nd- 
viscra  believe  lo  bu  the  greateM  calamity  which  can  befall  the  Empire. 

"  Short,  however,  of  Ihe  extreiiio  measure  of  a  forcible  resistance  to 
the  invasion  of  the  capital  by  foreign  ministers,  with  ihetr  wives  and 
eslahlUhmttnis,  (these  loiter  Ijeing,  it  appears,  in  the  eyes  of  ihe 
Chines?,  more  formidable  than  ihe  ministers  themselves,)  there  is  a 
risk  whirh  I  feel  myself  bound,  under  pixiscnt  ciixrumetances,  not  to  pasB 
OTGT  without  notice. 

••  Your  Lordship  may  perhaps  remember  ihat,  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
on  which  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  waa  signeil,  I  received  a  representa- 
tion to  tlie  cft'ect  that  Ihe  Chinese  Commissioners  would  certainly  Iobh 
their  hmds  if  they  conceded  the  Articles  in  my  treaty  proviiUng  for  the 
resldeaee  of  a  British  Minister  at  Peking,  and  empowering  British  sub- 
jects lo  tmvel  through  the  country  for  ira<ling  purposes. 

*  This  representation  caused  me  a  good  deal  of  anjeiety  at  the  time ; 
but  I  resolved  to  disregard  il,  and  to  act  on  ilio  hypothesis  that,  being 
is  the  vicinity  of  Peking  with  an  armed  force,  I  might  so  demean 
myself  as  lo  make  the  Emperor  think  that  he  was  under  an  obligation 
to  his  Plenipotentiaries  for  having  made  peace  with  me  even  on  ihe 
terms  objected  to. 

"  If,  however,  after  having  in  terms  so  ample  and  language  so  re- 
spectful acceded  to  ray  i^f[oireraent8,  they  are  compelled  to  report  to 
the  Em|)eror  that  they  have  tailed  lo  obtain  from  me  any  consideration 
whatever  for  the  representalions  urged  by  ihem  on  behalf  of  their 
sovereign,  I  fear  that  their  degradation  and  punishment  will  1>e  inevita- 
ble, and  1  need  bardlj  say,  thai  an  occurrence  of  this  nature  would 
tend  much  to  unsettle  the  Chinese  mind,  and  to  beget  doubts  as  lo  the 
Emperor's  intentions  with  respect  to  the  new  treaty." 

The  despatch  closes  with  a  practical  suggestion. 

"As,  in  a  transaction  of  so  much  delicacy,  ihe  choice  of  eaeh  wonl  is 
important,  I  must  refer  your  Lordship  to  the  enclosed  correspondence 
for  a  full  L'K[>05iiion  of  the  methoil  which  I  have  pursued  in  furtherance 
of  thcie  end<(.  The  up)>liot  of  il  all  is  this :  tlial,  after  reserving,  in  the 
most  unqualified  icrmn,  her  MajeaiyV  right  to  exercise,  as  slie  may  see 
fit,  the  option  eonferi^jd  on  her  by  Article  III.  of  the  treaty  of  Tien- 
latii,  I  have  undertaken  lo  communicate  to  her  Majesty's  government 
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the  representations  Ihftt  have  been  made  lo  rae  on  the  subjeyt  by  (be 
Cbiue^e  Imperial  Commi^sionera,  aD<I  liumbly  to  subrait  it  as  nij  opin- 
ion, tliat,  if  her  Majesty's  AmbaAsador  be  pruperly  received  at  Peking, 
when  the  ratifications  are  esclianged  aext  year,  and  full  effect  given  in 
nil  other  particulars  to  llie  treaty  negotiated  at  Tientsin,  it  will  be  ex- 
pedient that  her  Majesty's  representalive  in  China  be  instructed  to 
choose  a-placc  of  residence  elsewhere  than  at  Peking,  and  lo  nuilte  his 
visits  lo  the  capital  either  periodically,  or  as  THMjuently  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  public  service  may  require. 

"  And  further,  although  I  adhere  to  every  opinion  1  have  formerly 
expressed,  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  establishment  of  direct 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  court  of  Peking,  I  am  bonnd  to  admit 
that  the  position  of  a  British  Minister  at  the  capital  during  the  winter 
months,  when  the  thermometer  —  if  Humboldt  is  to  be  believed  —  falls 
to  forty  degrees  below  zero,  the  River  Ticntxin  is  frozen,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Pechelee  hardly  navigable,  would  not  be  altogether  a  pleaiiant  one. 
And  that  it  is  even  possible  that,  under  euch  circumstances,  his  actual 
presence  might  be  to  the  mandarin-mind  less  awe-inspiring  than  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  thai  he  had  the  power  to  take  up  his  abode  there 
whenever  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  government  gave  occasion  for 
complaint."  —  p.  411. 

The  "upshot,"  therefore,  of  the  whole  was,  —  for  the  British 
govcriiiuout  agreed  to  it,  —  that  the  permanent  embai^sy  at 
the  capital  was  to  bo  ahandonod,  aud  in  this  respect  the  West- 
ern treaties  —  those  made  by  gentle  meanB,  and  those  extorted 
by  force  —  became  identical. 

Hero  enda  the  story  of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaties  of 
Tientsin,  and  our  limits,  nearly  exhausted,  forbid  our  saying 
anything  either  as  to  the  treaties  tUeraaelves,  or  as  to  the  agree- 
able concord  which  appears  to  have  existed  at  Shanghae,  on 
their  return  from  the  north,  between  Lord  Ellgin  and  Mr.  Reed, 
and  of  which  advantage  was  taken  to  effect  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  tariff  and  commercial  relations.  We  must  pass  by,  for 
the  same  reason,  Lord  Elgin's  Japan  episode,  Iiis  voyage  up 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  three  hundred  miles  farther  than  Western 
adventure  had  ever  gone  before,  and  also  all  reference  to  the 
settlement  of  the  claims,  wliich  was  by  the  English  localized  at 
Canton.  The  American  claims,  to  tlie  amount  of  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  were  provided  for,  in  a  convention 
signed  in  November,  and  were  to  be  liquidated  by  an  issue  of 
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delteutares,  receiTable  for  duties,  at  the  treaty  ports  of  Puli- 
chau,  8h&ug)mo,  and  Canton,  whith  has  since  been  carried 
into  cSect.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1S59,  Lord  Elgin  reached 
London  to  receive  the  honor  and  gratitude  he  had  so  fully 
earned. 

We  cannot  close  tliis  article  without  a  word  as  to  what  has 
occurred  since.  The  disaster  at  the  Peiho  on  the  25th  of  July 
seemSfto  have  been  tlie  perfection  of  blundering  on  all  sides, 
and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  what  has  been  so  stupidly  done 
can  he  jnstilied  to  the  extent  of  making  it  the  cause  of  war. 
We  do  not  interpret  Lord  Jolui  Bussell's  despatch  as  an  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  Bruce's  conduct.  After  stating  that,  up  to  a 
certain  timo,  —  the  arrival  off  the  Peiho,  —  what  occurred  was 
"  clear  and  free  from  all  obscurity,"  and  was  "  certwnly  ap- 
proved," as  being  "  in  strict  conformifj  with  instnictions,"  his 
Lordship  adds  guardedly,  and,  we  must  say,  in  very  loose 
English  :  "  Upon  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peilio,  you  were 
placed  in  circnmstances  of  great  difficiilty,  and  in  selecting  the 
course  you  were  to  pursue,  you  were  obliged  to  found  that 
course  mainly  upon  presumptive  evidence.  In  these  circum- 
stances you  had  to  weigh  contingencies  upon  contingencies, 
upon  which  no  safe  calculation  could  be  made.  I  can  only 
say,  therefore,  that  lier  Majesty's  government,  without  being 
able,  in  the  present  state  of  their  information,  to  judge  pre- 
cisely what  measures  it  might  have  been  most  advisable  for 
you  to  adopt  at  the  moment,  see  nothing,  in  the  decision  you 
-took,  to  diminish  the  confidence  they  repose  in  you."  This, 
surely,  is  not  very  strong.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  military 
law  makes  a  distinction  between  "  acquitted  "  and  "  honorably 
licquitted,"  the  Scotch  hetweon  "  not  proven "  and  "  not 
guilty,"  and  Parliamentary  law  between  an  adverse  vote,  and 
a  vute  of  "  want  of  confidence  "  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  obsci-vo 
that,  with  all  the  official  influence  which  he  can,  of  course, 
command,  Mr.  Bruce  has  been  able  to  secure  only  the  meagre 
verdict  of  not  being  censured.  Before  this  article  sees  the 
light,  we  shall  know  what  success  has  actually  attended  Mr. 
Ward's  pacific  diplomacy,  and  whether  the  American  treaty  of 
Tientsin,  so  much  scoffed  at  a  year  ago,  is  not  the  only  com- 
mercial one  ratified.     We  sincerely  trust  that  the  first  fruit  of 
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such  success  will  be  the  offer  of  mediation  and  good  offices, 
which,  by  the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  we  are  bound  to  make,  and 
which  we  trust  will  not  be  declined.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
await  the  decision  and  action  of  the  President  on  this  point, 
but  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  will  continue  to 
pursue  that  dignified  and  conciliatory  policy,  from  which,  in 
our  relations  with  the  East,  he  has  never  departed  one  hair's 
breadth,  and  which,  carried  out  by  our  representatiyes  aibroad, 
has  been  attended  with  so  good  results.  It  may  be,  that  the 
^^  good  offices,"  the  material  aid,  afforded  by  the  American 
squadron  to  Admiral  Hope's  discomfited  fiotUla,  may  induce 
the  British  government  to  listen  to  an  offer  of  mediation,  made 
disinterestedly,  and  in  perfect  good  faith.  We  sincerely  hope 
it  will.  We  have  no  interests  in  China  but  those  which  are 
commercial.  Great  Britain  ought  to  have  no  others,  and  to 
commercial  interests  a  China  war,  with  its  probable  consequen- 
ces, —  the  overthrow  of  an  insecure  dynasty,  and  Hie  extension 
of  revolt  and  internal  confusion  over  those  vast  provinces 
whose  peaceful  industry  alone  satisfies  the  cravings  of  the 
West,  —  is  fraught  only  with  unmitigated  evil  and  perplex- 
ity. It  was  well  said  by  one  of  the  Opposition  speakers  in 
Parliament,  in  1857,  —  one  the  eclipse  of  whose  genius  we  all 
deplore :  ^'  In  dealing  with  nations  less  civilized  than  our* 
selves,  it  is  by  lofty  truth  and  forbearing  humanity  that  the 
genius  of  commerce  contrasts  the  ambition  of  conquerors.  If 
you  talk  of  the  interests  of  trade,  remember,  you  cannot  pros- 
per if  you  make  yourselves  the  objects  of  detestation  to  those 
you  trade  with.  You  may,  indeed,  force  a  road  for  your  mer- 
chants over  the  ruins  of  cities  and  the  corpses  of  your  custom- 
ers, but,  I  warn  you,  your  trade  will  fly  the  place ;  for  com- 
merce recoils  from  bloodshed, 
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'.  Vn.  —  1.  The  History  of  the  Religimts  Movement  of  the 
IghteeiUh  Century  called  Methodism :  considered  in  its  dif- 
•ent  Denominational  Forms,  and  its  Relations  to  British 
'  a-wl  American  Protestantism.  By  Abel  Stevbss,  LL.  D. 
'  Vols.  I.,n.  Now  York:  Carlton  and  Porter.  1859. 
.  Harper's  Magazine  for  July,  1859.     Article,  JbAw  Wesley. 

I  rapid  feaa  been  the  growth  of  Methodism  in  America, 
like  Uie  volcanic  mountains  of  Mexico,  which  recent 
eruptions  have  thrown  up  from  the  plain,  it  still  amazes  us 
by  the  figure  it  makes  in  our  geography.  An  aged  clergyman 
ctf  another  denomination,  Rev.  Mr.  Waldo,  late  Chaplain  to 
ingresEi,  remarked  at  the  dedication  of  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
1  in  Poughkeepsie,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  ho  remembered 
I  time  when  there  was  no  Methodist  Church  in  the  land, 
we  see  a  sect  numbering  eight  millions  of  adherents,  di- 
l  into  sis  distinct  denominations,  comprising  nearly  two 
llions  of  adult  communicants,  with  ten  thousand  regular 
itinerant  ministers,  besides  fifteen  thousand  lay  proachers,  who 
8U]»port  themselves  by  secular  business  and  preach  as  they  may 
find  or  make  occasion. 

Born  in  a  College,  Methodism  has  from  the  beginning  favored 
the  cause  of  popular  education.  Discouraged  at  the  outset  of 
its  career  in  America  by  the  burning  of  two  Colleges  succes- 
sively in  Maryland,  it  made  no  further  attempt  of  imjiortance 
in  this  direction  until  1824,  since  which  time  it  has  founded 
0  hundred  Academics  and  Seminaries  of  high  grade,  includ- 
[  a  dozen  or  more  Female  Collegiate  Institutes  ;  two  Theo- 
^cal  Schools ;  and  more  than  thirty  Colleges,  in  which  more 
a  tn'o  thousand  young  men  are  pursuing  substantially  the 
same  course  of  study  and  discipline  for  degrees  as  is  required 
in  Harvard  and  Yale.  In  all  these  institutions  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  religious  culture  of  the  pupils ;  and  indeed, 
more  than  half  of  the  professors  and  teachers  are  ordained 
ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
What  a  solution  have  we  here  of  the  problem  of  the  efficacy 
"  B  voluntary  principle  in  supporting  religion!  When  the 
institution  of  the  United  States  was  formed,  and  no  provision 
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was  made  for  tlie  inculcatiou  of  religion  in  a  country  becoming 
rapidly,  yet  sparsely,  oversjiread  by  a  population,  native  and 
immigrant,  in  circiunstances  iinfrieudly  to  tbe  mainteuauce  uf 
Divine  worship,  many  wise  men  in  this  nation  and  in  Europe 
predicted  the  downfall  of  the  republic.  It  is  an  axiom  in  pol- 
itics, that  no  free  government  can  long  be  maintained  without 
a  basis  of  intelligence  and  morality  in  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  yet  this  experiment  of  democracy  on  the  largest 
scale  was  to  be  made  without  any  recognition  of  religion  in 
the  Constitution,  except  in  guaranty  of  its  "free  exercise"! 
These  fears  are  still  entertained  by  European  writers.  "  In 
one  important  respect,"  says  Mr.  Alison  in  his  ILstory  of 
Modern  Europe,  "America  differs  entirely  from  any  state  in 
Christendom,  or  indeed  any  state  that  ever  before  existed  in 
the  world.  It  acknowledges  no  state  religion,  and  no  public 
funds  whatever  are  provided  for  the  clergy  or  religious  io- 
Btructors  of  any  denomination."  "If  nothing  else,"  he  con- 
cludes, "  existed  to  subject  America  to  the  common  lot  of 
humanity,  the  seeds  of  its  mortal  disl«mper  are  to  he  found  in 
the  want  of  any  provision  for  tbe  gratuitous  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor :  the  very  circumstance  which,  with  the  ad- 
mirers of  their  institutions,  is  the  most  ceaseless  subject  of 
eulog>-." 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Baird's  Itcligion  in  America,  in  sev- 
eral European  languages,  is  likely  soon  to  dispel  these  evil 
omens,  and  to  let  future  historians  know,  that  such  has  been 
the  efficacy  of  the  voluntary  principle,  in  every  deiiomi  nation, 
that  State  after  State  has  followed  the  example  of  the  general 
government,  and  abolished  tbe  last  vestige  of  a  religious  eB- 
lablishment.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  discarded 
oil'shuot  of  the  English  Church,  which  started  into  being  hut 
little  before  tlie  indcpondcucc  of  Uie  United  States,  has  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  republic,  seuiling  forth  its  itin- 
erants with  every  wave  of  emigration  that  rolls  toward  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  spreading  its  network  of  districts,  cir- 
cuits, and  stations  over  the  whole  land.  It  has  made  itsolf 
systematically  a  national  establishment  on  tJie  popular  prin- 
ciple; and  at  this  moment  has  greater  resources  for  the  relig- 
ious instruction  of  the  poor  —  al&ves,  immigrants,  Indians, 
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mid  indigent  white  natives  —  than  could  be  found  in  the  eu- 
tiPo  English  Church,  wero  it  transported  with  its  rovcnueH  to 
this  country.  As  much  might  l>e  said  of  more  than  one  other 
of  Uni  loading  sects,  whose  surplus  energy  has  swept  iieyond 
the  boundaries  of  this  country  to  the  isles  of  tlie  Pacific  and 
the  continents  of  the  East. 

In  England,  Methodism  is  less  conspicuous,  because  to  a 
great  extent  it  ha.?  been  absorbed  in  the  Establishment,  from 
vhicli  the  Wosleys,  M'hitefiold,  Fletcher,  and  the  most  influen- 
tial of  the  early  preachers,  never  wished  the  United  Societies 
to  be  separated,  believing  as  they  did  that  the  English  Church 
is  Apostolic  in  her  doctrine  and  ritual,  and  in  time,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  might  be  revived,  through  the  adherence  and 
^thful  labors  of  those  who  were  interested  in  their  enter- 
prise. This  has  been  accomplished  in  a  large  measure ;  but 
the  progress  of  time  has  gradually  and  quietly  dissolved  the 
connection  of  the  Wesleyans  with  the  British  Church,  and 
they  are  classed  witli  the  Dissenting  Churches,  of  which  they 
constitute  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  influential  sect. 

Tlie  two  volumes  of  the  able  work  whose  title  is  given  at 
the  bead  of  this  article,  bring  the  history  of  Methodism 
throughout  the  world  down  only  to  the  death  of  John  Wes- 
ley. The  view  it  takes  of  Methodism  as  a  revival  of  the 
primitive  spirit  of  Christianity,  must,  we  think,  receive  gen- 
eral assent.  The  necessity  of  such  a  renval  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  in  the  British  empire,  is  vividly  painted 
in  the  opening  pages  of  the  first  volume. 

The  Protestant  Reformation,  initiated  hy  royal  decree,  was  at 
first  merely  an  ecclesiastical  revolution,  not  a  moral  and  spir- 
itual renovation,  which  it  indeed  made  possible ;  but  the  en- 
tanglement of  the  Church  with  tlie  state  provoked  an  extreme 
and  violent  dissent,  resulting  in  ci\'il  war  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy.  The  reaction,  and  restoration  of  the  ungodly 
king  and  court,  prostrated  tlie  spirituality  of  religion,  depraved 
the  public  morals,  and  left  the  Churches  both  of  the  Estalilldi- 
ment  and  of  the  Dissenters  in  a  formal  and  lifeless  condition. 
Tlio  peculiarities  of  Cliristiau  doctrine  and  the  manifestations 
of  earnest  piety  had  become  objects  of  popular  contempt,  and, 
in  study  and  preacliing,  natural  religion  was  substituted  by 
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the  clergy  for  the  revealed  word  of  God.  Infidelity  of  every 
shude  and  shape,  mostly  springiug  from  the  sensual  philosophy 
of  Locke,  was  in  fashion  among  scholars  and  men  of  8|)eculative 
minds,  and  the  masses  of  the  people  were  to  a  great  extent  in 
a  state  approaching  barbaric  ignoranco  and  degradation.  To 
this  deplorable  picture  of  the  times,  observers  from  every  rank 
in  society  give  earnest  and  pathetic  testimony.  Watts,  Harri- 
son, Guise,  and  Bishops  Butler,  Leighton,  and  Burnet,  all  unite 
in  the  lamentation.  Archbishop  Seeker  remarks  of  the  age, 
"  as  its  distinguishing  chai'acter,"  that  *'  such  are  the  dissolu- 
tioiis  and  contempt  of  principle  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  profligacy,  intemporance,  and  fearleseness  of 
committing  crime  in  the  lower,  as  must,  if  tliis  torrent  of  im- 
piety stop  not,  become  absolutely  total."  Watts  calls  upon  all 
Cluirchmeu  and  Dissenters  who  have  the  cause  of  God  at 
heart,  to  come  to  "  the  recovery  of  dying  religion  in  the 
world." 

This  gloomy  tendency  of  the  times  to  heathenism  mot  its 
first  marked  reaction  in  the  department  of  elegant  Utorature. 

"  It  is  woilhy  of  remark,"  says  Dr.  Stevens,  "  that  one  oC  the  most 
interesting  deparimenU*  of  English  literature  of  the  laat  century  owes 
ita  liirih  to  the  alarm  that  the  belter  disposed  literary  men  of  llie  age 
look  at  the  general  decline  of  manners  oniJ  morals,  and  the  attempt  to 
check  it.  ...  >  Tliough  these  writers  aimed  at  first  more  at  the  cor> 
rection  of  the  follies  than  the  sins  of  the  times,  tliey  grew  serious  as 
they  grew  iraportant.  It  ia  curious  to  observe  their  increasing  severity, 
as  they  obtained  authority  by  time  and  popuhirity.  Steele,  from  a  long 
and  varioua  study  of  the  worid,  painted  with  minute  accuracy  il^  ab- 
surdities. Addison,  with  a  style  the  mout  pure  and  a  humor  mild  and 
elegant,  attempted  to  correct  the  lileraiy  taste  of  the  day,  and  to  shed 
the  radiance  of  genius  on  the  dexpised  virluea  of  Christianity,  He  res- 
cued Milton  from  the  neglect  which  the  sublime  religious  characier  of 
bis  great  epic  had  incurred  for  him  from  the  degenerate  age.  Pope 
satirized,  in  some  admirable  critiques,  the  literary  follies  of  the  times. 
Berkeley  attacked,  with  his  clear  logic  and  finished  style,  the  sceptical 
opinions  whicii  were  then  prevalent ;  most  of  his  articles  are  on  '  Free- 
thinking.'  .lohnsou,  'the  great  moralist,'  stood  up,  a  giant,  to  battle 
with  both  hands  against  all  eiTor  and  irreligion,  whether  in  high  places 
or  in  low  places.  These  writing  exerted  an  influence  upon  the  tastes 
and  morals  of  the  age  ;  but  it  was  comparatively  superfidal." — VoL  I. 
pp.  23-25. 
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Tliis  genial  tendency  of  the  best  liMratiire  was  hut  as  tlie 
mild  radiance  of  the  moon,  and  wholly  insufficient  to  break 
up  the  dismal  winter  of  the  times,  which  craved  the  direct  aud 
fiery  beams  of  a  tropical  sun.  There  was  intense  need  of  a  re- 
vival of  religion,  —  of  that  religion  tliat  reaches  up  and  takes 
hold  of  Buperuatural  aid,  —  of  "  power  from  on  high,"  —  of 
*'tt  baptism  of  tlie  Holy  Gliost  and  of  fire."  , 

How  happy  it  is  for  us,  that  we  liave  in  a  permanent  form 
ttie  original  records  of  our  divine  religion,  out  of  which  it 
may  spring  up  afresh  in  some  clear,  candid,  vehement  mind, 
and  be  thence  commnnicated  to  others,  diSused  in  all  its  first 
purity  and  vigor  amidst  the  scenes  of  its  late  neglect  and  de- 
cline, and  poured  forth  into  regions  beyond  and  far  remote  ! 
This  is  tlie  story  of  Methodism.  A  hoy  descended  from  cleri- 
cal ancestors  of  free  and  independent  minds,  himself  endowed 
■with  an  energetic  and  imperious  will,  a  clear,  logical  under- 
standing, a  constructive  genius,  a  wakeful  conscience,  and  a 
warm  heart,  with  a  lithe,  wiry,  and  enduring  physical  frame, 
from  the  first  dawn  of  intelligence  under  the  guidance  of  a 
moOier  whom  be  reseniblcd,  who  in  her  maiden  though  tfulness 
in  the  house  of  her  enlightened  father  had  the  boldness  to 
differ  from  him  and  to  give  up  dissent  from  the  religion  of  the 
state,  —  such  a  youth  was  bent  upon  finding  out  for  himself, 
as  an  individual  soul,  the  reality  and  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  that  he  might  experience  its  full  benefit,  make  trial 
of  it  in  life,  and  recommend  it  by  example  and  doctrine  to  all 
the  world.  He  had  every  advantage  of  domestic  and  jiublic 
education,  and  a  mind  on  winch  no  ciilture  was  lost;  and 
when  he  arrived  at  manhood,  he  found  himself  in  the  eager 
pursmit  of  personal  religion.  Long  and  violent  was  the  strug- 
gle. He  plunged  into  ttic  depths  of  humihatiou  and  self-de- 
nial ;  devoted  all  his  leisure,  and  all  bis  earnings  not  required 
to  sustain  nature,  to  charity ;  crossed  tiie  ocean  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  savage  heathen ;  wont  with  bare  feet  as  an  encour- 
aging example  to  the  poor  boys  under  his  tuition  ;  lay  out  at 
night  in  his  pastoral  escursious,  and  was  covered  and  his  hair 
&6toned  to  the  ground  by  the  frosts  of  the  morning.  Ho  in- 
quired of  every  one  who  liad  a  suggestion  to  make  on  Christian 
duty  or  privilege,  watclied  the  developments  of  character  of 
16  • 
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those  professing  piety,  especially  in  trying  emergencies ;  fol- 
low eil  dociiely  aud  thouglitfiiUy  such  advice  as  met  his 
apjiroval ;  and  above  all  pondered  deeply,  prayerfully,  aud 
continually  the  word  of  God. 

"  To  candid,  reasonable  men,"  he  snys,  in  the  Preface  lo  a  Tolume  of 
his  sermoas,  "I  am  willing  lo  lay  open  wliat  have  b^en  the  inmosl 
thought*  of  my  hearl.  I  have  thought  1  am  a  creature  of  a  day,  pass- 
ing through  lite  as  an  arrow  through  the  air;  1  nm  a  spirit  come  from 
Goil,  and  returning  to  Grod ;  just  hovering  over  the  great  gulf:  till  a 
few  moments  hence,  I  am  do  more  seen.  1  drop  into  an  uncbungeable 
eternity  '.  I  want  tu  know  one  thing,  tlie  way  lo  heaven  I  how  to  land 
gafe  on  tliat  happy  shore.  God  tiioLaeir  has  canilescended  to  teach  me 
the  way  !  for  this  very  end  he  came  from  heaven.  He  hath  written  it 
down  in  a  book  I  0,  give  me  that  book  !  At  any  price  give  me 
the  book  of  God  I  I  have  it,  —  here  is  knowledge  enough  for  me. 
Let  mo  be  '  homo  unius  libri.'  Here  tlicn  I  am,  far  from  the  busy 
ways  of  men,  I  sit  down  alone :  only  God  is  here.  In  his  presence  I 
open,  I  read  ihiB  book  :  for  tlii*  end,  to  find  the  way  to  heaven." 

The  Bible  is  not  a  revelation,  if  such  an  inquirer  could  not 
arrive  at  the  truth ;  and  yet,  so  encumbered  was  he  with  the 
prejudices  of  education  and  of  learning,  that  what  one  differ- 
ently affected  would  find  out  iu  a  week  or  a  day,  he  could  not 
discover  to  liis  own  satisfaction  until  he  was  near  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  "  I  went  to  America,"  he  says  in  his  Journal, 
"  to  convert  the  Indians ;  but  oh  !  who  will  convert  me 't  "  An 
bigeuious  writer  in  a  recent  iiumher  of  Harper's  Magazine  has 
joined  Southey,  Coleridge,  aud  olliers,  in  dissenting  from  Mr. 
Wesley's  disparaging  account  of  liimself ;  but  who  is  so  likely 
to  know  as  Wesley  liimself  whether  he  was  at  this  time  a 
Christian  ?  When  the  aea  swept  over  the  ship  that  was  bearing 
him  to  America,  threatening  to  engulf  it,  he  saw  tliat  the 
simple-hearted  and  pious  Moravians,  men,  women,  and  children, 
went  ou  singing  with  composure,  and  even  with  rapture,  while 
he  was  filled  with  dismay  and  alarm ;  —  not  with  the  instinctive 
dread  of  disaster  and  death,  which  the  most  devout  heart  may 
not  always  suppress,  but  with  anxiety  in  respect  to  his  reia^ 
tions  to  God  and  tlie  eternal  salvation  of  his  soul.  Hu  said : 
"  1  have  a  Mn  of  fear,  timt  when  I've  spun 
Mj  last  Lhreail,  1  shall  perish  on  the  shonj," 
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No  reasoning  from  his  past  life  of  prayer,  and  consecration, 
and  devotion  to  good  works,  could  appease  tlie  fatal  anxiety 
which  oppresEed  Ms  spirits ;  and  that  not  only  in  tlie  storm 
and  amidst  imminent  trials  merely,  but  habitually.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Wesley  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  acceptance  witli  God ; 
for  he  was  perfectly  sincere  in  all  liis  endeavors  to  please  God, 
ajid  his  subsequent  mature  views  on  the  subject  of  salvation 
forbade  him  to  think  that  ho  would  have  Iteen  lost  if  he  had 
perished  at  aea  at  that  time.  Yet  this  might  be  said  of  many 
honest  and  devout  heathen,  and  of  ottier  persons  of  pm-o 
morality  not  under  tlie  influence  of  the  Gospel,  who  are  faith- 
ful to  the  light  they  have.  But  Christianity  is  a  life,  tho  main 
element  of  which  is  love  to  God,  attended  with  and  iiLspired  by 
a  happy  evidence  of  acceptance  with  Him.  "  Art  thou  a 
master  of  Israel,  and  knowest  not "  that  a  man  must  be  "  born 
of  the  Spirit,"  and  that  "  every  oue  that  loveth  is  born  of 
God,  and  knoweth  God"  ?  What  poor,  sincere,  earnest  John 
Wesley  wanted,  to  make  him  a  Cliristian,  was  the  inspiration 
of  the  love  of  God  in  his  soul.  This  he  obtained,  as  he  pa- 
thetically describes  in  his  journal,  May  24, 1738.  Observe  how 
God  honors  Luther's  great  Biblical  discovery  of  justification 
and  sanctifi cation  by  faith  alone.  It  brings  the  sad  heart  of 
Wosley  to  light  and  joy.  A  spark  from  the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  kindles  the  revival  of  tlie  nineteenth. 

"In  ihc  evening  T  went  to  a  house  in  Aldersgale  Street  [London]. 
where  one  was  reading  Lutber'a  preface  to  the  EpisUe  to  tlie  Romans. 
About  a  quarter  before  nine,  while  he  was  describing  the  change  which 
God  works  in  tlie  heart  through  faith  in  Christ,  I  felt  my  heart 
strangely  wanned.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone,  for 
salvation  ;  and  aa  assurance  was  given  me  tliat  tie  had  taken  away  mg 
sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  ntt  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  I  began 
to  pray  with  all  my  might  for  those  who  hnd,  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  de^pilefully  used  me,  and  persecuted  me.  I  then  testified 
openly  to  all  there,  what  I  now  Si-st  felt  in  my  heart." 

Such  is  Wesley's  clear  account  of  bis  conversion.  Charles 
Wesley  and  George  Wliitofield  experienced  the  same  change 
about  the  samo  time,  and  in  the  same  way,  though  indepen- 
deutly  of  each  other ;  and  there  are  millions  of  men  now  living 
who  can  trace  in  it  the  exact  coimterpart  of  their  owu  experi- 
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ence.  It  is  the  key-note  to  the  whole  moTement.  It  was  this 
that  created  tlie  sudden  and  extraordinary  interest  in  the 
preacliing  of  Whitefiold  and  the  Wesloys,  It  was  this  tliat 
excited  tlie  opposition  of  the  formal  Churchmen,  and  turned 
the  zealous  reformers  out  of  the  pulpits  of  the  Establishment 
to  proclaim  in  tlic  fields  and  highways  to  tlio  thronging  and 
excited  populace,  "Yo  must  be  bom  again."  Without  this 
they  would  have  accomplished  no  more  for  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, in  their  subsequent  career,  than  they  had  accomplished 
before.  They  might  have  made  themselves  a  seven  days* 
wonder  for  their  csccssive  zoal ;  but  they  would  not  have  set 
the  nations  ou  fire. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  taken  by  all  the  Methodist  his- 
torians.    Dr.  Stevens  remarks :  — 

"  Tlius,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  atler  twenty-five  years,  ns 
he  elsewhere  informs  us,  of  religious  solicituile  and  6truggle#,  did  he,  by 
a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  JustiAuaCion  by  faith,  tind  re^  to 
his  soul,  and  feel  himfelf  at  last  aulboriEed  to  preiich  that  blessing  to  all 
contrite  men,  from  his  own  experimental  proof  of  its  reality.  But  had 
lie  not  faith  before  ?  Doubllcfs  be  hail.  At  another  time  he  licclored 
that  he  had,  bul  that  it  was  '  the  faith  of  a  servant '  rather  than  of  a 
child."  —  Vol.  I.  p.  105. 

This  distinction  is  an  important  one,  and  may  be  easily  illue- 
tratcd.  It  is  not,  as  the  writer  in  Harper's  Magazine  supposes, 
a  distinction  of  degrees,  but  of  kind,  —  a  distinction  bolon^ng 
to  the  realm  of  the  alfectious.  A  mind  tmder  the  dominion  of 
reverence,  fear,  and  the  moral  sentiment,  is  very  different  from 
one  which,  in  addition  to  all  tliese,  is  moved  by  personal  love 
for  God.  A.  woman  may  marry  a  man  from  considerations  of 
respect  and  of  duty,  and  may  cherish  toward  him  all  proper 
sentiments,  except  the  very  one  which  should  be  uppermost  in 
this  relation ;  but  how  different  is  she  from  the  ha]j])y  wife 
whose  heart  is  the  borne  of  conjugal  love !  Many  a  good 
woman  liaa  a  kindly  regard  for  the  children  of  strangers 
whom  she  has  adopted,  but  maternal  love  can  he  given  only 
with  maternity.  So,  no  man  can  say,  "  Abba,  Father ! "  — 
"Dear  Father!"  —  but  he  tliat  is  born  of  God. 

Another  aspect  of  this  now  experience  of  Wesley,  which 
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ftfterwai-d  called  the  direct  ■witness  of  the  Spirit,  is  coiitro- 
Terted  by  die  same  writer.  Mr.  Wesley  believed  and  taught 
that  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  the  time  the  penitent  sinner  obtains 
pardon  through  faith  in  Christ,  conveys  a  direct  impression 
of  it,  and  of  his  adoption ;  whieh  becomes  the  motive,  the 
rational  cause,  of  the  ucw-born  affection  of  love  ; — in  contradi&- 
tinctiou  to  the  doctrine  that  the  heart  finds  itself  mysteriously 
possessed  of  the  love  of  God,  and  thereby  infers  that  it  is  par- 
doned and  adopted.  This  last-named  indirect  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  or  rational  inference  from  the  character,  he  admitted 
and  insisted  upon  as  a  necessary  and  indispensable  corrobo- 
ration of  the  direct  witness  of  tJio  Spirit ;  for  without  it  the 
enthusiast  might  take  some  hallucination  of  his  excited  mind 
OS  a  Divine  impression.  But  he  preferred  to  call  it  the  testi- 
mony of  our  own  spirit,  both  as  l>eing  the  conclusion  derived 
from  our  altered  afibctions  toward  God  and  man,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  language  of  inspiration,  which  indicates  two 
coucmrent  testimonies,  —  "the  Spirit  itself  bearoth  wituess 
with  our  spirit."  To  rehito  the  doctrine  of  the  direct  witness 
the  Spirit,  this  writer  refers  to  the  passage  we  have  quoted 

Wesley's  journal,  and  adds :  — 
It  ia  singulnr  enough  that  Mr.  Wesley's  account  of  hia  own  expcri- 

ia  clearly  discordant  with    Ida    theory  of  the  Spirit's   witness. 
we  read  from  Lntbei-  on  the  Galatian»,'  says  he,  '  I  folt  ray 

filrangely  warmed.'  These  words  caaoot  be  mistaken.  They 
evidently  were  not  a  airapfe  conviction  wrought  into  his  conscioiianeps, 
but  religious  comfort  aiiimaling  his  heart ;  not  a  bare  testimony  to  the 
iotellecl,  but  a  kindled  and  glowing  uSection,  the  first  token  uf  what  he 
then  conceived  to  be  his  conversion.  In  a  word,  it  was  this  Scriptural 
and  la«t  evidence  of  tlie  new  life,  *  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  (he 
heart  by  tUo  Holy  Ghost.' " 

Here  the  writer  seems  to  contradict  his  first  Hieory,  that 
Wesley  did  not  at  this  time  receive  "  the  new  life,"  and  then 
ho  takes  the  new  life  as  evidence  of  itself.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  know  how  Wesley  coiJd  have  had  this  "  religious 
comfort  aniniatuig  his  heart,"  tliis  "  love  of  God,"  "  a  kindled 
and  glowing  affection,"  without  any  new  evidence  of  his  ac- 
itauce  with  God  to  inspire  the  new  emotion.     It  is  true, 

can  add  miracle  to  miracle,  and  cause  a  heart  to  glow 


with  love  without  a  previous  motive  ;  but  it  is  more  reasonablo 
to  suppose  that,  whatever  suscoptibility  he  might  give  immedi- 
ately to  the  soul,  he  would  bring  it  into  action  through  some 
appropriate  convictiou  of  the  intellect.  All  this  appears  in 
the  short  account  which  we  have  quoted,  though  it  is  not 
there  placed  iu  logical  order ;  for  he  "  did  trust  in  Christ "  in 
a  manner  beyond  his  former  confidence, "  an  aBsurance  waa 
given  him  that  hi^i  sins  were  pardoned,"  and  at  the  same 
time  he  "  felt  his  heart  strangely  warmed."  Moreover,  a 
spirit  of  love  and  forgiveness  toward  his  enemies  sprang  up  in 
hie  soul.  How  natural  is  all  this,  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
direct  witness  of  the  Spirit !   . 

Whether  this  be  a  doctrine  of  Christianity  need  not  here  be 
argued.  It  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  Methodism,  and  the 
secret  of  its  popular  power.  As  miracles  not  only  furnish 
direct  evidence  of  the  Divine  origin  of  our  religion,  but  answer 
the  collateral  purpose  of  impressing  on  the  mind  the  person- 
ality of  God,  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  forces  and 
laws  of  nature ;  so  tlie  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit,  thoiigh 
not,  Etrtctly  speaking,  a  miracle,  brings  the  personal  presence 
of  God  in  the  Church  to  the  mind  of  the  believer,  and  makes 
the  simplest  services  and  rites  of  religion,  like  the  wheels  of 
the  chariot  which  the  prophet  saw  by  the  river  Cliebar,  in- 
stinct with  a  life  and  power  not  tlieir  own,  "  for  the  spirit  of 
the  living  creature  was  in  them."  A  Church  that  holds  tliis 
doctrine  has  no  need  of  a  splendid  ritual,  or  grand  organs,  or 
stained  windows  to  let  in  a  dim  religious  light,  or  the  Gothic 
arch  lifting  tlio  imagination  to  heaven,  to  keep  alive  the  spirit 
of  devotion,  and  to  bring  the  sinner  to  God.  It  is  this  doc- 
trine that  makes  the  simple  Methodist  class-meeting  a  scene  of 
E rapture,  and  turns  the  log-caliin  of  the  prairie  into  the  very 
Testibule  of  heaven. 
Another  doctrine  of  Wesley  is  not  only  objected  to  by  the 
same  writer,  but  even  treated  with  derision  by  him. 
fen 
the 
I 


"  Of  all  llie  ilcK^trines  taught  by  Wesley,  none  ha*  given  greater  of- 
fence than  what  be  calleil  Christian  perlection.     And  this  is  predsoly 
the  doctrine  on  wbic:h  he  U  least   understood.     With  n  retnnrkabtfl 
iwer  of  clarifying  bU  ihoughtii,  anil  making  tbem  dear  lo  otbers,  he 
here  sadly  at  fault.     He  tued  the  word  per/tetioH  bccaiMc  h«  found 
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1  tlic  Scriptures,  tiul  det'llned  tbe  pnifix,  linUnt.  He  innii)tiuned 
it  man  in  lus  jiresoiit  Htale  ia  subject  lo  ignorance  anil  weakiitss,  and 
involuntary  transgression »  of  the  Divine  law,  which  he  did  not  c«nccivo 
to  be  sins  in  ibe  proper  sense  of  the  word.  These  frailties  lie  thought 
might  consist  with  what  he  called  perfect  love,  or  a  perftcl  conformity 
to  the  first  greut  eommantlnient,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  substantially 
the  fullilnient  of  iJie  whole  law.  Meanwhile,  for  slight  omissions  of 
daty.  and  for  duties  imperfectly  done,  there  is  eonlinual  need  of  the 
atonement,  and  the  pmyer, '  Forgive  us  our  irespasscB,'  The  difficulty 
with  all  who  have  Uikvn  oifence  at  this  doctrine  lies  tn  comprehending 
Uio  «>nsiBt<»ncy  of  a  slatemenL  that  seems  BelfnMntradactury,  —  an  im- 
perlect  perfection,  a  given  qunntily  less  than  itself,  a  living  without 
an,  and  yd  daily  needing  an  aUinemcnt,  which  is  meant  only  for  sin. 
It  b  like  asserting  a  cirule  with  llie  properties  of  a  triangle.  The  jilain 
truth  in,  that  the  vorA  ptrfection,  according  lo  Wesley's  own  admission, 
is  applied  lo  a  less  tltitn  loLal  ainlessness,  and  whei'e  to  fix  the  limit 
would  puzzle  tie  skill  of  Duns  Scotus,  who  determined  the  exact  num- 
ber of  FiplrilH  that  could  dance  on  the  point  of  a  cambric  needle  1  " 

The  olijoctioii  to  this  doctrino  is,  that  it  is  indefinite  and  self- 
conlradictory.     It  takos  not  much  of  a  theologian  to  discover 
that  the  Scriptures  take  for  their  standard  of  human  nature 
and  Imman  couduct  a  law  whicli  was  mado  for  a  perfect  hu- 
manity, aud  that  everything  in  man,  whether  intended  or  not, 
wUitjh  is  contrary  to  that  law,  is  called  sin ;  for  "  sin,"  says  St. 
John,  "  18  tlie  traiisgression  of  the  law."     Hence,  all  men  are 
ID  this  sense  regarded  as  sinners,  as  death  is  represented  as 
the  legal  consequence  of  that  state.     "  All  die ;  for  all  have 
Binned."     Any  degree  of  grace,  therefore,  which  should  leave 
a  person  short  of  complete  conformity  to  the  law,  in  anything 
tiich   that   law  would  require  of  perfect   humanity,  would 
9ldor  it  improper  for  a   theologian  to   call  him  "  sinless." 
fet  as  perfection,  like  unity,  is  a  relative  term  seldom  used 
1  an  absolute  sense,  a  person  might  be  regarded  as  perfect, 
I  had  attaiued  to  such  a  degree  of  graoe  as  to  consecrate 
bself  wholly  to  God.     With  still  greater  propriety  he  might 
trailed  perfect,  if,  in  addition  to  this  purpose  and  principle 
I  perfect  obedience,  he  had  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  love 
God  as  to  make  it  a  ruliug  passion  of  his  nature,  coulrolUng 
I  its  other  pasaious  aud  impulses.     Now,  every  Christian  is 
&rfect  in  this  first  degree ;  for  Christ's  disciple  must,  at  the 
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f  tmtset,  "  forsake  all  that  he  hath."  Wesley  taught  that  tlio 
higher  degree  is  attainable  in  this  life,  and  he  called  it 
*'  Ohristiaa  perfection,"  "  perfect  love,"  and  "  entire  sancti- 
fication,"  terms  which  do  not  imply  absolute  or  "  Adamie  jier- 
fection,"  —  the  perfection  of  an  unfallen  and  perfect  humanity 
for  which  the  law  was  originally  made.  Nor  is  there  such  an 
indefiniteness  here  that  we  need  call  any  of  the  old  Schoolmen 
L  tmt  of  their  graves  to  enlighten  us.  Does  not  every  uncon- 
Irferted  man  know  that  his  passions  war  with  his  couscieuce, 
"  and  often  bring  him  into  subjection  ?  Does  not  every  con- 
verted person  know  tliat  his  religion,  especially  the  love  of 
God,  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  conscience,  and  gives  him  in  turn 
dominion  over  his  passions,  so  that  he  docs  not  practically 
obey  them  ?  Is  he  not  frequently  distressed,  however,  by  the 
conflict,  and  does  ho  not  feel  himself  degraded,  though  not 
guilty,  by  the  presence  and  power  of  passion,  and  sighfor  sncha 
degree  of  moral  strength  as  shall  keep  his  soul  in  peace  ?  What 
then  'i  If  he  shall  have  his  religious  feelings  intensified,  and  espe- 
cially the  love  of  God  greatly  increased,  will  he  not  find  that 
harmony  of  the  affections  which  his  moral  ideal  requires  ?  Do 
not  all  know  that  every  temper  and  passion  of  the  soul  falls 
freely  into  the  train  of  a  master  passion  ?  If  gold  were  God, 
then  every  miser  were  entirely  sauctiSed.  Surely  it  is  reason- 
able for  every  good  man  to  expect  a  pious  habit  of  soul,  as  the 
result  of  proper  endeavors,  and  it  would  be  proper  to  caU  it 
"  entire  sanctiflcation,"  or  "  Cliristian  perfection." 

The  points  in  which  Wesley  differed  from  Lady  Hunting- 
don and  the  Calvinistie  Methodists  show  an  opposite  phasls  of 
Wesleyan  theology,  and  present  the  agency  of  man  in  redemp- 
tion and  in  the  Christian  life,  in  a  peculiar  and  interesting 
light.  The  Calvinistio  controversy  was  a  painful  crisis  in 
Metliodism,  and  resulted  in  a  permanent  separation  of  the 
Arminian  and  Oalvinistic  parties.  It  is  a  delicate  Buhject  to 
handle ;  but  Dr.  Stevens  has  treated  it  with  discrimination,' 
and  in  a  spiiit  of  catholic  justice  and  kindness,  wliieli  is  truly 
refreshing.  Wesleyan  Methodism  will  not  be  understood 
unless  the  feature  of  it  here  exhibited  is  profoundly  con- 
ndered.  Wc  quote,  therefore,  the  entu-e  minute  ou  Calvinism 
{ the  Conference  of  1770,  held  in  London :  — 
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"WcBoid  in  1744, 'We  have  leaned  too  much  toward  Col  v  in  I 
Wherein? 

"  1,  Willi  regani  to  man's  faitfi/ulnesi.  Our  Lord  liirosdf  lauglil  U 
U>  lists  the  cxpivasion,  aiid  we  ouglit  never  lo  be  tuhanied  of  ii 
ought  steadily  lo  assert,  on  his  authority,  that  if  a  man  is  not '  faithful  n 
the  iinrigtileou!  mammon,'  God  >vill  not '  give  him  the  true  riches.' 

"  2,  Willi  regani  lo  morkijtff  for  lift.  This  also  our  Lord  has  c 
pressly  eonimnnded  us.  '  Lahor'  {Ergazeslhe),  literati/  'work  for  t! 
meat  that  endnreth  to  everlasting  lifu.'  And  in  fact  every  believer,  t 
he  comes  lo  glory,  works /or  ua  well  as  from  life. 

"  8.  We  liave  received  it  as  a  maxim,  that '  a  man  is  to  do  notliing 
ordtr  to  juBtification.'     Nothing  cmi  be  more  false.     Whoever  deairfl 
A  favor  with  God  should  '  cease  from  evil,  and  learn  U}  do 
■  repents  should  do  '  works  meet  for  repentance.'     And  il 
ordir  to  find  favor,  what  does  he  do  them  for  'f 
Be  view  the  whole  affair. 

i.  Who  of  us  is  now  accepted  of  God?     He  that  now  believ 
ChrisL,  with  a  loving,  obedient  heart. 

But  who  aniung  those  who  never  heard  of  Christ?     He  that 
fijorcth  God  and  workelh  righteousness  wcording  to  the  light  be  has. 
8.  Is  this  the  same  with  'he  that  is  sincere'?    Nearly, if  n 
ji.  Is  not  this  '  salvation  by  works '  ?  Not  by  the  titeril  of  works,  b: 
irks  as  a  condition. 

What  have  we  tlicn  been  disputing  about   for  these   ihirt 
yeais?     I  am  afraid,  about  tcorda. 

"6.  As  to  merit  iUcIf,  of  which  we  have  been  so  dreadfully  afraidfl 
we  are  rewarded  according  to  our  tcorkt,  yea  because  of  ou 
How  does  this  differ  from  for  the  mk»  of  our  worh  ?    And  how  differ 
this  from  tcetindum  merila  operum,  '  a&  our  works  descr^'e  '  ?     Caii  ^ 
split  tills  huir?     I  doulil,  I  cannot. 

"  7.  The  grand  objection  to  one  of  the  preceding  projMtsitions  i 
dnwn  from  raatler  of  facL  God  docs  in  ftct  justify  those  who,  b 
tlieir  own  confession, '  neither  feared  God  nor  wrouglit  righleousiiess 
Is  this  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ?  It  is  a  doubt  whether 
makes  any  exception  at  all.  But  how  are  we  sure  that  tiie  person  i 
question  never  did  '  fear  God  or  work  righteousness '  ?  His  own 
ing  so  is  no  proof;  for  we  know  how  ail  that  are  convinced  t 
undervalue  themselves  in  every  i-espect, 

"  8.  Docs  not  talking  of  a  justified  or  sanctified  stale  tend  to  [ 
lead  men,  —  almost  naturally  leading  iJiem  to  trust  in  what  was  d 
one  moment  ?     Whereas  we  are  every  hour  and  every  moment  pies 


to  fin.; 

I        Christ 

"2. 

I        fiaarctli 
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;  or  displeasing  to  God,  according  to  our  teorh, — acconling  to  tlie 
Aole  of  OUT  inward  tempera  and  our  outward  behavior." 

,  This  minute  kindled  an  immediate  flame.  Dr.  Stevens  re- 
larks :  "  As  a  whole,  it  might  have  been  botter  guarded,  and 
loubtlesB  would  have  been,  had  Wesley  apprehended  that  it 
!  to  be  so  estensively  and  polemically  discussed.  Its  doc- 
trine, as  obviously  intended,  is  wholesome  and  Scriptural." 
To  give  Batisfaction  as  far  as  possible  to  his  Calvinistic  breth- 
ren, Wesley,  at  a  subscfiucnt  Conference,  signed  a  "Declara- 
tion," in  which,  without  retracting  his  opinions  eipressed  in 
the  minute,  he  explained  that  he  had  not  in  any  wise  meant  to 
teach  justiticatiou  by  works  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  through  the  sole  merits  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  produced  but  a  temporaiy  lull  in  the  storm,  which  very 
soon  burst  forth  anew  with  redoubled  violence.  In  the  con- 
troversy Fletcher  took  the  leading  part  on  the  side  of  Wesley, 
and  exhibited  a  rare  combination  of  polemic  zeal  and  Christian 
urbanity.  As  in  the  case  of  Meiancthou  and  of  John,  the  be- 
loved disciple,  his  benignant  temper  cast  an  angelic  charm 
upon  the  stormy  aspect  of  the  times.  The  sum  of  the  whole 
discussion  is  this.  The  Calvinistic  brethren  held  that,  by  origi- 
nal sin,  mankind  was  lost  in  Adam  and  restored  by  Christ  to  a 
new  probationary  state,  in  which  all  would  have  the  free  offer 
of  salvation  ;  but  God,  foreseeing  tliat  all  would,  tlirough  a  de- 
praved disposition,  neglect  the  offer  without  constraining  in- 
iluences,  or  effectual  grace  from  Heaven,  decrees  to  send  to  a 
certain  number  that  grace,  and  infallibly  to  securo  to  them 
final  salvation.  The  moment  that  grace  reaches  tliem  they 
are  regenerated,  and  repent,  believe,  and  love  as  the  natural 
consequence.  They  may  resist  these  gracious  influences  and 
fall,  but  grace  will  finally  prevail  and  effect  their  salvatiou. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  Christ  died  for  all, 
and  his  grace  not  only  secured  a  probationary  life  to  all,  but 
on  terms  with  which  the  grace  potentially  imparted  euablos 
all  to  comply,  in  order  to  pardon  and  regeneration.  If  a  man 
is  horn  in  a  hoatheu  land  and  hears  not  the  Gospel,  ho  will  bo 
if  he  obeys  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  repents  of 
isi  transgressions,  and  performs  the  duties  which  the  light  he 
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reveals  to  him.  The  light  and  favoring  itiipulses  of  con- 
icQ  are  from  Christ,  and  by  his  grace  all  the  freedom 
moral  power  requisite  to  obey  the  monitions  of  conscience 
bestowed.  When  Christ  is  prenched  a  new  duty  b  pre- 
sented, namely,  faith  in  him;  and  the  performance  of  ihia 
duty  is  made  the  indisponsablo  and  the  all-siifBcient  condition 
of  pardon  for  the  past,  and  of  the  reception  of  additional  grace 
to  inspire  tlie  love  of  God  and  to  enable  the  soul  to  discharge 
the  duties  which  grow  out  of  the  new  relations  to  God  and 
man  made  known  and  ordained  by  Christianity.  In  this  view 
grace  alone  lays  the  foundation  of  man's  probationary  life, 
,d  provides  power  to  perform  all  the  conditions  of  present 
,d  final  accept.ance  with  God ;  and  yet  upon  this  platform  of 
grace  there  is  worit  for  man  to  do,  and  merit  attached  to 
it  work.  The  paradox  is  solved  by  simply  considering 
ic  as  giving  man  scope  for  duty,  and  rewarding  him  for  it, 
that  all  merit  and  its  reward  are  the  fruitage  of  grace.  The 
term  **  gracious  ability  "  is  now  familiarly  employed  to  desig- 
nate Uie  moral  power  given  to  man,  through  the  Mediator,  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  salvation.  It  ia  a  term  for 
which,  in  its  technical  sense,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Clinrch 
is  iudehtcd  to  Rev.  Dr.  Wilbur  Fisk,  He  employed  it  in  his 
Calvinistic  controversy  to  distinguish  the  congenital  endow- 
ment of  grace  from  the  "natural  ability"  of  the  New  Haven 
leology,  and  the  "  moral  inability  "  of  the  Old  School.  Every 
has  ability  tb  do  all  that  is  required  of  him  for  salvation, 
It  it  is  not  natural  ;  it  is  of  grace. 

Since  the  Calvinistic  controversy,  Methodistie  theology  has 
been  settled  in  all  its  princijial  features.  It  has  had  no  re- 
action toward  Calvinism,  but  has  rather  tended  the  other  way. 
The  term  "initial  justification  "  has  lately  come  into  use  to 
express  the  opinion  that  the  infancy  of  the  race,  though  pos- 
Hesscd  of  depraved  tendencies,  as  judged  by  the  perfect  law 
originally  given  to  man,  is  unconditionally  absolved  from  all 
condemnation  on  that  account,  and  infant  baptism  is  retained 
to  signify  this  absolution,  with  tlie  title  of  its  subject  to  regen- 
and  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  he  dies  before 
ihing  a  self-determining  age,  or  if,  arrived  at  years  of  ao- 
utability,  he  does  not  voluntarily  reject  the  overtures  of 
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divine  grace.  In  the  light  of  the  doctrines  of  "  initial  jnstiQcar 
tion  "  and  "gracious  ability,"  it  seems  that  Methodism  does  not 
regard  this  as  a  doomed  world,  but  as  a  saved  world,  hi  wliidi 
no  one  is  lost  who  does  not  throw  himself  out  of  tlie  ark  of 
Galvation.  It  does  not,  however,  iguoro  the  terrible  fact,  that, 
like  the  generations  before  the  flood,  tlie  greater  part  of  man- 
kind are  in  rebellion  against  the  law  and  the  grace  of  God. 
Still,  it  believea  that  this  neod  not  be,  and  looks  hopefully  to  a 
coming  time  when  the  scene  shall  bo  reversed. 

The  principal  dogmatic  discussion  within  the  Methodist  body 
has  been  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity ;  not  on  the  general  doc- 
trine expressed  by  that  term,  but  on  the  sonship  of  Christ. 
At  ono  time  a  great  blaze  was  kindled  in  the  British  Confer- 
ence. Dr.  Adam  Clarke  held  that  the  term  "son"  was  expres- 
sive merely  of  the  incarnation  of  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity  ;  but  Richard  Watson  contended  that  it  was  an  expres- 
sion of  tlie  eternal  generation  from  the  Father.  Watson's  In- 
stitutes, an  elaborate  and  learned  treatise,  in  three  volumes,  on 
the  evidences,  doctrines,  and  institutions  of  Christianity,  is  now 
recognized  as  the  moat  genuine  standard  of  Metliodism  next 
to  Wesley's  Sermons. 

"  II  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Palemily,"  he  writeg,  "  wliicli  pre- 
serves (lie  Scriptunil  idea  that  the  Father  is  the  fountain  of  Deity,  and 
as  such  ^a  first,  the  original,  the  principle.  CeMuinly  he  must  have 
read  the  Scriplurea  to  little  purpose  who  does  not  perceive  thai  this  is 
their  constant  doctrine,  ■  that  of  Him  are  all  things  :  though  the  Son 
is  Creator,  yet  it  was  by  the  Son  that  the  Father  made  the  worlds  ;  and 
that,  as  to  the  Son,  he  himself  has  declared  that  he '  hvcs  by  the  Father,' 
and  that  the  Father  has  given  him  to  have  life  in  himself,  and  that  can 
only  refer  to  his  Divine  nature,  nothing  being  the  ttourco  of  life  in  itself 
but  what  is  divine:  a  view  which  in  put  out  of  all  doubt  by  \\»  deelara- 
tion,  that  by  the  gift  of  the  Father  the  Son  hath  life  in  himself,  •  as  the 
Father  has  life  in  Ilimsclf.'  But  when  llie  essential  paternity  of  the 
Father  and  the  correlative  Qliation  of  the  Son  are  denied,  these  Scrip- 
tural representations  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  ore  incapable  of 
interpretation. 

"The  term  'Son'  at  once  preserves  the  Scriptural  character  of  the 
Father,  and  sets  up  an  everlasting  barrier  against  the  Arian  heresy  of 
inferiority  of  essence ;  for,  as  Son,  he  must  be  of  the  si 
the  Father." 
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This  view  18  unfolded  und  argued  by  iiil^rpretatious  of 
Scripture,  guHtained  b;  citationii  from  the  standard  authorities 
in  the  Protestaut  aud  Romish  Churches,  with  a  display  of 
ability  and  cldiuonce  unsurpassed  in  polemic  literature.  It 
may  be  claimed  by  Unitarians  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Fattier  is  uonceded  by  this  doctrine  ;  and  tliat  in  the  highest 
of  all  senses  He  only  is  God.  Nor  can  any  other  answer  be 
mode  than  that  this  superiority  is  that  of  order,  aud  not  of 
substance  or  essential  attributes. 

This  controversy  adds  another  illustration  to  the  oft-repeated 
remark,  that  human  language  must  be  ever  iutulerjuate  to  ex- 
press, and  the  human  mind  to  conceive  of,  the  mode  of  exist- 
ence of  a  divine  and  infinite  nature.  On  this  subject  revela- 
tion can  give  us  only  au  approximate  idea  ;  and  to  insist  on  a 
logical  deHnition  of  the  Bymbolical  terms  employed,  and  to 
draw  out  of  them  a  logical  conclusion,  is  absurd.  It  is  as  if 
wo  should  approach  a  painting,  and  measure  its  colors  and 
figures  by  square  and  compass.  In  that  way  we  should  very 
soon  pronounce  the  greatest  work  of  art  a  monstrous  caricsr 
ture  ;  for  we  should  find  the  shrubbery  and  rocks  in  (he  fore- 
ground greater  than  the  lofty  mountains  aud  the  grand  old 
forests  in  the  distance.  But  when  we  draw  back  till  we  stand 
in  tlie  focus  of  the  perspective,  the  scene  bursts  Ufwu  us  in  all 
its  glorious  reality.  To  that  stand-point,  before  the  revelation 
of  God,  we  may  approach  witliout  ever  reacliing  it.  Mean- 
while let  us  not  despise  sacred  paradoxes,  but  receive  tliom 
humbly  and  thankfully,  as  the  nearest  approach  that  heavenly 
natures  can  make  to  us  in  this  world. 

Wo  would  not  be  understood,  however,  to  discourage  the 
keenest  investigation  and  discussion  of  these  subjects.  Con- 
ducted with  pro])cr  philosophical  and  Christian  liberality,  the 
occupation  of  the  mind  on  these  themes  tends  powerfully  to 
purify,  subtilize,  and  expand  it.  The  problem  is  to  find  a 
formula  which  is  agreeable  at  once  to  reason  and  to  Scrip- 
ture. No  interpretation  can  stand  winch  is  contradictory  to 
reason ;  but  a  statement  that  reason  would  approve  may  be 
Scripturally  groundless.  And  let  us  not  be  too  confident  in 
the  exercise  of  reason.  Most  men  would  at  first  tliought  de- 
clare that  the  proposition  that  two  Imes  may  approach  each 
17' 
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Other  forever  without  ever  meetiug,  is  contrary  to  reason  ;  but 
mathemalical  reasoning  renders  tliis  absoliiteljr  and  undeniably 
certain. 

Decided  as  the  Methodists  from  Wesley  down  have  been  In 
Ihcir  doctrinal  opinions,  no  subscription  to  dogmas  was  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  membership  in  the  United  Society 
of  Mr.  Wesley ;  and  though  an  abridgment  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  was  prepared  by  him  as  a  suitable  creed  for  the 
American  organization,  and  adopted  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  yet  a  specific  subscription  to  it  has  never  been 
required  of  any  but  ministers.  A  general  soundness  in  the 
faith  has  been  made,  by  a  recent  General  Conference,  a  con- 
dition of  full  membership.  This,  however,  would  not  extend 
beyond  the  "  Apostles'  Creed,"  as  contained  in  the  fonnula  of 
baptism  for  adults,  and  to  which  few  believers  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament would  hesitate  to  subscribe. 

The  ecclesiasticism  of  Wesley  was  peculiar,  and  becomes  in- 
teresting in  the  view  now  taken  of  Methodism  as  a  revival  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  Christianity.  It  is  significant  of  that  fact. 
John  Wesley  had  no  idea  of  schism ;  his  societies  were  out- 
growths of  the  Establishment,  from  which  he  never  wished 
them  to  separate.  He  died  in  full  communion  with  tlie  Eng- 
lish Church,  and  until  a  recent  period  the  United  Societies  in 
the  British  empire  remained  mere  societies.  Nor  have  they  at 
any  timo  formally  proclaimed  their  independence,  though  by 
degrees  they  have  come  to  style  themselves  Churches,  and  the 
Conferences  have  assumed  the  right  of  ordination  mth  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  In  this  country  tlio  Revolution  led  to  a 
different  course  of  events.  Having  repeatedly  applied  in  vain 
to  Dr.  Lowth,  Bishop  of  London,  to  ordain  certain  of  his  assist- 
ants to  administer  the  ordinance  in  the  societies  fast  multiply- 
ing in  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Wesley,  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  by 
thorough  examination  that  the  right  of  ordination  was  vested 
in  the  presbytery,  took  occasion  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  which  ruptured  both  the  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical ties  of  the  empire,  to  provide  for  the  independent  organ- 
ieatiou  of  his  societies  in  the  United  States  as  a  distinct 
Church.  In  doing  this  lie  endeavored  as  far  as  possible  to 
transfer  to  the  new  American  Church  the  form  of  the  English 
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Church.  He  accordingly  prepared  au  abridgment  of  Uio 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion  and  tlie  Prayer-Book,  including 
thu  ritual  for  consecration  of  Bishops,  Preshyters,  and  Deacons, 
for  the  administration  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  for 
the  service  of  Matrimony,  and  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.  He 
added  to  this  a  collection  of  psalms  and  hymns.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  assisted  hy  preshyters  of  the  English  Church,  ho 
ordained  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.  D.,  a  presbyter  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  to  he  Superintendent  of  the  United  Societies  in 
America ;  and  Messrs.  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Vesey 
aa  elders.  The  preachers  in  America  assembled  in  Baltimoro 
on  Christmas  day,  1785,  and  cordially  adopted  the  plan  of  Mr, 
Wesley,  accepted  Dr.  Coke  as  Superintendent,  and  elected 
Rev.  Francis  Asbury  to  bo  Joint  Superintendent.  They  di- 
rected his  ordination  in  the  form  prescribed  by  Mr.  Wesley, 
first  as  Elder,  and  then  as  Superintendent ;  and  he  was  ur- 
dained  accordingly  by  Dr.  Coke.  The  Church  was  styled  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  pleasant  little  controversy  going  on  between  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  her  junior  sister,  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  of  America,  on  the  question  whether 
Mr.  Wesley  intended  to  make  Dr.  Coke  a  Bishop.  The  chief 
evidence  to  the  contrary  is  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he 
chides  Francis  Asbury  rather  facetiously  for  allowing  himself 
to  be  stj-led  a  Bishop.  Dr.  Stevens  devotes  a  chapter  to  this 
question,  and  with  conclusive  logic  settles  it  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt.  He  shows  that  Wesley  objected  not  to  the 
office,  but  only  to  the  name,  on  account  of  its  prelatical  associ- 
fttions.  As  he  styles,  in  the  ordination  service,  the  priests  or 
presbyters  simply  Elders,  so  he  styles  the  bishops  Superintend- 
ents, the  new  terms  meaning  tlie  same  as  the  old,  but  having 
the  merit  of  being  free  from  unpleasant  associations.  The 
American  Methodists  understood  him  well,  but  preferred  the 
term  Bishop,  because  it  was  Scriptural  in  our  revered  English 
translation.  That  Mr.  Wesley  intended  to  constitute  Dr. 
Coke  a  Bishop  is  evident  from  his  ordaining  him  with  all  the 
forms  employed  in  the  consecration  of  the  bishops  of  tlie  Estab- 
lished Church,  he  being  already  an  ordained  priest  or  pres- 
byter of  that  Church ;  from  the  ordination  services  for  the  use 


of  tlie  ArnQriean  Cliurcli,  copied  and  abridged  from  tlit^  British 
Church  Bervices ;  from  his  omitting  to  invite  his  lirotlier 
Charles  to  the  ceremouj,  because  he  knew  it  would  offend 
his  High-Church  principles,  and  awaken  a  storm  of  opposi- 
tion ;  and  from  his  subsequent  defence  of  his  course,  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  Lord  King's  treatise  aud  other  works,  which 
take  the  ground  that  the  right  of  ordination  is  vested  iu  the 
Presbytere. 

Instead  of  complaining  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
as  schismatical,  might  not  Churchmen  better  consider  whetlier, 
npon  their  own  principles,  the  separation  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  assumption  of  orders  were  not 
justihable  as  a  necessity  ?  Hooker  has  admitted,  that  if  a 
portion  of  the  Church  were  thrown  upon  a  distant  continent 
or  island,  where  they  could  form  no  connection  with  tho 
iniun  body  of  the  Church,  it  would  bo  perfectly  proper  for 
them  to  extemporize  all  the  orders  aud  ordinances  of  the 
Church.  Was  not  this  case  one  of  necessity,  and  on  a  very 
large  scale,  as  time  has  shown  ?  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  would,  as  we  think,  do  an  act  of  historic  juatico,  and 
reflect  honor  upon  herself,  by  acknowledging  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  the  breach 
can  be  healed ;  for  there  is  not  the  slightest  consciousness  of 
the  invalidity  of  their  ordination  iu  the  minds  of  the  Methodist 
clergy,  and  it  is  preposterous  to  expect  tliat  so  great  a  com- 
munity will  ever  agree  to  a  union  by  a  reconsecration  of  the 
ministry. 

More  ^'ital  questions  than  these  are  likely  hereafter  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  Methodist  Church.  At  tliis  moment 
the  relation  of  slavery  to  the  Church  is  exciting  the  deepest 
interest.  The  particular  question  is  whether  a  rule  shall  be 
passed  to  exclude  slaveholders  fi'om  tlio  Church,  At  its 
organization  in  1785,  a  rule  was  adopted  requiring  all  mem- 
bers to  emancipate  their  slaves,  some  immediately,  and  all 
within  five  years  ;  but  this  met  with  so  much  opposition  in  its 
execution,  that  within  six  months,  by  common  consent,  "  its 
execution  was  suspended."  The  rules,  however,  against  tho 
traffic  hi  slaves,  aud  forbidding  official  members  to  hold  slaves 
where  the  law  allows  emancipation,  have  in  some  form  con- 
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to  lliis  day.     A  violation  of  this  riilc  by  Hisliop  An- 
drews led  to  his  susjieusioii  from  his  office  in  1844,  and  Itiis 
resniled  in  the  secession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Church 
within  the   slave  States.      The  churches  on  the    holders  re- 
Binod  firm  in  thoir  attachment  to  the  Methodist  Ejiiscopal 
urch,   ftnd   the    confidence   which   the  major  part   of  the 
iiad   in   their  antislavery  principles  made  them  con- 
tented to   leave   the  snhject  of  slaveholding  by  the  members 
to  the  local  administration.     But  within  a  few  years  dit^satis- 
&ction   has  taken  place,  and  as   the  Church  is  fast  e.\Icnd- 
'  her  borders  again  over  the  slaveholding  region,  the  senti- 
hnt  has  arisen,  that  it  is  necessary  to  pass  an  exclusive  rule, 
I  prevent  any  further  entanglement  with    the  evil. 
I  objection  to  such  a  rule  is,  that  it  is  wHthout  Apostolic 
jedent,      Methodism,  being  a  revival  of  Scriptural  Ghris- 
Blity,  feels  bound  by  the  word  of  God,  and  a  doubt  on  this 
Bill  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  opposition  to  the  exclusive  meas- 
The  main  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  the  circum- 
Uices  of  the  Apostolic  Church  were  different  from  ours  ;  that 
fere  was  no  need  of  a  specific  edict  agahit  slaveholding  be- 
)  the  principle  of  Christian  love  was  effectual  in  its  oper- 
ton  against  the  oppression  of  a  brotlier  in  any  relation,  and 
;  hence  the  relation  was  but  nominal.     But  now  tlie  pre- 
terous  right  of  one  man  to  own  another  as  property,  so  con- 
iry  to  the  intuitions  of  reason  and  cohscienco,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  principles  of  the  New  Testament,  is  defended  by 
Christians.     Hence,   it   is   now   deemed  necessary   to  do   by 
authority  of  the   General   Conference  what  Paul  said  in  the 
!  of  Philemon  and  Onesimus  ho  had  power  from  Cliri^t  to 
■,  if  the  mere  hint  of  a  pastor  and  old  friend  was  not  snffi- 
nt:  "I  might  be  much  bold  in  Christ  to  enjoin  that  which 
Bconvenient."     On  similar  grounds  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
(urch  has,  in  several  instances,  transcended  the  letter  of  the 
jel,  as,  for  example,  in  its  general   riiles  forbidding  "  the 
gring  and  selling  of  men,  women,  or  children  with  an  intcn- 
Bn  to  enslave  them,"  and  "  the  buying  or  selling  of  spiritu- 
i  liquors,  or  drinking  them,  except  in  case  of  extreme  neees- 
Tho  rule  in  respect  to  intcmporance  is   universally 
}ccted ;  and  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  spectacle 
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will  bo  eslitUitcd  of  the  largest  Church  in  the  land  free  from 
I  complicity  with  slavery. 

~^hu8  we  have  taken  an  interior  view  of  Arminian  Meth- 
m  as  it  now  is,  more  particularly  in  the  United  StatflB. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  ample 
satisfaction  in  Dr.  Stevens's  able  and  thorough  work.  Of  all 
the  histories  of  Methodism  tliis  is  the  most  complete.  The 
author  has  mado  a  most  thorough  research  ;  nothing  has 
escaped  him  ;  every  event  seems  to  have  passed  in  thoughtful 
review  hefore  his  mind.  His  picturesque  grouping  of  con- 
temporaneous incidentB,  and  his  Ufi^like  sketching  of  character, 
show  the  hand  of  a  master.  His  plan  is  eminently  original 
and  comprehensive.  He  sees  the  subject  in  its  true  light,  and 
traces  it  in  all  its  brauclieH,  His  view  of  Calvinistic  Method- 
ism will  be  new  to  many  who  are  familiar  witli  Wesleyanism. 
His  stylo  is  pure,  easy,  and  elegant.  An  air  of  truthfulness  is 
stamped  on  the  whole  narrative.  There  is  a  rare  mixture  of 
ardor,  even  to  enthusiasm,  with  a  cool  and  candid  judgment. 
Tlie  author  keeps  back  no  unpleasant  facts.  He  is  not  afrud 
to  relate  "  the  strange  noises  "  of  tiie  parsonage,  nor  the  phys- 
ical convulsions  which  sometimes  attended  the  excitements  of 
religious  assemblies ;  but  ho  looks  on  those  things  as  a  philos- 
opher, who  knows  the  weaknesses  and  mysteries  of  human  life. 
The  portraiture  of  Wesley's  character  is  the  most  admirable 
exertion  of  his  genius.  It  is  truly  sublime.  Of  all  the  great 
benefactors  of  England  this  man  with  us  must  ever  stand 
foremost.  His  greatness  was  not  that  of  the  speculative 
philosopher,  but  of  tlie  daring  and  determined  experimenter, 
who  sees  everythiug,  judges  everything,  and  has  the  power 
to  make  the  world  see  as  he  does.  He  was  a  great  worker, 
and  God  gave  him  long  life  to  consummaUt  all  his  plans,  and 
to  leave  them  in  full  and  successful  operation  on  a  world- 
wide scale. 

A  sketch  of  Dr.  Coke,  as  specially  related  to  American 
Methodism,  and  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  work, 
will  appropriately  close  this  article. 

■*  It  \i  an  inlere&ting  coiticidencc,  lliat,  while  the  CoDferonco  Wiu  thus 
antim|)filing  and  prajerfully  jireimring  it*e!f  for  jls  later  nnJ  unrivalled 
missionary  BctiievemeDte,  there  eat  in  ita  midst,  for  the  first  time,  the 
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marvtillouH  mnn,  small  in  person  bnt  gigantic  in  energj,  wlio  nns  to 
tbuvd  and  reju-esent  for  ycftrs  its  great  foreign  Enlerpriaes,  and  to  die 
rablimely  at  lasl  as  a  sacrifice  Ibr  [hem.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.  D.,  ■was 
bom  ol  Brecon,  Wales,  1747,  the  only  cbild  uf  wealthy  parents.  In  Ida 
tevenleenth  year  he  becorae  a  Gentleman  Commoner  ol'  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.  Un  entering  upon  hia  ministry  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Eslab* 
lishment,  his  mind  still  wavered  under  the  fashionable  infidelity,  which 
then  infected  the  University,  and,  lo  no  small  extent,  Uic  cullivaiei] 
circles  of  Knglisli  society.  The  writings  of  Sherlock  had  I'elii'ved  his 
doubts,  bat  had  not  led  him  to  evangelical  views  of  Christianity.  lie 
pursued  tlie  labors  of  hia  parish,  at  South  Pctbcrton,  Somerscl»hire,  in 
deep  religious  anxiety,  and  with  so  much  earoestness  as  soon  to  excite 
Ifae  cariosity  of  his  parishioners.  Wu  church  became  crowdd,  and  as 
ite  Tcstry  reiuscd  to  furnish  it  with  a  gallery,  lie  erected  one  at  bis 
own  iKtpenae.  MaxSeld,  Wesley's  first  lay  preacher,  had  an  interview 
with  him,  and  led  him  to  more  spiritual  views  of  religion.  Visiting  a 
fiunily  ill  Dcvouithire,  he  found  among  its  laborers  an  untutored  but  in- 
letligeot  Methodist,  a  class-lender  of  the  rustics  of  the  neighborhood. 
Ho  sought  this  good  man's  eonversaUon,  and  was  surprised  at  his  knowU 
edge  of  divine  truth.  The  nature  of  faith,  justification,  regeneration,  and 
the  evidenees  which  attend  them,  the  '  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,' 
were  themes  upon  which  the  elergj-man  found  he  could  be  instructed  by 
the  unlettered  peasant.  They  not  only  conversed,  but  prayed  together. 
TTie  educated  divine  obtained  from  the  lay  Methodist  his  best  knowl- 
edge on  the  profoandest  subject.*,  and  acknowledged  that  he  owed  him 
greater  obligations, '  with  re^^pect  to  the  means  of  finding  peace  with 
Ood  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  than  to  any  other  person.' 

*■  The  alarmiog  charge  of  Methodism  was  soon  spread  against  him. 
Re  preached  without  notes,  appointed  evening  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  the  neighboring  country,  and  while  preaching  at  one  of  ihero 
nccived  the  peace  of  God  whieh  the  rustic  class-lcAder  had  described 
to  him,  and  his  '  heart  was  filled  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
^ory.'  He  was  now  more  lealous  and  more  'irregular'  than  ever; 
he  introduced  the  singing  of  hymns  among  his  people,  and  preached 
Arminianism ;  for  a  brother  clergyman  had  put  Fletcher's  Works  into 
hb  hands,  and  with  Coke,  as  with  thousands  of  others,  they  refuted  the 
doctrine  of  limited  salvation.  He  was  admonished  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  dismissed  by  his  rector,  and  threatened  by  a  mob 
among  his  parishioners.  He  was  at  last '  chimed  out  of  the  church  ' ; 
the  next  Sunday  he  preached  in  the  street,  near  the  church  doors;  on 
the  following  Sunday  he  again  took  Ins  stand  there,  and  was  abnul  lo 
be  aseailed  with  stones,  collected  for  the  purpose ;  he  escaped  without 
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barm  only  by  the  courageous  kindness  of  a  young  geiillemivn  and  bis 
fibier,  who  stood  close  to  him,  and  whom  the  rabhie  reispectt-d  too  much. 
lo  injui'e.  On  Ihe  day  ihnt  hn  left  \iU  parish  lo  cast  la  bis  lot  with  ihe 
Melhodists,  the  belle  were  rung  and  Iiog^bcads  of  cider  wer6  brought 
out  I'ur  the  free  use  of  the  mob.  PeUierlon  celebrated,  as  a  jubilee,  its 
delivenince  from  a  'Methodist  euraie,'  but  it  gave  lo  Ihe  world  a  man 
who  was  to  rank  second  only  to  Wesley  in  the  success  of  Arniinian 
Methodism,  and  to  be  ihe  first  Protestant  bishop  of  the  Kew  World. 
In  1776  Weeley,  while  in  Somerse(i«hire,  wriies:  "Herelfound  Dr. 
Coko,  who  came  twenty  miles  on  purpoi>e  to  meet  me>  I  had  much 
conversation  with  him,  and  a  union  begun  then  which  I  trust  shall  never 
end.'  Wesley  had  looked  in  his  old  age  lo  Fletcher  us  his  suecossor 
in  his  great  work :  tlie  Vicar  of  Madeley,  however,  was  too  feeble  in 
health,  utid  too  retiring  in  his  habits,  to  accept  the  vast  responsibilily. 
Coke  seemed  now  raised  up  us  a  euhstitnle.  Uia  appearance  on  tlie 
Bcen«  at  this  period  cannot  but  strike  us  as  one  of  tho^e  notable  provi- 
dences which  characterize  the  early  history  of  Methodism.  Whiteiield 
had  stirred  the  conscience  of  England  and  America  for  it ;  Wesley  luul 
legislated  it  into  organic  vigor  and  duiitbilily ;  Charles  Wesley  had 
suppUed  it  with  a  rich  psalmody;  Fletcher  bad  just  settled  its  theologi- 
cal system ;  but,  now  that  Wesley  was  growing  old,  he  needed  a  eoad- 
juloi'  in  its  administration ;  the  field  had  enlarged  beyond  his  largest 
expectations  ;  (he  time  had  come  for  great  foreign  plans ;  and  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  was  rendering  necessary  an  American  organization  of 
Methodism.  Coke  was  the  providential  man  for  these  new  wants.  He 
became  as  indefatigable  a  traveller  and  preacher  as  Wesley  him»ielf: 
for  some  years  ho  visited  Ireland  annually,  and  presided  in  its  Confer- 
ences i  he  traversed  England,  Scotland,  Wale?,  and  America.  He  was 
especially  the  'foreign  minister 'of  Methodism.  He  jrassessed  a  zealous 
and  vivacious  spirit,  which  nothing  could  damp,  but  which  caught  inspi- 
ration from  discouragements,  and,  like  the  impeded  HockI,  grew  f^tronger 
by  obstructions.  He  had  marked  defects,  but  was  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting characters  in  the  history  of  the  Metbodistic  movement,  —  nn  ex- 
ample of  ministerial  zeal  wortliyof  universal  admiration  and  imitation. 
His  stature  was  low,  his  voice  effeminate,  but  his  soul  was  as  vast  as 
ever  dwelt  in  a  human  frame.  Though  he  became  the  first  bbhop  of 
Methodism  in  the  United  Stales,  lie  found  not  ia  a  diocese  coextensive 
with  the  new  republic  room  for  his  euergies.  Actuated  by  an  impulse 
whiclt  allowed  lilm  no  rest,  he  was  perpetually  contriving  new  meas- 
ures for  the  exteiision  of  the  cause  which  he  had  so  providentially  em- 
braced. His  plans,  had  he  been  a  man  of  ordinary  abilities,  would 
have  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  fanatic ;  hut  he  was  one  of  those  rare 
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spirits  whose  greatest  conceptions  and  Erhetnes  are  the  It^gitimatc  pro- 
dacia  of  their  ener^eB.  He  crossed  tlie  Atiuntic  eigliteen  times  at  liis 
own  expense.  Until  his  death,  he  had  charge  of  ihe  Methodist  miB- 
sicmA  tUroughout  tlie  world.  He  founded  llie  negro  niissions  of  the  West 
Indies,  which  have  exerted  an  important  influence  on  the  history  of 
tliost!  islands.  Thpy  included  tifteen  thousand  members  at  the  time  of 
his  doath.  He  visited  his  missions,  spent  almost  the  w  liote  of  his  pat- 
rimonial fortune  in  tlieir  support,  preached  for  them,  and  begged  for 
them  from  door  lo  door.  The  miaaionary  spirit  was  with  him  'aa 
a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  his  bone;?,'  and  during  his  life  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  organize  a  missionary  society  among  [he  Wesley- 
mia,  for  he  embodied  that  great  interest  in  hia  own  person.  When  a 
veteran  of  almost  seventy  years,  we  shall  see  him  presenting  himself 
before  llse  Wesleyan  Conference  as  a  missionary  for  Ihe  East  Indies. 
The  Conference  objected  on  account  of  the  expense,  when,  oflTering  to 
pay  the  charges  of  the  outfit  himself  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  he  jirevailed  over  all  objections,  and  embarked  with  a  small 
band  of  laborers.  He  died  on  (he  voyage,  and  was  buried  in  the  sea  ; 
but  the  undertaking  succeeded,  and  the  Wesleyan  East  India  missions 
are  the  result  It  has  been  juslly  asserled  thai,  except  Wesley,  no  man 
was  ever  connected  with  the  Metliodist  body  who  contributed  more  to 
extend  the  blessings  of  Christianity  among  mankind.  His  colleague 
in  the  episcopacy  of  the  American  Church  would  not  allow  of  even  this 
exception ;  '  a  minister  of  Christ,'  ssiid  Asbury,  when  the  news  of  his 
deatli  arrived,  'a  minister  of  Christ,  in  zeal,  in  labors,  and  in  services, 
the  grcHtest  man  of  llie  last  century.'  Wesley  used  to  say  that  Coke 
was  a  right  hand  to  him.  It  wa.s  a  noble  sentiment  recorded  by  him, 
at  sea,  on  his  firet  voyage  to  America,  and  illustrates  his  own  character 
as  fully  as  language  can:  'I  want  the  wings  of  an  eagle  and  the  voice 
of  a  tnmipet,  that  I  n\ay  proclaim  the  Ga'pel  through  the  east  and  the 
west,  tlic  north  and  the  south.'  There  is  genuine  sublimity  in  the  end 
of  this  tlatniog  evangelist.  Such  a  miin  belonga  to  no  locality,  he  be- 
longs to  the  world ;  though  dead,  without  a  gi'ave,  his  iutlupnce  has 
been  widening  daily  over  the  earth,  and  it  was  Hiting  that  he  should 
be  buried  in  the  ocean,  whose  waves  might  sound  his  reiiuiem  an  the 
Bhores  of  all  hinds."  — VoL  II,  pp.  185  -  189. 
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Aht.  VIII.  —  1.  An  Inquiry  into  (he  Formation  of  Washing- 
lan's  Farewell  Address.  PJuladolpliia :  Parry  and  McMil- 
lan.    1859.     8vo.     pp.  250. 

2.  The  Leader*  of  the  Old  Bar  of  Philadelphia.  Philadcljibia. 
1859.     8to.     pp.  120. 

In  tlie  Triennial  Catalogue  of  Harvard  University,  the  Class 
of  179T  preseiits  a  rare  assemblage  of  venerated  names.  Of 
those  no  longer  living,  it  may  suffice  to  specify  Rev,  Dr. 
Church,  one  of  the  profoundest  theologians  and  most  efficient 
Cliristian  ministers  of  his  generation ;  William  Merchant  Rieli- 
ardsou,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, distinguished  equally  for  quick  and  keen  intuition  and 
for  large  attainments  in  professional  and  general  learning; 
Aeahcl  Stearns,  for  many  years  the  head  of  the  Cambridge  Law 
School,  whom  none  knew  without  bearing  in  life-long  remem- 
brance his  meekness  of  wisdom,  his  gentleness  of  spirit,  and 
his  abounding  charity  in  word  and  deed ;  and  John  Collins 
Warren,  who  in  the  department  of  anatomy  and  surgery  oc- 
cupied for  many  years  a  solitary  eminence,  and  who,  if  lie  has 
left  his  eqiials  or  superiors,  contributed  largely  toward  making 
them  so,  alike  by  the  prestige  of  lus  own  success,  and  by  the 
facilities  for  professional  study  and  practice  furnished  more  or 
less  directly  U^rough  his  agency  or  infiuence.  Among  the 
surviving  memlM;rs  of  this  class  are  Hev.  Dr.  Jcuks,  whose  rich 
and  varied  scholarship  might  have  won  for  him  a  world-wide 
reputation,  had  not  all  else  been  held  secondary  to  lus  higher 
calling  as  a  Cliristian  man  and  minister ;  and  Hon.  Daui^ 
Appleton  White,  than  whom  liberal  cultnre  has  no  more  effi- 
cient friend  and  patron,  and  xHrtue  and  religion  no  exemplar 
more  worthy  of  reverence.  Equally  loved  and  honored  with 
his  classmates  whom  we  have  named,  the  peer  of  tho  fore- 
most of  them  in  ability,  learning,  and  personal  excellence,  is 
Horace  Binney,  the  author  of  the  works  whose  titles  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Biimey  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  Bar  of  Philadelphia,  while  as  an  advocate  iu  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States  he  gained  a  national  eminence  in 
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the  management  of  some  of  the  most  important  cases  I>efore 
that  triliuiial.  It  is  believed  that  the  legal  literature  of  tlie 
conntry  contaius  no  more  liiminons  op  cogent  argument  than 
his  defonce  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  the  celebrated  Girard 
College  case,  in  which  Welister  was  lending  counsel  for  the 
heirs  at  law.  The  preservation  of  the  magnificent  endowment 
devieed  undtr  Girard'a  will,  and  its  ultimate  appropriation  to 
its  beneficent  purpose,  are  chiefly  duo  to  the  skill  and  elo- 
quence with  whieli  Mr.  Binney  maintained  the  competency  of 
the  muuicipal  corpomtion  to  the  trust,  and  rebutted  the  objec- 
tions grounded  on  certain  singular  restrictions  enjoined  by 
the  testator.  During  General  Jackson's  administration,  Mr. 
Binnoy  held  a  seat  in  Congress,  and  was  recogniKod  as  second 
in  talent  and  influence  to  no  member  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives.  His  speech  on  the  Removal  of 
tlie  Deposits  from  tlie  United  States  Bank  was  regarded  as 
llio  ablest  speech  delivered  in  the  House  against  that  moasnrc. 
His  rank  at  the  Bar  led  to  his  frequent  appointment  as  the 
eulogist  of  distinguishud  jurists;  and  we  have  l>eforo  us  elo- 
cjHont  tributes  from  his  pen  to  the  memory  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  Chief  Justice  Tilghman  of  Pennsylvania,  Judge 
Bushrod  Washington,  Charles  Chauncey,  and  Johu  Sargeant. 
His  stylo  in  these  biogi'aphical  sketches  is  clear,  classical,  and 
vigorous;  hia  portraiture  of  cliaracter  vivid  and  discriminat- 
ing; his  eulogy  calm,  but  glowing,  attaching  itself  uniformly 
to  tlic  highest  traits  of  character,  and,  where  most  fervent, 
judicially  impartial.  His  integrity,  benevolence,  and  patriot- 
ism have  secured  for  him  the  undivided  respect  and  honor  of 
his  fellow-citizens;  while  iho  Christian  virtues  that  gave  grace 
and  strength  to  his  active  years  make  his  old  age  beautif\il 
and  voncmblc.  His  political  principles  were  formed  in  tho 
school  of  Washington ;  to  these  he  has  adhei-ed  with  the  te- 
nacity of  sincere  conviction  through  all  tho  conflicts  of  opinion 
and  mutations  of  party ;  and  we  trust  that  he  is  not  alone  in 
the  belief  that  it  is  only  by  a  return  to  them  that  our  national 
honor  is  to  be  retrieved,  and  the  continued  existence  of  imp 
Federal  Union  to  bo  assured  against  the  disorganlKing  influ- 
ences now  at  work  equally  in  the  general  administration  and 
among  tho  antagonistic  sections  of  the  republic. 
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The  works  which  we  now  propose  to  examino  display  no 
token  of  octogeQorian  authorshi[)  except  ripened  wisdom.  The 
author's  powers  are  manilestly  iu  their  full  vigor.  In  pre- 
cision, conciseness,  and  strength,  his  statements  and  argu- 
ments are  faultless  specimens  of  their  kind.  He  constantly 
reminds  us  of  one,  his  senior  by  several  years,  the  venerable 
Josiah  Quiucy,  whose  ability  and  fame  have  been  culminaling 
during  the  period  of  life  whicli  we  are  prone  to  associate  with 
decline  and  decay.  Such  instances,  connected  as  they  always 
are  with  rigid  obedience  to  the  Creator's  laws  of  temperance, 
self-control,  diligence,  and  benevolence,  go  far  toward  warrant- 
ing the  belief  that  the  painful  liabilities  of  declining  years  are 
(no  doubt  with  exceptional  cases)  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the 
faults,  errors,  or  negligences  of  their  subjects  than  to  the  in- 
evitable course  of  nature.  Wc  cannot  believe  it  the  will  of 
Providence  tliat  largo  numbers  of  the  human  race  shovild  out- 
live the  capacity  of  duty  and  usefulness  ;  and  the  conWclioa 
has  often  been  forced  upon  us,  that  men  who  have  filled  well 
and  nobly  their  part  in  active  life  are  prono  to  sink  into  im- 
becility and  dotage,  simply  because  they  imagine  that  tlie  due 
time  for  repose  and  inactivity  has  arrived.  The  faculties  of 
mind  are  kept  bright  and  true  by  continuous  use  ;  unem- 
ployed, they  fail  and  vanish. 

The  composition  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address  has  be- 
come of  late,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  a  subject  of  even  heated 
controversy,  Tlie  public  in  general  till  recently  regarded  the 
venerated  first  President  as  its  sole  author  ;  while  those  moi-o 
conversant  with  the  history  of  the  times  knew  that  it  was  at 
least  submitted  to  Alexander  Hamilton  for  his  friendly  sug- 
gestions, without  supposing  that  he  bore  any  important  part  in 
giving  it  tlie  form  in  which  it  was  placed  before  the  country. 
Evidence  has  meanwhile  transpired,  which  renders  it  certain 
that,  80  far  as  authorship  in  tlie  literary  sense  is  concerned, 
Hiat  document  is  Hamilton's  rather  than  Washington's  ;  while 
ite  conception,  its  purpose,  its  sentiments,  and  its  spirit  are 
not  one  whit  the  less  to  he  ascribed  to  him  whose  name  it 
bears. 

Yet  in  many  minds  there  is  a  reluctance  to  yield  assent  in 
this  matter  even  to  documeutaiy  proof  hardly  less  tliaa  do- 
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monstrativo.  It  is  felt  that  Wasbmgton's  roputation  and 
honor  arc  involved  in  tlie  intimation  tbat  he  could  liavc  put 
his  DAiTic  to  an  Address  uot  strictly  his  owu,  or  tbat,  if  in- 
debted to  his  friend  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  composition  of 
tlia  Address,  ho  should  have  suppressed  the  fact.  We  would 
reply,  that,  if  Washington  valued  this  document  on  the  score 
of  its  literary  merit,  or  expected  by  means  of  it  to  establish 
Ma  iama  as  an  author,  then  bis  integrity  is  impeached  hy  the 
theory  which  ascribes  its  authorship  to  another  hand.  But  if 
Washington's  solo  aim  was  to  place  before  the  people  of  the 
Uuitcd  States  his  views  of  tlie  past,  present,  and  future  of  the 
Federal  Uuiou,  his  parting  counsels,  and  his  paternal  admo- 
nitions, in  the  most  efficient  form  in  which  they  could  be  em- 
bodied and  presented,  and  if  he  was  conscious  that  his  own 
pen  was  less  adequate  to  the  task  than  tliat  of  a  more  practised 
writer,  then  it  was  uot  only  his  right,  but  his  duty,  to  avail 
himself  of  the  beet  services  at  his  command ;  nor  was  he  under 
the  slightest  obligation  to  imj>air  the  force  and  interest  uf  his 
Bolemu  valedictory  by  connecting  the  name  of  the  ridacleur 
with  his  own,  any  more  than  he  was  bound  to  designate  the 
relative  proportions  of  his  own  and  another's  phraseology  in 
each  of  the  very  nuraeroua  official  doeumonta  which,  during 
his  military  and  civil  career,  were  compiled  from  his  miuntcs 
by  bis  various  secretaries.  Where  the  question  is  not  as  to 
words,  but  as  to  sentiments,  the  maxiui  of  the  law.  (^td  facit 
per  aliumfacit  per  ge.  holds  good  in  authorship. 

No  man  knew  himself  more  iJiorouglily  than  Washington, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  ever  have  regarded  himself 
as  skilled  in  literary  composition,  or  have  looked  forward  to 
emiuence  as  a  writer  among  the  claims  which  lie  might  havo 
upon  the  reverence  aud  honor  of  posterity.  In  the  letters  and 
doouments  known  to  be  his,  his  style  is  simple,  direct,  and  ex- 
plicit, but  bald  and  fragmentary.  Successive  ideas  wore  ai- 
raiigod  by  no  rhetorical  plan,  iu  no  logical  order,  aud  with  no 
continuous  flow  of  diction,  but  jotted  down  abruptly,  and  with- 
out connective  clauses,  as  tliey  occurred  spontaneously  to  his 
mind,  or  were  called  up  hy  casual  associations.  His  military 
truning,  aud  his  incessantly  busy  life  through  the  entire  period 
in  wliidi  the  graces  of  diction  might  have  been  cultivated,  prs- 
18  • 


duded  the  abundant  leisure  and  the  careful  practice  by  which 
alono  lie  could  have  become  a  master  of  sentences,  as  be  was 
of  noblo  doedtj.  It  is  well  known,  that,  from  an  early  period 
of  his  military  life  to  the  day  of  bis  death,  be  was  never  with- 
out a  secretary  of  competent  literary  ability,  and  that  it  was 
his  wont  to  commit  to  others  the  composition  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  important  documents.  This  is  what  public  men  in 
our  country  have  always  been  and  still  are  accustomed  to  do. 
Is  it  not  well  understood,  and  a  fact  that  carries  no  reproach 
with  it,  tliat  tlie  Messages  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  our 
nation  and  of  our  several  States  are  often  compiled  from  con- 
tributions sent  in  by  those  specially  conversant  with  particular 
departments  of  the  administration  ?  And  is  it  not  much  more 
creditable  to  tlie  liead  of  a  government,  that  he  should  employ 
in  communications  whicli  deserve  such  careful  elaboration  the 
best  skilled  pens  in  each  several  branch  of  the  public  service, 
than  that  he  should  sacrifice  accuracy  and  thorougliness  to  the 
mere  pride  of  authorship  ?  Even  Reports  of  Committoes  of 
Congress,  bearing  the  names  of  distinguished  statesmen,  have 
often  owed  their  ultimate  form  to  estra-Congressional  pens,  and 
have  been  only  the  more  valuable  because  they  were  prepared 
by  [persons  remote  from  the  harassing  labors  and  distracting 
complications  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  legislators  worthy  of 
their  name  and  office.  What  then  could  have  been  more 
obviously  the  dictate  of  sound  discretion  and  patriotism,  tlian 
that  our  first  President  —  au  unpractised  writer  —  should 
have  sought,  in  the  most  important  document  of  his  public 
life,  tlie  aid  of  one  whose  skill  as  a  writer  ho  had  tested  by 
long  and  frequent  use,  and  wliose  sympatliy  with  himself  in 
pohtical  opinions  was  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  his  faithfulness 
in  the  execution  of  this  trust  ?  And  if  Washington  himself 
furnislied  tlie  first  draft,  gave  his  assent  to  tlie  modifications 
proposed,  and  revised  the  finished  document,  was  he  not  for 
all  practical  purposes  as  truly  its  autlior  as  if  he  had  written 
it  with  his  own  hand,  without  consultation  or  aid  ? 

Then,  as  to  the  matter  of  concealment,  this  charge  conld 
rest  against  Washington  only  under  circumstances  which 
would  leave  it  without  proof.  If  he  had  burned  all  evidences 
of  authorship  in  his  own  keeping,  and  enjoined  it  upon  Ham- 
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Uton  to  destroy  all  letters  and  papers  relating  to  tlio  Fixrewell 
Address,  there  would  be  ground  for  tliis  intputation.  But  if 
all  the  papers  relating  to  the  Farewell  Address  (a*  is  the  case, 
with  a  eingio  by  no  means  important  exception)  were  left 
on  file  by  both  Washington  and  Hamilton,  who  must  have 
known  that  death  would  make  their  corrosi>ondenco  and  their 
documents  on  file  the  property  of  the  public,  then  was  the 
transaction  as  fair  and  open  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
could  have  been ;  for  oral  communication  on  the  subject  would 
have  involved  a  sacrifice  of  self-respect  and  personal  dignity  on 
the  one  side,  aud  an  equal  sacrifice  of  modesty  and  delicacy 
OQ  the  other. 

But  wo  are  not  left  to  conjecture  as  to  what  Washington 
would  have  deemed  worthy  of  himself  on  such  an  occasion. 
Wo  Uave  his  owu  precedent.  When,  near  the  close  of  his  first 
Presidential  term,  he  resolved  in  no  case  to  bo  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Madison  to  prepare  for  him  a 
enitablo  farewell  address,  In  the  letter  conveying  this  re- 
quest, which  bears  date  the  20th  of  May,  1792,  he  refers  to  a 
previous  conversation  on  the  subject :  *'  Permit  me  to  reiter- 
ate the  request  I  made  to  you  at  our  last  meeting,  namely,  to 
think  of  tlio  proper  time  and  best  mode  of  announcing  the  in- 
tention [of  withdrawal  from  public  office]  ;  and  that  you  will 
prepare  the  letter."  In  this  letter  Washington  specifies  the 
topics  that  rest  immediately  on  his  mind  as  necessary  to  be 
adverted  to,  but  evidently  means  to  allow  Mr.  Madison  a  still 
wider  range  of  remark,  siibject  of  course  to  his  own  approval. 
There  certainly  could  not  be  from  a  principal  to  his  a^nt 
in  such  a  work  a  wider  carte  l/lanche  than  is  implied  in  the 
following  sentence  :  "  To  enumerate  tiie  various  subjects 
which  might  be  introduced  into  such  an  address  would  require 
thouglit,  and  to  mention  them  to  you  would  be  unnecessary, 
as  your  own  judgment  will  comprehend  all  that  will  bo 
proper."  Mr.  Madison  prepared  the  desired  valedictory;  but 
the  ProMdcnt  was  meanwhile  persuaded  to  give  his  reluctant 
assent  to  his  owu  re-election,  it  being  made  evident  to  him 
that  in  no  other  way  could  partisan  animosity  be  held  in 
check,  and  prevented  from  developing  an  activity  and  bitter- 
ness which  might  prove  fatal  to  our  still  infant  republic. 
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This  transaction  appropriately  lioIdH  tho  tirgt  place  in  tlic 
"  series  of  incidents  wliich  form  tlio  basis  of  Mr.  Biiiuey'a  *'  In- 
quiry." Boforo  prococding  furtUor  with  the  iiaiTative,  we 
beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  iiitout,  tone,  and  spirit  of 
s  work.  It  is  written  with  die  purjKiee,  not  of  prolonging, 
ut  of  allaying  controversy.  It  is  designed  not  to  honor  citbor 
f  the  illustrious  mciij  the  memory  of  whoso  scarcely  iutor- 
nptcd  friendship  is  obsouittd  by  this  poHtliiimous  rivalry,  at 
e  expense  of  the  other ;  but  to  vindicate  for  aacU  a  reputa- 
•n,  not  impaired,  but  exalted  liy  their  mutual  aid  in  the  pro- 
nction  of  that  enduring  memorial  of  their  common  patriot- 
Mr.  Binney  was  moved  to  his  undertaking  equally  by  a 
■*  profoimd  veneration  for  the  whole  charactL>r  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country,"  and  "  an  exalted  respect  for  the  intellectual  and 
personal  qualitios  of  Hamilton";  aud  his"  Inquiry"  caimot  fail 
to  deepen  both  sentiments  alike  in  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
He  has  brought  together  all  the  attainable  facts  and  documents 
which  form  a  pai-t  of  the  case  at  issue,  and  their  statement 
and  collocation  constitute  a  body  of  evidence  which  iu  our 
view  leaves  no  ground  for  dispul*,  aud  supersedes  the  neces- 
sity of  argument.  We  rejoice  tlial  this  service  has  been  ren- 
dered by  one  who  rutiiius  in  clear  remembrance  tho  publication 
of  the  Farewell  Address,  who  read  it  as  soon  as  it  reached  tha 
University  of  which  he  was  then  a  member,  and  who  still 
glows  witli  the  reverent  enthusiasm  witli  which  it  was  received 
^fiirough  the  whole  land.  Wo  propose  now  to  pass  in  rapid  re- 
7  the  history  of  the  Address. 
Washington,  in  tho  first  place,  prepared  a  sketch  of  a  vale- 
dictory address,  wliich  he  had  aliown  to  Hamilton  before  tho 
lOtli  of  May,  1196,  at  which  date  Hamilton  wrote  to  him  «« 
follows :  — 

"  When  last  in  Philaddpliia,  you  mi-nljoned  to  me  your  wUh,  that  1 
should  rtdren  a  ceriiun  paper  which  you  hud  prepared.  As  it  is  in- 
porlanl  llint  a  thing  of  this  kind  siiould  be  done  with  great  cure,  and 
much  at  Icisuru  touched  and  retouched,  I  submit  a  v/ish,  Unit,  as  soon 
as  you  huvc  given  it  the  body  you  mean  it  to  have,  it  may  be  isc^nt  to 
y  me." — p.  43. 

On  the  15th  of  May  Washington  sent  the  paper  to  Hamilton, 
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I  letter  coiitainiiig  the  TollowiDg  passnge,  wbicli  cvideQtly 

bteinplatcd  the  cntU'e  recasting  of  the  original  draft. 

^Kveii  !f  you  sboulil  tliink  it  iiesl  [o  throw  ibo  whole  into  a  difTcr- 

Itforro,  lel  me  request,  not  with  si  an  ding,  thai  my  draught  may  he  rc- 

1  to  me  (along  with  youra)   with  such  amcnilniiMils  itnil  corrcc' 

as  to  render  it  as  perfect  as   llie  fonnalion  is  suscoplible  of; 

tailed  if  loo  verbose  ;  and  relieved  of  nil  luutology  not  ncceBsRry  to 

enforce  tiic  ideas  in  the  originul  or  quoted  part.     My  wish  is  ihat  tlie 

whole  uiny  appear  in  n  plain  Riyle.  nnd  be  handed  lo  the  public  lu  an 

honest,  uniifiecied,  simple  garb."  —  p,  45. 

The  paper  thus  traugmitted  consists  of  four  parts.     First, 

6re  is  a  brief  preamble,  reciting  tlie  occasion  and  purpose 

I  gave  rise  and  form  to  the  Address.    Then  follows  Madi- 

s  draft  prepared  in  1792.    Then  there  is  a  series  of  "  Hints, 

BHeads  of  Topics,"  embracing  the  various  subjects  which  the 

sideut  deemed  it  fitting  to  embody  in  the  document.    A  ro- 

f  uf  the  principles  and  motives  of  his  administration  forms 

if  appropriate  close.     The   original   portion   of  this   skotdi 

trs  the  peculiar  marks  of  Washington's  style,  was  manifestly 

1  with  no  attempt  at  elaborate  composition,  and  could 

B  been  designed  only  as  a  series  of  suggestions  for  a  more 

ionditc  paper,  which  should  express  the  same  sentiments  in 

s  form  adapted  to  popular  effect,  and  worthy  to  he  preserved  as 

the  patriot's  legacy  to  his  countrymen.     It  must  have  been 

[bsequently  to  the  receipt  of  this  draft,  that  namilton  pi-e- 

red  a  brief  found  among  his  papers  after  death,  and  pub- 

i  iu  the  seventh  volume  of  his  Works,  with  the  indorse- 

mt  in  his  own  hand,  —  "Abstract   of  Points  to  form   an 

Idress."      This  abstract  contains  twenty-three  heads,  with 

meroua  subdivisions.     The  next  document  in  order  is  the 

a  of  an  address  in  Hamilton's  handwriting,  in  which  the 

Ints  concisely  stated  in  the  "  Abstract "  are  developed  in 

ifitly  the  ?ame  order ;  which  bears  little  verbal  or  literary 

letnblanco  to  Washington's  draft,  but  which  is  in  great  part 

ntical  with  the  Farewell  Address  as  given  to  the  public. 

indorsed,  "  Copy   of  the   original  draft,  considerably 

tended."     The  indorsement  is  ambiguous.     Its  more  obvi- 

I  scuso  would  indicate  the  document  as  itself  a  copy.     But 

B  on  rough  paper,  with  many  interlineations,  and  bears  the 
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marks  of  having  beun  itself  the  original  draft ;  and  the  neces- 
sary inference  is,  that  tlie  indorscmout  refers  to  an  amended 
copy,  and  implies,  — "  The  copy  which  I  have  made  of  tliia 
original  draft  is  considerably  amended,"  The  amended  copy 
was  sent  to  Washington  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  on  the  lOtli 
of  August  Hamilton  sent  him  anotlier  draft,  euggesting  the  m- 
corporation  with  tlie  former  of  such  materials  as  it  might 
seem  expedient  to  embody  therewith.  The  subsequent  corre- 
spondence shows  that  the  corrected  and  amended  copy  of 
Hamilton's  original  draft  was  sent  back  with  revisions  and 
suggestions,  and  returned  again  to  Washington.  This  paper 
IB  lost,  and  it  is  the  only  document  of  any  importance  relating 
to  the  subject  whicli  is  missing. 

The  only  portions  of  the  Farewell  Address  which  are  of 
doubtful  authorship  are  those  in  which  it  varies  from  Hamil- 
ton's original  draft.  Tliese  are  very  considerable  in  number; 
but  for  the  most  part  slight  and  merely  verbal,  only  in  a  few, 
and  those  secondary,  particulars  involving  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed, and  but  in  a  single  instance  indicating  the  transposi- 
tion of  the  order  of  thouglit.  In  fine,  the  Address  as  it  ajy- 
peared  bears  just  tljc  relation  of  identity  and  discrepancy  with 
Hamilton's  original  draft,  which  would  naturally  result  from 
the  studious,  careful,  and  reiterated  revision  of  the  two  sagOr 
ciouB,  wise,  and  foreseeing  statesmen  connected  with  its  au- 
thorship. The  missing  paper,  could  it  be  discovered,  would 
doubtless  show  the  respective  parts  borne  by  Hamilton  and 
Washington  in  the  process  by  which  the  original  draft  became 
the  published  Address.  As  the  case  now  stands,  internal  evi- 
dence alone  can  furnish  grounds  of  conjecture.  So  far  as  the 
published  Address  surpasses  in  verbal  finish  the  first  draft, 
tlie  modifications  were  probably  due  to  Hamilton's  sui>orior 
pencraft.  Such  modifications,  additions,  and  omissions  as 
there  arc  in  the  substance  of  the  document  were  undoubtedly 
made  at  the  suggestion,  or  by  the  hand,  of  him  lu  whoso  name 
and  under  whose  sole  responsibility  it  was  given  to  tlirt  publio. 

Wo  have  omitted  in  onr  r^sum^  many  interestuig  details, 
for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Binney's  lucid  ex- 
position of  them.  We  transcribe  the  following  pai-iigrapha 
from  his  closing  summary  of  results :  — 
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P^Mhinglon  waa  undoubtedly  the  originsil  duaigner  of  rlie  Fiireivell 
18 ;  aud  not  merely  by  geiicml  or  indetiniie  inLitniitiim,  but  by 
the  auggeslJon  of  peifcclly  dcfiiiile  subjects,  of  an  and  or  object,  and  of 
s  gcnenil  ontline,  tlie  same  whicli  (he  paper  now  exhibits.  Hia  outline 
did  nol  afipeor  bo  disiiiieily  in  Ids  own  plan,  because  llie  eulijciits  were 
not  so  arranged  in  it  as  in  show  that  lliey  wei-e  all  comprebendcj 
within  11  rcgidar  and  projiortional  figure ;  but  when  they  i-ame  lo  he  »o 
arranged  in  the  present  Address,  [lie  scojie  of  the  whole  design  is  seen 
to  be  eontained  within  the  limila  he  intended,  and  to  All  them.  The 
snbjcclj  were  traced  by  him  with  adequate  precision,  tliouph  with- 
out due  connection,  with  Ullle  expansion,  and  with  little  declared 
bearing  of  ttio  parts  upon  E^aeh  other,  or  towards  a  commou  centre  ;  but 
they  may  now  be  followed  with  ease  in  their  jiropcr  relations  and  beai*- 
ing  in  the  rinbhed  paper,  such  only  excepted  as  lie  gave  his  ftiul  con- 
sent and  approbation  lo  exclude. 

"  Id  ibe  most  common  and  prevalent  sense  of  the  word  among  liter- 
ary men,  this  may  not,  perhaps,  be  called  authorship  ;  hut  in  the 
primary  etymological  sense,  —  the  quality  of  imparling  growth  or 
increase, —  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  it  is  so.  By  derivation  from 
himself,  the  Farewell  Address  speaks  iJie  very  mind  of  Washington. 
The  funilamenlal  thoughts  aud  principles  were  his  ;  but  he  was  not  the 
compO!<cr  or  writer  of  the  paper. 

*•  Hamilton  was,  in  the  prevalent  literary  sense,  the  composer  and 
writer  of  the  paper.  The  occasional  adoption  of  Washington's  lan- 
guage does  not  materially  lake  from  tlie  justice  of  tliis  nitribution.  The 
new  plan,  the  different  form,  proceeded  from  Ilamilton.  He  was  the 
author  of  it.  He  put  together  the  thoughts  of  Wasliinglon  in  a  new 
order,  and  with  a  new  bearing;  and  while,  aa  oflen  as  he  couid,  he 
used  the  words  of  Waihinglon,  his  own  Innguuge  was  the  general 
lehicle]  both  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  for  the  expansion  and  combina- 
tion of  Washington's  thoughts.  Hamilton  developed  the  ihoughle  of 
Wnabington,  and  corroborated  them  —  included  several  cognate  sub- 
jects, and  added  many  effective  thoughts  from  his  own  mind,  and  united 
all  into  one  chain  by  the  links  of  his  masculine  logic. 

"The  main  trunk  was  Washington's  ;  the  branches  were  stimuhitcd 
by  Hamilton  ;  and  the  foliage,  which  was  not  exuberant,  was  altogether 
his ;  and  be,  more  than  Washington,  pruned  and  nipped  off,  with 
severe  discrimination,  whatever  was  excessive,  —  that  the  tree  might 
bear  the  fruits  which  Washington  desii-ed,  and  become  his  full  and  fit 
rcpreseumtive,"  —  pp.  IG',).  170. 

The  second  Ixxik  aanied  at  tlic  head  of  tUiu  urticle  coDtnins 
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biographical  sltctclies  of  the  three  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar  who  were  recognized  as  its  leadei's  and  chief  ornaments 
at  the  period  when  Mr.  Biimey  first  entered  on  the  practice  of 
his  pi-ofossion.  Of  these  three  William  Lewis  was  the  oldest, 
and  though  in  local  reputation  not  without  rivals,  he  had  a 
more  extended  fame  as  a  lawyer  than  any  one  of  liis  associates, 
—  having  enjoyed  very  much  the  same  kind  of  national  dis- 
tinction with  Theophilus  Parsons  of  Massaclmsetts  and  Luther 
Martin  of  Baltimore.  Ho  came  to  the  Bar  just  before  tJie 
adoption  of  tho  State  Constitution  of  1770.  His  attainments 
in  classical  and  general  literature  were  slight,  though  he  was 
a  purist  in  language,  and  seems,  with  some  faults  of  taste,  to 
have  been  far  from  deficient  in  tho  graces  of  forensic  elo- 
quence. Wo  infer,  from  Innts  by  no  means  unambiguons, 
that  in  manners,  habits,  and  morals  he  had  no  very  elevated 
standard,  and,  while  not  grossly  reprehensible,  was  far  from 
being  exemplary.  He  was  profound  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
common  law,  and  especially  in  the  law  of  treason,  under  which 
there  were  many  prosecutions  iu  Pennsylvania  during  the 
early  years  of  his  professional  life.  He  was  counsel  for  John 
Fries  in  liis  first  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Iredell,  and  on  his 
second  trial,  before  Mr.  Justice  Chase  of  Maryland,  threw  up 
liis  brief  and  declined  going  on  with  the  case,  on  account  of 
the  unprecedented  procedure  of  the  Court  in  preparing  copies 
of  their  opinion  on  the  questions  of  law  involved,  to  be  given 
to  the  jury  when  impanelled,  —  a  transaction  which  was  sub- 
sequently made  one  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  tlie 
presiding  judge.  The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  acknowledged 
as  sound  ;  but  it  was  contended  tliat  in  criminal  cases  tho  jury 
were  judges  both  of  tlie  law  and  the  facts,  and  that  by  impera^ 
tive  instructions  preceding  the  trial  their  right  of  free  deliber- 
ation was  invaded.  The  trial  proceeded,  the  judge  ]ilodgiug 
himself  in  the  absence  of  counsel  that  the  accused  sliould  be 
fairly  dealt  with  ;  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  the  result ;  l)ut  the 
executive  pardon  that  ensued  was  probably  due  in  great  jiart 
to  this  judicial  usurpation.  Mr.  Lewis  jMssessed  coiisununate 
skill  and  enjoyed  unrivalled  reputation  in  cases  of  admiralty 
law,  and  in  tho  numerous  constitutional  questions  and  con- 
flicts of  law  incident  to  tho  unsettled  condition  of  Uie  country's 
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infancy  and  llie  iiicipiont  working  of  the  nntionul  and  state 
constitutions.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  the  draftsman  and  earnest  advo- 
cate of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1780,  by  which  provision 
was  made  for  gradual  emancipation.  Wo  qiioto  the  following 
passage,  both  as  indicating  the  ilistinguishod  regard  in  which 
Mr.  Lewis's  legal  acumen  was  held  by  the  first  statosman  of 
his  age  and  country,  and  as  exhibiting  the  strengtli  and  te- 
nacity of  the  author's  political  opinions,  formed  at  that  early 
day  and  in  its  school  of  equally  profound  wisdom  and  uncor- 
rupt  integrity. 

"  Duriiig;  ihe  two  adminiatrations  of  Washington,  and  continuously 
dnring  litis  Mr.  Lewis  was  a  Ihorough  Federalisl.  amusingly  anti- 
Gnllican,  and  entirely  onti-JcfTursonion  ;  and  upon  law  questions  of  dif- 
ficuiiy  that  arose  in  the  Eieculive  Department,  ibough  he  was  not  an 
official  adviser,  he  was  familiarly  consulted  by  General  Hamihon,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  whom  he  continued  on  terms  of  con- 
fidence ttnd  muiual  respect  during  General  Hamihon's  life.  The 
memorable  argument  of  Hamilton,  in  17Q1,upon  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  rather  of  the  Bill  to  incorporate 
the  Subscribers  to  the  Bank,  was  read  to  Mr.  Lewis  before  it  viaa  sent 
to  the  President,  as  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Lewis  himself,  as  well  as 
from  one  of  General  Hamilton's  pons  ;  but  I  have  never  heard  a  sur- 
mise that  it  was  in  any  respect  altered  in  consequence  of  this.  Its 
great  principles  were  discusKed  between  the  two,  silting  in  Mr.  Lewis's 
office,  or  walking  in  his  garden,  until  all  the  reasons  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  answers  to  tlie  objections  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  nnd  of  the  Attorney- General,  wore  scrupulously  examined  and 
weighed.  No  lawyer  could  have  been  better  in  such  a  consultation 
than  Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  fertile  in  the  suggestion  of  doubts,  and  quick 
in  the  solution  of  them,  and  had  an  admirable  roup  d'ail  to  discern  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  assault  and  defence. 

"Thai  argument  of  General  Hamilton,  it  should  be  remembered, 
6rat  enunciated  the  great  ruleij  of  interpretation  by  which  tlie  powers 
delegated  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  Congress  were  to  be 
construed ;  and  they  were  afterwards  tested  by  the  Supreme  Tribunal 
of  Federal  law,  and  stood  the  test  then  and  for  sixty  years  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  tliinking  that 
no  juridical  argument,  before  or  since,  has  shaken,  or  ever  will  ishake, 
those  ndes  of  interpretation  :  and  that  none  other  can  maintain  the 
constitutional  relations  of  the  Staler  and  the  United  States,  the  one  to 
_TOL.  xc.  —  wo.  186.  19 
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fSbe  other,  and  give  superiority  to  cnch  in  ila  proper  spliere.  How 
much  IliB  batlle-axe  of  purty  may  mnke  the  lighter  scale  in  some  meaS' 
ur&i  the  lieavier  in  all,  remains  for  future  history.  None  but  a  par- 
"ricidal  arm  would  cast  it  in;  nor  can  it  remain  there  very  long  Wilhoul 
deranging  the  orbit  of  each  system,  and  generating  a  new  centre  of 
gntriEal ion,  when  both  aystema  may  be 'folded  up  as  a  vesture.*  If 
Slalf  rifflui  moan  anything  to  the  contrary  of  that  argument,  they  mean 
K.tiiat  the  United  Slates  shall  not  be  ailrainiatered  by  a  fair  construction 
^BF  the  Conalilution,  but  by  the  plalfortns  of  party."  —  pp.  2C  -  28. 

m    The  next  liiography  iii  order  is  Umt  of  Edward  Tilghmaii. 
^Be  received  his  legal  education  iu  the  Middle  Temple,  and  for 
Btvo   or   three   years   was   an   assiduous   attendant    upon  the 
BConrts   in   Westminster   Hall,   taking   copioits    notes   of  the 
hrgunients  in  Chancery  before  Lord  Apsley,  and  at  the  Ring's 
■Bench  l>eforo  Lord  Mansfield  and  his  associate  Judges.     He 
l^'&s  profoundly  learned  in  his  profession,  and  in  the  obscure 
chapter  of  contingent  remainders  and  executory  devises  is  he- 
lieved  to  have  liad  no  superior.    He  was  at  once  acute  and 
eloquent  as  an  advocate,  and  was  distinguished  for  the  concise^ 
ness,  directness,  and  simplicity  of  his  arguments.     "  When  he 
began,  he  generally  meant  to  say  all  that  he  afterwards  said, 
rarely  or  never  leaving  his  path  ;  and  when  his  argument  was 
ut  an  end,  he  did  not  utter  a  word  to  round  it  off,  —  no  pero- 
Bpitiou,  no  retouching,  no  supplemental  answers  to  objections, 
P-^all  had  been  noticed  and  disposed  of  in  due  order  as  he  ad- 
vanced."    His  discernment  of  the  points  of  a  case   had  the 
quickness  of  intuition  ;  but  for  this  he  was  indebted,  not  only 
to  his  native  s^acity,  but  at  least  equally  to  the  thoroughness 
of  his  Transatlantic  trainuig,  and  to  his  imremitting  diligence 
as  a  student.     His  acquirements  in  classical  and  general  liter- 
ature were  lai^  and  various,  and  they  at  once  gave  grace  to 
his  oratory  and  zest  to  his  social  intercourse.    Of  gonial  temper, 
conciliating  address,  and  fine  conversational  powers,  constant 
in  hifi  friendships,  true  to  all  the  rotations  of  home  and  socie^, 
pure,  upright,  and  generous,  he  won  by  bis  virtues  an  estocm 
and  reverence   corresponding  with  his  brilliant   professional 
reputation.     Near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  incurreil  pecuniary 
losses  involving  almost  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  and  obliging 
him  to  part  witli  Ms  carnage  and  his  city  residence.     This 
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rever§e  he  Giistained  with  undisturbed  fortitude,  Berenity,  and 
cheerfulness.  He  died  in  1815,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

The  rcmfiining  portrait  is  tliat  of  Jared  IngorsoU,  Mr.  Bin- 
ncy'8  own  legal  instructor.  He  was  born  in  New  Haven  in 
1750.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was 
one  of  the  agents  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  England  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Htamp  Act,  and  returned  to  his 
native  Colony  with  the  comtuission  of  Stamp-master,  which  the 
popular  indignation  conipelled  htm  to  resign.  The  son  was 
sent  to  Loudon  in  1774,  to  complete  his  legal  education.  He 
established  himself  in  Philadelphia  in  1778,  continued  for 
many  years  in  the  active  practice  of  hia  profession,  and  died  in 
1822.  Mr.  Binucy  regards  him  as  "without  comparison  the 
most  efficient  manager  of  an  important  jury  trial  among  all 
the  able  men  who  were  then  at  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia."  In 
the  fence  and  tactics  of  his  profession  he  was  unsurpassed- 
He  was  far  fi-om  uniform  in  his  mental  activity,  and  in  the 
passive  state  of  liis  faculties  his  resources  were  imperfectly  at 
his  command,  and  ho  had  little  confidence  in  his  own  judg- 
meut ;  but,  when  fairly  aroused,  "  he  saw  and  heard  every- 
thing that  concerned  his  cause,  both  that  which  promoted  and 
that  which  impaired  his  chauce  of  success;  and  every  needful 
principle  of  law,  with  its  qualifications,  was  present  to  him ;  all 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  his  position,  all  the  concessions 
of  his  adversaries,  however  unemphatic  or  slight,  and  the  mi- 
nutest facts  that  were  in  evidence  on  either  side,"  He  was  a 
man  of  singular  personal  dignity,  rigid  honor,  conacioutious 
fidelity,  immaculate  virtue,  and  high  religious  principle. 

In  Mr,  Binney's  closing  remarks  ho  animadverts  with  just 
severity  on  the  change  in  the  tenure  of  judicial  office  in  his 
own  and  other  States.  It  is  a  change,  we  believe,  fraught 
with  evil  and  danger.  Yet  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  more 
worthy  of  reprehension  than  the  method  which  one  of  our 
smaller  New  England  States  may  claim  the  doubtful  boner  of 
having  originated,  and  wliich  seems  to  he  inaugurated  as  the 
established  mode  of  procedure  where  the  tiinure  of  judicial 
office  is  nominally  that  of  good  behavior,  —  the  method,  wo 
mean,  by  which  a  Court  is  abolished  hy  the  Legislature,  not 
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because  its  orgajuzatioo  is  to  be  superseded  by  a  better,  nor 
even  because  its  membeis  are  believed  to  be  unworthy  of  tlio 
public  confidence,  but  solely  because  the  judgesliips  are  held 
by  tlie  party  in  the  minority,  and  are  wanted  as  rewards  for 
the  adherent^  of  the  party  in  power.  Par  better  is  it,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  tliat  the  judges  should  know  at  the  outset  the 
brief  term  of  years  for  which,  if  unlmpeachod,  they  are  sure  of 
office,  than  that  the  rod  of  party  should  be  shaken  over  their 
heads  at  every  annual  election. 

Under  the  system  by  which  the  tenure  of  judicial  office  is 
actually  tliat  of  good  behavior,  the  tendency  of  the  office  is  to 
withdraw  its  incumbent  entiiely  from  the  arena  of  party  poli- 
tics, and  to  generate  the  independent,  impartial  habits  of 
mind  which  alone  can  render  our  courts  of  justice  worthy  of 
reliance.  Instances  of  the  entire  transformation  of  character 
in  this  regard,  —  instances  in  which  violent  partisans  have  lost 
at  once  on  their  appointment  all  vestiges  of  tiieir  former  preju- 
dices and  animosities,  and  from  arrant  demagogues  have  be- 
come the  firm  and  equal  ministers  of  right,  law,  and  equity, 
without  fear  or  favor,  —  are  not  infrequent  in  our  judicial 
history.  Eminent  cases  in  point  on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  will  occur,  we  think,  to  many  of 
our  readers.  But  where  the  election  to,  or  continuance  in, 
judicial  office  is  dependent  on  the  popular  suffrage,  the  judge 
has  every  inducement  of  interest  to  adapt  his  official  course  to 
the  wishes  of  the  dominant  party ;  or  if  he  lie  too  upright  to 
bend  to  their  dictation,  the  very  ground  of  his  competency  will 
be  made  the  reason  fur  superseding  him  at  the  next  election. 
A  judge  in  a  neighboring  State,  eminent  equally  for  learuing, 
ability,  and  integrity,  who  has  since  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  in- 
dependence by  failure  in  a  popular  election,  but  who  had  held 
bis  office  first  by  executive  appointment  and  then,  under  an 
altered  constitution,  by  election,  told  us  that  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness the  former  was  the  only  safe  tenure, —  that  every 
interested  motive  was  under  the  old  regime  on  the  side  of 
fmrnesE  and  impaitiality ;  while  with  the  contingencies  of  a 
re-election  in  view,  he  found  interest  and  conscience  at  fearful 
antagonism.  While  we  are  writing,  we  learn  from  the  Now 
York  press,  that  Judge  Harris  of  Albany,  one  of  the  most  able 
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_  1  competent  members  uf  the  lughost  tribunal  in  New  York, 
a  mail  whom  to  know  is  to  honor,  has  lost  his  election  be- 
cause he  had  given  offence  to  ibo  Anti-Bont  faction.  If  a 
party  which  exists  in  defiance  of  law,  and  whose  policy  is 
riot  and  murder,  can  thus  avenge  itself  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Empire  Slate,  what  security  for  vested  rights  can  the  consti- 
tuted  tribunals  of  that  Commonwoalth  proflfer  ?  On  tliis  sub- 
ject, however,  in  lieu  of  any  further  comments  of  our  own,  we 
prefer  copying  the  strong  and  well-cousidercd  remarks  of  Mr. 
Bimiey. 

^f^Wii  are  now  under  llie  direclioa  of  n  fearful  mandute,  wliicU  com- 
^^  ir  judges  to  cuter  llio  arena  of  a  po^mlar  oluulion  for  their  offices, 
and  for  a  term  of  years  so  short,  ns  to  keep  the  source  of  iheir  eleva- 
>  llie  Beneh  eontiaiially  before  their  eyes.  At  lea^il  once  again 
in  tbe  life  of  every  judge,  we  may  eiippose  he  will  be  compelled  by  a 
necessity,  mucb  stronger  than  at  (irst,  to  enter  the  snme  field  ;  and  the 
greater  the  necessity,  the  less  will  bis  eyes  ever  close  upon  the  fact. 
It  ia  this  fact,  re-eligibility  to  office,  with  the  hope  of  re-election,  that 
puid  a  uord  around  the  neck  of  every  one  of  them,  during  the  whole 
term  of  his  nificc.  It  is  Irani^cendently  worse  than  the  principle  of 
original  election  at  the  polls.  Doubtless  there  ia  more  than  one  of  the 
judges  who  had  rather  be  strangled  by  the  cord,  Uian  do  a  thing  un- 
worthy of  his  place;  but  the  pei'sonal  el larouteri sties  of  a  few,  are  no 
grounds  of  inference  as~  to  the  many ;  nor  are  even  the  mischiefs 
already  apparent,  a  rule  to  roe.aspre  the  mischiefs  lluit  arc  in  reserve. 
VFe  must  confess  that  i'  system  is  perilous  which  holds  out  to  the  best 
judge,  if  he  displeases  a  powerful  parly,  notliing  better  than  the  poor- 
house,  which  a  late  eminent  Chief  Justice  saw  before  him,  and  com- 
mitted the  great  fault  of  his  life  by  confessing  and  avoiding  it.  The 
mind  uf  the  public,  of  all  [larties,  is  becoming  apprehensive  upon  the 
subjecl ;  and  well  may  it  be  so,  even  among  party  men,  for  parties 
change  suddenly,  and  once  in  every  five  or  ten  years,  we  may  be  sure 
tlial  the  chalice  will  come  round  to  the  lips  of  those  who  have  drugged 
it.  No  man  can  be  loo  apprehensive  of  tbe  evil  who  thinks  ibe  law 
worth  preserving  as  a  security  for  what  he  possesses,  and  no  lawyer 
who  regards  it  as  a  security  for  his  honor  and  reputation.  For  what 
can  it  give  of  either,  if  the  wheels  of  tbe  instrument  receive  a  twist  or 
bias  through  party  fear  or  favor,  or  are  so  iguonmtly  and  presumplu- 

y  governed,  as  to  let  them  cut  and  cat  into  each  olber  until  they 

k  fiilsely  or  auceriainly? 
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^  At  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Ck>n8titution  in  1787,  the  tenure 
of  the  judicial  department  was  thought  by  our  forefathers  to  be  not  only 
the  guaranty  of  that  department,  but  the  best  guaranty  of  all  the  de- 
partments of  government.  What  guaranty  is  there  for  the  Consti- 
tution itself,  if  you  emasculate  the  judicial  department,  the  only  one 
that  is  a  smooth,  practical,  wakeful,  and  efficient  defence  against  in- 
vasions of  the  Ck>nstitution  by  the  Legislature,  —  the  only  one  that  can 
be  efficient  in  a  republican  representative  government,  whose  people 
will  not  bear  a  blow,  and  therefore  require  a  guaranty  whose  blow  is 
a  word  ?  A  leasehold  elective  tenure  by  the  judiciary,  is  a  frightful 
solecism  in  such  a  government.  It  enfeebles  the  guaranty  of  other 
guaranties,  —  the  trial  by  jury,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  freedom 
and  purity  of  elections  by  the  people,  and  the  true  liberty  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  press.  It  takes  strength  from  the  only  arm  that  can  do 
no  mischief  by  its  strength,  and  gives  it  to  those  who  have  no  general 
intelligence  to  this  end,  in  the  use  of  it,  and  therefore  no  ability  to  use 
it  for  their  own  protection.  The  certainty  and  permanence  of  the  law 
depend  in  great  degree  upon  the  judges ;  and  all  experience  misleads 
us,  and  the  very  demonstrations  of  reason  are  fallacies,  if  the  certainty 
and  permanence  of  the  judicial  office  by  the  tenure  of  good  behavior  are 
not  inseparably  connected  with  a  righteous,  as  well  as  with  a  scientific 
administration  of  the  law.  What  can  experience  or  foresight  predict 
for  the  result  of  a  system,  by  which  a  body  of  men,  set  apart  to  enforce 
the  whole  law  at  all  times,  whatever  may  be  the  opposition  to  it,  and 
whose  duty  is  never  so  important  and  essential  as  when  it  does  so 
against  the  passions  of  a  present  majority  of  the  polls,  is  made  to  de- 
pend for  office  upon  the  fluctuating  temper  of  a  majority,  and  not  upon 
the  virtue  of  their  own  conduct  ?  "  —  pp.  114-117. 
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Art.   IX.  ^1.   Montebello,   Magenta,    Marig-mn.       Letfres 

(Tltalie.  Par  AmkuiSe  Achabd.  Paris:  Hacheftc.  1859. 
2.  Chronique  tie  la  Guerre  iTItalie.  Par  Edmond  Texier. 
I  Paris:  Hachetto.    1859. 

■  La  Ouerre  d'ltalie.      RScits  Uluslrds  de  la  Cumjiag-ne  tie 
_' 1859.     Paris:  Hachette.     1859. 
4.  Les  Hommes  du  Jour.    I'aris :  Michel  Levy.    1859. 
6.  Lettre  aux  Conseits  G^n4ravx,     Par  lo  Comtb  d'Hadsson- 
Tiu,E.    Paris:  Micliel  Levy.     1859. 

It  is  curious  to  sec  how  a  war  undcrtakec  as  was  the  last  in 
iDCe  IB  written  upon,  and  who  writes  upou  it.  From  a  mix- 
tore  of  actual  alaj-m  and  vanity,  from  the  positive  necesinty  of 
doing  something  in  a  country  more  weary  of  despotism  than 
resentful  at  it,  the  late  war  was  resolved  upon  hy  Louis 
Napoleon.  The  pretext  was  the  liherty  of  Italy ;  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Italians  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
world  was  told  of  a  great  drama  to  he  enacted,  and  the  actors 
wore  ordered  to  get  ready  to  play  their  parts.  Now  the  very 
persons  selected  to  hlow  France's  trumpet,  and  to  send  the 
record  of  what  was  to  he  done  in  Italy  into  the  ears  of  the 
Mlized  world,  prove  how  thoroughly  the  wliole  was  a  grand 
ledy.  No  grave  men,  no  men  of  weight  and  worth,  whose 
rtion  would  be  listened  to  Ijy  any  public,  were  bidden  by 
Napoleon  III.  to  record  his  deeds  upon  the  soil  where  the 
founder  of  his  house  gathered  his  first  lamels.  No  !  The 
inou  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  task  of  telluig  France  what 
occurred  in  the  plahis  of  Lomhardy  wore  the  so-called  chroni- 
quetiTs,  whose  avocation  it  is  in  times  of  peace  to  tell  the 
million  what  the  million  are  doing.  But  if  we  look  at  the 
whole  from  the  begimiiug  to  the  end,  it  will  indeed  appear 
that  those  whose  trade  it  is  to  comment  on  the  mimic  events  of 
the  stage,  and  to  laud  tttis  performer  or  censure  that,  were  in- 
:d  the  fittest  historiographers  of  what  was  to  take  place. 
word  of  explanation  to  recall  the  prologue. 
On  one  of  those  niglits  when,  in  the  midst  of  show  and 
mdor,  European  sovereigns  are  wont  to  receive  the  com- 
ita  of  the   envoys  of  other   crowned   heads,   tlio   Em- 
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peror  Louis  Napoleon  twists  his  moustache  angrily,  af!bcts  a 
somewhat  Olympian  power,  and  informs  the  Minister  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  that  he  regrets  certain  diflbrences  that 
have  fallen  out  hetween  the  two  governments,  which,  he  has 
sense  to  add,  no  way  diminishes  tlio  esteem  he  feels  for  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  personally.  This  in  reality  shadows  forth 
the  whole  coming  farce.  There  shall  bo  deadly  strife  between 
the  nations ;  but  the  moiiarchs  shall  agree,  and  swear  eternal 
friendship  over  thousands  and  thousands  of  corpses !  There  is 
couster nation,  gloom,  and  dread  everywhere.  Diplomatists 
rush  to  and  fro.  Attempts  are  made  to  allay  a  quarrel  wluch 
the  principal  party  interested  is  resolved  shall  not  be  allayed 
till  ho  has  satisfaction  for  his  vanity  at  all  events.  Then  Uiere 
comes  "  arming  in  hot  haste  "  ;  the  waiMiote  is  sounded  ;  tlie 
banners  are  unfurled,  and  the  real  battle-piece  begins  with  a 
"  flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets." 

For  all  this,  assuredly,  the  most  appropriate  recorder  is  the 
chroniqueur  of  the  feuillelon,  and  chroniqveurs  arc  sent  out 
by  dozens  from  Paris  to  the  Italian  battle-flelds.  That  tlie  ac- 
counts furnished  by  these  dealers  in  "  light  literature  "  were 
really  those  best  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times  in  France, 
and  to  the  events  tlioy  were  to  describe,  is  proved  by  one  anec- 
dote. M.  AmiSd^e  Aehard,  a  fashionalilo  chronicler  of  fetes, 
whose  talent  for  small  talk  has  made  his  prose  welcome  in 
every  French  lady's  boudoir,  was  sent  to  Italy  by  the  grave 
Journal  lies  D^bats ;  and  one  of  the  men  whose  age,  name,  and 
station  give  him  a  right  to  be  hoard,  having  remonstrated  with 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Orleanist  journal  upon  tlie  choice 
of  such  a  correspondent,  received  this  answer :  "  I  am  quite  of 
your  opinion,  but  the  public  takes  kindly  to  the  chroniques 
we  publish  from  the  theatre  of  war,  and  the  military  authori- 
ties seem  to  think  they  are  just  the  right  thing." 

We  must  say  that  these  letters  of  M.  Aehard  are  the  least 
objectionable  of  any  of  the  contributions  to  the  military  liter- 
ature of  the  moment  in  France,  and,  from  the  very  fact  of  the 
whole  being  undertaken  and  "  got  up  "  so  theatrically,  there  is 
in  the  tone  of  the  volume  less  to  shock  the  reader  than  would 
occur  probably  in  any  other  case. 

In  this  our  ninoteeutb  century,  when  the  national  feeling  in 
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country  can  be  despised,  and  when  tlio  particular  way  in 
ich  a  whole  people  docs  tlits  or  lliat  cannot  be  left  unnoticed, 
curious  to  860  how  the  Prcncli  people  sot  about  going  to 
Under  the  first  Republic,  the  shoeless,  stockingless, 
stoning  hordes,  who  set  civilised  Europe  at  deliant^u,  fought 
for  very  existciico.  Tlic  troops  led  on  by  the  first  Napo- 
leon fouglit  for  glory,  and  won  it,  and  were  not  tired  of  the 
business  till  the  glory  was  amply  gained,  and  the  proof  stared 
them  in  the  face  that  they  were  the  tools  of  a  conqueror's 
ambition.  The  soldiers  of  Napoleon  III.  in  the  late  Ztaliau 
campaign  fought  because  they  were  told  to  do  so,  and  because 
fighting  was  their  trade.  There  is  no  death-struggle  on  which 
hangs  the  destiny  of  their  native  land,  no  fierce  desire  for  re- 
nown, no  resolve  to  carry  the  dominion  of  France  into  this  capi- 
tal or  that.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  tlio  larger  part  of  the 
army,  —  in  all  except  ttie  Zouaves  and  Turcos  and  tlie  Foreign 
Legion,  hrouglit  for  the  first  time  into  European  service, — 
carelessness  as  to  the  necessity  for  any  fighting  at  all,  and  in 
ery  regiment,  even  in  the  exceptional  ones  we  have  named, 
ire  is  entire  indifference  to  tlie  cause  for  whicli  it  is  asserted 
yy  are  about  to  rislc  their  lives. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  mark  the  way  in  whicli  the  two 
races  —  tho  lielpcrs  and  those  who  are  to  bo  lielped  —  come 
into  juxtaposition.  On  tlie  part  of  the  Italians  tho  notion 
that  appears  to  prompt  every  act  and  every  movement  is,  that 
the  French  army  must  be  "  made  as  comfortable"  as  it  can  bo ; 
on  the  part  of  tlie  French,  to  "  make  the  best  of  Italy  and  the 
Italians,"  seems  to  bo  the  main  endeavor.  Accordingly,  in 
every  town,  in  every  village  as  far  as  Milan,  (for  beyond  Milan 
tho  scene  changes,  and  the  welcome  becomes  strangely  inade- 
quate,) tho  Italians  transform  the  halts  of  tho  French  divisions 
into  so  many  Capuas,  showering  down  bouquets  upon  them, 
cramming  them  with  ices,  singing  them  songs,  reciting  odes  to 
,  and,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  actually  doing  their  voi-y  ut^ 
>t  to  inca{mcitate  their  defenders  from  defending  them.  All 
the  <iaul  takes  pleasantly,  and  even  to  the  very  end  of 
comedy  the  French  soldier  refused  to  regard  his  Italian 
as  anything  serious  in  the  matter  of  hard  IjIows,  but  lap- 
lUsljr  agreed  that  his  way  of  life  was  charming,  and  so 
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much  so,  tliat,  when  it  was  proposed  to  evocuata  Milan,  a  rc- 

t  was   very   near   breaking   out   among  these   "helping" 

rces,  who  denied  that  there  could  bo  any  reason  for  making 

f  for  the  Fiedmontcse. 

.  AmijdtJe  Acliard  intended  in  hia  volume  to  be  extremely 

rions   and  strategical,  and  to  endow  the  military  literature 

t  Franco  with  a  few  precious  additional  pages ;  but  be  baa 

achieved  nothing  of  all  this.     Ho  lias  given  us  the  chronique 

of  a  brilliant  expedition  lightly  undertaken,  and,  we  maintain, 

lightly  executed,  tliough  at  the  cost  of  a  horrible  amount  of 

human  life.    Even  before  the  Italian  sliore  is  touched,  wo  have 

a   sample  of  the  tone  of  M,  Achard's  recitals.     Speaking  of 

the  departure  of  the  detachments  for  Genoa  early  in  May,  ho 

says: — 

"  Since  Marseilles  hns  been  invaded  and  conquered  by  llie  cavalry 
regiments  of  our  army,  thu  plain  black  coat  ia  al  a  dincount  with  ih« 
daughters  of  Eve  in  this  place.  What  is  to  become  of  a  redingota 
compared  with  a  cuirass,  or  a  wretched  bal  when  you  pit  it  against  a 

"It  is  tlie  fashion  here  for  fair  dames  and  fine  gentlemen  to  go 
pleasuring  out  to  La  Joliettc ;  it  ia  iheuce  that  [he  steamers  start 
which  Lear  fresh  recruits  lo  the  army  of  Italy.  The  great  amuiiemeDt 
ia  to  see  the  embarking  process,  to  watch  the  horses  boieied  up  by 
cranes,  and  the  men  as  they  seat  themselves  in  the  cutters  with  arms 
and  aceoutrcmenls.  Such  a  waving  of  handkeruliiefs !  such  a  clapping 
of  hands !  Good  wbbes  without  end  are  showered  on  iIicsb  sons  of 
France,  and  glorious  victories  are  foretold  for  them.  Then  tbe  paddle 
wheels  turn,  n  plume  of  vapor  waves,  with  B  shrill  whistle  the  boat 
moves  on  towing  other  boau  bristling  with  muskets  and  sabr^  a 
shout  rings  from  the  quay,  the  outxeurd  bound  answer  it,  and  the  har- 
bor is  cleared.  France's  fortunes  are  committed  to  the  sea.  Not  sel- 
dom Champagne  enhvcna  these  adieus.  The  towns-people  pledge  th« 
tiwops  in  its  sparkling  wave,  and  the  troops  are  delighted  to  be  Ibin 
pledged.  Those  who  stay  behind  drink  to  tbe  health  of  those  who  go 
on  before." 

And  so  *'  fashion,"  "  amusement,"  vin  de  ChampagTK, "  par- 
ties of  pleasure,"  —  these  are  tho  words  used  wlicn  so  grave  a 
thing  is  under  discussion  as  tho  going  forth  to  slaughter  of 
thousands  of  human  beings  who  were  without  tliJrst  for  ab- 
stract glory,  or  faith  in  the  cliiof  whom  they  obeyed,  or  care 
for  the  cause  to  which  they  were  devoted. 
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now  take  another  passage  of  M.  Achard's  volume; 
J  thai  ia  iiiteresUng  because  it  touches  upon  the  incessant 
a  of  the  French  for  calumniiitiug  their  enemios.  From 
I  very  first  hour  of  the  campaign,  all  the  uewspapers  iu 
Prance  had  rung  with  the  oft-told  tale  of  Austrian  rapine. 
Everywhere  where  Austrians  had  passed,  there  had  been  noted 
dilapidation,  plunder,  and  deeds  of  barbarous  violence.  France 
was  chivalrous,  Franco  was  civilized,  enlightened,  honest,  (the 
fearful  excesses  of  Turcos  and  Zouaves  being  kept  concealed,) 
hut  licr  enemies  were  the  lawless  hordcE  of  other  ages.  Well, 
M.  Achard  reaches  Yogheni,  and  what  does  be  say  ou  this 
subject  ? 

3  nol  ihink,  I  pray  yon,  iLal  Vogbera  is  a  town  without  impor- 

It  ha£  14,000  inhitbitEints,  and  we  are  all  lighted  everywhere 

:.     TIiQ  surrounding  country  is  superb,  —  a  perfect  gaixlcn.    The 

Mtriaa»  made  u  bing  bait  here,  wliii-h  h  easy  to  underEtund.     Here  I 

■  touching  upon  a  delicate  subject,  but  I  will  rirk  it. 

"  You  have  been  told  by  everybody,  —  nay,  even    by  me   myself, 

1  thut  on  the  fuitli  of  lamentable  details,  —  that  on  all  sides  the  Aus- 

trians  had  ravaged  llie   country,  and   absolutely   sacked  the  towns. 

When  approuchiag  their  late  quarters,  therefore,  one  begins  to  shudder 

conscienttoBsly.     Fie!     The  hideous   spectacles  we  are  about  to  en- 

Hinierl     "WTiat  weeping  famibes  on  scorching  ruins!     What  stalls 

hptied  of  kiue !      What  gutted  dwelUngs  t      Whiil  houfie!esa    wan- 

'-      ■s! 

*  When  you  enter  Vc^hera,  unfortunately, — iw,  foriunately,  rather  I 
rati  these  emotious  have  to  be  stilled.  Voghcra  is  in  capital  coadiliun; 
■  &irer  portion  of  population,  above  all,  smiles  a  charming  welcome  to 
V  rif  itors. 

"  When  a  mistake  has  been  comniilled,  it  e^hould  be  avowed.  I  for 
one  shall  speak  of  what  may  have  happened  in  aoy  pliu-'e  when  I  have 
soea  things  with  my  own  eyes  only.  Well,  all  travellers  are  curious. 
It  is  a  traveller's  trade  to  be  curious.  I  walked  intn  inns  and  private 
houses.  Chimney-glasses  were  in  llicir  jilaces  on  chimney-pieces ; 
clocks  stood  where  they  should  stand  ;  curtains  fell  over  beds ;  nothing 
WHS  torn,  nothing  broken ;  watches  reposed  in  iheir  owners'  pocket*, 
and  no  finger  tliat  I  could  hear  of  was  bereft  of  Ibe  rings  it  wore  be- 
fore the  invasion.  I^et  me  confess,  al$o,  that  »ho<-roakers  bad  shoes  and 
s  yet  that  they  were  at  libcriy  to  sell,  and  shirt-makers  might  still 
1  ready-made  ahirts  (or  the  money  of  whomsoever  eliose  lo 
1.     Nobody  wore  mourning  that  I  could  see. 
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'*  But  llicn  it  will  ha  said,  —  Tlie  reqm«i(ioQ.<i,  Euid  contriburions,  and 
vesiLlions,  tind  impositions,  and  oxacUong,  Kud  Other  abomi nations, 
where  are  lliey  ? 

"  Pardon !  war  is  war.  Sheep  and  oxen  have  been  driven  away, 
naturnlly  enough ;  the  soldier  has  been  lodged  and  fed,  naturally 
enough  too.  But  these  arc  thinga  Tore^en  hy  Ihe  taiiilaiy  code  of  all 
countries,  and  because  foreseen,  authorized." 

Next  to  the  exceeding  levity  to  which  we  have  alluded,  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  French  military 
character  in  this  day  is  contempt  of  every  other  nation,  and 
an  easj'  acquiescence  in  untruthful  boasting.  Falsehood,  l)e 
it  remembered,  is  not  a  military  failing  in  any  country  ;  it  Ib 
opposed  to  military  habits  and  jiotions.  There  is  a  ngidness 
inseparable  from  army  discipline  which  tends  to  engender  pre- 
cision of  speech  and  general  trustworthiness  of  character. 
Among  French  troo]js  the  reverse  of  this  exists,  a  condition  of 
things  spriiiguig  from  and  reacting  upon  the  extreme  mohility 
and  nervous  excitability  of  tho  men.  It  is  bo  thoroughly  a 
national  characteristic,  which  Machiavelli  in  his  treatise  on 
the  French  as  a  military  nation  has  observed,  that  nothing 
whatever  could  be  obtained  from  the  French  soldier,  if  ex- 
posed to  the  least  discouragement.  The  consequence  of 
course  is,  that  whatever  happens,  the  French  soldier  must, 
whelhcr  he  deserve  or  not  to  be  encouraged,  receive  the  strong- 
est and  most  persistent  amount  of  encouragement  from  his 
chiefs  and  from  all  around  him.  How  is  this  effectuated  ?  In 
two  ways :  by  exaggerating  bis  own  brave  deeds,  and  by  wilfully 
and  grossly  depreciating  the  achievements  of  the  enemy.  Till 
within  a  few  years  it  was  difficult  in  French  history  to  find 
trace  of  a  defeat  anywhere.  Of  Cressy,  Agincourt,  and  the 
very  early  mishaps,  nothing  was  said ;  Roshacb  was  dissimu- 
lated or  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  ancien  r^g-tme  (as  now-a- 
days  bad  hai"vests  are  thought  to  ho  the  sin  of  the  imperial 
government) ;  and  as  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  victories 
in  Spain,  thoy  rank  to  this  day  as  triumphs  on  tho  side  of 
France,  as  did  Trafalgar  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  as 
a  bold  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  Waterloo  itself 
under  tho  same  category.  This  peculiar  weakness  of  the 
French  is  manifestly  on  the  increase.     It  showed  itself  iu  the 
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Crimea  upon  every  occasion,  and  if  ever  the  documents  left 
by  Lord  Raglan  should  see  the  light,  (as  it  is  said  tliey  will  ero- 
loiig,)  we  suspect  that  moro  than  one  proiif  will  bo  given  of  the 
proncness  of  tho  Gallic  cock  to  crow  where  he  could  with 
more  justice  hove  been  silent,  and  where  his  crowiug  was 
made  alt  tho  louder  by  the  disdainful  eilenco  of  John  Bull. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  tho  mendacity  we 
!ak  of  was  more  striking  during  tho  Italian  campaign 
it  had  ever  shown  itself  before.  When  all  was  over, 
leral  officers  themselves  would  laughingly  admit  that  at 
this  place  or  that  they  had  been  liard  pressed  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  who  at  the  time  were  represented  to  have  given  them 
literally  no  trouble  at  all.  But  they  would  themselves  give 
as  a  reason  for  tho  miBreprcsontation,  that,  if  the  soldier  were 
not  made  to  believe  he  had  done  fabulous  deeds,  he  would  be 
lod  for  nothing  at  all. 

did  no  harm,  eight  or  nine  days  after  tlie  event,  to  avow 
)  official  bulletin  of  the  Moniteur  itself,  wtiat  a  bungling 
iness  the  affair  of  Magenta  was,  and  how  for  four  and 
twenty  hours  tlie  French  had  thought  themselves  defeated ; 
but  if  the  true  state  of  the  case  had  been  revealed  to  the 
Freneli  battalions  before  Gyulai's  Incredible  incapacity  had 
them  free  to  return  to  the  iield  they  had  not  gained  at 
tliey  never  would  have  returned,  but  would  very  proha- 
ave  been  quite  unruly,  and  unavaOable  for  the  work  for 
1  they  were  required. 

w  the   Chroni^ue  de  la  Gverre  (Pltalie  of  M.  Edmond 
ier  is  one  of  those  in  which  this  extraordinary  capacity 
untruthfulness  is  most  evident.    This  may  bo  said  to  be 
of  tho  causes  of  its  popularity,  as  the  light  tone  of  pleas- 
j  affected  by  M.  Achard  contributes  much   to  the  suc- 
cess his  book  has  achieved.     Throughout  M.  Texior's  volume 
the  self-love  of  his  countrj-mcu  never  experiences  tlie  slightest 
Affi-oiit.      It  is  the  "  Chronicle  "  not  so  much  of  the  Italian 
p^gn,  as  of  the  marvellous  feats  which  it  is  absolutely 
ry  Frenchmen  at  home  and   abroad   should   suppose 
soldiers  have  performed.     We  by  no  means  dcsiic  to 
ract  from  the  real  prowoss  of  French  soldiers,  and  from 
largo  meed  of  glory  wliich  they  so  deservedly  earned. 
xc  — NO.  186.  20 


But  with  this  no  Preuchman  who  puts  pen  to  paper,  and 
scarcely  any  one  who  reads  a  book,  is  ever  satisfied.  What  is 
needed  by  Frcnehmen  is  precisely  that  species  of  glory  which 
we  should  term  Btipernatural,  for  deeds  which  were  never 
done,  and  would,  if  done,  reflect  no  very  pure  fame  upon 
their  doers.  This  peculiarly  French  characteristic  is  point- 
edly illustrated  by  the  volume  before  us. 

One  other  observation  we  would  make  on  M.  Tesler's  work ; 
namely,  that,  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  it  seta  forth  what 
the  recent  campaign  has  produced,  —  the  supremacy  of  the 
"eccentric"  regiments  —  for  we  can  find  uo  other  name 
for  them — over  the  regular  army.  In  every  page  you  find 
the  trace  of  the  way  in  which  the  Zouaves,  Turcos,  and  men 
of  the  Lf^on  Etrangere  arrogated  to  thomsclves  a  superiority 
over  every  other  portion  of  the  French  forces,  and  looked 
insolently  down  upon  their  so-styled  brethi-en  iu  arms.  The 
following  narration  will  show  what  the  tone  of  hravado  was 
among  these  men  before  they  found  out,  and  were  in  the  eud 
obliged  to  know,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  faults  and  short- 
comings of  the  Austrians  in  other  resijccts,  they  were  moat 
honorable  enemies  iu  the  field,  aud  enemies  whom  it  was  an 
honor  to  overcome.  Writing  from  Genoa  in  May,  M.  Tcxier 
says :  — 

"  Wtile  they  are  expecting  their  marching  orders,  which  must  come 
aoon,  the  Zouavea  are  huay  organizing  theatrical  ijerfonnances  every- 
where, and  gratis.  Yesterday,  at  the  Caf^  del  Corso,  a  Zouave,  round 
whom  were  gathered  some  hundred  or  two  individuals,  was  occupied 
in  relating  and  acting,  with  mimitable  gestured  and  untraufilalable 
words, 'TtiB  Lame Dtable  History  of  Boron  Dindonzell,'  the  Austrian 
licld-marshaL  Naturally,  the  mirlli  of  our  soldiers  ia  at  this  moment 
excited  by  nothing  but  by  the  impossible  absurdities  of  everylliing 
Austrian.  Our  gallant  Zouave,  then,  a  man  of  much  imtiginatioD  and 
no  slight  powers  of  speech,  told,  to  ihe  wild  delight  of  his  hearers,  how 
Baron  Dindonzell,*  commissiuned  by  his  government  to  go  and  con- 
quer Algeria,  was  himself  conquered  by  the  Algerians,  and  forced  by 
these  disrespectful  personages  to  hatch  turkeys'  eggs!  Diniloneell, 
having  begun  by  refusing  this  delicate  and  dignified  occnpalion,  was 
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I  lu)  nnny  cotipi  ds  bdlon  thni  he  overcatnit  hii)  scruples  an<l 
KJited.    But  lie  was  not  at  the  and  of  liis  gricr^.    OTtlie  first  twenty- 
p  (ggs  confided  U>  tiie  tender  c&re  he  made  —  coneoive  what !   Whyi 
I  omelette !     This  pmof  of  a  dull  und  slow  comprehension  on  tlic 
1  Ausiriiia  field-marslml  did  not  eurjirise  the  Arahs ;  ihey 
Uy  giive  him  filVy  eoupi  de  bdfon,  —  two  per  egg, — for,  said  our 
*  the  Arabs  are  a  just  nice  1 '  and  Dindon/eU,  enlightened  by 
8  mode  of  instruction,  set  to  work  with  greal  energy  the  next  time, 
and  actually  did  most  dexterously  hatch  the  turkeys'  eggs, '  in  which 
way,'  eoneluded  the  narrator, '  Baron  Dindonxell,  although  not  a  mar- 
i  man,  was  ihe  parent  of  a  raost  numerous  progeny,'     Our  Zouave, 
iring  finished   this  story  amidst  screams  of  laughter  and  applause) 
wded  to  lelt  a  series  of  similar  ones,  each  of  which  had  as  much 
the  first.     When  you  know  what  the  taste  of  the  Ilaliane  is 
r  the  farcical  element,  you  will  not  be  a<>tonished  at  the  Juror  that  is 
Bated  by  the  Zouaves  in  this  most  magnificent  eily  of  Genoa." 
t  We  place  this  extract  from  M,  Tesior's  volume  before  our 
ndors  as  it  stands  in  the  original,  —  "  nothing  extenuate,  nor 
ibglit  set  down  in  malice,"  —  because  it  soems  to  us  that  the 
"lotation  needs  no  commentary.     If  an  enemy  to  the  French 
I  had  invented  such  au  anecdote,  and  had  accused  the 
Sbuaves  of  sucli  conduct  as  is  here  described,  and  Frenchmen 
r  respectable  position  and  education  of  encouraging  it,  and 
finding  amusement  in  it,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  surprise  ; 
and,  above  all,  if  French  people  or  French  newspapers  com- 
plained of  such  things   being   imputed   to  them,  we  shouM 
doubtless  think  it  very  natural.     But  noi     This  is  the  ivork  of 
a  frieud,  of  a  panegyrist.     This  exemplifies  tlie  sort  of  thing 
which  goes  ou  among  French  soldiers  when  they  are  approach- 
"   ;  a  life  and  death  struggle ;  this  shows  the  necessity  which 
tists  in  the  French  nature,  not  for  exalting  itself  so  as  to 
uct  any  enemy  worthily,  but  for  depreciating  every  enemy 
lematically,  in  order  that  to  meet  and  vanquish  him  may 
Mm  an  easy  undertaking.     It  is  indispensable  that  French 
jops  should  be  made  to  suppose  themselves  invincible,  or 
else  they  fail  more  completely  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 
This  system  was  acted  on  upon  all  occasions  during  the  late 
^lian  campaign.     It  requires  nothing  beyond  a  superficial 
Bowledgc  of  modern  history  to  know  that,  compared  with  the 
(it  Napoleon's  first  battles,  those  of  last   spring  were  but 
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secoud-rale  acliievemente.  Nor  was  this  evor  for  an  iustajit 
even  contested  by  any  French  officer ;  but  for  the  troops,  it 
was  necessary  to  reproscul  the  acts  of  tlio  fathers  as  a  thousand 
times  surpassed  and  outdone  by  those  of  the  sons.  It  would 
not  have  been  wise  to  tell  the  truth  except  as  emltellished, 
and  tiius  wo  have  M.  Tosier  exclaiming,  on  tlie  2l8t  of  May, 
after  the  French  army  had  been  saved  at  Montehcllo  from 
being  cut  to  pieces  only  by  what  were  proved  later  to  have 
been  its  immensely  superior  numbers :  — 

"  We  tread  once  more  the  roads  that  were  trodden  by  our  sires,  and 
each  slage  is  marked,  as  ia  their  time,  by  glorious  rictoriea.  The  30th 
of  May,  1859,  give*  a  second  vietory  to  Slontebello,  and  splendidly 
inaugurates  tlic  campaign  of  llaly." 

A  little  further  on  wo  find  the  same  necessity  for  boasting 
carried  to  a  still  higher  degree.  It  was  no  fault  of  the  Fi-ench 
army  that  the  affair  of  Montebello  was  so  exceedingly  close. 
The  troops  fought  like  lions ;  but  they  were  ill-officered,  en- 
camped over  too  vast  a  space,  and  thus  deprived  of  the  means 
of  being  helpful  to  one  another.  The  consequence  was,  that 
General  Forey's  division  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and 
would  have  been  exterminated,  had  not  considerable  detach- 
ments been  sent  up  to  the  field  of  action  at  the  very  last  by 
railroad.  When  the  numbers  of  the  French  were  formidably 
superior  to  those  of  the  Austrions,  they  recovered  Montebello 
from  the  enemy.  Up  .to  that  moment  they  had  fought  magnifi- 
cently, and  had  covered  Uicmselves  with  glory ;  but  they  had 
not  been  victorious.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these,  which  are  now 
historic  truths,  we  have  M.  Tesier  writing  to  the  editor  of  the 
Siicle :  — 

"  The  piece  of  news  tliat  has  reached  ns,  of  Lhe  Austrian  funds  hav- 
ing risen  two  francs  the  day  after  the  affair  of  Moniebello,  has  eau»od 
endless  lularity  in  our  linie  grmip.  The  Austrions  are  beaten  lo  their 
satisfaction.  Tliat  is  all  one  can  say  for  it.  They  were  fifteen  tbousand 
men,  the  French  only  six  thousand;  yet  the  French  remained  in  pos- 
session of  tlie  field." 

Here  we  have  not  only  the  national  propensity  for  boast- 
ing, but  an  example  of  the  ingenious  way  in  which  Frencli 
"  chroniclers "  and  "  historians "  of  every  kind  oontrtre  to 
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disguise  and  distort  truth.     Tlie  statement  of  the  8ix  thou- 
sand men  was  quite  true  in  the  outset  of  the  action ;  but  when 
victory  was  achieved,  the  French  forces  were  nearer  tweuty 
tliousand  tlian  sis  tlionsaiid,  while  the  Austriaus  never  reached 
^Kglier  tbau  ten  thousand  or  eleven  thousand  men, 
^KAs  is  usual,  the  defects  we  have  named  are  coupled  with 
Bmalitics  that  serve  as  partial  antidotes.    If  the  French  soldier 
ae  more  addicted  to  embellishing  the  literal  truth  than  the  sol- 
dier of  any  other  nation,  he  is  also  in  better  humor  with  him- 
self and  with  everybody  else  than  any  other  fighting  man  upon 
Hkrth.     For  this  ho  is  proverbial.   The  English,  German,  and 
^Bassian  troops  fight  olistiiiately,  resist   doggedly,  bear  priva^ 
^Bons  sternly,  and,  in  spite   of   every  frown  of  fortune,  die 
Hosterely  performing  their  duty;  but  they  do  nothing  of  all 
H^is  with  gaycty.    Now  the  French  soldier,  so  long  as  he  is  not 
^Beaten,  and  so  long  as  he  believes  it  to  be  a  thing  contrary  to 
Kliturc  that  he  ever  should  bo  beaten,  is  the  most  perfectly 
Bood-humorod  animal  in  creation,  and  endures  not  only  uu- 
^pom plai ni n gl y .  but  cheerfully,  whatever  hardship  or  privation 
he  may  bo  exposed  to.     The  book  entitled  La  Guerre  d'ltalie 
may  bo  usefully  consulted  upon  this  ]K)int.     It  is  a  pleasant 
record  of  what  a  French  soldier  can   endure  without  com- 
pl^nt.     Of  course,  the  same  faults  we  liave  remarked  in  tlie 
works  already  noticed  are  also  to  he  found  in  tliis ;  there  is 
the   levity    of   M.   Achard,  there  is   the  untruthfulness  and 
^antardise  of  M.  Tcxier  ;    hut  there   is   abundant  proof  of 
^Bte  endurance  of  privation,  and  of  the  constitutional  content- 
H^esB,  of  tlie  Frenchman  in  a  campaign.    If  it  is  decidedly 
^bvantageous  that  foreign  nations  should  be  made  accurately 
^■IParo  of  the  defects  of  a  race  wiiose  favorite  occupation,  whose 
^prado  indeed,  would  seem  once  more  to  be  war,  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning  of  our  century,  and  with  whom  no  power  in 
the  world  can  be  quite  sure  of  not  coming  into  collision,  it  is 
tt  the  same  tunc  desirable  to  study  certain  qualities  of  that 
Krco  which  might  be  imitated  with  profit  by  the  troops  of  other 
^■puutries.     Take  by  way  of  illustration  the  following  extract 
^Bom  a  letter  of  a   French    soldier,  written   from   Abbiate- 
Inasso  on  the  10th  of  June  :  — 


ighl,  tliough  Ihe  wcuiIkt 
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in  tbc  day  heal  that  tvoulJ  roost  meal,  ani]  every  nigbt  torrents  of  rain 
and  iiL-avy  slorms.  Whea  one  is  caiight  in  Uieae  out  of  the  camp, 
nothing  remains  but  to  sleop  oU  night  on  the  flooded  ground,  which  is 
everywhere  like  a  river.  But  what  does  it  matter?  One  doea  lh« 
best  he  can.  We  get  capital  soups  here,  plenty  of  cabbages  ajid  pota- 
toes  Do  not  trouble  youi-aelves  about  me;  1  am  a  bit  of  a 

philosopher,  and  bad  weatlier  or  good  ie  all  one  to  me.  I  take  what- 
ever comes,  cheerfully." 

Kow  if  you  compare  the  joy  of  this  French  soldier  over  his 
**  soup  of  cabbages  and  potatoes  "  with  the  real  privation  that 
would  bo  felt  by  on  English  or  German  soldier  at  going  with- 
out meat,  and  if  you  reflect  on  the  good-humor  displayed  hy 
the  Celt  in  the  face  of  all  the  lesser  troubles  of  his  calling,you 
may  perhaps  admit  that  on  this  point  the  proud,  uncompromis- 
ing, but  "  grumbling  "  Saxon  has  still  somethiug  to  learn. 

The  works  which  we  have  hitherto  noticed  are,  as  the  reader 
will  have  perceived,  exclusively  French,  and  treat  what  re- 
lates to  the  recent  war  in  Italy  from  the  purely  French  point 
of  view.  Wo  will  now  turn  to  a  small  volume  which  treats 
not  only  of  the  French,  but  also  of  the  Austrian  notabilities, 
and,  indeed,  of  most  of  the  contemporary  notabilities  of  Eu- 
rope generally.  This  little  book,  Les  Hommes  du  Jour,  has 
had  an  extraordinary  popularity  and  a  great  sale.  It  is  anon- 
ymous, is  evidently  written  by  some  one  to  whom  its  various 
subjects  are  intimately  familiar,  and  is  of  striking  impartial- 
ity in  its  judgments.  The  person  to  whom  public  opinion 
has  clucfly  pointed  as  its  author  is  the  son  of  Louis  Pluhppe's 
last  prime  minister,  M.  Guizot.  We  will  not  pretend  to  say 
what  truth  may  be  found  in  the  report,  but  it  has  been  af- 
firmed in  Paris  that,  from  documents  furnished  by  his  illustri- 
ous  father,  young  Guillaume  Guizot  drew  thoBO  sketches,  to 
which  the  Italian  campaign  lent  what  the  French  call  actu- 
ality, and  which  have  certainly  achieved  a  very  brJUiant  suc- 
cesB.  From  what  we  know  of  Guillaume  Guizot's  other 
productions,  we  should  not  have  been  led  to  suppose  that 
Les  Hommes  du  Jour  owed  its  origin  to  his  pen,  but  wo 
simply  register  the  current  report. 

The  index  to  the  book  reveals  at  once  its  impartiality  in  a 
biographical  sense.     Wc  have  at  the  outset  Francis  Joseph, 


Emperor  of  Austria,  and  Garibaldi,  face  to  face ;  followed  Tjy 
two  statesEQCn  between  whom  there  existed  a  perhaps  not  less 
deadly  hatred,  namely,  Prince  Schwartzenberg  and  Lord  Pal- 
meraton.  Then  come  in  succession  Prince  Metteriiich  and  M. 
de  Humboldt,  over  both  of  whom  the  grave  had  barely  closed  a 
few  weeks  before  ;  the  Prince  Begent  of  Prussia  jostles  Marshal 
Caurobert ;  Filangieri  and  the  Duke  of  Modona  arc  pressed 
up  against  Lord  Derby,  M.  do  Bourqueney,  and  Marshal  Niel. 
We  have  some  reason  to  know  that  a  few  among  the  portraits 
wo  have  named  are  striking  likenesses,  and  among  tliese  wg 
will  select  the  opening  one  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  it 
being  not  only  one  of  tlie  least  familiar  to  the  general  public, 
but  one  of  those  that  bear  most  directly  upon  tlie  late  events 
in  the  Peninsula. 

"  It  was  at  H  baU  at  Prince  Lictitenatein's.  To  whorasoever  has  not 
wil.neBsed  llie  balls  of  Vienna,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  exptntn  to 
what  a  pitch  the  cborograpliic  creed  may  be  carried.  In  Vienna 
waltxes  and  mnzurkos  are  not  mere  dances,  as  they  are  elsewhere  ;  they 
are  arlicles  of  faith,  —  things  in  which  people  have  a  determined  and 
stem  belief.  In  Vienna,  Terpsichore  does  appear  to  you  as  tlie  qiieeD 
of  the  world,  with  her  flounces  of  Brussels  point,  Ler  crowns  of  flow- 
ers and  cascades  of  diamonds.  Well,  —  the  dna/ling  crowd  hiid  been 
already  assembled  for  some  time,  when  a  chamberlain  came  and 
announced  to  the  host  the  approach  of  the  imperial  equipnge.  The 
Princess  Lichtenstein  placed  herself  at  the  entrance  to  the  first  saloon, 
while  the  Prince  hurried  down  to  the  street  gate.  Through  the  whole 
length  of  the  drawing-rooms  a  double  file  of  guests  was  inslniitly 
drawn  up,  and  in  a  few  seconds  came  forward  the  young  £mporar 
Francis  Joseph,  wilb  Uii!  majesdc  hostess,  Princess  LichlensteiD,  Icaoiog 
upon  his  arm.  The  Kaiser  wore  that  white  uniform  which  is  so  well 
known  in  all  portraits  of  Austrian  oflTtccrs,  the  crimson  ti-ousci's,  and 
only  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa  upon  his  breast.  Every  head  was 
bowed  low  of  course,  and  in  the  way  in  which  the  Emperor  returned 
Uie  bow,  I  fancied  I  discerned  I  can  scarcely  say  what  slight  embarras6- 
ment  or  uneasiness,  —  explicable  from  hia  exceeding  youth  (he  was 
then  barely  twenty)  and  from  the  singular  rapidity  with  which  events 
so  strange  and  unforeseen  had  borne  the  boy-prince  suddenly  up  to  the 
supreme  pinnacle  of  power.     There  are  a  vast  number  of  small  ma- 

a  that  come  easy  to  veteran  sovereigns  from  long  practice,  of 
h  very  juvenile  scions  of  royalty  remain  ignorant,  especially  when 

i  not  bom  on  the  steps  of  a  llirone.     The  smile  of    princes  1 
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Tiy,  it  is  from  the  affable  and  eucouraging  to  the  icy  cold,  one  long 

id  scnle  of  hypocrisy,  whioh  only  the  long  habit  of  supremacy 

i,  and  which  the  novice  Emperor  had  not  yet  had  time  to  leom ; 

s  absence  of  which,  by  the  way,  iDvestcd  his  whole  air  and  manner 

■xtraordinory  charm. 
"  He  did  in  truth  look  at  that  period  like  a  picture  of  boyish  youth  con- 
fused by  the  sudden  glory  that  had  shone  over  iu  In  his  convcreation 
the  8ume  timidity  and  shyness  were  apparent,  and  the  art  of '  cutting 
dead '  a  courtier  in  disgrace,  and  casting  a  glance  of  graciousness  to  a 
favorite  over  twenty  intervening  heads,  was  assuredly  not  yot  pos- 
sessed in  perfection  by  the  newty-made  Emperor,  ilis  hesitation  was 
that  rather  of  a  proper,  very  well  brought  up  young  man,  who  was 
ready  almost  to  blusli  at  the  homage  tendered  him  by  gray-headed  men 
full  of  years  and  of  renown,  while  he  had  in  no  way  been  in  a  position 

to  merit  well  of  his  country  or  of  his  age. While  the  young 

Emperor  waltzed  with  the  beautiful  Countess  Uuniady,  his   mother, 

the  ArcliduchesB  Sophia,  watched  from  another  end  of  the  hall-room 

her  thi'ee  sons.     The  two  younger  were  mere  boys,  the  last  of  whom 

plunged   witli   boy-like    delight    into  the  turmoil  of  the  cotiUon.      I 

could  not  help  llien  saying  to   myself;  'A   few  years  more,  and  on 

that  group  of  young,  happy  hearts  etiquellc  will  have  thrown  its  dust 

and  mould,  and  ennui,  that  unescApable  disease  of  princes,  will  have 

cast  its  veil  over  those  young  browa.'     Time  has  marched  rapidly,  so 

_have  events,  and  it  was  on  the  battle-fields  of  Lombardy,  by  the  roar 

|nd  fliish  of  French  guns,  thai  we  were  destined  to  see  all  these  person- 

r  first  vision  reappear." 

After  a  rapidly-detailed  sketch  of  the  principal  circumstances 

r  Francis  Joseph's  imperial  career,  our  author  touches  curi- 

isly  and  witli  much  delicacy  upon  a  point  which  it  was  cer- 

Illy  not  easy  to  touch  upon  at  all. 

"  There  has  been  spread  a  scandalous  story,  in  virtue  of  which  the 

Gsenl  Emperor  of  Austria  would  be  simply  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 

'  Beichsladt."     Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculously  false,  and  it  is  only 

necessary  to  go  to  Vienna  lo  leom  what  credit  was  ever  given  in  the 

AuGtrianstates  lo  this  preposterous  invention,  whieh  is  gainsaid  not  only 

by  dates,  but  by  what  b  worth  more  than  dates,  by  the  reputation  — 

1  by  her  worst  enemies  lo  be  spotless — of  the  Aj-ciiduchess 

iophia.     Na     It  woald  be  hard  to  he  mistaken  in  him,  and  not,  at  the 

*  ThU  vnm  a  report  iatentsd,  wo  belicre,  in  Farie,  bj  vbom  at  in  whose  inltrtM 
wc  never  could  clGarlj  discover ;  but  il  \a  certain  thai,  from  the  liighest  regions  M 
tbo  luncBl,  it  il  an  article  of  bilh  In  France,  Ihil  Francis  Joiepti  it  the  fan  of 
HapoUon  II. 
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flrst  glance,  to  recognize  the  genuine  Hapsburglier.  Francis  Joseph 
laaa  nil  the  cliarBcCL'ristJcs  of  his  race,  frum  ihe  lluck  nnder  lip  to  the 
reirograJe  instincts.  Physically,  however,  it  may  he  allowed  that  tUo 
type  Ims  gained  ;  for,  on  the  wliole,  thi?  yowng  miui  is  wlmt  nne  would 
term  a  brillia:it  oivnller,  who  is  exceedingly  careful  of  his  attire,  wliich 
the  military  hahits  of  liia  country  enable  him  lo  vary  almost  every 

day. Francis  Joseph  is  adroit  at  all  manly    exercises ;   the 

best  dancer  in  Vienna,  the  bcft  rider,  and,  as  a  fencer,  unsurpassed. 
Intellectually  speaking,  the  be.st  to  be  sutd  of  him  is,  that  he  is  a  hard 
worker,  and  haa  learned  whatever  can  be  taught.  He  speaks  not  only 
every  language  of  his  many  stales,  but  all  their  several  dialects.  To  hia 
mother  is  owing  the  care  spent  on  his  education.  A  most  dutiful  son, 
a  model  husband  and  father.  Ihc  Emi>eror  has  all  the  patriarL-hal  quali- 
ties of  the  House  of  Austno,  just  as  he  ha£  its  indomitable  prido  and  its 
traditional  obstinacy. 

'■  To  these  trails  must  be  added,  however,  a  remarkable  modemlion 
and  gentleness  of  character.  In  saying  this,  I  mean  lo  sjicalc  only  of 
his  habitual  character,  not  of  that  which  ts  drawn  forth  occasionally  by 
eventa  wbicJi  strike  upon  Ihe  underlying  resistant  qualities,  and  provoke 
irrilation,  of  which  obstinacy  is  always  the  source.  The  heavy  re- 
fiponsibililiee  of  his  position  seem  to  me  to  have  outweighed  everything 
in  Francis  Joseph's  esteem,  and  (o  have  crushed  out  that  pleasant  good- 
humor  and  equanimity  which  have,  time  out  uf  mind,  belonged  lo  the 

Boveretgna  of  his  race The  activity  of  the  Emperor  is  some- 

tliing  really  worlhy  of  praise.  At  whatever  hour  he  may  retire  for  the 
night,  the  dawn  finds  him  up  and  ready  to  confer  with  some  one.  Till 
now,  military  topics  seem  alone  to  have  engrossed  aU  his  time ;  and  aa 
for  science,  art.  literature,  or  any  other  source  whence  distinction  may 
come  to  a  people,  his  Miyesty's  notice  does  not  apparently  extend  so 
fer.  Of  a  surety,  by  an  exclusively  military  prince  there  are  such  a 
vast  number  of  audiences  lo  be  fiirever  given,  that  the  poor  Stuaes  may 
well  wait  raiher  long  before  their  turn  comes.  Rough  answers  ore 
given  to  the  'civilians'  who  venture  to  complain  at  the  court  of 
Austria;  but  their  turn  will  probably  come,  when  it  shall  be  definitively 
proved  that  the  eternal  Militanetten,  as  they  call  it  in  Germany,  has 
exaggerated  its  capacities,  ita  imporlanoe,  and  its  strength  in  making 
itself,  as  it  has  done,  the  pivot  of  every  earlbly  thing  in  the  empire." 

If  our  limits  would  permit,  wc  should  much  enjoy  trajislat- 
ing  the  sketches  devoted  to  Victor  Emmanuel  and  to  Gari- 
baldi. Both  of  these  have  been  reproduced  througliout 
tiio  Parieian   and   iJro  the  provincial  press,  and  both  are 
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singularly  felicitous.  But  we  prefer  giving  onr  readers  the 
portrait  of  a  man  far  less  notorious,  but  who  has  in  reality 
been  tlie  only  great  military  individuality  produced  by  the 
late  Italian  war,  —  the  soldier  on  whom  most  eyes  in  Franco 
ai-o  fixed,  —  Marshal  MacMahon,  now,  since  the  campaign, 
Duke  of  Magenta.  The  sketch  is  a  short  one,  but  conveys 
a  very  faithful  impression  of  its  original. 

"  Tlie  French  occupation  of  Algeria  was  in  its  beginning.  M,  de 
MocMiilion  was  a  mere  staff  captain,  —  an  elegant  young  man,  known 
already  aj  one  of  Iho^e  liravea  who,  besides  talent  and  merit,  have  luck 
to  boot,  lie  had  ncYer  been  wounded,  wliich,  to  the  eyes  of  his  Ori- 
ental enemies,  seemed  a  sure  mark  of  predestination.  One  day  Cap- 
lain  MacMahon  was  sent  lo  inspect  a  kind  of  hovel  built  upon  a  slope, 
and  Ihought  lo  be  untenanted.  He  hastened  to  obey  orders,  galloped 
up  to  the  hut,  diemuuntcd,  and  walked  round  the  slight  tenemeoL 
Nobody  1  He  walked  into  it,  and  there,  in  the  close  space  of  six  or 
seven  square  feet,  found  himself  face  to  fare  with  an  Arab  1  The 
whole  was  instantaneous ;  the  French  officer  Is  delibemtely  aimed  at 
by  the  Arab's  long  gun,  and  death  is  now  inevitable.  The  finger  pulls 
the  trigger,  —  the  French  officer  should  be  dead;  yet  there  he  still 
Btands,  unscathed  1 

"  The  Arab's  gun  had  hung  fire.  The  weapon  escajmd  his  hand, 
and,  with  a  guttural  cry,  the  swarthy  son  of  Africa  Bank  to  the  ground, 
convinced  that  a  miracle  had  been  performed,  and  that  a  mortal  made 
invulnerable  by  God  had  been  scot  lo  punish  him.  I  need  not  say 
what  became  of  the  Arab.  He  went  to  give  an  account  of  his  adven- 
ture to  the  Prophet,  iii  that  paradise  ihe  hope  of  which  makes  good 
Mussulmans  so  indifferent  lo  the  occurrences  of  our  world. 

"  As  to  the  young  staff  captain  he  is  now  a  Mart^chal  de  France,  and 
the  invulnernbilily  wherein  his  Oi'iental  assailants  recognized  a  mark 
of  election  lias  never  been  belied.  From  so  many  actions,  among 
which  Malakotf  and  Magenta  should  be  mentioned,  and  in  which  Ida 
acts  of  daring  have  never  been  called  in  question.  M.  de  MacMahon 
has  always  come  off  without  a  scratch.  Nor  is  this  in  the  stern  game 
of  war  to  be  disdained ;  for  if  courage  is  much,  luck  is  also  indispensable 
lo  the  great  soldier. 

"M.  de  MacMalion  was  bora  at  Autun  in  1807.  He  is  the  son  of 
Count  MacMahon,  Ihe  descendant  of  an  ancient  Irish  Catholic  fiuolly 
that  followed  the  Stuarts  lo  France.  Count  ftlacMidiou,  Clio  laiher, 
was  a  peer  of  France,  and  a  personal  friend  of  King  Charles  X.  The 
subject  of  this  bic^;raphy  entered  St.  Cyr  in  1825,  inade  bis  maiden 
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ConipnigTi  in  the  expeilition  agaiost  Algiers,  \vbs  aide-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eml  AdiBTil  at  tJie  siege  of  Antwerp,  became  a  captain  in  1833.  and' 
weut  batjc  to  Africa,  wliero  (particularly  in  1837,  al.  Constunline)  he 
caused  himself  to  be  noted  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  French  nmiy.  In 
1815  MncMabon  waa  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  Firm-handed  in 
command,  fearless  in  action,  the  sight  of  his  regiment  alone  was 
enough  to  make  the  Araba  gentle  as  lambs.  They  knew  by  many  a 
terrible  experiment  that  the  fierce  young  colonel  did  not  (rifle  when  it 
came  to  close-handed  work.  After  the  coup  d'Mal  of  December,  1852, 
whicli  was  far  from  meeting  with  his  approval,  Louia  Napoleon  made 
him  a  general.  It  waa  in  this  capacity  that,  during  ihe  few  ensuing 
years,  he  conducted  scTeral  suecesaful  espeditiona  among  the  Kabyles. 
But  he  never  Bought  court  favor. 

"A  General  of  Brigade  in  1648,  Count  MacMalion  became  General 

of  Division  in  1852,  and  in  1855  waa  promoted  to  the  commaad  of 

General    Canroberl's  division  of  infantry,   when  the  latter   resigned 

bis  functions  in  the  middle  of  the  Crimean  war.     On  the  6th  of  Sep* 

iber,  185o,  it  was  General  MacUahon  who  took  and  held  the  Mula- 

lower  against  all  tlie  Bussiim  efforts  to  reconquer  it.  ...  . 
"Ailcr  the  pe-ace  he  returned  to  Africa,  where  the  late  Italian  cara- 
piugn  found  him,  and  whence  he  started  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 

the  second  corpi  d'armte What  MacMahoo  did  at  the  outset 

of  the  war  against  Auetria,  history  will  one  day  tell.  On  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Magenta,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that,  toward  half  past  five 
o'clock,  he  prevented  the  encounter  from  terminating  unfortunately 
for  France. 

■^  It  has  been  said  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  that  he  unites  the  energy 
of  a  Cambronne  with  the  elegant  valor  of  a  Richelieu.  There  is  much 
iroih  in  the  saying.  He  is  one  of  those  heroic  soldiers  who  carry  into 
tlie  tield  the  easy  grace  that  is  proper  to  the  salon.  His  is  eminently 
mge  of  an  aristocratic  race.  If  with  him  the  soldier  always 
of  tlie  gentleman,  the  gentleman  does  in  nothing  savor  of  the 
It  is  hard  Xo  describe  how  unlimited  is  the  modesty  (almost 
g  to  hashfulness)  of  the  illustrious  warrior,  who  everywhere, 
in  the  midst  of  grapeshot  and  musketry,  seems  to  take  pains  to 
himself  from  notice.  His  rcpoil  to  the  Emperor  on  the  alfair  of 
s  a  master-work  of  good  taste.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of 
an  action  wherein  so  much  purely  personal  glory  has  been  achieved 
with  Bncli  absolute  itnprrsonalili/. 

his  outward  appeai-ance  Marshal  MacM.ihon  has  much  of  what 

ral  qualities  would  lead  one  to  suspecL     His  countenance  is 

tre,  but  plecising,  and  tells  of  the  man  who  submits  to  duty  only, 
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and  of  llie  tliorough  gentleman.     Not  aboTe,  bul  Bcarccljr  below,  the 

limitldle  lieiglit,  ruilicr  thin   llinn  stout,  what  first  sirikee  you,  as  in 

I   Lamnrtine  and  General  Chnngumier,  u  the  exceeding  BnuUlaess  of  tlia 

I   head.     MncMahon  represeivis  in  our  j'oang  army  the  traditional  ele- 

menl  which  it  would  not  be  wise  or  well  to  lose.    France  ie  the  country 

of  Areola  and  Austerlitz  and  Solferino,  but  also  of  Rocroy  and  Denuin 

EUid  Fontcnoy.     For  this  reason  Marslml  MacMahou  is  interesting  to 

tbe  observer.     Intrepid  as  a  Zouave,  he  yet  preserves  all  the  elegance 

r  ftnd  polite  grace  of  a  capitaine  <iux  gardes  of  the  old  time." 

L      We  have  tliought  it  well  to  give  this  sketch  to  our  readers 
I 'in  full ;  for  Marshal  MacMahon  is,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  pros- 
I  ent  army  of  B'rance,  the  one  man  to  whom  people  look  moet 
as  likely  to  play  even  a  political  part  in   the   deBtiuics  of  a 
country  in  which,  as  has  been  said,  "  tout  arrive,"  and  where 
the  military  commander  of  to-day  may  be  the  king-maker  of 
to-morrow. 
I        A  curious  publication  is  the  one  now  lying  before  us,  bearing 
I  no  less  a  name  than  that  of  Count  d'HausEonville.    Though  it 
idoes  not  actually  treat  of  tho  circumstances  of  tlio  recent 
^campaign,  it  is  bound  to  it  by  too  many  links  to  divide  it  from 
Pthat  one  particular  epoch;  and  the  existence  of  the  war,  its 
(origin,  and  its  cessation,  are  the  very  causes  of  its  being,  and 
K  of  the  extraordinary  impressiou  it  has  produced. 
i      Count  d'Haussonville  is  a  rich, high-born  French  gentleman, 
,  whose  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  tho  principles  of  consti- 
tutional liberty.     He  married  tlie  only  daughter  of  the  I>uo  do 
Broglie  (the  granddaughter  of  Madame  de  Stall),  and  is  tlio 
author  of  several  highly  esteemed   historical  works.     Wheu 
negotiatious  were  peudiiig  at  Vienna,   last   spring,   between 
France,  England,  and  Austria,  ho  constantly  harangued  his 
political  friends  on  the  necessity,  should  peace  be  concluded, 
of  taking  that  opportunity  to  obtain  an  improvement  in  the 
institutions  under  wliich  Frenclunen  were  living.    He  pro- 
nounced himself  in  favor  of  an  "  agitation  "  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  sometlung  in  the  shape  of  fi'eedom,  and  repeatedly 
said,  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  would  be  right  that  men. 
like  bis  father-in-law  or  himself  should  bo  ready  to  make 
lacrifices  for  the  cause  of  the  nation's  dignity.     Peace  was  not 
Kcured.    War  broke  out.    Two  months  of  fighting  Doomed 
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enough   to  Louis  Napoleon,   and  the   Treaty   of  Villafranca 
was  concluded.     Then  came  the  amnesty,  and  the  announce- 
ment from  all  sides  that  tlio  French  press  was  at  liberty  to 
yeak  freely,  with  the  prediction  that  soon  the  laws  bearing 
bDii  tho  press  would  be  totally  and  entirely  changed.    The 
B  rang  through  all  France,  ajid  all  Prance  began  to  talk  — 
a!  too  soon.     M.  d'Haussonville  kept  his  word.    He  in- 
stantly  addi'esscd  a  pamphlet   to  the  Conseils   GSn^raux  in 
tile  provinces,  and  edition  after  edition  was  exhauBted  of  the 
courageous  manifesto,  which  bore  as  an  epigraph  M.  Gnizot's 
I,         words,  "Nous  n'usons  pas  des  liberies  que  Tunts  avons  ";  —  an 
I  assertion,  the  flattorlng  fallacy  of  which  the  autlior  was  fated 

'  to  prove, 

'  What  makes  Count  d'Haussonville's  pamphlet  so  very  worthy 

of  universal  circulation  is,  not  that  it  pulls  to  pieces  all  the 
^^^^Ulgumcnts  on  which  were  based  both  the  war  and  the  peace, 
^^^HkI  sIiows  both  to  have  been  speculations,  and  unfortunate 
^^^Bbb,  but  that  it  openly  declares  tlic  superiority  of  representa- 
^^^He  government  over  a  despotism  is  amply  proved  by  the  mere 
^^^Hvt  that,  if  Franco  had  had  representative  institutions,  she 
^^^^Mild  have  escaped  both  the  war  and  the  peace. 

I  "  If  all  I  have  said,"  remarks  Count  d'Haussonville,  "  be  correct.  — 

[  and  I  d(i  not  ace  who  can  contest  one  fact  1  have  advanced,  —  it'  all 

I  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn  are  well  i'onnded, — and  I  do  nul  see  liow 

^^BinA  can  be  called  even  exaggerated. — the  i-esull  to  which  we  are  brought 
^^^^■tBelt'-evidcnL  ....  We  implore  the  members  of  our  General  Councils 
^^^^K  cay  whether  tbe  peace  of  Kuropc  and  tbe  well-being  of  France 
^^^^Hold  not  be  more  surely  guaranteed  by  the  mature  decisions  taken  in 
^^^^^B  midst  of  tlie  discii.ssious  of  a  national  Parliament,  tlinii  by  those 
^^^^Kch  are  wholly  dependent  oa  the  mU  of  one  man  ?  " 

^  The  whole  tendency  of  the  pamphlet  lies  in  that  sentence, 

and  tliere  of  a  truth  lies  the  pith  of  the  whole  affair.     The 

_  effect  was  not  slow,  and  the  government  announced  that  it 

lould  vouchsafe  no  "  further  "  freedom  of  the  press,  "  because 

B  Preueh  press  was  quite  free  enough  already."     Upon  this, 

3  illustrious  Villemain  took  up  the  pen,  enlarged  with  law- 

of  cogent  argument  upon  his  friend  M.  d'Haua- 

?al ;   and  the   government,  then  fairly  roused, 

JO.  186.  21 
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opened  its  lips  and  gave  forth  the  fiat.  Public  opinion  was 
told  to  be  quiet,  or  else,  said  the  MoniteuTy  "  the  government 
would  be  obliged  to  show  itself  extremely  severe  "  ! 

With  the  last  honest  struggle  for  liberty,  some  of  the  best 
names  of  France  are  associated.  In  a  review  of  what  the  war 
has  produced  in  a  literary  sense,  we  should  have  been  sorry  to 
deprive  our  readers  of  the  knowledge  that,  having  been  under- 
taken against  the  will  of  the  country,  it  has  been  at  all  events 
energetically  inveighed  against  by  a  courageous  few. 


Art.  X.  —  The  Shepherd* s  Huntings  and  other  Poems.    By 
George  Wither.    London.    1814. 

If  a  virtuous  man  struggling  with  misfortunes  be  a  sight 
that  gods  and  men  may  look  upon  with  pleasure,  thus  must 
they  have  looked  upon  (Jeorgo  Wither,  from  the  time  when  he 
was  born  in  Bentworth,  in  the  year  1588,  until  he  expired  in 
London,  in  the  year  1667,  at  what  is  called  the  good  old  age  of 
seventy-nine.  His  life  was  one  of  great  vicissitude,  and  his 
misfortunes  were  sufficient  to  crush  a  spirit  not  overflowing 
with  enthusiasm  ;  but  to  Wither's  lasting  credit  be  it  said  that, 
through  all  his  trials,  he  never  deserted  the  political  faith  which 
must  have  been  the  result  of  his  father's  teaching,  nor  swerved 
from  that  higher  faith  he  had  learned  beside  his  mother's  knee. 
For  his  principles  he  suffered  much ;  but  he  stoutly  adhered 
to  them,  and  would  have  cheerfully  died  for  them  at  the  stake. 

Wither  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  after 
leaving  which  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  pursued  the  study 
of  the  law ;  but  "  Song  was  his  favorite  and  fii*st  pursuit."  It 
is  well  known  that  the  law  is  a  very  jealous  mistress,  and  re- 
quires an  undivided  heart.  This  Wither  could  not  give  her, 
and  he  soon  discovered  that  his  mission  was  not  that  of  an  ad- 
vocate. He  saw  that  "  the  times  were  out  of  joint,"  and 
fondly  imagined  that  he,  George  Wither  of  Bentworth,  "  was 
born  to  set  them  right."  In  consequence  of  this  belief  he 
published   a  volume  of  poetical  and  satirical  essays,  called 
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*'  Abuses  Stript  aiid  Whipt,"  that  he  liail  written  while  living  ] 
in  Lincoln's  Ijin,  and  studying  or  pretending  to  study  the  law.  1 
For  this  production  ho  was  thrown  into  tho  Marsbalsea  prison.  ] 
There  might  liave  been  rhyme,  but  there  certainly  was  no  I 
reason  for  this  proceeding.  The  essays  were  not  personal,  I 
They  were  merely  poetical  sermons.  However,  the  vices  satir-  i 
ized  were  all  in  fashion  in  those  days,  and  it  was  at  least  indis- J 
croet  in  Wither  to  be  bo  severe  npon  them.  Even  the  clergy,! 
were  gentle  to  sinners,  and  treated  tho  Devil  with  marked  coa^l 
sidcration.  f 

Wither  was  detained  in  the  Marshalsea  for  many  months ; 
bnt  although  his  body  was  restrained  of  its  liberty,  his  fancy 
was  roaming  free  and  unconfined,  listening  to  the  murmur^ 
ing  of  the  brook,  tho  mnsic  of  the  birds,  the  surging  of  thfl  J 
ocean,  brushing  the  dew  from  tho  heather,  or  plucking  tho^S 
diusies  from  the  meadow.      He    wrote   continually  whil 
prison,  and  among  other  things  wrote  a  poem  to  King  James. 
In  this  ho  defined  his  position  as  a  satirist  of  vice  and  a  cham- 
pion of  virtue.     It  is  a  spirited  defence  of  his  conduct,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  king,  when  he  had  read  the  poem,  ordered  him  ■ 
to  be  released. 

lu  tiie  volume  of  essays  for  which  Wither  was  incarcerated  J 
there  is  a  poetical  preface,  called  "  The  Occasion  of  tho  Work," 
wherein,  after  alludiug  to  his  disappointments,  he  continues :  — I 

"  I  stayed  for  my  experience,  and  witlial 
FUtlcred  myBeU'witii  hope  there  would  befall 
Something  uulo  my  share  well  worth  my  auil. 
Which  honesty  might  serve  to  execute 
Without  respecting  hon  to  please  the  rude 
And  spisli  humorg  of  the  multitude; 
Itul  all  in  vain  I  that  preferment  sought, 
III  ISirtunc  still  my  hopes  confusion  wrought. 
Which,  though  for  ominous  some  undci^tood, 
Tet  I  presumed  upon  some  future  good, 
And  (though  1  scarce  dared  wish  so  well  for  sume] 
Believe  there  is  a  happy  time  Income, 
Which,  when  I  have  most  need  of  comfort,  shall 
Send  me  true  joy  to  make  amends  lor  all ; 
But,  say  it  be  not  while  1  draw  this  air, 
1  have  a  heart,  I  li'ipe,  shall  uu'er  despair, 
Because  thcrt;  is  a  Gcd  in  whom  1  trust 
My  ooul  shall  triumph  when  my  body 's  dust," 
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These  verses  are  not  remarkable  as  jMetry ;  but  they  are 
indeed  remarkable  as  the  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  a 
young  man  scarcely  twenty-one  years  of  age.  We  quote  them 
because  they  furnish  the  key  to  Wither's  character.  They  in- 
dicate the  loftiness  of  sentiment,  integrity  of  purpose,  and 
moral  grandeur  which  marked  his  subsequent  life,  and  vhich 
must  always  command  our  respect,  even  when  defying  our 
imitation ;  and  they  also  show  that  he  beliered  iu  "  a  good 
time  coming  "  in  another  world,  if  not  in  this.  It  was  this 
belief  that  cheered  and  sustained  him  throughout  his  career. 

After  Wither  was  released  from  prison,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  returned  to  the  law.  Ho  wrote  and  published  a  great 
deal  both  of  verse  and  prose.  During  the  terrible  devastations 
of  the  plague,  in  1625,  he  remained  in  London.  The  inhab- 
itants were  dying  by  thousands  around  him,  and  those  who  ' 
could  do  so  were  escaping  in  all  directions  ;  but  Wither  con- 
ceived it  to  he  his  duty  to  occupy  the  post  of  danger,  and  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  and  most  nobly  and  faithfully  did  he  ful&l  this  obliga- 
tion. He  subsequently  published  in  verse  a  long  account  of 
the  plague,  and  called  it  "  Britain's  Remembrancer."  In  1639 
we  liear  of  him  as  a  captain  of  dragoons,  fighting  against  the 
Scots.  Now  happened  an  important  event  iu  Wither's  life :  — 
"  For  when  iltispotic  freaks  and  rices 
Brought  on  the  inevitable  vriBta 
Of  revolution," 

he  sold  his  paternal  estate,  known  as  the  Manydowne  Estate, 
raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  Parliament,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  RoytJists,  and  narrowly  escaped  death.  It  was  said 
that  Sir  John  Denham,  a  brother  poet,  begged  Wither's  life 
from  tlie  king,  as  a  personal  favor.  He  was  released,  and  soon 
after  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  Cromwell's  army, 
and  accumulated  quite  a  fortune  from  the  sequestrated  estates 
of  the  Royalists  in  the  county  of  .Surrey.  But  continued  pros- 
perity was  not  to  bo  his  lot.  At  the  Restoration,  Wither  was 
one  of  the  first  to  bo  seized  upon.  He  was  stripped  of  all  he 
possessed,  and  thrown  into  Newgate  prison.  He  was  after- 
ward removed  to  the  Tower,  and  orders  were  given  that  he 
should  he  treated  with  extreme  severity;  but  he  won  the  heart 
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of  his  jailor,  and  through  him  ohtained  pons,  bik,  and  paper- 
He  languished  in  tho  Towor  lor  Uireo  years,  and  during  that 
time  wrote  many  trcatiBOS  and  poems.  In  1663  lie  was  re- 
leased, and.  though  stricken  by  age  and  hy  misfortune,  ho  was 
tho  Bame  upright  and  unbending  Puritan ;  and  three  ycara 
later  he  was  kindly  withdrawn  from  a  world  through  which 
his  pathway  had  not  been  strewed  with  flowers. 

Wither  wrote  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  in  a  variety  of 
metres;  but  always  with  a  charming  quaintness  and  pictu- 
resqueness,  and  with  a  tenderness  that  shows  how  cheerful  and 
liappy  were  all  the  impulses  of  his  nature.  His  poetry  is  filled 
with  pretty  conceits,  and  ia  marked  by  an  exquisite  ease  and 
grace,  a  propriety  of  thought,  a  deep  poetic  feeling,  a  playful 
fancy,  and  an  artless,  unstudied  delicacy  of  sentiment. 

In  tho  poem  called  "  The  Shepherd's  Hunting,"  —  a  series 
of  Eclogues  written  by  Wither  when  he  was  in  the  Marshalsea 
prison, —  there  is  an  Address  to  Poetry,  the  cheering  com- 
panion of  his  prison  solitude,  of  which  Charles  Lamb  wrote 
as  follows :  — 

"  The  praiscB  of  Poetry  have  been  often  sung  in  ancient  and  in 
modem  times,  strange  powers  hnve  been  ascribed  to  its  influence  over 
animate  ami  inonimale  auililors,  but  before  Wither  no  poel  ever  cele- 
brated (ti  power  at  home.  It  was  Wither  who  diHCOvered  the  wealth 
and  the  strength  which  the  divine  gifl  confers  upon  the  breast  in  which 
it  is  lodged,  —  llie  alchemic  virtue  of  the  imagination  to  tnmsinute  the 
lowest  and  vilest  things  into  rare  and  precious,  and  to  make  the 
most  untowtvrd  events  of  life  lo  admit  of  a  commentary  and  an  iuler- 
pretalion  such  aa  may 

■  Sweeten  gUiInesB 
In  the  very  gal!  of  Badness.'" 

This  Address  to  Poetry  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  hero.  We 
"would  observe,  however,  that  Wither,  when  alluding  in  this 
piece  lo  the  cell  in  whicli  he  Is  confined,  conveys  to  the  mind 
I  reader  an  idea  of  his  sufferings  by  two  lines  that  are 
inently  forcible  and  suggestive.     He  says :  — 

'■  Tbis  my  chamber  of  neglect, 
Walled  about  with  disrespect." 

L^Uiere  is  a  long  poom  of  Wither's  entitled  "  Withcr's  Motto," 
21  • 
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which  was  published  about  1621,  and  of  which  more  thau  thirty 
thousand  copies  were  sold  withiu  a  few  months.  We  shall 
make  no  extract  from  this  poem  ;  but  from  the  Preface,  which 
is  inscribed  "  To  Anybody,"  we  quote  a  few  sentences  which 
may  bo  of  beneQt  to  those  who  frown  upon  everything  like 
humor. 

"  If  the  intermixing  of  alight  and  weighty  things  be  offensive  lo  any, 
let  them  underDtand,  thai,  if  they  well  observe  it,  they  shall  find  a  suri- 
ousneas  even  in  that  vliich  they  imagine  least  mtitnealary.  And  if 
they  had  aa  well  observed  the  condiliona  of  men  as  I  Iiave  done,  they 
would  perceive  that  the  greatest  number,  like  children  who  are  allured 
to  school  wiih  prints  and  apples,  must  be  drawn  on  with  some  frivolous 
expressions,  or  else  will  never  listen  to  the  grave  precepts  of  virtue  ; 
which  when  tliey  once  bear,  do  many  times  beget  a  delight  in  them 
before  they  be  aware. 

"Many  dishes  of  meat,  which  we  affect  not,  may  be  so  cooked  that  we 
sball  have  a  good  appeti(«  unto  them,  so  many  men,  who  take  no  pleas- 
ure to  seek  virlue  in  grave  Ireatisoe  of  morality,  may,  perhaps,  finding 
her,  unlookud  for,  ma^ed  under  the  habit  of  a  light  poem,  grow  en- 
amoured on  her  beauty." 

One  of  Wither's  best  poems  is  a  very  long  ouo  called  "  Fiur 
Virtue."  In  it  are  very  many  songs  of  great  merit.  Of  this 
poem  the  author  says,  in  his  own  quaint  manner :  — 

"  Wlien  I  first  composed  it,  I  well  liked  thereof,  and  it  well  enougli 
became  my  years ;  but  now  I  neither  like  nor  dislike  it.  That  there- 
fore it  ahould  be  divulged  I  desire  not,  and  whether  it  be,  or  whether 
(if  it  happen  so)  it  be  approved  or  no,  I  care  not ;  for  this  I  am  sure 
of,  howsoever  It  be  valued,  it  ia  worth  as  much  as  1  prise  it  at.  Likely 
it  is  also  to  be  OS  beneliciul  to  the  world  as  the  world  hath  been  to  me, 
and  will  be  more  than  those  who  like  it  not  ever  deserved  at  my 
hands." 

A  part  of  one  of  the  songs  in  this  poem  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable, and  will  give  those  who  have  never  read  any  of 
Wither's  verees  some  idea  of  him.  The  third  song  ia  a  very 
long  one.  In  it  he  describes  a  certain  very  attractive  woman, 
expresses  liis  admiration  for  her,  and  states  the  effect  that  her 
love  would  have  upon  liim,  —  how  it  would  make  him  achieve 
great  deeds  in  her  honor,  and  to  her  rcnowu.  One  can  per- 
ceive in  all  Wither's  writings  that  he  had  the  most  lofty,  poetic, 
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and  chivalric  idea  of  woman's  character,  and  he  always  paid  a 
poet's  homage  to  genuine  excellence  and  virtue  in  women. 
We  give  four  stanzas  from  the  last  part  of  the  song  to  which 
we  have  just  referred. 

"  But  in  ber  eyes  I  find 

Such  signs  of  pity  moving, 
She  cannot  be  unkind, 

Nor  err  nor  foil  in  loving ; 
And  on  her  forehead  this 

Seems  written  to  relieve  me : 
My  heart  no  joy  shall  miss 

That  Love  or  she  can  give  me. 

«  Which  if  I  find,  I  vow. 

My  service  shall  pers^ver; 
The  same  that  I  am  now 

I  wOl  continue  ever. 
No  other^s  high  degree. 

No  beauteous  look  shall  change  me ; 
My  love  shall  constant  be. 

And  no  estate  estrange  me. 

"  When  other  noble  dames. 

By  greater  men  attended, 
Shall,  with  their  lives  and  names. 

Have  all  their  glories  ended. 
With  fairest  queens  shall  she 

Sit,  sharing  equal  glory. 
And  times  to  come  shall  be 

Delighted  with  our  story. 

**  In  spite  of  other's  hates, 

More  honors  I  will  do  her 
Than  those  that  with  estates 

And  helps  of  Fortune  woo  her ; 
Yea,  that  true  worth  I  spy, 

Though  monarchs  strove  to  grace  it. 
They  should  not  reach  more  high 

Than  I  dare  hope  to  place  it" 

What  woman  would  not  be  pleased  to  be  wooed  in  such 
manly  strains  as  these  ? 

Charming  and  graceful  as  Wither  is  on  secular  themes,  he 
is  entitled  to  equal  praise  as  a  sacred  poet.  He  wrote  very 
numerous  hymns,  all  breathing  a  spirit  of  pure  and  heart-felt 
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devotion.  He  published  two  books  of  serious  verses,  one 
called  "  Hymns  and  Songs  of  tlie  Church,"  and  the  other, 
"  Britain's  Second  Remembrancer."  The  latter  is  the  superior 
of  the  two,  and  it  is  indeed  a  grand  collection  of  sacred  songs. 
They  are  all  excellent,  some  surpassingly  beautiful,  some  ex- 
tremely touching.  To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  simplicity 
and  earnestness  of  his  religious  verse,  we  will  quote  three 
stanzas  from  a  little  prayer  for  himself  and  family.  These 
were  the  last  verses  he  ever  wrote,  —  the  last  poetic  utterance 
of  a  profoundly  poetic  and  religious  soul :  — 

*'  And  when  Thou  me  shalt  gather 
Out  of  this  land  of  life, 
Be  Thou  mj  children's  Father, 
A  husband  to  my  wife. 

•  •  •  •  • 

^  And  whilst  we  live  together, 
Let  us  upon  Thee  call ; 
Help  to  prepare  each  other 
For  what  maj  yet  befidl. 

"  So  just,  so  faithful-hearted. 
So  constant  let  us  be, 
That  when  we  here  are  parted, 
We  all  may  meet  in  Thee.** 


Art.  XI.  —  The  White  Hills ;  their  Legends^  Landscape^  and 
Poetry.  By  Thomas  Starr  Kino.  With  Sixty  Illustrations 
by  Andrew,  from  Drawings  by  Wheelock.  Boston  :  Crosby, 
Nichols,  &  Co.     1860.     Small  4to.     pp.  403. 

Mountain  scenery,  beyond  all  other  forms  and  aspects  of 
nature,  generates  strong  local  attachment.  The  most  intense 
love  of  country  has  always  been  found  in  dwellers  among  the 
hills.  No  homes  have  been  fought  for  with  such  earnest, 
self-sacrificing  patriotism,  as  wild  and  even  barren,  rocky  fast- 
nesses. Mountaineers  can  be  destroyed  in  their  homes  more 
easily  than  they  can  be  driven  from  their  homes ;  and  none 
feel  the  hardship  of  exile  and  expatriation  so  keenly  as  they. 
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Summer  tourists  are  bound  by  the  same  law  of  attraction.  On 
otlier  routes  of  travel  they  seek  tlie  zest  of  novelty,  and  are 
perpetually  exploriug  regious  previously  unvisited ;  but  the 
mountain  journey  or  sojouru  invites  their  return  for  season 
after  season,  and  the  same  steps  are  retraced,  the  same  hauuts 
revisited,  with  an  interest,  a  fascination,  and  a  joy  that  never 
reach  their  climax.  This  is  due  in  part,  we  doubt  not,  to 
lerely  physical  experiences.  The  pure,  thin,  bracing  air  of 
levated  regions  is  inhaled  with  a  conscious  luxury,  which 
Bidom  accompanies  the  process  of  hreatliing  ou  the  plain  or 
f  the  searshore.  The  sum  of  vitality  is  doubled,  and  the  life 
if  two  days  seems  condensed  into  one.  The  undulating  paths, 
%,Q  alternate  ascent  and  descent,  bring  in  turn  all  tlie  muscles 
employed  iu  locomotion  into  exorcise,  and  give  them  in  turn 
relief  and  relaxation,  so  that  not  only  does  the  enthusiastic 
pedestrian  find  his  capacity  eiiliauced,  but,  as  we  have  learned 
by  repeated  trial,  the  horse,  in  whose  case  the  journey  is  a 
mere  affair  of  muscle,  can  measure  day  by  day  a  greater  dis- 
tance, and  for  a  greater  number  of  successive  days,  iu  a  hilly 

rtintry  than  on  level  ground. 
iBut  the  transcendent  charm  of  mountain  scenery  is  its  un- 
l  novelty.  On  no  two  days,  for  no  two  successive  hours, 
16  tlio  panorama  the  same.  Sunlight,  cloud,  and  vapor  are 
presented  in  combinations  that  change  as  often,  and  are  as  in- 
capable of  repeating  themselves,  as  the  groups  of  glittering 
objects  in  a  kaleidoscope.  The  caps,  wreaths,  and  fillets  of 
azure  mists,  the  shadows  of  moving  clouds,  the  prismatic  hues 
that  clotlie  barren  crags  with  a  transfiguring  glory  at  sunset, 
the  passage  of  dense  columns  of  vapor  among  the  hills  and 
over  the  valleys,  are  at  every  moment  as  fresh  a  joy  to  the  be- 
holder as  if  the  like  had  never  been  seen  before.  The  mid- 
summer day  is  too  short,  the  brief  midsummer  night  too  long, 
for  a  feast  of  beauty  and  graudeur  served  by  elemental  spirits 
that  know  how  to  greet  their  guest  with  a  new  surprise  at 
wery  moment. 

}  It  is  no  wonder,  tlien,  that  Mr.  King,  having  once  become 
ionversant  with  the  White  Hills,  should  have  resorted  lliitlior 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  the  entire 
hill-country  through  a  circumference  of  mauy  miles.    There 
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is  not  a  spot  that  lie  has  not  exploreti,  not  an  accessible  ravine 
that  lie  lias  not  descendefl,  not  a  practicable  mountain-path 
that  he  has  not  troddon  ;  and  he  has  moved  cverywliere  with  a 
keenly-observant  eye,  with  a  spirit  sensitive  to  every  ray  of 
beauty,  with  a  joyous  lovo  of  nature,  and  an  unsurpassed 
power  of  phototyping  upon  the  mental  retina  the  inipressiona 
made  upon  the  visual  oi^an.  The  results  of  these  rich  and 
fruitful  years  are  before  us  in  the  booir  under  review.  This 
work  lacks  no  claim  upon  the  general  interest  which  such  a 
work  could  proffer.  In  the  lowest,  yet  to  a  novice  the  essential 
capacity  of  a  guide-book,  it  is  full  and  perfect,  delineating  in 
detail  every  route,  with  its  periods,  stations,  and  facilities.  As 
a  topogi-aphical  manual,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  do- 
scribing  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  and  entering  into  the 
minutest  features  of  every  striking  view  and  every  salient  ob- 
ject. Its  literary  finish  is  exquisite.  It  is  a  poet's  survey, 
and  we  never  miss  in  a  single  page  the  poetic  afflatus,  which 
breathes  on  the  writer's  soul  from  the  Creator-Spirit  to  whom 
"  the  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element  "  utter  praise.  With 
his  own  magnificent  prose-poem,  Mr.  King  has  tastefully  inter- 
wreathed  all  the  choice  literature  and  poetry  of  the  White 
nUls ;  and  at  the  same  time  has  put  into  fitting  shape,  not 
only  the  local  history,  but  the  rich  legendary  lore  —  much  of 
it  before  unwritten  —  which  has  been  handed  down  from  the 
rude  pioneers  and  among  tlie  hardy  settlers  in  a  region  so 
prolific  of  wild  and  perilous  adventure,  aud  so  well  fitted  to 
nourish  weird  and  strange  beliefs  and  imaginings.  The  author 
has  been  admirably  seconded  by  the  artists  whose  aid  ho  has 
employed.  The  subjects  of  the  drawings  are  selected  with  the 
most  judicious  care,  and  are  sketched  and  engraved  with  con- 
summate skill ;  while  a  clearly-drawn  map  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country  aids  the  reader  in  assigning  its  geographical 
site  to  every  object  and  scene  portrayed.  Our  description  of 
the  book  would  be  defective,  and  our  recognition  of  its  varied 
merits  inadequate,  without  emphatic  mention  of  two  chapters 
for  which  Mr.  King  tells  us  that  he  is  indebted  to  Professor 
Edward  Tuckerraan  of  Amherst  College.  One  of  Uiese  is  b 
narrative  of  the  discovery  and  successive  explorations  of  tlie 
White  Hills ;  the  other  a  sketch  —  scientific  in  its  thorough- 
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iieBS,  popuUr  iu  its  style  —  of  the  vegetatiou  of  the  niouutaiiiE 
and  of  tlicir  clovntod  base. 

Tlie  White  Hills  are  accessiWe,  on  tlie  orduiary  routes  of 
travel,  from  four  different  dinsctioiiB,  and  by  the  valleys  of  as 
mauy  different  rivers.  The  quiekcijt  aeeess,  and  tliat  which 
now  attracts  the  greatest  number  of  tonriste,  is  by  the  valley 
of  the  Androscoggin  and  l)y  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  From 
the  Alpine  House,  at  the  Gorham  station,  a  stage-road  of  seven 
or  eight  miles  leads  to  "  The  Glen,"  from  which  it  is  generally 
believed  the  ascent  of  Mount  Washington  is  effected  with  the 
least  difficulty,  and  at  which  the  partially  construetcd  carriage- 
road  to  the  summit  commences.  Between  the  Alpine  House 
and  the  Glen  House  ai'o  obtained  the  only  unobstructed  views 
of  the  four  highest  mountains,  with  their  intervening  spaces  ; 
and  no  other  portion  of  the  hill  country  affords  single  points  of 
view  more  commanding  and  sublime.  An  hour's  ride  from 
the  Alpine  House  brings  the  traveller  to  the  Falls  of  the  An- 
droscoggin at  Berlin,  "  where  the  river  pours  its  whole  tide 
througli  a  nari-ow  rocky  gateway,  descends  a  hundred  feet  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  then  shoots  its  rapids 
directly  towards  the  swelling  hulk  of  Mounts  Madison  and 
Adams,  that  tower  but  a  few  miles  distant,  and  form  the  north- 
easf^'rn  wall  of  the  Mount  W^ashington  chaiii." 

The  route  of  the  Saco  valley  is  to  be  prefen'ed  for  the 
lengthened  enjoyment  of  slow  and  gradual  approach  to  the 
heart  of  the  mountains.  He  who  enters  tluough  this  gate, 
for  forty  miles  or  more,  has  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain 
scenery  growing  before  him  with  every  turn  and  elevation 
of  the  road,  until  he  finds  himself  in  the  span-wide  defile  of 
the  Notch,  with  its  sentinel  cliffs  on  cither  side,  the  compressed 
current  of  the  Saco  bubbling  over  its  stony  bed  at  his  feet, 
and  the  Flume  and  the  Silver  Cascade  tossing  their  spray  in 
the  sunlight.  On  either  of  tlie  two  principal  routes  to  the 
Saco  valley  the  tourist  may  enjoy  the  most  charming  lake 
navigation  in  New  England ;  on  one,  that  of  the  deep,  island- 
loss  Sebago,  and  two  smaller  lakes,  with  one  of  which  it  is 
connected  by  the  most  romantic  Utile  river,  so  narrow  thai 
the  steamboat  is  brushed  at  the  same  time  by  the  trees  on  both 
banks,  and  so  tortuous  that  the  pilot  more  than  once  comiiletely 
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reverses  his  courso,  and  steers  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  his  destined  port,  —  on  the  other,  that  of  tlie  Winnipiseogeo, 

9  ynth  its  hnudreds  of  picturesque  islands,  its  grand  amphitheatre 
of  environing  liills,  and  its  vistas  through  which  "  Alps  on 
Alps  arise."  This  valley  undoubtedly  commands  the  gi-eatest 
variety  of  view,  and  North  Conway,  which  lies  upon  it,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Mouut  Washington,  has  become  a  justly 
favorite  place  of  summer  sojourn  for  the  endless  diversity  of 
blended  mountain,  sky,  and  cloud  scenery  it  presents,  and  for 
the  numerous  excursions  which  may  be  made  within  easy  dis- 

BSauce  to  grand  points  of  view  and  objects  of  commanding 

Bnterest. 

f  Tlie  PemJgewasset  valley  is  the  natural  avenue  to  the  Pran- 
conift  range.  Here  is  a  defile  —  less  narrow,  wild,  and  op- 
pressive, but  in  some  respects  even  more  sublime,  than  the 
Crawford  Notch  —  flanked  by  Mounts  Lafayette  and  Cannon. 
Near  this  defile  is  "  the  great  stone  face,"  over  which  almost 
unceasing  tears  pour  from  tlie  clouds,  fall  into  the  Profile  Lake 
beneath,  aud  form  one  of  the  most  prolific  feeders  of  the  Utile 
stream  which  gives  name  to  the  valley.  Echo  Lake,  the  Flnmo, 
and  the  Basin  are  among  the  almost  numberless  objects  of 
surpassiug  beauty  and  grandeur,  that  render  the  region  of 
Franconia  hardly  less  attractive  than  that  of  tlie  White  Moun- 
tnJn  group. 

The  Connecticut  valley  may  be  reached,  either  by  the 
White  Mountain  Railway,  of  which  Littleton  is  tlie  terminus, 
or  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  with  a  pleasant  drive  of 
twelve  miles  from  Northumberland  to  Lancaster.  No  other 
road  of  equal  length  commands  such  a  diversity  of  mountain 
and  river  scenery  as  that  between  Littleton  and  Lancaster ; 
and  the  beautiful  village  of  Lancaster,  nestling  in  the  valley, 
with  the  Mount  Wasliington  chain  in  the  distance,  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  6])otH  wo  have  ever  visited.  From  a  liill 
in  tho  viuiuity  of  the  village  are  obtained  views  of  the  ontir« 
range,  only  less  iu  detail  than  those  near  the  Alpine  House, 
and  even  superior  in  magnificence,  esiMcially  when  tlio  entiro 
mass  of  crag  and  forest  looks  out  from  its  winter  environ- 
ment of  sheeted  and  drifted  snow. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  King  had  not  so  enlarged  his  plan  as  to 
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includo  the  Dixvillo  Nutcli,  about  forty  miles  from  Lancaster. 

It  18  approached  by  pasBiiig  up  tlie  Couuecticut  valley  as  fiir 

fts  Colubroolc,  and  theDCO  by  an  abrupt  and  perilous  rood  of 

thirteen  miles  in  an  easterly  direction.    This  defile,  just  wide 

enough  for  a  carriage-way,  is  flanked  by  nearly  perpendicular 

walls  of  mica-Klato,  eight  hundred  feet  h\  height,  rising  in 

needles  and  pinnacles,  and  bearing,  &om  some  points  of  view, 

■ft  close  resemblance  to  vast  architectural  ruins.     From  the 

^bimmit  of  one  of  these  peaks,  i-cauhed  by  an  hour's  arduous 

Hjflbrt,  there  is  a  view  of  almost   unequalled  grandeur,  cm- 

Kibracing  au  immcuse  exteut  of  meadow  and  forest,  lyiug  in  a 

I  Ixisin  nearly  enclosed  ou  every  side  by  an  ampliitheati'e  of 

oiouutaiiiB,     Near  the  Notch   is  the   Flume,  a  chasm  more 

thoroughly   Averuino   iu   its   aspect  and   surroundings   than 

«ny  other  similar  gorge  we  have  ever  beheld,  overshadowed  by 

sombre  foliage,  the  whole  scene  wild,  dark,  aud  dank,  with  a 

stream  of  almost  Styx-Uke  blackness  i>ouring  into  the  black- 

nese  below, —  the  very  spot  wliei-e  the  ancients  would  iuo^ita- 

bly  have  sought  au  opening  to  the  infernal  regions. 

If  it  be  asked   by  which  of  the  four   avenues  the  White 
HouDtaiufi  should  be  approached,  wo  can  only  give  our  advice, 
backed  by  our  own  example,  to  try  them  all,  and  not  iu  sum- 
^per  only,  but  in  winter  too ;  for  while  the  penetralia  of  the 
H^ouiitaia-gorgeu  can  be  exploi-ed,  aud  the  peaks  ascended. 
Hnly  in  the  warmer  season,  tliere  is  hardly  a  view  from  any 
Hittainahle  station  which  has  not  its  beauty  Intensified,  aud  its 
^bandeur  exalted,  both  by  tlie  eousonauey  of  snow  aud  ice 
^pith  tbo  peculiar  tone  of  the  scenery,  and  by  the  rich  and 
^■ftrious  prismatic  partmgs  of  the  sunlight  as  reilectcd  from 
HcloBsal  icicles,  trozeu  waterfalls,  glaised  piles  of  suow,  and 
Boatiug  crystals  of  congealed  vapor.    Let  uu  one  imagine  that 
Ke  can  be  qualified  oven  to  talk  about  the  White  Uills  by  one 
H^  those  rapid,  busiuoss-like  excursions  iu  which  our  plcastire- 
IS'^erB  are  wont  to  *'  do  up"  the  picturesque  of  this  aud  that 
fj&co  of  fashionable  resort,  checking  each  site  on  the  guide- 
book,—  tlie  pencil-mark  the  only  memento  of  their  having 
Keen  it.     One  sliould  remain  days — were  it  pos^lile,  weeks 
—  at  each  of  the  priucipal  stations,  in  order  to  know  what  a 
marvellous  diversity  of  phases  the  same  rocks,  trees,  aud  water- 
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courses  can  assume  by  the  shifting  of  tho  lights  and  Rlmdows. 
Then,  too,  in  passing  from  placo  to  place,  from  valley  to 
valley,  one  needs  to  be  choice  as  to  tjmcs  and  modes  of  con- 
veyance. There  is  not  a  rod  of  the  ground  which  we  would 
consent  to  pass  over  after  nightfall,  or  on  a  rainy  day,  or  ou 
tlie  middle  seat  of  a  crowded  coach.  We  have  made  trial  of 
every  mode  of  locomotiou  among  the  mountains,  and  our  pref- 
erence, simply  as  tourists,  is  for  a  walk  with  statf  and  knap- 
sack, with  no  pre-arranged  plan,  and,  we  would  add,  with  no 
constant  and  inevitable  companion,  but  with  freedom  to  join 
always  the  moat  pleasant  party  for  the  day,  to  lead  or  follow 
in  the  adventure  that  holds  forth  the  richest  promise,  and  to 
heed  no  counsel  but  that  proffered  by  the  aspects  of  the  heav- 
ens and  the  condition  of  the  watercourses.  We  verily  be- 
lieve that  in  this  complete  independence  and  autonomy  more 
of  the  enjoyment  to  be  drawn  immediately  from  nature  can  ho 
secured,  than  luider  the  necessary  restrictions  even  of  the  soci- 
ety we  love  best.  Yet  we  remember  that  "  it  is  not  good  that 
the  man  should  be  alone,"  and  our  Own  experience  tells  us 
that,  while  the  power,  beauty,  and  majesty  embodied  all 
around  us  is  the  most  impressive  and  soul-hlling  to  the  soli- 
tary beholder,  the  aggregate  of  our  enjoyment  is  greatly  en- 
hanced when  shared,  multiplied  when  divided,  with  those 
whom  God  has  given  us.  But  let  a  family  party  be  chary  of 
trusting  wiiolly  to  public  modes  of  transit  other  than  rail- 
roads. Far  better  is  it,  and  hardly  less  economical,  to  have  a 
carriage  —  open,  of  course  —  and  horses  at  one's  own  com- 
mand,—  horses,  too,  of  approved  discretion  and  self-control, 
worthy  to  be  left  unwatchcd  by  the  roadside  for  an  occasional 
digressive  stroll  or  clamber,  and  amenable  to  the  guidance  of 
the  feeblest  of  the  party,  while  the  stronger  indulge  in  tlie  fre- 
quent luxury  of  walkhig. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  King  lias  done  ample  justice 
to  the  heroes  of  the  mountains,  and  to  their  heroic  ^o,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  expired  when  Aliel  Crawford  ceased  to 
breathe.  He  was  m  every  sense  a  noble  man.  Of  consider^ 
ably  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  lithe  of  limb,  with  a  giant*a 
might  of  arm,  and  with  a  courage,  energy,  and  fortitude  ade- 
quate to  every  possible  emergency,  he  ia  1790  lived  alone  in 
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5  hut  on  the  mound  called  the  Giaat's  Grave,  at  the  foot 

F  which,  half  a  century  later,  stood   FaViyan's  great   hotel. 
'  afterward,  he  settled  on  the  well-known   site   where 

!  spent  the  residue  of  his  days.  His  was  the  pioneer  mind 
and  hand  in  all  the  early  and  slow  stages  by  which  the  country 
between  Bethlehem  and  Bartlett  was  made  accessible,  and  was 
annexed  to  the  civilized  world,  "  He  assisted  in  cutting  the 
first  footpath  to  the  ridge,  and  at  Heventy-Qve,  in  the  year 
1840,  he  rode  the  first  horse  that  climbed  the  cone  of  Mount 
Washington."  When  more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  he  was 
returned  as  a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  and 
in  this  new  capacity  he  not  only  was  an  object  of  curious  in- 
terest, but  by  his  shrewdness  and  sound  practical  wisdom 
evinced  the  capacity  of  the  tamer  of  beasts  to  bear  an  honored 
part  in  the  affairs  of  state  and  government.  He  lingered 
kinder  growing  infirmity,  yet  with  the  light  of  his  eye  un- 
limmed,  and  his  majestic  form  but  slightly  bowed,  —  his  snow- 
|khite  hair  hanging  in  waving  masses,  rather  than  curls,  over 
tlis  neck  aud  sbouldeis,  —  till  he  quietly  sank  into  his  last 
dumber  at  the  ripe  age  of  eiglity-five.  His  son  Ethan  has,  we 
suppose,  had  no  equal,  in  these  latter  centuries  aud  among 
civilized  men,  in  physical  strength.  Wrestling,  hand  to  paw, 
with  a  bear  was  for  many  years  an  every-day  conflict  with  him, 
nor  did  he  deem  it  a  feat  worthy  of  special  commemoration, 
when  he  bore  in  his  arms  an  exhausted  traveller  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Washington  to  the  fireside  of  his  own  house- 
But  for  the  details  of  his  hardihood  aud  his  sufiFcriugs,  as  well 
Ab  for  the  still  higher  heroism  of  his  patient,  brave,  and  true 
pfhristian  wife,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  King's  ap- 

»iiating  narrative  and  eulogium. 

ipossible  for  us,  in  the  brief  space  and  time  left  at  our 
disposal,  to  give  our  readers  any  adequate  idea  of  the  contents 
of  this  work.  We  have  done  better  Uian  this,  if  we  shall  have 
induced  tliem,  by  the  meagreness  of  our  analysis  as  contrasted 
with  the  richness  of  the  theme,  to  resort  with  a  merely  whetted 
appetite  to  the  book  itself. 

We  close  by  extracting  the  following  eloquent  description  of 
"  at,  says  our  author,  "  we  cannot  hope  to  see  again."  We 
taco  witnessed  near  Lake  Wiunipiseogee  a  spectacle  which 
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might  bo  described,  mutatis  ■miitan/!is,  in  nearly  the  same 
words,  and  which  still  remains  foremost  in  beauty,  first  in 
glory,  among  our  own  romcmbrancea  of  travel.  Mr.  King 
copies  the  record  made  by  him  at  tho  time.  He  was  on  his 
return  ride  from  Berlin  Falls  to  Oorham. 

"  The  Yupors  hung  in  heuvy  idhsscs  over  tlie  principal  ridges,  but  the 
west  was  clear.  There  was  evident  preparation  for  a  magniSccnt  di»' 
play,  —  a  great  banquet  liy  the  siin  to  the  courtier  clouils,  on  retiring 
from  office  that  day,  —  a  Iiigh  carnival  of  light.  As  I  turned  the  horse 
towards  Gorham,  taking  tho  Moriah  rauEe  full  in  view,  a  slight  shower 
began  to  fall  down  the  valley  of  Mount  Carter,  and  a  i>atch  of  rainbow 
flashed  across  the  bosom  of  the  motinlain.  From  point  to  point  il  wan- 
dered, uncertain  where  to  'locale,'  but  at  last  selected  a  central  spot 
against  the  lowest  sommll,  and  concentrated  its  splendors. 

"  The  background  of  tlie  moanlain  was  blue-hlack.  Not  a  tree  was 
visible,  not  an  irregularity  of  the  sui-face.  It  was  one  smooth  moss  of 
solid  darknesK,  soil  as  it  was  deep.  And  the  iris  was  not  a  bow.  but  a 
pillar  of  light.  It  rested  on  the  ground ;  its  lop  did  not  quite  reach  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  With  what  intense  delight  we  looked  at 
it,  expecting  every  instant  that  its  magic  lesture  would  dissolve  !  But 
it  remained  and  glowed  more  brightly.  I  can  give  you  no  conception 
of  the  brilliancy  and  delicacy,  the  splendor  and  soilness,  of  the  vision. 
The  rainbow  on  a  cloud,  in  the  most  vivid  display  I  ever  saw  of  it,  was 
pale  to  this  blazing  column  of  untwisted  light.  The  red  predominate. 
Its  intensity  increased  till  the  mountain  shadow  behind  it  ivns  black  tM 
midnight.  And  yet  the  pillar  stood  firm.  '  Is  not  the  mountain  on 
fire  ?  '  said  my  companion.  '  Certmnly  that  is  flame.'  Five  minntea, 
ten  minutes,  fiflccn  minut«s,  tho  gorgeous  vision  stayed,  and  we  steadily 
rode  nearer.  Really,  we  began  lo  feel  uneasy.  We  expected  to  am 
smoke.  The  color  was  so  intense  tliat  there  seemed  to  be  real  danger 
of  the  trees  kindling  under  it.  We  could  not  keep  in  mind  that  il  was 
celestial  fire  we  were  looking  at, — fire  cool  as  the  water-drops  out  of 
which  it  was  bom,  and  on  which  it  reclined.  It  lay  apparently  upon 
the  trees,  diffused  itself  among  them,  from  the  valley  to  the  crown  of 
the  ridge,  as  gently  as  the  glory  in  the  bush  upon  Horeb,  when  'the 
angel  of  the  I^ord  appeared  unto  Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire,  out  of  the 
midst  of  a  bush ;  and  he  looked,  and  behold  the  bush  burned  with  lire, 
and  the  bush  was  not  consumed.' 

"  It  seemed  like  nothing  less  than  a  message  to  mortals  from  the 
internal  sphere,  —  the  robe  of  an  angel,  awful  and  gentle,  come  lo  bear 
a  great  truth  lo  the  dwellers  in  the  valley.  And  it  was,  no  iloulit.  It 
meant  all  that  the  discerning  eye  and  reverent  mind  felt  it  to  i 


Tli*t  Arabian  busli  would  have  been  vital  with  no  such  presence,  per- 
haps to  ihe  gaze  of  a  different  soul.  *  To  him  that  hatb  shall  be  given.' 
A  Milfler,  a.  sceptical  spirit  would  Itave  said,  possibly,  '  There  is  a  curi- 
ons  plajr  of  fJie  ^unhtiiuns  io  Ihe  mist  uhout  Uiat  shrub,'  or,  it  may  be, 
would  have  decided  ihat  he  was  ihe  victim  of  an  optical  illusion,  and  to 
would  have  missed  the  message  to  put  tlie  ahoea  from  hia  feci,  because 
the  place  was  holy  ground.  Nearly  twenty  minutes  tlie  pillar  of  varie- 
gated flame  remained  in  the  valley  of  Mount  Carter,  as  if  waiting  for 
some  spectator  to  n.'-k  its  pui-pose,  and  listen  for  a  voice  to  issue  from 
its  mystery.  Then,  lifling  itself  from  its  base,  and  melting  gradually 
upwanis,  it  shrunk  into  a  narrow  strip  of  beauty,  leaped  from  the  moun- 
tain summit  to  the  cloud,  and  ^vanished. 

"It  Heems  ditfiL'ult  to  connect  such  a  show,  in  memory,  with  '  Gor- 
ham,'  — so  hard  a  name,  a  fit  title  for  a  rough,  growing  Yankee  village. 
But  such  is  the  way  the  homeliest  business  is  glorified  here;  sudi  is 
the  way  tlie  ideal  world  playa  out  visibly  over  the  practical,  in  all 
seasons,  and  every  day.  Only  have  an  eye  in  your  head  competent 
to  appreciate  the  clianges  of  light,  the  richness  of  shallows,  the  sport 
of  mista  upon  the  hills,  and  you  can  look  up  every  hour  here,  from  the 
rough  fences  an<l  uncouth  shops  of  Yankee  land,  to  the  mngic  of  fairy 
land.  While  that  show  was  in  the  height  of  iia  splendor,  I  asked  an 
old  fanner,  who  was  hauling  stones  with  liis  oxen,  what  he  thought  of 
iL  He  turned,  snatched  the  scene  wilb  his  eye,  and  said,  indifferently, 
•It's  nice,  but  we  often  have  'em  here;  gee-haw,  wo-hushi'  Yes, 
that's  just  the  truth,  '  We  n/ten  have  'em,'  —  ojien  have  the  glories  of 
the  Divine  art.  passages  of  the  celestial  magniflcence,  playing  over  our 
potalo-ilejdg ;  therefore  the  most  of  us  pay  no  attention  to  them,  — 
count  them  as  matters  of  course,  keep  coolly  at  our  digging,  and  wait 
for  soroelbing  more  surprising  to  jar  us  from  our  scepticism,  shatter  the 
erusta  of  the  senses,  wake  us  to  a  feeling  of  mystery,  and  startle  us, 
through  fear,  into  a  belief  or  consciouBnesa  of  GoJ. 

"The  iris  pillar  suggested  the  burning  hush  on  Horeb.  As  I  close 
this  letter,  that  passage  broadens  to  my  thought,  into  a  symbol  of  a 
mightier  truth.  What  statement  is  so  competent  as  that  to  set  tbrlh  the 
relation  of  the  Creative  Spirit  to  the  universe  !  In  Mose^'  time,  nature, 
in  the  regard  of  science,  was  a  mere  bush,  a  single  shrub.  Now  it  has 
grown,  through  the  researches  of  the  intellect,  to  a  tree.  The  universe 
is  a  mighty  tree  ;  and  the  great  truth  for  us  lo  connect  with  the  majes- 
tic scJenccs  of  these  days,  and  to  keep  vivid  by  a  religious  imagina- 
tion, is,  that  from  the  roots  of  its  mystery  to  tlie  silver-leaved  boughs  of 
the  firmament,  it  is  continually  filled  with  God.  and  yet  un consumed." 
—  pp.  271-274. 


Art.  XII.  — critical  NOTICES. 

l.—~Almosl   a    Htroine.     By   the    Author  of  "Cliarlea   Auehester," 
"  CounlerparU' ,"  etc^  etc.     Boston :  TU'knor  nnd  Fields.     1 859. 

This  work,  appearing  soon  afler  ■'  Coiinierparta,"  by  the  same  au- 
thor, has  some  resemblance  to  it  in  its  general  style,  and  in  its  portrtul- 
ure  of  character.  In  both  (he  predominant  idea  is  "  lemperameiit." 
and  in  both  the  sensuous  and  super-senauous  are  strangely  intermingled. 
In  the  endeavor  lo  paint  exceptional  natures,  the  aulltor  too  otlen  en- 
ters into  the  uonalural  and  the  absurd,  till  ihe  characters  become  mere 
intangible  phantoms,  quite  remote  from  our  human  sympathies.  Som« 
of  them,  to  be  sure,  are  very  pretty  phantoms,  and  draw  man  to  the 
earth  fur  a  moment  in  some  charming  gush  of  natural  expression  ;  but 
just  as  the  heart  is  warming  toward  them,  they  wing  their  way  back 
10  Ihe  cold,  upper  air.  As  a  whole,  the  book  is  no  more  like  a  record 
of  actual  life  than  the  atmosphere  of  a  conservatory,  laden  with  or- 
ange-bloBsoms  and  heavy  with  heliotrope,  is  like  the  fresh  breexe  which 
comes  to  us  over  tite  wide-spreading  fields.  Yet  the  practical  details 
which  recur  at  intervals  are  of  so  decided  a  nature  as  to  forbid  ua  to 
regard  the  story  as  an  intentional  and  thorough  abstraction,  and  it  can- 
not therefore  be  judged  entirely  as  a  rhapsody. 

In  the  theories  with  which  all  of  the  author's  works  abound,  there 
are  glimpses  of  grand  realities,  and  approaches  toward  comprehensive 
truths ;  but  though  their  suggestions  are  tempting,  tbeir  expositi«Q  is 
neither  clear  nor  helpful.  We  remain  still  in  a  twilight  region  of  ob- 
scurity, seeking  in  vain  for  an  outlet.  The  writer  is  very  skilful  in  the 
use  of  words,  very  happy  in  the  choice  of  epithets ;  but  the  plumage 
sometimes  degenemtea  into  affectation,  and  produces  paragraphs  of 
ornamental  nonsense.  The  style  is  in  itself  sufficiently  fancifii!  and 
arabesque,  and  but  slight  exa^eration  is  needed  to  make  it  transcend 
Ae  limits  of  sense. 

One  attribute  of  a  novelist  is  quite  indispensable  lo  the  truth  of  his 
work;  he  must  make  his  characters  appear  to  the  reader  what  he  as- 
serts them  lo  be.  It  is  of  no  use  for  him  to  call  a  man  n  hero,  if  ho 
invest  him  with  no  heroic  gifts.  The  development  of  the  story  must 
unfold  the  promised  eharaclerislici'.  Words  do  Dot  make  passion,  un- 
less the  very  breath  of  life  is  breathed  Into  them.  Now  we  think  faw 
readers  can  fail  lo  see  that,  in  spile  of  the  author's  frequent  nsserliaD 
of  the  passionate  sensitiveness  of  Arnold  Major  and  Horalia  Slandisk, 
they  are  really  hard,  unimpressible  people.     Ernesto  Is  almost  an  Im- 
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personality ;  Ereelio  is  quite  "  wiibout  form  and  void."     John,  were  he 
possible,  would  be  interesting  ea  a  flpeciroen  of  moral  amphibiousness, 
bni  H  very  "uni^nny"  servant   about  one's  house.     Tlie  apparent 
change  in  llie  aulhoi's  plan,  which  brealis  the  unity  of  the  plot,  allows 
tlie  introduction  of  the  idea  of  renunciation,  whii^h  is  bo  prominent  both  1 
in  "Charles  Auehealer"  and  in  "Counterparts."     In  each  of  the  thre 
worits  we  have  the  spectacle  of  nn  abftorbing  and  poMionate  love  laiAl 
aaide  by  an  effort  of  volition.     The  author  has  a  woman's  enjoymer 
of  details,  and  nome  of  ibe  deacriptions  of  scenery,  and  even  of  honse 
and  fumilurc,  are  very  successful.     The  picture  is  painted  for  u 
ing  colors.     There  is  evidence  of  reserved  power  in  thia  last  work,  in  • 
the  fact  that,  in  spile   of  its  incongruities,  it  has  nerve  and  vitality 
etMugh  (o  insure  decided  interest  in  the  reader,  and  to  individualize  its 
impression  on  the  mind.     Also,  it,  is  something  in  these  days  of  many 
books,  lo  attain  to  a  style  of  one's  own,  and  to  possess  pcciiliariliea 
which  awaken  the  attention  without  too  severely  shocking  the  princt^fl 
ptes  of  Ihe  reader. 


"■1.    Swanl  and  Gown,     By  the  Author  of  "Guy  Living 
"osion:  Ticknor  and  Fields.    1859.    pp.308. 

lAbrary  of  Selfct  NovtU.     No.    213.     Sword  and  Goirit.     Kew  I 
Cork :  Harper  and  Brothers.     1859.     pp.  67. 

tan  title  of  this  romance  appears  at  first  glance  merely  epigranHl 
Viewed  in  the  light  of"  the  diseourse  to  which  it  is  tlie  lex^  I 
,  it  assumes  the  aspect  of  an  insolent  antithesis.     The  Swor4|^l 
though  by  no  means  a  Damascus   blade,  cuts  into   useless   rags  th^l 
Gown,  which  covers  a  poor  and  cowardly  heart.     Neither  the  soldiei 
nor  the  priest  has  the  ring  of  true  metal,  and  the  contrast  betweeii'l 
them  is  without  dignity.     The  author  looks  at  life  from  a  very  low 
stand-point,  and  attributes  to  his  characters  the  most  selfish  and  un- 
worthy motives.     They  all  walk  in  paths  on  which  no  heavenlj'  sun- 
shine smiles,  and  grovel  hopelessly  in  the  mire  of  their  own  passions.  J 
We  protest  against  a  hero  and  heroine    such  as  Royston  Keene  a 
Cecil  Tresilyan.     They  are  of  the  coarsest  clar.  and  all  the  adveo*B 
titious  circumstances  with  which  they  ar«  surrounded  fail  to  blin 
their  really  ignoble  natures.     The  charms  of  moral  beauty,  the  dignity 
of  self-denial,  the  power  of  'discipline,  have  no  place  in  our  author'u 
thought.      Yet  with  this  heavy  drawback   and  abatement,  tlie  stor 
manifests,  like  its  predecessor,  a  very  high  onler  of  ability  in  style, 
the  arrungement  of'  incidents,  and  in  the  deJineation  of  character. 
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3.  —  A  Good  FigJit,  and  olhtr  Tales.  By  Charlks  Reade,  Autlior 
of "  Love  me  Little,  Love  me  I/jng,"  "  Peg  Woffinglon,"  eic„  ete. 
Wilb  ninatrationB.  New  York:  Harperaiid  Brolhere.  1853.  pp-flil. 

Toe  first  of  these  tales  occupies  the  principal  portion  of  the  volume, 
is  told  with  great  spirit,  and  illustrated  with  pictures  that  rcttiind  us  of 
the  delightful  books  of  our  childhood,  iu  which  the  ruffians  who  led 
away  the  babes  in  the  wood,  or  the  giants  whom  the  redoubtable  cham- 
pion Jack  overcame,  were  portrayed  in  heaTy  black  lines  and  ina^i> 
-find  proportions.  The  story  smacke  throughout  of  the  lively  romantre 
of  tho  Middle  Age,  and  is  seasoned  with  adventures  in  abundance. 
The  characters  are  individualixed  most  successfully,  and  impress  the 
reader  with  all  the  prejudices  and  prepossessions  the  author  could  de- 
sire. The  wicked  Burgomnsier,  the  mean  and  pitiful  brolhers,  the 
pale-faced  cripple,  the  strong-Bnned  dwarf,  and  the  stalwart  huntsroon 
pass  and  repass  with  dramatic  vivacity.  The  careful  hou^-moiher 
vibrates  between  her  contradictory  impulses,  the  hero  wins  our  hearts 
by  bis  talents  and  geuerosityi  but  a  foul  stain  on  the  else  nohle  and 
charming  Margaret  robs  her  at  the  last  of  the  respect  and  sympathy 
which  have  all  along  been  growing  for  her,  and  compels  us  to  close 
with  unqualiHed  disgust  a  story  for  the  most  part  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  fascinating. 

The  "  Autobiography  "  which  follows  is  strangely  dull  for  Mr,  Rcade. 
The  "Jack  of  all  Trades,"  however,  effucea  the  impresiiion,  and  is  quite 
unique  in  plot  and  interest  Mdlle.  Djek  is  a  heroine  of  the  Lucresia 
Borgia  style,  and  plays  her  elepbsmtine  part  admirably.  In  spite  of 
our  sympathy  with  her  victims,  we  shiver  with  her  in  her  needed  chas- 


4. —  TVue  Womanhood:  a  Tale.     By  John  Neal.     Boston:  Ticknor 
and  Fields.     1859.    pp.  487. 

After  a  long  silence  Mr.  Neal  reappears  before  the  public  as  a 
novelist,  and  the  hand  of  welcome  will  no  doubt  be  held  out  to  him  by 
those  who  knew  him  through  "  the  doings  of  his  earlier  manhood." 
The  years  which  have  passed  have  brought  some  change  in  the  manner 
of  his  expression,  but  still  more  in  the  direction  of  bis  thought.  In  the 
present  volume  the  romantic  is  made  subordinate  to  the  religious  ele- 
ment, and  llic  author's  own  type  of  religious  belief  and  feeling  is  pre- 
dominant throughout.  The  scene  i»  laid  in  New  York  during  llie  great 
revival  of  the  winter  of  1857  — 56,  and  much  use  ia  made  of  the  well- 


known  incidents  of  that  lime.  Tbe  author  ebaws  his  own  warm  syin- 
paiby  with  the  religious  excitement  which  tlicn  swept  over  a  large  part 
of  the  Christian  world,  liy  rsiieating  many  of  the  arguraents  by  whieli 
it  was  urged  and  vindicated,  and  by  bringing  nearly  all  of  hi«  dramatit 
ptTion/r  under  its  influence.  The  whole  alory  is  marked  with  a  de\'out 
intention,  and  will  for  ibis  reason  be  read  with  interest  by  a  clu^s  in  the 
community  that  generally  eschew  novels. 

The  plot  turns  upon  a  pAckage  of  foiled  bnnk-nolea,  which,  pafising 
throngh  the  hand*  of  a  most  worthy  gentleman,  expose  him  to  be  tried 
for  forgery.  Having  received  them  from  a  deceased  brother-in-law,  he 
determines  to  stand  tlio  trial,  in  the  hope  that  he  maybe  able  to  exoner- 
ate himself  without  involving  the  name  of  the  guilty  person.  The 
dfnouenient,  however,  explains  the  whole  transaction,  and  places  the 
crime  and  the  tihamo  on  a  third  party,  nitli  wliom  neither  the  courts  of 
justice  nor  the  reader  have  any  personal  acquaintance.  The  "  tme 
womanhood  "  of  the  story  culminates  in  the  niece  of  the  accused,  who, 
altliongh  forced  to  be  the  principal  witness  against  him,  turns  public 
opinion  in  his  favor  by  her  dignity  and  discretion,  before  the  evidence 
tbr  the  defence  is  brought  into  action.  As  the  chief  perquisite  of  a 
heroine  is  her  lovera,  the  fair  Julia  has  a  pair  of  them  in  her  cousin 
Arthur  and  the  lawyer  who  manages  her  uncle's  case.  The  lawyer  ia 
refused  because  he  is  not  a  professedly  religious  man ;  the  cousin, 
although  beloved,  is  set  a^idc  on  tbe  ground  of  consanguinity,  and  tbe 
beautiful  Julia  declares  her  intention  to  remain  single,  and  to  prove  that 
marriage  is  not  "a  condition  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  happiness 
of  woman,  or  for  the  development  of  tme  womanhood."  The  last  para- 
graph of  tbe  story,  however,  hints  at  a  possible  sequel,  and  we  are  loft 
uncertain  whether  the  perseverance  of  a  twelvemonth  will  be  final. 
Doubtlei's  the  author  will  devine  t^ome  method  by  which  to  make  the 
lovers  happy  without  rendeiing  them  recreant  to  their  principles. 

The  conversations  and  discuBsioDS  in  which  the  book  abounds  are 
lighted  up  with  allusions  to  many  topics  of  general  interest.  Among 
ihcm  arc  the  great  commercial  crisis,  the  question  of  "  Woman's 
Eights,"  the  dramatic  element  of  tbe  Bible,  and  the  "  gnrroting  "  mania, 
which  prevailed  for  a  short  time  in  New  York.  A  marked  preference 
for  English  habits  in  social  life  appears  from  time  to  time. 


5. — La  Femme  au  XJX*   Siede,     Par  Madame  Romieit.     Deux- 
ieme  Edition,  augmenti^e.     Paris;  AmyoL    18S9.    12mo.     p|i.  3Tli. 

Madake  ItOMiEC  is  better  known  aa  a  writer  by  the  pseudonyme  of 
"Marie  Sinctre."     This  treatise  on  "  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Ccn- 
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tary  "  is  her  most  solid  and  elaborate  work.  It  is  well  worlli  reading, 
not  only  for  ila  literary  flnisli,  but  for  its  iboroughness,  aculeness  of 
critEcistn,  and  moderatioD  of  tone.  The  author  is  not  a  strong-miniled 
woman,  indigniuitly  vindicating  the  rights  of  bcr  sex  agninBl  the  lyinnDy 
of  men,  but  an  earnest  monitor  lo  women  of  their  needs  Hud  duties. 
Her  exposure  of  the  fuulta  and  follies  of  the  social  prejudice  which  rules 
in  the  education  of  Frenchwomen  is  keen  and  complete;  yet  nhe  does 
not  propose  to  reorganize  society,  or  essentially  to  change  the  legal 
position  of  woman.  In  her  view,  the  e'rils  under  which  woman  Guffers 
are  capable  of  remedy  without  any  radical  alteration  in  the  framework 
of  social  life.  Her  book,  however,  is  more  remarkable  for  the  fulness 
of  its  scientific  treatment,  than  for  Jts  discussion  of  the  means  of  remedy. 
It  is  in  three  parts.  The  first  part,  in  ten  chapters,  treatA  of"  Woman 
in  the  various  positions  which  it  is  possible  for  her  to  occupy  " ;  —  in  tA« 
family,  as  daughter,  wife,  and  mother ;  out  of  the  family,  as  orphan, 
illegitimate  child,  old  maid,  childless  widow,  or  divorced :  as  rtliffieutf, 
in  the  cloister,  in  the  school,  or  sister  of  charily  ;  t'n  MOciety,  ns  wife  of 
a  laborer,  a  shopkeeper,  a  merchiint,  or  a  gentleman  ;  tn  public  life,  OB 
the  wife  of  an  ambassador,  a  minister,  or  a  local  governor;  of  woman 
in  a Tiro/iMn'on,  whether  as  teacher,  governess,  author,  painter,  musician, 
or  actor;  of  woman  tn  dotneitic  life,  in  the  country  and  in  the  cities; 
of  the  "  outlaw  "  woman,  mistresses,  lorettei,  and  the  like,  and  their  in- 
fluence  upon  the  respectable  of  their  sex;  of  the  various  classes  of 
female  reformers ;  and  of  the  legal  position  of  woman.  The  second 
part,  alio  in  ten  chapters,  treats  of  the  causes  which  determine  the  lot 
of  woman,  whetlier  arising  from  customs  or  from  passions,  —  love,  edu- 
cation, false  and  hasty  marriage,  the  relation  with  two  &mities,  lack 
of  occupation,  need  of  emotion,  vanity,  weakness,  reciprocal  enmity 
among  women,  and  prejudices  of  many  kinds.  The  third  part,  in  five 
chapters,  treats  of  the  "  Destiny  to  which  woman  is  invited,"  whether 
in  the  family,  in  society,  or  in  civil  life,  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
female  influence,  and  a  discussion  of  the  obstacles  and  helps  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  sex.  This  short  abstract  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
copiousness  of  the  treatise;  but  can  do  no  Justice  to  the  wit  and  wis- 
dom, the  analysis  of  motive,  and  the  nice  appreciation  of  the  sliadea  of 
character  and  feeling,  which  show  themselves  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  volume.  In  some  particulars  it  is  not  adapted  to  American 
society.  Many  of  the  evils  on  which  Madame  Romieu  dwells  are  un- 
known with  us.  But  its  tone  is  pure  and  healthy,  and  for  ila  excel- 
lent advice  lo  daughters,  wives,  and  mothers,  and  indirectly  lo  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  it  is  worth  far  more  than  the  romantic  physiology  of 
Michelet's  treatise,  the  commendations  of  which  to  Amciicaii  readers 
insult  the  honor  of  American  homes. 
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6.  —  Sutau  de  3forale  ei  de  Critique.     Par  Ermest  Renan,  Mcnibre 
du  rinstiluL     Paris:  Michel  Levj.     18SS.     8vo.     pp.  478. 

Ernest  Renax  is  Btill  a  young  man,  a«  yet  only  in  bis  tlurly-iCTenth 
jwt ;  yi>t  lie  lias  won  fnme  as  an  Oriental  scholar  second  only  to  thai 
of  SylTest.ro  do  Sacy.  His  mastery  of  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
Syriac  is  so  tlioroiigb,  tliat  he  writes  familiarly  in  each  of  these  tongues, 
and  in  the  whole  range  of  philological  research  he  has  few  superiors. 
Hid  command  of  the  French  language,  too,  aa  the  volume  bclbre  us 
splendidly  shows.  Is  quite  equal  lo  his  command  of  the  Semitic  Uialecle. 
A  more  remarkable  series  of  essays,  judged  by  literary  merit  alone, 
has  not  for  a  long  lime  been  L^ued  from  the  French  press.  His 
"  Essays  on  Religious  History,"  coUerted  and  pu  lished  in  1857,  were 
fUn  of  promise,  which  has  been  fully  verified  by  ibia  new  series.  It 
contains  thirteen  articles,  all  of  them  crilictd,  and  six  of  them  on  bio- 
fpruphicol  subjects.  The  cliaracters  with  whom  lie  deals  are  De  Sacy, 
the  yoiti>ger,  as  a  representative  of  the  liberal  school,  Cousin,  Augtistin 
Tliierry,  Lumcnnais,  the  Benedictine  Luigi  Tosti,  and  Creuzer,  the 
German  Professor.  Besides  these  biographical  crilielsnui,  there  are 
ehori  discussions  on  the  Revolutions  of  Italy,  the  "  Secret  History  " 
of  Procopius,  the  Arabic  "  Stances "  of  Haralri,  the  mediaval  farce 
of  "  Patelin,"  the  French  Academy,  and  the  Poetry  of  llie  French 
"  World's  Fair."  The  closing  article,  which  is  long,  elaborate,  and  fiill 
of  recondite  learning,  is  on  the  "  Poetry  of  the  Celtic  Races."  It  is 
impossible  to  praise  these  articles  loo  liigldy,  whether  fur  candor, 
inught,  originality  of  view,  breadth  of  scholarship,  or  beauty  of  style. 
Not  a  page  is  dull,  and  no  page  is  without  some  striking  thought.  The 
tone  of  the  volume  is  that  of  moderate,  hut  very  decided  liberalism, — 
of  sympathy  with  man,  while  there  is  due  respect  for  institutions.  M. 
Renan  never  defends  despotism  or  arbitraiy  power,  though  be  treats 
it  fairly,  and  sometimes  apologizes  for  its  excesses.  He  believes  in 
the  possibility  of  huraan  progress,  and  osBocintes  himself  rather  willi 
R^musat  and  Laboulaye  than  with  Monlalembeit  and  Lat^ordwre-  His 
vindication  of  Ltunennajs  is  generous  and  brave,  yet  ho  does  not  fail  to 
show  the  weak  side  of  ttiis  giflcd  apostate,  and  to  deplore  hts  spiritual 
eclf.d  est  ruction.  M.  Reniin  believes  that  it  b  possible  to  work  within 
the  Church  for  that  end  which  the  Church  carries  in  its  very  idea. 
Occasionally,  some  of  his  sagacious  remarks  fail  to  commend  themselves 
lo  our  moral  np])robalioD.  We  cannot  assent  lo  the  maxim  in  the 
article  on  Cousin,  that  ~  it  is  an  excellent  principle,  always  lo  net  in 
office  as  if  one's  successor  might  be  an  enemy."  Though  not  properly 
a  politicid  writer,  M.  Renan  has  shown,  in  these  Essays,  that  he  well 


uutlerstondit  botb  the  lUtlian  and  the  TurkUli  ijue^tiuas,  anil  lins  a  ren- 
aooable  sululioii  lo  give  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  tlicm.  His  book 
has  a  rare  charm  for  a  thoughiful  reader. 


7. — Fiji  and  Oie  Fijiaru.  By  Thomas  Wh-liams  and  Jaueb  Cal- 
TEBT,  late  Missioparics  in  Fiji.  Edited  by  Geokge  STRuiGeB 
Eowe.    NewTork;  D.  AppletoD  &  Co.     1859.    8vo.   pp.561. 

We  are  not  able  to  deisnmne  from  anything  in  this  volume  to  what 
extent  the  '*  editor's  "  care  has  been  applied  or  needed.  Ab  we  read 
it,  each  part  of  the  volume  seems  to  have  its  peculiar  style,  and  to  be 
the  work  of  a  single  author.  The  whole  ia  interesting,  and  ttie  first 
part  is  curious  and  valuable.  In  this,  Mr.  Williams  has  given  a  very 
complete  account  of  the  Fiji  Islands  and  their  inhabitanU,  the  geog- 
raphy, geology,  history,  productions,  methods  of  government,  political 
and  industrial  relations,  manners  and  customs,  religion,  and  language  of 
the  different  groups  and  families, — arranged,  moreover,  with  admirable 
ooncisenesB  and  precision.  In  the  whole  account,  there  is  scarcely  a 
GUperfluous  word ;  and  the  necessary  relation  of  horrors  is  so  tempered 
by  understatement,  that  one  is  eaved  from  the  disgust  which  the  bare 
facts  create  in  a  Christian  heart.  A  few  instances  there  are  of  incor- 
rect  English,  and  occasional  vulgarisms  mar  the  page :  as,  for  instance, 
where  it  is  said  that "  the  leaves,  when  boiled,  eat  like  tiiosc  of  the  mer- 
cury "  i  tliat  the  ■*  canes  girt  from  Ihrce  to  seven  inches  "  ;  and  where 
the  cutting  of  hair  on  the  right  and  lell  side  of  the  forehead  is  described 
as  cutting  it  to  toindicard  and  to  leeward;  buU  in  the  main,  the 
narrative  is  easy,  flowing,  and  in  good  taste.  While  it  is  tlie  more 
interesting  as  the  story  of  a  people  about  whom  very  little  has  been 
accurately  known,  it  fully  confirms  liie  impressions  which  civilized 
nations  have  attached  to  the  name  of  the  "  Fijians."  With  all  his  soften- 
ing of  color,  Mr.  Williuns  has  given  ua  the  picture  of  a  race  of  cruel, 
craQy,  nudiciouo,  brutal  cannibals,  with  hardly  one  redeeming  feature, 
either  in  customs  or  character.  The  very  worst  associations  connected 
with  their  name  are  juslilied.  Their  religion  Is  a  low  feticism,  th^ 
habits  are  beastly,  murder  is  their  perpetual  pastime,  gnuilude  ia  un- 
known among  them,  war  is  their  chief  duly,  and  vengeance  their  ruling 
pas^on.  Nowhere  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth  does  the  beauty  of  naturv 
seem  more  strongly  contrasted  with  the  degradation  of  man.  In  the«e 
lovely  lo^oon-islands,  every  prospect  may  please,  but  man  is  cmphaii- 
cally  vile.    Some  &cti8  meatjoned  by  Mr.  WiUiame  may  mitigate  tlic 
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severity  of  IhU  juilgmenl.  He  remarks,  for  instftRcc,  llml  '■  tax^inying 
in  Fiji  is  associalcd  with  nil  that  the  people  lore"!  It  is  ihp  greiit 
feetivnl-ilay,  when  the  people  get  togctlicr  to  pay  taseif.  In  this  par- 
ttculm*  we  venture  to  think  that  Fiji  will  take  rank  before  any  Chritt- 

Ac<«riling  to  Fijian  tradition,  the  human  race  sprang  from  a  fiingle 
pair,  hatched  by  llio  god  Ndengei  from  n  couple  of  hawk's  eggs.  The 
Fijians  Jiave  no  tradition  of  a  Fall,  though  from  tlieu^  Flood  exactly 
eight  persons  were  saveii.  One  of  llie  two  races  extinguished  by  that 
catastrophe  wn^  eomposed  entirely  of  women,  while  Llie  other  was  fur- 
Dished  with  short  liuls.  "  like  the  tail  of  a  dog."  The  Fijian  notion  of 
bearen  \s  peculiar.  Mahomet  esclnded  old  women  from  Ids  Paradise, 
but  Fiji  excludes  bachelors.  No  baclielor  has  ever  been  able  to  cheat 
the  vigilance  of  the  "  Great  Woman  "  who  guards  the  dooi^  of  Ely- 
dum.  That  unforlimate  elass  lose  the  Joys  of  earth,  only  to  fail  more 
fatally  of  the  joys  of  keaven.  As  human  bodies  form  the  choice  morsels 
Ibr  the  tribes  on  earth,  so  the  Fijian  gods  regale  tliemselves  on  human 
louii,  many  hundreds  of  which  are  consumed  at  celestial  banquets.  We 
are  not  told,  however,  that  any  god  had  equalleil  the  achievement  of 
Ra  Undeundre,  king  of  Kokiraki,  whose  consumplioa  of  bodies,  "a^er 
Ilia  childreu  bad  begun  to  grow  Dp,"  amounted  to  nine  hundred  eaten 
by  himself  alone. 

If  llie  composition  of  Fiji  poetry  will  not  eeem  to  ofl'er  very  great 
difficulties  to  those  who  have  imitated  "  Oriana  "  and  "  Hinwaiha,"  the 
COinpCBtlion  of  Fiji  groff  will  hardly  delight  even  the  enthusiaslie  tour- 
ists who  expatiate  on  the  charms  of  American  drinks.  Each  of  a 
orde  of  young  men  deposits  his  own  well-chewed  mass  of  yngona  in  a 
conunon  bowl,  and  the  strained  infusion  from  this  score  or  two  of  balls 
eonstitules  the  national  punch.  The  substitute  for  kissing  is  queer. 
When  Fijian  friends  meet,  they  »mell  of  each  other,  and  if  they  are 
very  fond,  each  lakes  a  long  sniff.  They  smoko  and  swim  at  ilte  same 
time.  It  is  not  considered  respectable  for  husbanda  and  wives  to  be 
much  together.  The  estimate  which  Mr.  Williams  puis  upon  tlie  Fijian 
language  seems  to  ua  rather  loo  high.  They  have,  indeed,  four  numbers, 
a  "dual"  and  a  "triad"  between  their  singular  and  plural,  and  a 
large  number  of  synonymes,  especially  of  Tcrbs  ;  bul,  ou  the  whole,  we 
prefer  the  English  as  a  vehicle  of  inlercourse. 

The  second  half  of  the  volume,  the  mission  history,  by  Mr.  Calvert, 
details  tho  trials,  hardships,  and  dangers  which  the  Wesleyan  aposllos 
have  encountered  in  the  islands,  and  their  truly  wonderful  si 
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8.  —  Narrative  of  Services  in  the  lAheratian  of  Ghiliy  Peni^  and  Bra- 
zil^ from  Spanish  (xnd  Portuguese  DominaHon.  By  Thomas,  Earl 
OF  DuNDONALD,  6.  C.  B.,  Admiral  of  the  Red,  Rear-Admiral -of 
the  Fleets  etc.,  etc  London :  James  Ridgway.  1859.  2  vols.  8va 
pp.  xxiL  and  293,  305. 

At  the  age  of  eightj-three,  Lord  Dundonald,  hetter  known,  perhaps, 
bj  his  earlier  title  of  Lord  Cochrane,  has  come  forward  as  an  author, 
to  relate  events  which  took  place  fortj  years  ago,  and  to  defend  the 
coarse  which  he  adopted  at  that  time.  His  narrative,  though  gossip- 
ing and  egotistical,  is  interesting  and  well  written,  and  is  confirmed  bj 
numerous  citations  from  unpublished  documents.  The  first  volume  is 
devoted  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Chilian  squadron 
while  under  his  command,  and  to  the  transactions  on  the  western  coast 
of  South  America  in  which  he  was  a  principal  actor,  from  his  arrival 
at  Valparaiso  in  November,  1818,  until  his  departure  from  Chili,  in 
January,  1823.  During  this  period  his  chief  exploits  were  the  capture 
of  Yaldivia  and  the  catting  out  of  the  frigate  Esmeralda  in  the  port  of 
Callao ;  and  doubtless  his  services  were  of  much  importance  in  dear- 
ing  the  Pacific  of  Spanish  armed  vessels,  and  in  supporting  the  army 
in  their  operations  on  the  land.  But  he  was  almost  constantly  involved 
in  disputes  with  the  Chilian  authorities,  principally  on  account  of  their 
neglect  to  pay  the  seamen,  and  to  provide  for  the  proper  equipment  of 
the  navy ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  1823  he  accepted  the  command  of 
the  Brazilian  squadron,  and  left  Chili  in  disgust.  He  at  once  trans- 
ferred the  scene  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  South  American  independ- 
ence to  the  eastern  coast,  where  he  won  scarcely  less  reputation  as  a 
bold  and  enterprising  leader  than  he  had  acquired  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Continent.  To  the  record  of  his  services  on  the  Atlantic,  the  sec- 
ond volume  is  exclusively  devoted ;  and,  like  the  first  volume,  it  contains 
a  very  curious  narrative  of  brilliant  enterprises  accomplished  in  the 
midst  of  intrigues  and  dissensions.  Lord  Cochrane  was  certainly  a 
very  able  and  energetic  officer ;  but  he  had  little  skill  in  adapting  him- 
self to  Spanish  and  Portuguese  manners,  and  his  self-conceit  was  un- 
bounded. While  his  volumes  show  how  efficiently  he  labored  for  the 
cause  which  he  had  espoused,  they  contain  too  many  proofs  of  egotism 
and  self-sufficiency  to  permit  any  one  to  doubt  that  his  Lordship  was 
often  an  uncomfortable  ally.  Still,  they  furnish  a  very  satisfactory 
justification  of  his  conduct,  and  throw  considerable  light  on  the  history 
of  three  of  the  principal  South  American  states.  We  shall  look  widi 
interest  for  the  publication  of  the  volume  in  which  he  proposes  to  fur- 
nish an  account  of  his  connection  with  the  Greek  Revolution. 


EO.^  Bmoow's  MEMoni  of  tttler.  2BT 

fc— yAc  Portrait  of  a  Christian  Gfiitlftnim.  —  Afemoir  nf  Patrick 
flraxr  TytUr,  Author  of  tht  "History  of  Scotland."  lly  hU 
■  Friend,  the  Kev.  Joiis  W.  Bobg(is.  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Orkl  Col- 
plege,  Oxford.  Second  E^Uliou.  London ;  Jobn  Murraj'.  18o9. 
1 12rao.     i>i>.  lii.  uiid  SG8. 

^The  literary  merits  of  this  Memoir  iire  not  of  a  bigli  order,  but  llie 
I  which  it  commemorates  was  so  i>ure  imd  nolile,  Ibal  it  would  be 
Worthy  of  stndy  even  in  a  mm-h  moro  imperfect  record.  Patriclt  Fra- 
eer  Tytler  was  neither  a  great  man  nor  a  very  eminent  historian,  and 
hiB  chief  daim  to  remembrance  nriscs  from  the  inlegri^  of  his  char- 
ter, his  humble  piety,  and  his  fiilelily  in  all  Uie  relations  of  hfe.  He 
1  bom  in  Ediiibui-gh  on  the  ^Oth  of  August,  1791,  and  was  the 
ingest  sou  of  Lord  Woodhouselee,  a  disliugui?hed  Scotch  jurist,  and 
n  of  William  Tytler,  a  scarcely  less  distinguished  Scotch  bisto* 
His  preparatory  studies  were  pursued  in  his  tiative  country,  and 
%  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  to  England  to  complete  his  educa- 
n  under  tbe  care  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  Here 
lie  soon  gave  evidence  of  a  taste  for  liistorical  studies,  devoting  all  his 
epnre  lime  to  English  reading,  and  particularly  History.  "  What  do 
you  lliink  of  History,  my  dear  Snndie?"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  liis 
brother.  "To  me  it  seems  to  be  the  noblest  of  all  studies.  To  say 
that  it  is  entertaining,  is  its  least  praise.  It  is  the  school  of  statesmen 
and  warriors ;  and  the  pleasure  next  to  living  in  the  times,  and  being  a 
witness  to  tbe  actions  of  these,  is  that  of  reading  their  life  and  actions." 
After  leaving  school  he  studied  law,  and  in  July,  1813,  be  was  admitted 
into  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  For  several  years  be  pursued  his  pro- 
fession with  considerable  zeal ;  but  it  did  not  prove  very  lucrative,  and 
gradually  his  thoughts  became  more  and  more  directed  toward  literary 
avocations.  His  first  work  was  an  '•  Historical  and  Critical  Essay  on 
the  Life  of  Crichlon,"  which  was  written  in  the  early  part  of  1817,  and 
was  afterward  expanded  into  a  "Life  of  James  Criehton  of  Cluny, 
commonly  called  the  Admirable  Criehton,"  which  was  published  in 
1813,  when  he  was  in  his  tweuty-cigbth  year.  In  March,  182G.  he 
was  married ;  and  two  years  later  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
History  of  Scotland,  a  work  of  considerable  research  and  ability,  ex- 
tending to  nine  volumes,  the  last  of  which  was  not  published  until  1843. 
In  the  early  part  of  18S5,  bis  wife,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  many  admirable  qualities,  died.  Tytler's  grief  was  deep  and  sin- 
I  yet  he  prosecuted  bis  literary  labors  with  undiminiahed  leal. 
eside  tbe  works  nirendy  mentioued,  his  principal  publications  were 
B  Lives  of  Scottish  Wortliies,  in  Murray's  Family  Library ;  a  Life  of 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  a  Life  of  Henxy  VIII.,  in  the  Edinburgh  Cab- 
inet Library ;  an  Historical  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Discovery 
in  America ;  and  two  volumes  of  unpublished  letters  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  England  under  Edward  VI.  and  Mary.  He  also  published 
at  different  times  several  minor  historical  works  and  essays.  On  the 
12th  of  August,  1845,  he  was  again  married.  But  his  new  experience 
of  wedded  life  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  continuance.  His  health 
was  rapidly  failing,  and  on  the  24th  of  December,  1849,  death  termi- 
nated his  sufferings. 

Such,  in  meagre  oudine,  was  Tytler^s  life.  It  has  little  of  stirring 
incident,  and  little  breadth  of  interest  But  everywhere  we  see  evi- 
dence that  he  possessed  in  large  measure  the  graces  of  character  which 
become  a  Christian  gentleman.  His  works  will  scarcely  maintain  a 
permanent  place  in  English  literature ;  and  it  is  on  a  knowledge  of  his 
manly  virtues  that  whatever  reputation  he  may  possess  must  rest. 
Throughout  his  career  we  see  nothing  that  is  not  devoted,  generous, 
and  self-sacrificing,  and  the  lives  of  few  men  of  letters  have  been  char- 
acterized by  greater  sweetness  of  temper,  or  a  more  sincere  and  hum- 
ble piety.  Mr.  Burgon's  narrative  is  oflen  feeble,  and  even  puerile ; 
but  his  extracts  from  his  friend's  letters  and  diaries  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, replete  with  interest  and  instruction. 


10.  —  A  Manual  of  Latin  Prosody.    By  William  Ramsay,  M.  A., 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  Second  Edition.  London  and  Glasgow :  Richard 
Griffin  &  Co.,  Publishers  to  the  University  of  Glasgow.  1859.  8vo. 
pp.  320. 

The  superficial  way  in  which  Prosody  is  commonly  taught,  and  the 
mechanical  and  unscientific  character  of  works  on  the  subject,  have 
rather  brought  the  study  into  disrepute.  Professor  Ramsay's  work, 
while  it  gives  some  interesting  results,  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  the 
times.  Two  things  in  the  plan  and  execution  of  his  Manual  are  par- 
ticularly objectionable. 

1.  He  excludes  the  Comic  Dramatists,  Plautus  and  Terence,  "  and 
this,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  for  the  best  possible  reason :  we  are  still 
ignorant  of  the  laws  by  which  their  verse  is  regulated,  if  indeed  they 
did  think  it  necessary  to  confine  themselves  within  the  limits  of  any 
well-defined  rules.  Notwithstanding  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Eras- 
mus, Scaliger,  Faber,  Hare,  Bentley,  Hermann,  and  a  host  of  others, 
the  Latin  comic  metres  are  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity,  and  the 
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ori^nul  Usi  has  in  numerous  pnssages  beeii  mercili'«8ly  tunngk-d  by 
the  vnin  ctTorls  of  ingenious  men  to  force  it  into  a(»!urUani;e  wiih  Liidr 


To  BXclude  tbe  Dramaliats  in  a  Latin  Prasudjr  is  like  excluding 
Homer  in  the  elmly  of  Gi'eok.  In  tlie  subsequent  writers  wc  may 
indeed  trace  a  pai't  uf  tbe  liistory  of  tbc  language  ;  we  see  change  ufVer 
diange  gradually  crec[iing  in,  from  Lucrciina  to  Ausoiiius  and  Clan- 
^on.  But  the  Di'amiitJsLt,  compared  wtib  the  writers  of  the  claesicAl 
period,  give  us  a  far  wider  runge  of  coinparisou.  from  the  Drama- 
tists, and  from  them  chiefly,  we  Icnrn  to  what  terrible  mutilalions  and 
twists  the  Latin  language  was  subjected,  in  order  to  St  it  tor  tlie  meas- 
ure whicti  vui  most  foreign  to  its  whole  nature  and  Etructurc.  the  I>Hc- 
^lic  UexamL'ter.  And  it  is  precisely  the  prosoilical  element  of  the 
dromA  which  is  to  connect  Prosody  with  other  deparlmcnl«  of  |>liilo- 
It^cal  reeearch,  and  thus  lo  make  of  it  something  more  than  n  drill- 
pioeaiS  for  students  in  their  novitiute. 

One  of  the  changes  above  referred  to  is  the  change  of  a  final  in 
verbs:  the  long  o,  corresponding  to  the  a  in  ^ouXiCm,  having  been 
gradually  displaced  by  a  dipt  o.  This  is  a  change  which  may  be 
tnccd  in  hexameter  verse.  But  in  many  matters  the  heroic  ver!^e 
leavea  us  totally  in  the  dark.  It  foils  to  show  the  prosodical  concord- 
once  between  the  long  end-vowel  of  the  Greek  verbal  noun,  as  in 
aoT^p,  ^ifrup-  ""id  the  Latin  Sr,  as  in  exercitSr.  Dramatic  forms  like 
txtreitor,  amatCir,  gubemalOr,  &c.  fill  ibe  gap,  nnd  sliow  that  this  ler- 
ninntiati  was  originally  long,  and  shortened  in  the  eourse  of  time,  pre- 
cisely like  the  o  in  verbs.  The  eomparalivo  of  tlie  adjective  in  or, 
which  in  the  Augustan  poets  is  nniformly  short,  is  proved  in  like  man- 
ner to  have  been  originally  long.  Tbe  second  person  singidar  of  the 
verb  $um,  which  tlie  Prosody  gives  as  solely  h,  was  originally  et.  On 
the  qusnlity  of  the  verbal  terminations,  with  which  Professor  Itamaay 
bu  much  trouble,  important  light  would  be  shed  fi'om  (he  same  source. 
Monosyllables  like  iiovei,  nat'em,  ovi»,  cotne  nearer  to  0oSc,  hCv.  Sit  {alt) 
than  (he  Augustan  forms,  and  give  a  welcome  hint  of  the  difierences 
which  may  have  existed  between  the  written  and  the  spoken  language. 
According  to  Professor  Itamsay,  "  there  is  no  authority  for  nftmiu  with 
the  penult  long,  and  none  to  determine  the  quantity  in  soHiu."  The 
hilter  occurs  in  Terence's  Ilcaulonlimoroumenos,  129,  Ihongh  the  ex- 
ample is,  lo  be  sure,  not  decisive.  Bui  aUerl'ia  is  now  known  even  to 
the  compilers  of  elementary  books. 

It  may  be  repeated,  then,  as  an  eslablisbed  fact,  that  no  Ireaiment  of 
Prosody  which  cxchid<is  the  Drainalisls  can  bo  satisfactory,  or  can  fnve 
ft  Bcienljfio  account  of  ibe  phenomena  with  which  it  has  lo  deal.     As  lo 
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Professor  Eamsaj's  statements  on  the  condition  of  the  texts  of  the 
Dramatists,  they  are  true  onlj  of  English  editions. 

2.  The  second  defect  in  Professor  Ramsay's  book  is  a  radical  one, 
and  seriously  lessens  its  value  as  a  practical  work.  He  expresses  his 
obligations  to  the  Aristarchus  of  Vossius,  from  which  he  has  taken 
many  of  his  materials.  But  unfortunately  in  the  use  of  these  materials 
Professor  Ramsay  employs  the  loosest  kind  of  criticbm.  To  him  the 
Bipont  editors  are  invested  with  a  halo  of  awful  majesty.  The  names  of 
Heinsius  and  Burman  (as  he  spells  it)  are  unanswerable  arguments. 
On  Juvenal  he  appeals  to  Ruperti.  Many  phenomena  are  proved  by 
spurious  readings  from  Lucretius.  No  reliance,  therefore,  can  be 
placed  on  the  mass  of  his  deductions,  and  pupils  who  use  his  book  will 
load  their  memories  with  much  that  they  will  have  to  unlearn.  For 
judicious  teachers,  who  can  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false, 
and  erase  the  many  erroneous  examples,  the  Manual  may  not  be  with- 
out its  use.  But  it  is  a  bad  book  for  boys  who  cannot  thus  discriminate 
remota  erroris  nebula. 


11.  —  Vicissitudes  of  Families^  and  other  Essays,  By  Sir  Bernard 
Burke,  Ulster  King  of  Arms.  London :  Longman,  Green,  Long- 
man, and  Roberts.     1859.     12mo.     pp.  437. 

This  volume  belongs  to  a  class  of  works  which  are  both  interesting 
and  suggestive,  though  they  add  little  of  positive  value  to  the  historical 
knowledge  of  the  reader.  It  comprises  six  essays  on  topics  connected 
with  English  history  and  genealogy,  by  a  writer  who  is  well  known  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  his  numerous  contributions  to  these 
studies.  Of  the  papers  now  published,  the  first  and  longest  relates  to 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  the  histories  of  the  Percys,  Ne- 
villes, Stuarts,  Cromwells,  and  other  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  families 
of  historical  celebrity,  and  includes  many  striking  illustrations  of  the 
instability  of  all  things  human.  Following  this  we  liave  a  brief  and 
instructive  paper  on  the  Landmarks  of  Genealogy,  embodying  much 
information  in  regard  to  the  various  sources  from  which  the  details  of 
family  history  may  be  most  readily  obtained.  The  third  paper  is  en- 
titled "  The  Double  Sojourn  of  Genius  at  Beaconsfield,"  and  contains 
a  brief  notice  of  the  country  life  of  Waller  and  Edmund  Burke.  The 
next  essay  contains  some  pleasant  Recollections  of  English  Counties, 
w^itli  notices  of  many  of  the  most  noted  castles,  baronial  halls,  and 
other  places  of  historic  interest.  From  this  we  pass  to  an  excellent 
paper  on  Heraldry,  explaining  to  the  unlearned  reader  its  various  de- 
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vices,  and  tlirowlng  mucU  light  on  the  subject  of  aiuiorial  benringF, 
riuarterin^  anJ  llie  like.  Tlie  last  pa)ier  is  a  short  review  of  the 
Harquia  of  Kil(lare*s  historical  Recount  of  his  tmccalora,  the  Gcraldines. 
From  t]ii3  enumeration  of  his  subjects  it  will  be  seen  that  the  autLor 
has  pnnluced  a  work  of  limited  interest  indeed,  but  one  which  com- 
prises much  information  not  readily  to  be  obtained  in  any  similar 
volume. 


12. —  Taelve  Teartofa  Soldier's  I^e  in  India:  being  Extract!  from 
tht  Letters  of  the  late  Majok  W.  S.  R.  Hoi>son,  B.  A.,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, GambridgBt  First  Bengal  European  Futileers,  Commandant  of 
Hodton's  Horse.  Including  a  Personal  NurrtUive  of  the  Siege  of 
Delhi  and  Capture  of  the  King  and  Princes.  Edited  by  his  Brother, 
tte  Rbv-  Georob  H.  Hodson,  M.  A.,  Senior  Follow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  From  the  Third  and  enlarged  English  Edi- 
tion.    Boston:  Ticknorand  Fields.     18GQ.     12mo.  pji.  444. 

NowBERE  else  liave  courage,  energy,  and  perseverance  been  more 
conspicuously  exhibited  thai)  among  tbe  English  in  India ;  and  tew 
persons  tliere  have  acquired  a  higher  reputation  for  these  qualities 
than  the  enbject  of  this  memoir.  Born  in  March,  1821,  he  went  to 
Bugbj  when  he  was  Iburlccn  years  old,  and  remained  there  until  he 
was  nineteen.  He  was  then  eolered  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
and  was  graduated  in  1844.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year 
he  entered  tlie  military  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
uuled  for  Calcutta.  His  first  employment  was  in  tlie  war  agHinst  tlie 
Sikhs,  where  he  disphiyed  much  courage;  but  on  the  annexalion  of  the 
Fiuyaub  be  was  transferred  fivm  tbe  military  to  the  civil  service,  la 
which  be  continued  for  two  years.  He  wns  Ihen  married,  and  about 
tbe  same  timo  lie  wns  appointed  to  the  conimand  of  tbe  Guides,  tlie 
corps  in  which  be  bad  first  attracted  notice.  Reverses,  however,  soon 
clouded  his  prospects,  and  some  unfounded  charges  were  brought  against 
ilhn  which  occasioned  hbn  much  trouble,  though  he  was  at  length 
wholly  exonerated  from  tliem.  When  the  mutiny  of  lSii7  broke  out 
His  regiment  waa  ordered  to  march  to  Delhi,  and  in  tbe  campaign  which 
followed  he  acquired  his  chief"  fame.  The  record  of  his  services  dur- 
ing this  period  fills  about  half  of  the  volume,  and  is  crowded  with  bril- 
liant exploita.  His  death  occurred  on  the  12th  of  Alurch,  lSii6,  from 
a  wound  received  tbe  day  betbre  in  an  attack  on  the  Begum's  Palace 
fit  I>ncknow. 

Throughout  the  volume  tbe  editor  has  confined  himself  almost  ex- 
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closively  to  his  brother^s  letters,  adding  onlj  such  brief  illustrative  re- 
marks as  are  necessarj  to  preserve  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  The 
letters  are  written  in  an  unpretending  style,  and  furnish  a  very  inter- 
esting narrative  of  the  events  in  which  Major  Hodson  acted  so  honor- 
able a  part,  while  they  reveal  to  us  the  whole  character  of  the  man. 
They  show  how  worthy  he  was  of  the  affection  which  his  Mends 
lavished  on  him,  and  how  faithfully  he  endeavored  to  discharge  every 
duty  as  a  soldier  and  a  man.  Both  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
India  and  as  a  persoiid  memoir,  the  volume  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
recent  works  of  its  class. 


13.  —  The  Logic  of  Political  Economy,  and  other  Papers.  By 
Thomas  De  Quincet,  Author  of  ^Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium-Eater,"  etc  Boston:  Ticknor  and  Fields.  1859.  16mo. 
pp.  887. 

There  is  no  more  striking  characteristic  of  Mr.  De  Quincey's  writ- 
ings than  the  remarkable  versatility  of  their  author.  Within  the  long 
period  of  his  literary  life  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  industrious  of 
men;  and  a  distribution  of  the  papers  contained  in  the  twenty-two 
volumes  of  his  Miscellaneous  Writings  would  afford  specimens  of  nearly 
every  kind  of  prose  composition.  Even  the  single  volume  before  us 
comprises  papers  in  the  four  departments  of  political  economy,  history, 
biography,  and  fiction ;  and  several  of  the  previous  volumes  exhibit  as 
great  a  variety.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  however,  that  one  who 
tries  his  hand  at  so  many  kinds  of  pen-crafl  should  always  excel ;  yet 
such  is  the  force  of  De  Quincey's  intellect,  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagina- 
tion, and  the  charm  of  his  style,  that  he  throws  a  new  and  peculiar 
interest  over  every  subject  which  he  discusses,  while  his  fictitious  nar- 
ratives in  general  rivet  the  attention  of  the  reader  with  a  power  not 
easily  resisted.  In  the  volume  now  before  us,  the  first  and  longest 
paper  presents  a  very  ingenious  and  elaborate  discussion  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  political  economy,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  term  ^  value,''  but  also  touching  the 
subjects  of  rent,  wages,  and  profits.  Like  all  of  Mr.  De  Quincey's  criti- 
cal and  controversial  papers,  this  essay  evinces  great  logical  acuteness, 
uncommon  wealth  of  illustration,  and  a  peculiar  fondness  for  the  discus- 
sion of  collateral  topics.  Following  this  we  have  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
Life  of  Milton,  accompanied  by  a  characteristic  and  truculent  Preface, 
in  which  Dr.  Johnson  is  assailed  with  much  spirit  for  his  attack  on 
Milton ;  and  a  short  paper  on  The  Suliotes,  designed  as  a  supplement 
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to  Ihe  esany  on  The  Revolution  of  Greets  in  a  formtT  Toliimt-  of  this 
collection.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  eomposeil  of  four  biles  of 
the  same  etroDglj-markod  chamcter  with  Kloslcrheim  and  Tho  Span- 
ish Nun,  and  showing  scarcely  less  power.  Great  as  is  De  Quincey's 
skill  OB  an  essayist,  ho  is  scarcely  loss  remarkable  as  a  writer  of  short 
imaginative  sketches. 


14. —  TTte    Money  -King,  and  other  Poevu.      By  John    G.    Saxe. 
Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1800.     16mo.    pp.  182. 

ToK  two  principal  poems  in  this  collection  were  prepared  for  college 
festivals,  one  for  the  anniversary  of  the  Piii  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Tale  College,  the  other  for  the  anniversary  of  the  Literary  Societies  of 
Brown  University.  They  have  the  characterisliu  merits  and  faults  of 
the  class  of  poems  to  which  they  belong.  Their  versilication  is  smooth 
and  easy,  their  humor  is  genial,  aad  their  satire  is  good-natured.  If 
they  unfold  only  simple  and  ohvious  truths,  they  enforc*  those  ti-uihs  l»y 
well-diosen  illustrations,  and  their  tone  is  always  healthful.  Unam- 
bitioua  in  their  plan  and  execution,  they  will  eom|iare  favorably  with  a 
very  large  proportion  of  similar  compositions.  The  remaining  pieces 
are  for  the  most  part  short  poems  and  ballads,  written  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Saxe'a  previous  volume,  ten  years  ago.  Like  the  longer 
poems,  they  belong  to  thu  department  of  humorous  and  satirical  liter- 
ature ;  and  they  are  marked  by  the  same  general  characi eristics. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  poems  of  a  graver  cast,  which  deserve 
Bpecial  commendation,  am)  ehow  that  Mr.  Saze  is  much  more  than  a 
humorist  and  satirist. 


L 


15. — Book  of  Rophaets  Madonntu.     By  Jauks  P.  Walkbb.     New 
York :  Leavilt  and  Allen.     1860.     4to.     pp.104    Photographs  13. 

Perhaps  no  instrumentality  has  done  so  much  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  art.  in  tliis  country  us  the  annual  publication  of  elegantly  bound 
and  illustrated  gifl-books.  True,  the  larger  portion  of  these  books  are 
annuaif,  or  less,  ns  to  their  hold  ou  the  interest  of  the  limited  yonng- 
lady  public,  for  whose  bcneiit  chiefly  they  have  been  issued.  But  they 
have  a  permanent  historical  value,  as  marking  rapid  sUtges  of  progress 
in  the  taste,  skill,  and  enterprise  enlisted  in  their  preparation.  The 
earhest  books  of  this  class  were  ludicrously  coarse  ond  mean  ;  and  yet 
we  remember  well  the  sincere,  though  brief,  admiration  with  which  at 
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the  holiday  season  thej  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Now  some 
of  the  gift-books  of  each  jear  are  among  the  choicest  perenniahy  works 
of  high  art,  and  such  as  can  never  seem  less  beautiful  or  be  less  precious 
than  on  the  day  of  their  issue.  Such  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with 
the  volume  now  before  us,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  and 
valuable  book  of  the  season.  Perfect  in  all  the  accessories  of  paper, 
tint,  type,  and  binding,  on  all  which  it  is  a  luxury  to  look,  it  has  over 
most  works  of  its  class  the  inestimable  advantage  of  placing  in  the 
hands  of  its  owners  cc^ies  of  world-famous  pictures,  instead  of  the  ambi- 
tious doings  and  darings  of  mere  novices  in  art  The  process  by  which 
these  illustrations  have  been  obtained,  gives  them  an  added  value. 
The  editor  selected  from  among  the  many  Madonnas  of  Raphael  those 
which  are  the  most  characteristic  of  his  genius,  and  then,  from  the 
numerous  engravings  whidi  profess  to  copy  them,  he  chose  those  which 
display  the  most  of  the  engraver's  manual  skill  and  the  least  of  the 
audacity  with  which  the  inferior  art  sometiines  tampers  with  the  genius 
which  it  cannot  improve.  These  engravings  were  not  copied  by  hand, 
but  reproduced  in  phototype,  and  the  pictures  in  this  volume  are  photo- 
types of  unsurpassed  delicacy,  pasted  on  the  richly-margined  and  tinted 
leaves  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  volume  contains  a  brief  and 
admirably  written  narrative  of  RaphaeFs  Life,  and  historical  sketches 
of  each  separate  picture  given  in  phototype.  For  these  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  graceful  pen  of  the  editor,  who  has  interspersed  his  own 
text  with  several  appropriate  and  tastefully  chosen  extracts  in  poetry 
and  prose.  We  trust  that  a  work  proffering  such  strong  claims  upon 
the  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  friends  and  patrons  of  art,  will  be  so 
generously  welcomed  as  to  enable  the  editor,  with  the  advent  of  an- 
other year,  to  fulfil  the  promise,  conditionally  given  in  his  Preface,  of 
another  similar  volume. 


16. — Annak  of  the  American  Pulpit;  or^  Commemorative  Notices  of 
Distinguished  American  Clergymen  of  Various  Denominations^  from 
the  Early  Settlement  of  the  Country  to  the  Close  of  the  Tear  Eighteen 
Hundred  and  Fifty-five,  With  Historical  Introductions.  By  Wil- 
liam B.  Sprague,  D.  D.  Vol.  VL  Baptist.  New  York  :  Robert 
Carter  and  Brothers.     1860.     8vo.     pp.  860. 

• 

The  historical  names  among  the  American  Baptist  clergy  resolve 
themselves  into  two  widely  distinct  classes.  In  the  first,  we  would 
reckon  the  pioneers  of  the  denomination  for  the  many  years  for  which 
theirs  was  compelled  to  be  a  church  militant,  disfranchised  in  the 
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Nortliem  Colooics  ani]  Suites,  and  at  the  Soulli  persecuted  equally  by 
the  adliorenta  of  otbei  cliurcbes  aod  by  the  irreligious  and  vicious  por- 
tioD  of  ibe  community.  This  enforced  discipline  of  perpetual  warfare 
developed  tbe  boritier  sinews  of  cliftracter,  but  was  not  propitious  to  ihe 
labors  of  tlie  study,  tbe  artificial  graces  of  oratory,  or  tbe  refinenicniA 
of  a«lbetjc  culture.  Yet  during  tbose  early  generations  llio  Baptist 
pulpit  enjoyed  the  services  of  some  men  of  superior  learning,  and  of 
surpassing  amenity  of  manners  and  spirit.  Sucb  was  Rev.  Dr.  StiU- 
nuD  of  Boston,  whose  praise  was  literally  in  all  the  churches,  and 
whiKe  equal  many  tliat  knew  him  felt,  when  he  died,  that  they  should 
Dcrer  see  on  this  side  of  heaven.  But  the  Baptist  ministers,  piior  to 
tlie  commencement  of  the  present  century,  were  most  of  them  men  of 
Strong  minds  luid  earnest  religious  convictions,  who  were  forced  into 
the  ministry  from  secular  avocations  by  an  imperative  sense  of  dnty, 
anil  whose  heroic  lives  attested  tbe  genuineness  of  their  cull  from 
beaven,  and  lefl  their  pnlb  of  toil,  conflict,  and  hardship  marked  by  a 
line  of  living  light  Not  unlearned  were  they,  except  in  the  mere 
technical  sense;  for  they  were  indefatigable  in  their  study  of  the 
Divine  Word,  and  many  of  them,  in  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  ao 
quired,  with  little  instruction  from  others,  and  oAen  at  a  late  period  in 
life,  a  good  degree  of  conversance  with  the  classic  tongues,  and  with  a 
wide  range  of  the  best  literature.  8ucb  men  could  not  be  indifil«rent  to 
clerical  education ;  and  no  sooner  were  they  possessed  of  those  equal 
lights  with  other  denominations  for  which  they  had  long  struggled  in 
vain,  than  they  gave  their  beet  ener^es  and  elicited  the  Ubcrality  of 
their  churches  for  tbe  endowment  of  colleges  and  theological  seminaries. 
Most  of  the  BapUst  preachers  who  have  attained  eminence  in  the  pres- 
ent centnry  have  been  men  of  superior  culture  ;  and  we  doubt  whether 
any  denomination  in  the  land  exceeds  this  in  the  present  high  intellect- 
ual and  educational  standard  of  its  ministry. 

Dr.  Sprague  has  been  equally  successful  in  his  delineation  of  both 
these  classes  of  divines.  Into  Ihe  adventurous  career  of  tbe  early 
worthies  he  enters  with  a  loving  enthusiasm,  which  could  not  be 
■nrpa&sed  by  an  historiographer  of  their  own  order.  They  furnish 
materials  for  some  of  the  most  profoundly  interesting  and  csciling  bi- 
ographies we  have  ever  read.  Tbe  lives  of  such  men  as  Ilezcicinh 
Smith,  Samuel  Shephard,  John  Leiand,  and  Wtllium  Bntcheldcr,  none 
can  peruse  wilbout  deep  emotion.  Nor  have  wc  been  letis  ediHed  by 
the  biographies  of  those  marvellously  endowed  preachci-s  of  ihe  African 
race,  Andrew  Uarshall,  the  centenarian,  from  whom  we  have  a  spcci- 
meji  of  pulpit  eloquence  not  one  whit  inferior  to  that  of  Wirt's  "blind 
preacher  " ;  Jacob  Walker,  whose  pastorate  of  twenty-fivo  years  was 
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one  of  the  most  successful  on  record  in  our  whole  land ;  and  Lott  Gary, 
who,  after  an  approved  ministry  at  Richmond,  went  to  Africa  as  a 
missionary  and  died  acting  Grovemor  of  Liberia,  —  all  three  bom  in 
bondage,  and  manifesting  genius,  ability,  moral  purity,  and  religious 
fervor  which  would  have  done  honor  to  the  highest  stations  in  the  most 
privileged  race.  Among  the  eminent  and  richly-endowed  clergymen 
of  the  present  century  whose  lives  are  here  given,  are  Drs.  Chaplin, 
Bolles,  Kendrick,  Sharp,  and  Cone,  with  Adoniram  Judson,  than  whom 
our  country  has  produced  no  man  of  more  vigorous  intellect  or  more 
commanding  energy  of  will,  and  G-eorge  Dana  Boardman,  Judson's 
fellow-missionary,  whose  sweetly  fervent  spirit  reminds  one  of  the 
Apostle  John,  and  who,  wasted  by  consumption,  was  borne  on  a  cot-bed, 
through  almost  pathless  jungle  and  across  swollen  streams,  to  preside 
at  the  baptism  of  a  company  of  native  converts,  and  then  on  the  mor- 
row to  pass  to  his  reward.  But  there  is  no  need  of  our  adding  more. 
Those  who  have  followed  Dr.  Sprague's  labor  of  love  in  the  preceding 
volumes  may  be  assured  that  the  promise  which  they  give  is  more  than 
realized  in  this ;  for,  with  equal  skill  on  his  part,  the  wider  range  and 
greater  diversity  of  subjects  deepen  and  vary  for  the  reader  the  interest 
of  the  work. 


17.  —  The  Puritans :  or  The  Church,  Court,  and  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VL  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  By 
Samuel  Hopkins.  In  three  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  Boston:  Grould 
and  Lincoln.     1859.     8vo.     pp.  549. 

Some  critics  say  that  we  ought  not  to  like  this  book ;  but  wc  do  like 
it.  We  have  read  it  through,  and  part  of  it  more  than  once ;  and 
though  we  thought  ourselves  familiar  with  the  portion  of  history  which 
it  covers,  its  personages  are  to  us  more  lifelike,  and  its  events  have 
more  of  verisimilitude  in  our  thought,  than  ever  before.  The  author's 
attempt  is  a  bold  one,  and  without  any  respectable  modem  precedent. 
He  has  dramatized  the  portion  of  history  contained  in  this  volume,  de- 
veloping its  incidents  for  the  most  part  through  conversations  put  into 
the  mouths  of  its  actors.  That  the  ancients  did  this  we  very  well  know, 
and  we  admire  and  thank  them  for  it.  We  know  not  what  canon  of 
taste  should  prohibit  a  modern  author  from  employing  this  method. 
Mr.  Hopkins's  reader  sees  at  first  glance  that  the  convereations  are  im- 
aginary ;  and  they  certainly  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  charac- 
ters of  the  interlocutors.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  precision  in 
dates  and  facts  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  dullest  annals.    That  the  work 
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will  have  the  populax  eutFrage  in  its  favor,  and  will  Bttmct  many  read- 
era  wlio  could  not  be  induced  to  read  Ncal  or  any  of  iho  heavier  works 
that  occupy  the  eamc  ground,  we  caanoL  doubt.  We  are  glad,  iherc- 
Tore,  thai  such  an  experiment  has  been  made,  and  shrdl  take  plca.'?are  in 
nciiig  and  welcoming  the  appcanuico  of  the  remaining  volumes. 


18.  — ?7«  Word  0/ the  SpiriC  to  the  Church.     Doslou  :  Walker,  Wiae, 
&  Co.    1859.    IGmo.    pp.  8C. 

Thb  author  of  this  discourae  is  the  Eev.  Dr.  Cyrus  A.  Bartol.  Its 
lum.  is  lo  exhibit  the  ever-present  Spirit  of  God  as  the  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian eoul,  the  elemeat  of  union  in  the  Church  Universal,  and  ihe  inter- 
preter of  the  Divine  Word  iu  nature,  conscience,  and  revelation.  It  is 
an  earnest  plea  against  worldliness,  formalism,  rationalism,  and  extra- 
Christian  spiritualism,  and  in  favor  of  eimplicitj  in  worship,  vital  faith, 
and  indwelling  and  outworking  piety.  It  lius  more  than  its  author's 
woDted  kaleidoscopic  beauty  of  style.  No  writer  of  our  day,  in  our 
judgment,  equals  him  in  the  typology  hy  which  common  scenes  and 
trivial  incidenta  arc  made  impresBive  symbols  of  great  and  profound 
spiritual  truths.  His  style  at  firet  sight  may  seem  redundant  in  illus- 
tration and  metaphor ;  but  every  illustration  proves  a  mine  of  rich 
thoDght,  every  metaphor  presents  a  new  phasis  of  the  truth  under  dis- 
cussion. He  abounds  in  digressions ;  but  his  digressions  are  always 
forays  into  a  fruitful  re^on,  and  he  comes  back  with  enhanced  wealth 
of  argument  or  motive  for  the  position  he  is  enforcing  or  the  duty  he  is 
urging.  The  page  is  gorgeous  and  ghtterbig,  yet  with  no  tinsel  or 
fkbe  gems,  but  only  with  a  profusion  seldom  paralleled  of  diamonds 
and  precious  stones.  His  method  is  Ids  own ;  we  should  not  like  to  see 
it  imilated ;  It  is  the  spontaneous  and  natural  process  of  exhibition  for 
one  who  is  equally  a  keen  obscr^'er  and  a  deep  thinker,  and  who  must 
incorporate  with  bis  profoundcst  thought  every  image  that  meets  his 
eye  and  every  suggestion  from  without  lluit  falls  upon  bia  car. 


19,  —  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Jamei  Madiion.  By  WiLLiiit 
C.  lliVKa.  Vol.  I.  Boston;  Litde,  Brown,  k.  Co.  1859.  8vo. 
pp.  660. 

We  have  the  promise,  for  our  ncsi  number,  of  a  full  review  of  ihia 
volume,  by  a  contributor  amply  qualified  to  do  it  justice;  and  we  shall 
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therefore  confine  ourselves  now  to  a  very  brief  notice  of  it  It  hardlj 
needs,  to  commend  it  to  the  interest  of  every  American  citizen,  more 
than  the  names  of  its  subject  and  of  its  author.  Mr.  Rives  unites  to 
a  rare  degree  the  offices  of  the  biographer  and  the  historian,  blending 
or  alternating  them  with  graceful  ease  as  the  nature  of  his  material 
demands,  —  presenting  Mr.  Madison's  individuality  as  clearly  as  if  he 
had  not  been  identified  with  public  affairs,  and  narrating  the  history  of 
the  times  as  perspicuously  as  if  the  work  had  been  a  mere  chronicle  of 
colonial  and  national  transactions.  The  present  volume  extends  through 
the  four  years  for  which  Mr.  Madison  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation,  (from  1780  to  the  definitive  Treaty  of 
Peace,)  and  gives  a  fuller  history  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  and 
of  the  various  political  and  diplomatic  projects  and  measures,  during 
that  period,  than  had  ever  been  written  before.  Mr.  Rives's  style  is 
pure,  perspicuous,  and  forcible,  always  adequate  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
and  worthy  of  a  work  which  must  take  its  place  among  the  classical 
authorities  in  the  history  of  the  country. 


20.  —  Orations  and  Speeches  on  Various  Occasions,  By  Edward 
Everett.  Vol.  III.  Boston :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  1859.  8vo. 
pp.  847. 

We  hope,  at  an  early  period,  to  make  the  entire  collection  of  Mr. 
Everett's  Orations  and  Speeches  the  subject  of  a  full-length  article,  and 
in  the  brief  space  now  at  our  disposal  we  can  do  little  more  than  to  an- 
nounce its  completion,  that  is,  the  completion  of  the  present  series ;  for 
we  trust  that  coming  years  will  add  yet  other  volumes  to  those  of  which 
we  would  now  record  our  grateful  admiration.  It  would  be  superflu- 
ous for  us  to  dilate  on  the  vast  resources,  the  unequalled  command  of 
language  always  commensurate  with  his  subject  and  his  audience,  the 
mastery  over  every  topic  and  method  of  argument,  persuasion,  and  ap- 
peal, the  wonderful  versatility,  the  matchless  grace,  which  characterize 
Mr.  Everett's  speeches,  one  and  all.  But  were  we  to  select  one  trait 
in  which  he  distances  all  rivals,  and  challenges  our  perpetual  admira- 
tion, it  would  be  his  uniform  sympathy  with,  adequacy  for,  and  adapta- 
tion to  the  occasion,  whatever  it  be,  whether  in  a  deliberative  or  a  popu- 
lar assembly,  on  a  political  or  literary  festival,  in  welcome  of  a  living 
guest  or  in  commemoration  of  a  departed  worthy,  in  some  great  public 
interest  or  on  some  narrowly  local  anniversary.  Called  to  a  rural  vil- 
lage to  celebrate  an  event  which  has  hardly  a  place  in  history,  he 
speaks  as  if  he  had  been  bom  on  the  very  spot,  nurtured  amidst  its 
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scenery  and  associalions,  intimale  with  its  honored  names,  conrtrsanl 
irith  llie  mioutiic  of  iU  annnis,  un<ler  the  lifelong  inspiralion  of  its 
genius  loei.  When  we  consiiler  Ihe  unprecedenled  variety  of  the  oc- 
OBsiona  of  which  he  has  been  the  orator,  and  of  Ihe  causes  and  inlereste 
which  have  owed  their  most  efficient  advoi-ney  to  his  voice,  —  and  then 
when  we  reflect  how  restrieled  have  been  the  conditions  of  the  higlicst 
Buccosa  with  many  who  in  their  [ilace  and  vein  have  been  unsurpassed 
in  eloquence,  —  we  are  sure  that  we  do  not  overrate  this  universality 
of  geniu!  as  a  diatinguifihiog  featui-e  of  Mr.  Everett,  and  as  demanding 
for  the  B^regate  of  his  "  Orations  and  Speeches "  even  a  warmer 
tribute,  were  it  posaible,  than  we  yield  lo  his  aclcnowledged  masler- 
works. 

We  cannot  close  this  cursory  notice  without  referring  to  the  copious 
and  minute  Index  to  the  three  volumes,  which  occupies  nearly  two  hun- 
dred pages  of  the  third.  This  is  due  to  the  consummate  skill  and  patient 
industry  of  Mr.  S,  Austin  AlHbone,  wlio  has  examined  the  volumes, 
sentence  fay  sentence,  and  has  inserted  in  its  due  place  "  every  proper 
name,  every  geographical  or  topographical  designation,  every  historical 
or  scientific  reference,  every  important  thought,  and  every  bibliograph- 
ical Bsd  biographical  allusion."  The  historical  value  of  such  an  Index 
cannot  be  overrated ;  for  tlie  volumes  cover  a  vast  amount  of  national 
and  local  history,  which  is  thus  ninde  availing  for  consultation  and 
literary  nse. 


21. —  1.  The  New  American  Cyelopadia:  a  Popular  Dictionary  of 
Gtnerai  Knowledge.  Edited  by  George  Riplet  and  Charlks 
A.  Dana.  Volume  VII.  FAieard — Faeroe.  New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
plclon  &  Co.     1859.     8vo.     pp.  78C. 

i.  CaAKDER3*s  Encyclopiedia.  A  Dictionary  of  Vnii'trial  KnoKUdyt 
fur  the  People.  On  the  Basis  of  the  latest  Edition  of  the  German 
(hnversatiom-Lexicon.  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings  and  Maps. 
Parts  1-7.    New  York  :  D.  Applelon  &  Co.     8vo.     pp.  1  -  448. 

Taia  new  volume  of  the  American  Gyclopaidia  manifests  tlie  same 
able  authorship  and  skilful  editorial  care  to  which  we  have  already 
borne  repeated  testimony.  None,  who  can  afford  to  place  this  work  on 
their  shelves,  can  need  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation  any 
other  dictionary  of  the  kind,  or  can  fail  to  find  in  this  a  work  better 

sultation  and  fmniliar  use,  than  the  more  voluminous  Cyclopicdias  that 
have  issued  from  Ihe  Enghsli  press. 


To  those  vho  desire  a  chectpor  work,  Chambers's  Eocyclopsdia  ofiere 
superior  attractions.  It  will  be  completed  in  about  elghtj  parts,  at  the 
cost  of  but  fillcen  cents  for  eacb  part.  It  is  comprtihensive  in  its  scope ; 
the  articles,  though  concise,  are  thorough  and  elalxH^e ;  and  the  nu* 
merous  illustratioDS,  especially  of  objects  in  natural  history,  add  lai^elj 
to  itd  value.  As  might  be  expected,  it  is,  ibr  our  public,  somewhat  de- 
ficient in  purely  American  titles ;  but  it  has  as  large  a  proportion  of 
those  OS  could  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  so  distant  a  point  of  view. 


22.~  History  of  France,  from  ike  EarUett  Timat  to  MDCCCXT-VTII. 
By  the  Rev.  Jameb  VVbitb,  Author  of  "The  Eighteen  Christian 
Centuries."     New  York :  D.  Applelon  &  Co.    1859.    8vo.    pp.571. 

A  SUCCINCT  and  popular  history  of  France  has  long  been  a  desid- 
eratum. This  want  is  well  supplied  by  Mr.  White,  whose  work  hiu  the 
merits  of  careful  preparation,  well-de^'ised  method  and  arrangement, 
and  spirited  narrative.  The  style,  ordinarily  pure  and  classical,  some- 
times sinks  too  low  in  deference  to  the  imagined  tastes  of  the  larger 
public,  and  sometimes  departs  from  tlie  cohnnesB  of  history  in  an  appeal 
(o  the  passions  of  the  readers.  Tho  authoi''e  point  of  view  is  strictly 
Anglican,  and,  where  national  feeling  is  compromised,  though  facts  are 
not  mutilated  or  suppressed,  they  are  uniformly  represented  in  tbo 
aspect  in  which  they  were  regarded  from  across  the  ChanneL  But, 
witli  these  qualifications,  we  give  the  book  our  hearty  praise,  and  thank 
the  author  for  a  positive  and  great  service  to  the  English  and  American 
public.  ^_^ 


23.  —  A  History  of  the  Four  Georgeg,  Kings  of  England;  containing 
Personal  hteid^nts  of  their  Lives,  Public  Eeents  of  their  Reigns,  and 
Biographical  Notices  of  their  chief  Ministers,  Courtiers,  and  Favor- 
ites. By  Samitel  M.  Smocker,  LL.  D.,  Author  of  "  Court  and 
Reign  of  Catherine  XL"  "Memorable  Scenes  in  French  IliBlory," 
"  Life  and  Times  of  Alexander  Hamilton,"  etc  New  York :  D, 
Appleton  &  Co.    1860.     12mo.    pp.  454. 

Dr.  Smdckeb  has  succeeded  perfectly  in  conveying  to  his  readers 
an  adc<)uate  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses,  meannesse.<,  and  follies  of  tliQ 
four  Georges,  the  stupid  debauchery  of  three  of  tliem,  and  tlic  unro- 
ilecmtd  Bcoundroli—.  eC  1I.C  last.  i>ui  mo  oooK  iias  no  value  beyond 
this.  lis  history  is  meagre  and  fragmentary.  Its  dales  are  too  few 
were  they  accurate ;  too  many  for  the  haphazard  way  in  wliitrk  tkej 
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seem  to  Lave  been  jollcd  down,  often  overlapping  and  contradioling  one 
antitlier.  Its  at^le  ia  of  the  boarding-school  l7pe,  in  whioli  e.  sj>ecch.  or 
a  poem  Is  an  "effusion,"  and  a  man  of  geuius  on  "  inldkctual  giant" 
The  portions  of  ibe  noiralive  on  which  the  author  expends  the  most 
liibor,  and  in  which  he  evidently  takes  the  greatest  sAlisfaction,  are  the 
disgusting  delaiU  connected  with  the  royal  mietreases,  and  with  the  brutal 
vices  of  the  Hanoverian  ewine,  in  spile  of  whose  stupidity  and  abject- 
ness  the  Britiali  Constitution  survived  and  developed  itselt^  and  British 
statesmanship  and  prowess  cnlminaled  on  the  Eastern  continent,  ivhile 
tliey  lost  an  empire  in  the  Western  world. 


24.  —  T/te  Hiilory  of  South  Carolina,  from  i«  Jrst  I^roptan  Dii- 
eovery  to  U»  Erection  inlo  a  RepuUie,  with  a  Supplementary  Boot, 
bringing  tlie  Narrative  down  to  the  PrettrU  Time.  By  William 
GttUOBe  StUMB,  Author  of  "The  Tomassee,"  "  Entaw,"  "Cnssique 
of  Kiawah,"  "The  Scout,"  etc.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  New 
York:  Redfleld.     1860.     12mo.     pp.437. 

Tois  work  does  full  justice  to  iU  author's  high  nnJ  riclily-meriled 
fame.  Il  is  minute  and  thorough  in  detail,  and  at  the  same  time  vivid 
and  graphic  in  style.  It  has  the  merit  of  intense  local  patriotism  ;  we 
slioutd  despise  the  author  who  could  write  otherwise  than  lovingly  of 
his  birth-land.  Of  course,  in  all  sectional  questions  Mr.  Sirams  shows 
himself  a  loyal  South  Carolinian ;  but  he  writes  without  bitt«mess.  In 
the  Revolutionary  history,  in  which  his  State  hore  so  honorable  a  part, 
his  nai'mtivo  is  specially  full  and  interesting.  TIio  supplementary 
chapter  b  short,  yet  comprehensive,  making  very  cursory  mention  of 
some  incidents  of  marked  importance,  yet,  we  believe,  omitting  nothing 
that  claims  a  permanent  record. 


25,  —  Mount  Vernon  and  its  Aiioeiutions,  IHsloricnl,  Biogritji/ncril, 
and  Pictorial.  By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  lllusiratcd  by  Nuinerous 
Engravings,  chiefly  from  Original  Drawings  by  ihe  Author,  en- 
graved by  Lossing  and  BniTitt.  New  York :  W.  A.  Townsend  & 
Co.     1859.     8vo.     pp.  376.     Engravings  139. 

Tais  volume  is  u  worthy  and  ahnost  necessary  supplement  to  Irving'e 
Life  of  Washington.   The  vividuesaof  that  narrative  created  the  ilemand 
for  a  more  intimate  kno  it  ledge  of  the  home  of  Washington,  —  of  the  ob- 
jects in  Ids  d^y  use  or  constantly  under  his  eye,  of  the  style  and  htibiis 
24  • 
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of  his  domestic  regitrte.  This  demand  Mr.  Loosing  hns  met,  primarily, 
hy  a  series  of  steel  and  wood  engravings  —  faithful  aiid  beautiful  —  of 
whatever  can  illustrate  life  as  it  waa  in  Mount  Vernon  in  the  latler  half 
of  the  last  century.  The  range  of  subjects  emhnices  articles  of  liouse- 
hold  and  table  furniture;  pergonal  apparel  and  oroanientsi  pictures, 
vasQ9,  and  etatuary;  buildings,  apartmente,  and  landscapes ; — in  fine, 
whatever  that  is  associated  with  Washington  the  artist-autlior  could  find 
and  ekelch.  The  engravings  are  introduced  and  connected  by  an  easy, 
graceful  ntiiTative,  rich  in  descriptive  detail,  in  characterislic  anecdote, 
and  in  the  wide  diversity  of  materials,  which,  lying  just  outside  of  the 
biographer's  scope,  are  adapted  to  give  enhanced  vividness  and  interest 
to  his  work.  To  these  claims  which  the  author  proffers  upon  the  read- 
ing public,  we  must  add  those  grounded  on  the  taste  and  enterprise  of 
the  publishers,  who  have  brought  out  Lbe  book  in  a  style  worthy  of  its 
subject  and  of  their  own  reputation. 


i6.  —  T/ie  History  of  (he  Untied  Slatci  of  America,  from  the  Diteovtry 
of  the  Continent  to  the  Oose  of  the  First  Seitiou  of  the  Thirty 
Fifth  Congress.  By  J.  H.  Fattos,  A.  M.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
plelon  &;  Co.    1860.    8vo.     pp.  806. 

Mr.  Patton's  design  is  lo  furnish  the  rending  public  with  a  com- 
>end  of  our  national  history,  that  shall  occupy  a  place  midway  between 
B  works  of  Bancroft,  Hildi'eth,  and  Tucker,  and  the 
impends  designed  for  use  as  class-books.  lit  our  judgment 
lie  hiLs  been  eminently  successful.  He  has  given  a  narrative,  not 
merely  of  eitenial  events,  but  of  the  interior  life  and  growth  of  the 
people,  of  the  progress  of  opinions,  the  inception  and  operation  of 
moral  causes,  and  the  workings  of  our  successive  forms  of  government, 
lie  dwells  with  special  minuteness  of  detail  on  such  events  and  postures 
of  affairs  as  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  times  or  the  people, 
even  when  they  do  not  occupy  a  large  space  in  general  history.  He 
takes  more  distinct  cognizance  than  is  usual  of  raligious  opinions  and 
ecclesiastical  movements,  which  have  ordinarily  had  less  than  their  due 
prominence  in  our  written  history,  but  which  have  always  been  a  most 
important  and  influential  element  in  moulding  the  character  and  direct- 
ing the  activity  of  the  various  sections  luid  classes  of  the  American 
people.  Mr.  Fallon's  style  is  deserving  of  unquohlied  praise.  It  is 
pure,  simple,  strong,  free  from  mannerism,  and  singularly  easy  and 
gracefuL  We  aulicipalo  for  the  work  a  cordial  reception  and  estenBive 
popularity  among  those  who  know  how  to  prize  the  best  books. 
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27. — The  Caiaation  and  I^vmtion  of  Diatme.  By  John  Parkdj, 
M.  D.,  late  Medical  Inspector  for  Cbolci'a  in  the  W^est  Indies. 
London:  John  aiunJiiU.     1859.     8va     pp.  191. 

It  U  impossible  for  one  not  professionally  acquainted  wilh  ite  subject 
to  do  justice  lo  this  work,  which  is  evidenil/  the  result  of  extensive 
research  and  profound  thought,  and  nhich  iiresents  a  large  army  of 
isolated  fact«,  dadaificd  alatistics,  and  tabular  views.  The  author  re- 
gards the  malarious  poison,  which  is  the  cuuae  of  numerous  epidemics, 
se  the  result,  not  of  chemical  processes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
of  volcanic  action  far  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  developed  from  low, 
tnarshy,  and  alluvial  soil,  because  such  soil  is  loosened  and  porous  for  a 
great  deptli,  and  thus  gives  freu  course  U>  morbid  exhalations  from 
subterranean  Inborn  I  cries.  It  ia  not,  however,  developed  from  a  sur- 
face permanently  covered  even  with  stagnant  water,  which  presents  an 
impassable  barrier  to  such  exhalations.  Of  course,  tlic  most  obvious 
preventives  of  e|iidemic  disease,  are,  in  towns  and  cities,  thoiviugh  drain- 
age and  paving ;  for  individual  dwellings,  solid  foundations  and  cellar- 
flooring  ;  and  for  the  open  country,  drainage,  where  pmcticublc,  and, 
under  circumstances  that  do  not  admit  of  this,  the  permanent  flooding 
of  marshy  districts.  Where  exposure  is  inevitable,  the  aotlior  regards 
carbonic  acid,  in  whatever  form  it  can  best  be  made  ai'ailing,  as  capa- 
ble of  neutralising  the  malarious  poison.  The  subject  certainly  claims 
the  diligent  attention  of  scientific  men ;  and  whatever  may  he  thought 
of  Dr.  Parkin's  theory,  it  is  impossible  that  u  work  so  full  of  carefully 
observed  and  analyzed  facts  should  not  throw  important  light  on  the 
causes  and  the  preventives  of  infectious  disease. 


28.  —  Graiiant  Lecttiret.  Human  Society:  iV*  ProvidtHlial  Siructure, 
Jielatioiii,  mul  Offiett.  Eight  Lrcturet  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn 
Inttilute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  By  F.  D.  IIitntikgtcjn,  D.  D.  New 
York :  Itobert  Carter  and  Brothers.     18G0.     8vo.     pp.  307. 

Hduak  society  exists,  not  in  virtue  of  any  organizing  capacity  in 
its  founders  or  its  lawgivers,  but  by  divine  appointmeoL  It  has  its  es- 
sential God-given  constitntion,  conditions,  and  hiws,  and  these  manifest 
the  same  attribute*  of  creative  power,  wisdom,  and  love  which  aio  dis- 
played in  the  structure  and  movements  of  the  physical  univer=e.  The 
relations  and  inevitable  tendencies  of  society  ore  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  individual  character  and  to  the  pi-ogress  of  the  race,  and 
are  pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  leceplion,  the  propagation,  and  tho 
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ulUiuate  asceDdency  of  a  Divine  revelation.  Society  and  CtuiHtianUy 
ill  their  mutual  adaptation  attest  their  common  origin  in  the  tliought  of 
God ;  and,  made  eacb  for  the  other,  thej  must  be  brought  into  an  ever 
closer  union,  to  result  in  the  final  establishment  of  the  reign  of  Christ  on 
the  eaith.  These  positions  are  demonstrated,  defended,  and  enforced,  in 
the  lectures  now  before  us.  with  an  exuberance  of  hblorical  illustration, 
with  irresbtiblc  force  of  argument,  and  with  the  author's  wonted  fervor 
and  eloquence  of  style.  The  volume,  as  a  whole,  presents  a  novel  and 
fruitful  department  of  natural  theology,  and  at  the  same  time  has  a 
dire<rt  and  momentous  bearing  on  the  intrinsic  grounds  of  the  validity 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  Wliile  it  is  sound  and  impregnable  in  ita 
reasoning,  it  is  full  of  the  glowing  thought  of  a  devout  mind,  and  is  no 
less  adapted  to  the  edification  of  those  who  need  not  to  be  convinced, 
than  to  the  refutation  of  infidelity  and  scepticism. 


2U.  —  Tlie  HighfT  Christian  Education.  By  Benjamin  W,  Dwicht, 
Author  of  "  Modem  Philology,  its  History,  Discoveries,  and  Re- 
sults."   New  York  :  A.  S,  Barnes  and  Burr.   I85'J.   12mo,   pp.  347. 


Tbis  is  a  noble  work  in  its  aim,  its  scope,  and  its  execution.  It  pre- 
sents education  in  its  true  province,  —  the  culture  of  body,  mind,  and 
soul,  every  power,  sentiment,  and  affection,  eiery  sense,  faculty,  and 
propensity,  so  as  to  make  the  human  being  a  recipient  of  the  Divine 
inllitence,  a  reflection  of  the  Divine  image,  a  facile  instrument  for  work- 
ing out  tlie  Divine  purposes.  In  this  light  the  grandeur  of  the  teacher's 
ofliee,  the  high  self-culture,  the  thorough  religious  discipline  which  he 
needs,  the  zeal,  patience,  gentleness,  and  love  which  alone  can  fit  him 
for  his  work,  are  vividly  portrayed ;  and  the  contents  of  the  phrase, 
"The  True  Christian  Scholar,"  are  exhibited  with  a  fulness  and  fervor 
adapted  to  awaken  a  holy  enthusiasm,  to  inspire  the  loftiest  endeavor, 
and  to  lead  the  soul  to  that  dependence  on  a  higher  power,  which  is 
the  sole  condition  of  its  energy  and  its  progress.  The  closing  chapter 
exhibits  the  necessity  of  this  Chrlstiau  education  for  the  people  at  large, 
as  that  which  alone  can  make  our  schools  and  colleges  the  eeminaries  of 
sound  and  precious  knowledge,  and  which  alone  can  advance  the  true 
good  of  society,  and  extend  to  all  the  members  of  the  body  politic  the 
privileges  which  are  their  right  and  the  proffered  gifl  of  God.  Onr 
analysis  is  brief  and  imperfect ;  hut  we  trust  that  it  may  commend  the 
wiyk  to  our  readers.  It  ought  to  Ije  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher,  and 
of  cvety  man,  woman,  and  youth  who  is  capable  of  appreciating  what 
is  meant  by  "  the  higher  Christian  educatioD." 
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).  —  Cold-Foil,  hammfTtd  from  Popuiar  Proverbs.  By  Timothy 
TiTCOMB,  Author  of  "  Letlcre  to  the  Young,"  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribniir.     1859.     l'2mo.     pp.  S53, 

Dh.  Holland  ia  cenainly  one  of  the  most  i-acy  and  vigorous  of 
&ayi.i<Ia.  With  study,  common  sense,  high  moral  principle,  and 
Iboroiighly  groiindeil  religious  conricHons,  he  unites  trenchant  wit, 
ligenial  humor,  and  an  unaffected  quaintnesa  of  diction.  His  favorite 
Bubjecia  are  the  ehams  and  falsities  that  pass  as  genuine  in  society ;  and 
these  he  exposes  with  a  satire  at  once  kindly  and  death-dcaUng.  No 
writer  of  his  class  could  be  more  entirely  free  than  he  is  Irom  ongeF, 
bitterness,  or  scorn ;  his  power  consists  in  the  vividness  witli  which  he 
reflects  the  concentrated  rays  of  oascntial  and  sacred  truth  on  the  very 
face  and  front  of  the  pernicious  maxim,  opinion,  custom,  or  habit  that 
lie  would  demolish.  "  Gold-Foil "  ia  a  series  of  essays  on  quite  a 
wide  range  of  topics,  ctliical  and  religious,  not  one  of  which  can  be  read 
without  unflagging  interest,  or  can  fail  to  leave  fructifying  tboughbi  on 
'S  of  high  personal  and  social  moment. 


I  (1.  —  1.  The  Simplicity  of  Chritt't  Teaehingi,  set  forth  in  Sermons. 
By  Charles  T.  Brooks,  Pastor  of  tlie  Unitarian  Church,  Newport, 
R.  I.     Boston :  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.     185D.     16mo.     pp.342. 

[  2.  Sermoju.  By  Richard  Fuller,  D.  D.,  of  Baltimore.  New 
York :  Sheldon  t  Co.     I8G0.     12uio.     pp.384. 

We  have  placed  these  volumes  together  not  because  they  resemble 
I  each  other  in  any  wise.     The  contrast  between  the  constantly  outcrop- 
If  ing  Calvinism  in  Dr.  Fuller's  discourses,  and  the  explicit  profession  of 
■iTnitarian  dogmas  which  is  singularly  prominent  in  llr.  Brooks's  ser- 
P  mons,  is  hardly  so  great  as  that  between  the  style  and  method  of  the 
two  writers,  both  admirable  in  their  way,  but  with  scarce  a  single 
characteristic  in  common.     Mi-.  Brooks's  sermons  are  calm  and  unim- 
passioned,  indicating  indeed  ibat  profound  religious  feeling  which  is  in- 
capable  of  ebb  and  ilow,  but  none  of  that  emotion  which  has  its  tidal 
t  ])eriods  and  paroxysmal  epochs.     They  have  their  full  effiict  without 
Btbe  living  voice,  and  would  be  no  less  impressive  if  read  in  the  quiet- 
ess  of  one's  own  chamber,  than  if  pronounced  before  a  crowded  assem- 
bly ?     They  are  charncteriied  by  directness,  simplicity,  definiteness  of 
;■    ',    '.'     ",", — ^  ''""""'iiition,  and  close  and  constant  refer- 

D  the  duties  of  tlie  rchgioiis  life.     Tlio  aiunu.  .-, -,  ,i,„,„  j;^ 

9  his  rich  poetic  vein,  not  by  florid  rhetoric  or  affluence  of  meta- 
!ior,  but  by  his  rare  tact  and  delicacy  in  the  choice  and  collocation  of 
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words,  aud  hy  the  epontaneous  euphony  of  hia  seDteocea.  The  gcr* 
mons  are  such  aa  we  can  well  believe  Iiave  been  eonstnutlv  growing 
upon  the  appreciation  of  hia  hearers  during  a  ministry  of  twenty-five 
years,  such  as  are  adapted  to  produce,  not  transient  escitemeDl,  but  a 
steady  groivlU  ia  Christian  faith,  knowledge,  and  virtue. 

Dr.  Fuller's  sermons  are  striking  specimens  of  the  opposite  style  of 
preaching.  Singularly  rich  in  llioughl,  brilliant  in  metaphor,  and  apt  in 
illustration,  they  are  at  Ifac  same  time  highly  declamatory,  abounding  in 
apostrophes,  earnest  personal  appeals,  and  passages  of  moving  pathos,  all 
which,  though  impressive  in  the  reading,  seem  incomplete  without  the 
mieu  and  countenance,  the  voice  and  gesture,  of  the  preacher.  Some  of 
these  discourses  must  have  iiad  an  overpowering  effect  on  the  listeners, 
and  none  of  them  could  we  have  heai-d  unmoved.  If  these  are  a  fair 
representation  of  Dr.  Fuller's  wonted  style,  ho  must  be  one  of  the  most 
poweri^ul  preachers  of  the  time,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  hold  crowds  io 
rapt  attention,  and  to  work  mightily  an  the  convictions  and  conscieucea 
of  those  whose  privilege  it  ia  to  hear  him. 


82. — T^e  Works  o/Williak  Shakespeare,  (Ae  Playi  ediladjrom  tht 
Folia  o/MDCXXnL,  Wirt  Vartota  Readings  from  oB  the  Editions 
and  all  the  Commentators,  Notes,  Introductort/  Seinarh,  an  Sistorical 
Sketch  ofOte  Teirt,  an  Account  of  the  Rite  and  Progrets  oftfie  Eng- 
lish Drama,  a  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  and  an  Essay  upon  his  Genius. 
By  Richard  Gkamt  White.  Vols.  VI,  VIL.  VIII.  Boston: 
LitUe,  Brown,  Sc  Go.    1859.    Small  8vo.    pp.  664,  468,  4GS. 

The  earlier  volumes  of  this  edition  we  found  occasion  to  DoUce  more 
than  once.  The  present  issue  contains  the  historical  plays.  We  can 
add  nothing  to  what  we  have  already  said  as  to  the  skill  and  fidelity  of 
the  editorial  labor,  and  the  taste  and  beauty  of  the  mechanical  execu- 
tion. Of  all  editions  of  Shakespeare,  could  we  have  but  one,  we  should 
greatly  prefer  this,  as  undoubtedly  making  the  nearest  attainable  ap- 
proach to  the  great  dramatist's  own  text,  as  affording  the  most  trust* 
worthy  materials  for  its  elucidation,  and  as  presenting  the  mo^t  luxuri- 
ous page  for  the  reader. 


33.  —  ffome  Dramas  for  Toung  People.     Compiled  by  Eliza  Lee 
FOLLEN.    Boston;  James  Munrop  ■"•■' '^"     '"■'"     '"''- 
MK3.  t'OLLKN  has  drawn  some  of  the  materials  of  this  vohime  from 

Berquin's  Child's  Friend,  some  fi'om  Miss  Alkin  and  Miss  Edgewortb, 
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otiiera  from  various  sonrce.s  while  two  or  three  owe  their  present  form 
to  her  own  taale  and  Hkill.  Her  adoption  of  them  is  ample  guaranty 
for  their  high  moral  tone,  their  ftdaptatian  to  their  purpose,  and  their 
literary  merit.  They  are  designed  for  juvenile  represenlaljon.  and  can- 
not fuil  to  furnish  a  pure  source  of  amusement,  and  a.  healthful  stimu- 
lus to  the  imaginative  and  imitative  faculties  of  the  young  persons  who 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  her  laljor.  We  welcome  so  important  no  aid 
to  home  recreation,  at  a  period  when  home-life  needs  every  possible 
attraction,  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  those  of  all  aget  to  seek  public 
amusements,  too  often  with  little  discrimination  as  to  their  cJiaractor 
and  effect. 


Si, — Women  Artists  i»  aB  Ages  and  Covntriet.  By  Mrs.  Ellet, 
Author  of  "  The  Women  of  the  American  Revolution,"  etc.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.     1859.     12mo.     pp.  377. 

The  subjects  of  this  work  are  so  numerous,  that  the  Index  of  their 
names  fills  tho  double  columns  of  more  than  six  closely  printed  pages. 
Of  course  many  of  them  can  have  little  more  than  a  bare  mention ; 
while  those  illustrious  in  art,  or  historically  distinguished,  or  com- 
mended especially  to  our  sympathies  by  their  struggles,  their  misfor- 
tunes, or  their  American  parentage,  have  a  space  assigned  to  them  pro- 
portionate to  the  interest  they  inspire.  Mrs.  EUet  has  performed  her 
work  lovingly,  discriminatingly,  and  with  exquisite  taste.  Her  sketch 
of  Rosa  Bonheur  is  peculiarly  happy.  The  American  portion  of  her 
work  displays  an  amount  of  female  genius  and  success  in  the  various 
arts,  of  which  we  previously  had  no  conception.  Her  memoirs  of  Mai-y 
Swinton  Legar^,  Lily  M.  Spencer,  Mary  Weston,  and  Harriot  Uosmcr 
will  be  read  with  singular  interest  The  lessons  of  perse vo ran eo,  cour- 
age, and  hope  to  be  drawn  from  tlie  entire  record  cannot  be  lost  on 
those,  who,  under  whatever  exterior  disadvantages,  feci  ihe  iustiiiels 
and  the  aspirations  of  artistical  genius. 


3S.  —  "  Woman's  Right  to  Luhor  "  ;  or,  Loio  Wages  and  Hard  Work.  In 
Three  LecHtres,  delivered  in  Boston,  November,  1859.  By  Caru- 
HKE  H.  Dall.  Boston:  Walker,  Wise,  and  Co.  18G0.  16mo. 
pp.  184. 

Tms  hook  comes  to  us  just  as  wc  arc  sending  our  las'l  sheets  to  the 
press ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  seconding  its  benevolent  aim  by  a  few 
earnest  words.  Of  tlie  many  controverted  questions  under  llie  head  of 
"  Woman's  Eights,"  Mra.  Dall  says  nothing.     She  pleads  only  for  llie 
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tmdoubKd  right  of  Uie  multitudes  of  her  sex,  who  must  work,  suffer, 
or  worae  than  suffer,  to  remunerative  employment.  In  her  first  Lec- 
ture, she  brings  forward  a  formidable  array  of  facts  to  prove  that  the 
alternative  of  slarvation  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  female  infamy 
and  ruin.  —  a  statement  amply  confirmed  by  Mayhcw  of  London,  and 
by  Dr.  Sanger's  History  of  Prostitution.  The  second  Lecture  is  de- 
voted to  the  credentials  of  female  competency  to  various  employments, 
furnished  by  their  actual  success ;  and  tLc  third,  to  practical  Euggeslions 
as  to  avenues  which  might,  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties,  be  opened 
for  female  industry  and  enterprise.  There  is  —  vre  are  surprised 
to  find  it  so  —  no  ultraism  in  the  book,  not  a  word  which  could  alann 
the  sense  of  propriely  in  the  most  invclerate  eonscrvalive ;  but  it  is  full 
of  consideration 3  which  need  only  to  be  placed  before  the  public  to 
insure  lUe  thoughtful  heed  of  every  philanthropist,  and  gradually  lo 
lead  10  a  social  condition,  In  whidi  the  women  who  need  employment 
bIioII  be  able  lo  find  it,  and  with  it  that  equality  of  compensation  witli 
their  brelhren  which,  in  the  same  or  similar  callings,  has  hitherto  been 
denied  ibem.  Mrs.  Doll's  explicitneas,  directness,  i 
so  worthy  a  cause,  claim  our  hearty  commendation. 


3C.  —  7%e  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  what  it  %$,  with  oS  the  Kindts 
CaiUM,  Symptoms,  Proynoilics,  and  leveral  Curei  of  it.  In  Three 
Partitions.  With  their  several  Seetiont,  Members,  and  Suhstetiont, 
PhiloaophicaSy,  MedlcdBy,  Hittoricfdly  opened  and  eut  up.  By 
Democritus  JtitjiOB.  With  a  Satirical  Preface  conducing  to  the 
fotlowing  Discourse.  A  New  Edition.  Corrected,  and  enriched  by 
Translations  of  tlie  numerous  classical  Extracts.  By  Democoitcs 
Minor.  In  three  Volumes.  Boston:  William  Veazie.  1859. 
Small  8vo.    pp.  500,  467,  514. 

Tnis  edition  is  beautifully  printed,  and  the  first  volume  is  enriched 
by  a  fac-simile  of  the  curious  pictorial  frontispiece  lo  the  original  edi- 
tion. We  suppose  that  Burton  has  been  little  read  by  the  present  gen- 
emlion ;  but  Lis  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  has  long  been  a  repertory,  on 
which  authors  have  levied  large  contributions  without  acknowledgment. 
Hardly  any  other  volumes  ever  published  contain  within  the  same  com- 
pass such  a  vast  and  wonderful  variety  of  facts,  anecdotes,  quotations, 
and  allusions,  many  of  them  from  sourees  now  difficult  of  access.  It  ia 
an  invaluable  work  for  the  library,  and,  wherever  opened,  will  afford  the 
reader  rare  entertainment,  not  without  positive  accessions  to  his  stodt 
of  suggestive  thought  and  availing  knowledge.    We  trusl  that  thero  is 
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in  our  community  a  sufficient  love  of  learning,  wit,  humor,  and  grave 
di^coune,  —  packed  though  it  be  with  Utile  more  than  the  pretence  and 
show  of  orderly  arrangement, — to  remunerate  the  American  pubhaher 
for  his  munificent,  and,  we  must  confess,  somewhat  faaiardous  enterprise. 


37. —  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spamth  Main.  By  Anthont  Trol- 
LOPE,  Author  of  "  Bnrchester  Towers,"  "Doctor  Thome,"  "The 
Bertrams,"  etc.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1859,  Svo.  pp.395. 
Anthont  Trollope  is  already  favorably  known  as  a  novelist,  and 
the  eDecl  of  liis  truining  in  that  department  of  letters  may  be  traced  in 
the  volume  before  us.  [lis  style  baa  the  briskneES  of  movement  which 
the  popular  taste  now  demands  in  works  of  fiction ;  his  narrative  is  in- 
terspersed with  litlle  fragments  of  dialogue ;  his  topics  are  chiefly 
selected  with  a  view  of  alfording  amusement  to  the  reader,  as  well  as 
of  imparting  informalioD  in  regard  to  the  places  visited ;  and  not  a.  few 
of  his  incidents  are  suited  to  awaken  an  incredulous  smile.  Though 
the  narrative  is  not  cast  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  it  was  commenced  on 
the  voyage  from  Jamaica  to  Cuba,  and  was  finished  on  the  homeward 
voyage  from  New  York  to  Livei-pool.  About  a  third  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  island  of  Jamiuca,  its  town  and  country 
lifep  white  and  colored  population,  government,  etc. ;  and  among  ibe 
remaining  chapters  are  notices  of  Cuba,  British  Guiana,  Barbadoea, 
Trinidad,  Central  America,  and  llie  Bermudas.  Mr.  Trollope's  obser- 
vations are,  in  general,  superfifiul,  but  they  are  always  entertaining, 
and  many  of  his  descriptions  are  striking  and  picturesque.  Of  the 
present  condition  of  Jamaica  he  draws  a  very  unfavorable  picture,  aG- 
serting  that  Kingston,  the  principal  (own,  '^is  a  disgrace  to  tlie  country 
that  owns  it";  and  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  mulaltoes  will 
gradually  become  the  dominant  class  in  the  island.  The  condition  of 
Cuba,  he  thinks,  would  be  improved  by  annexation  to  the  United 
Stales ;  and  he  concludes  his  chapter  on  that  island  with  the  wish  tliat 
the  transfer  may  be  speedily  effected.  In  speaking  of  the  passage  of 
the  Windward  Islands,  he  very  candidly  admits  "  the  great  superiority 
of  the  French  West  Indian  towns  to  those  which  belong  to  England  " ; 
and  in  several  other  places  we  notice  similar  instances  of  candor.  Brit- 
ish Guiana  he  apparently  regards  with  more  favor  than  any  of  the 
other  Bnglisli  colonies  which  he  visited,  and  he  has  devoted  more  iban 
thirty  pages  to  his  account  of  it.  Central  America  also  aHords  a  sub- 
ject for  several  lively  and  gossiping  chapters,  with  sketches  of  life  and 
manners  in  Costa  Rica,  and  New  Granada,  and  a  chapter  on  the  rail- 
ways, eaiuls,  and  other  modes  of  transit  across  the  Isthmus. 
VOL.  xc.  —  NO.  186.  25 


A  Sequel  to  "  The  Siupeneo  of  FMth."  By  Henry  W.  Bcllowa,  D.  D., 
Minister  w  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  New  York.  Adilresscd  to  his 
own  Congregation,  September  25,  1855,  on  the  Reopening  of  All  Soula' 
Church,  after  the  Summer  Vatation.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1 S39. 

Theodore  Parker,  ami  hi»  Theology  :  a  Discourse  delivered  in  the  Music 
Hall.  Boston,  Sunday,  September  35,  1859.  By  James  Frcsman  Clarke. 
Boston :  Walker,  Wise,  &  Co.     185B. 

The  Conditions  of  Jfinisterial  Power :  an  Address  delivered  before  the 
Graduating  Class  in  the  Theological  Sohool  at  Meadville,  Pcnn.,  Wednesday 
Evening,  June  29,  1859.  By  George  W.  Brigga,  Minister  of  the  First  Church 
in  Salem,  Majs.    Boston  :  Walker,  Wise,  &  Co.     1859. 

A  Church  Memorial,  consisting  of  the  History  of  the  First  Unitarian  Con- 
gr^tional  Society  in  the  City  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  with  Articles,  Covetiant, 
and  Statement  of  Fiuth,  to  which  are  added  Letters  from  Past  and  Present 
Pastors.    Nashua.    1S59. 

Our  English  Presbyterian  Forefathers.  A  Sketch  of  iheir  History  and 
Principles,  from  the  Tune  of  the  Beformation  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Henry 
Solly,  Minister  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Chapel,  Lancaster.  London  :  E. 
Whitfield.    1B59. 

Address  commemorative  of  Rufus  Choatc.  By  Tlieophilus  Parsons.  Deliv- 
ered before  the  Students  of  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  University,  at  their 
Retjueat,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1859.  Boston :  Little,  Brawn,  &  Co. 
1859. 

An  Address  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Parker  Cleaveland,  LL.D.,  late 
Professor  of  Chembtry,  Mineralc^,  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege. Delivered  in  Augusta,  January  19, 1859,  before  the  Maine  Bistorical 
Society.  By  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.,  President  of  Bowdoin  College.  Fort- 
kud.     1859. 

An  Address  at  the  InauguratioD  of  Joseph  G.  Hoyt,  LL.D.,  a$  Chancellor 
of  Washington  University,  St  Louis,  Tuesday  Eycuing,  October  4,  1859, 
Sl  Louis.     1859. 

Liberal  Education.  An  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  at  Antioch  College, 
of  Yellow  Springs,  Greene  County,  Ohio,  September  8,  1869.  By  ReT. 
Thomas  Hill,  of  Waltham,  Ikloss.     Boston  ;  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.     1SS9. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Officen  and  Students  of  Dartmouth  College,  for  the 
Academical  Year  1859-60.     Hanover.     1859. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  OfUccrs  and  Students  of  Brown  Universi^,  1859 -SO. 
Providence.     1859. 

Calendar  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  1859-60.     Hartford.     1859. 
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CLrcukr  and  Catalogue  of  Uwj  tJtica  Female  Acadctnr,  for  lSi9-G0. 
Dtica.     1SJ9. 

R4>port  of  the  Ahiocilnuggur  Mission  for  1868.    Bombay.     ISSI). 

Twtnty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bceton  Soeietj-  for  the  Prevention 
of  FsQperisiu,  OcUber,  1859.     Boatoo.     1S5!). 

Tmnsai'tions  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society,  Sixty-ninth  Anni- 
I    venary.     Ueld  at  Concord,  Mny  31  and  June  1,  18a9.    Manchester.     1859. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Monlgomerj'  County  Agricultural  Societ}'  at 
their  Annual  Exhibition  held  at  Springtawn,  October  7,  I8a9.  By  Sidney 
George  Fiiber,  of  Philadelphia.     Philadelphia.     1859. 

Popular  Sovon^gntr  in  the  Territories.  The  Dividing  Line  between  Fed- 
eral and  Local  Authority.  By  Stephen  A.  DougUi.  New  York :  Harjjcr 
and  Brothera.    1859. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  A  Sequel  to  School  Days  at  Rugby,  By  Thomas 
Hughes,  Author  of  "  Scliool  Days  at  Rugby,"  "  Scouring  of  llie  White  Horse," 
etc.     PartL     Boston:  Tioknor and  Fluids.     ISsS. 

Tlie  Orthographical  Hobgoblin.    Springfield  :  G.  and  C.  Alerriam.    1SS9. 

Analytic  and  Synthetic  Manual  of  English  Grammar.  By  L  H.  Kutting, 
*  A,M.     Cambridge.     1859.     Uiao.     pp.  167. 

"  Father  !  thy  paternal  care."  Quartette  or  Chorale,  with  Soprano,  Ten- 
or, and  Bass  Solos,  as  snog  by  the  Choir  of  the  Slone  Church,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  Poetry  by  Dr.  Bowring.  Muse  by  Oliver  J.  Shaw.  Boatou  :  Oliver 
Ditson  Si  Co.     1869. 

Sennona  preached  and  revised  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Sixth  Scries, 
Kew  Yo^ :  Sheldon  &  Co.     1660.     ISmo.     pp.150. 

Avolio ;  B  Legend  of  the  Island  of  Cos.  With  other  Poems,  Lyrical,  Mt»- 
ccllancoiis,  and  Dramatic.  By  Paul  H.  Haync.  Boston :  T^oknor  and  Fields. 
1860.     16mo.     pp.  244. 

The  Crucible  :  or,  TeaLs  of  a  Regenerate  Stale.  Designed  to  bring  to 
light  Suppressed  Hopes  exjioso  False  ones,  and  confirm  the  True.  By  Rev. 
J.  A.  Goodhue,  A.  M,  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Edward  N.  Kirk,  D.  D, 
Boston  :  Gould  and  Lincoln.     1860.     I3mo.     pp.363. 

The  Physiology  of  Common  Life.  By  George  Henry  Lewes,  Author  of 
"  Seaside  Studies,"  "  Life  of  Goethe,"  etc.  In  2  Tolomes.  Vol.  L  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1860.     12mo.     pp.  3G8. 

Manual  of  Geology,  deagncd  for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Academies.  By 
Ebene^cr  Emmons,  State  Geologist  of  North  Carolina,  late  Slate  Geologist 
of  New  York,  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Geology  in  Williams  College, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Acodtimy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia, 
ke.,  &c.  Ulustrated  by  Nnmcroue  Engravings,  principally  fitim  American 
Specimens.     Philadelphia:  Sower,  Barnes,  &  Co.     1860.     12mo.     pp.290. 

A  Familiar  Compend  of  Geology.  For  the  School  and  Family.  By  A.  M- 
Hillside-     Philadelphia :  James  Challen  and  Son.     lSi:iQ.     12mo.     pp.  150. 

A  Life  for  a  lASe.  By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  "  Olive," 
"TteOgilvics,""  A  Hero  ""Agatha's  Husband,"  "The  Head  of  the  Family," 
Etc.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brothera.    1853.    l3mo.    pp.  396. 
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Mary  Staunton :  or,  The  PiTpila  of  Marvel  HalL  By  tbe  Author  of  "  Pot^ 
traita  of  mj  Married  Friends."  New  York:  V>.  AppleWn  &  Co.  1880. 
13mo,     pp.  39S. 

The  Heailflman  :  or,  The  Abbayo  des  Tignerons.  A  Tale.  By  J.  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  IllustraWd  from  Drawings  by  F.  0.  C.  Dariey.  New  York : 
W.  A.  Townaend  &  Co.     1859.     12ino.     pp.  436. 

The  Prairie.  A  Tale.  By  J.  Fenimore  Cooper.  Illustrated  &om  Draw- 
ings by  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  New  York:  W.  A.  Townseod  &  Co.  IB59. 
13njo.    pp.  479. 

Tho  Virginians.  A  Tale  of  the  Last  Century,  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
New  York:  Ilaqjer  and  Brothers.    1859.     8vo.    pp.  411. 

Tho  Queen  of  HeaHa.  By  Wiikie  Collins,  Author  of  "  The  Dead  Secret," 
■'  After  Dark,"  &c.,  &c.  New  York :  Harper  and  Bratlien.  1859.  I2mo. 
pp.  173. 

Loss  and  Gain;  or  Margaret's  Home.  By  Alice  B.  Haven.  New  York: 
D.  Appletou  &  Co.     1860.     13mo.    pp.  315. 

Book  of  Flays :  for  Home  Amusement  Being  a  Collection  of  Original, 
Altered,  and  Selected  Tragedies,  Plays,  Dramas,  Comedies,  Farces,  Bur- 
lesques, Charades,  lectures,  etc.,  carefully  arranged  and  specially  adapted  for 
Private  Representation,  with  liil]  IXrectioos  for  Performance.  By  Silas  S. 
Steele,  Dramatist  Philadelphia:  George  G.  Evans.  1859.  12mo.  pp. 
S5Z. 

The  Boy's  own  Toy-Maker :  a  Practical  IllustrBtod  Guide  to  the  Useful 
Employment  of  Leisure  Hours.  By  E.  Landells,  Author  of  "  Home  Pastime, 
or.  The  Child's  own  Toy-Maker,"  With  Numeroiw  Engravings.  New  York; 
D.  Appleton  8c  Co.     1860.     IGmo.     pp.  153. 

Memoirs  of  Robert  Houdin,  Ambassador,  Autlior,  and  Conjurer.  Written 
by  himself.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Sholton  Mackonzie.  Philadelphia :  George 
G,  F.TBns.     1859,     IGmo.     pp.  445. 

Fisher's  River  (North  Carolina)  Scenes  and  Characters.  By  "  Skitt," 
"  who  was  raised  thar."  BluaCrated  by  John  M'Lennan.  New  York :  Harper 
and  Brolhera.     1859.     l!nio.     pp.  3€9. 

Tho  Prairie  Traveller.  A  Hand-Book  for  Overland  Expeditions.  With 
Maps,  Blustrations,  and  Itineraries  of  the  Principal  Routes  between  tbe  Mii- 
sis^ppi  and  lie  Pacific.  By  Randolph  B.  Marcy,  Captain  U.  S.  Army. 
Published  by  Autliority  of  the  War  Department.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Biolbers.     1859.     16mo,     pp.  340. 

Poems  by  James  Clarence  Mangan  ;  with  Biographical  Introduction  by 
John  Mitchel.     New  York:  P.  M.  Haverty.     1859.     ISmo.     pp.  460. 

Leaves  from  an  Actor's  Note-Book.  With  Kcminiscences  and  Chit-Chat 
of  the  Green-Room  and  the  Stage,  in  England  and  America.  By  George 
Vandenhoff.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1860.     12mo.     pp.  347. 

Parties  and  thdr  Principles:  a  Manoal  of  Political  Intelligence,  exhibiting 
the  Origin,  Growth,  and  Character  of  National  Parties.  With  an  Ap^iendix 
cont^ning  valuable  and  general  Statistical  Information.  By  Arthur  Holmes. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1859.     12ino,    pp.894. 
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Sclr-E<)ucaition  ;  or  tlic  Means  and  Art  of  Mora]  Progresa.  TrimslaU^cl 
from  the  Fr«iiL'li  of  M.  le  Baron  Degerando.  By  Elizabetli  P.  Pcaboily. 
Third  Edition,  with  Additiona.  Boston :  T.  0.  H.  P.  Buniham.  18G0.  16tiio. 
pp.  468. 

Religious  and  Klorol  Sentences  cuUcd  from  the  Works  of  Shakespeare, 
compared  with  Sacrod  Pa^sngca  drawn  &om  Holy  Writ.  From  the  Eoglish 
Edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  Frederic  D.  HuaUngton,  D.D.  Botton: 
James  Munroc  &  Co.     ISS9.     16mo.     pp.  226. 

Hiatorical  Vindications :  a  Discourse  on  the  Province  and  Uses  of  Bapligt 
History,  delivered  before  the  Backus  Historical  Society,  at  Newton,  Mass., 
June  23,  IS5T.  Itepeated  before  the  American  Baptist  Historical  Society,  at 
New  York,  May  14,  1859.  With  Appendixes,  cont^ning  Historical  NoUb 
and  ConlessioDB  of  Faith.  By  SewoU  S.  Cutting,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
History  in  the  UniTer^ty  of  Rochester.  Boston :  Gould  and  Lincoln.  1839. 
ISmo.     pp.  334. 

The  Manufacture  of  Photogenic  or  Hydro-Carbon  Ods,  from  Coal  and  other . 
Bituminous  Substances,  capable  of  supplying  Bnming  Fluids.  By  Thomas 
AntJsell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  George- 
town College,  etc,,  etc  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  Sc  Co.  1859.  Svo.  pp. 
144. 

Leaders  of  the  R^^formation :  Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  Knox,  the  Repre- 
sentative Men  of  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Scotland.  By  John  Tul- 
loch,  D.  D.,  Principal,  and  Primorius  Frofessor  of  Theology,  St.  Alaiy's  Col- 
lege, St  Andrews,  Author  of  "Theism"  (Burnet  Prize  Treatise),  etc.  Boston: 
Gould  and  Lincoln.     1859.     12mo.     pp.  309. 

Baptism  in  Spirit  and  in  Fire.  By  James  Challen,  Author  of  "  Christian 
Morals,"  "  Gospel  and  its  Elements,"  etc.  Philadelphia ;  James  Challen  and 
Son.     1859.     16mo.     pp.  107. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insdtudon, 
showing  tho  Operations,  Expenditures,  and  Condition  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Year  1858.    Washington.    1859,    Bvo.    pp.  «8. 

The  L  II.  m.  Philippics  of  Demosthenes.  Willi  Historical  Introductions 
and  Cridcol  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  M.  J.  Smead,  Ph.  D.  New  Edition. 
Revised.    Boston :  James  Munroo  &  Co.     1859.     ISmo.    pp.  249. 

The  Student's  Hume.  A  History  of  England  from  the  Earlieat  Tunes  to 
the  Revolution  in  1S88.  By  David  Hume.  Abridged.  Incorporating  the 
Corrections  and  Researches  of  Recent  Historians;  and  continued  down  to  the 
Year  18S8.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on  Wood.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers.     1859.     i2mo.    pp.  789, 

A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  combining  Analy^  and  Synthesis,  a<lapted  to 
the  best  Klode  of  Instruction  in  Common  Schools  and  Academies.  By  James 
S.  Eaton,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  President  of 
the  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association.  Boston :  Brown,  Taggard,  and 
Chaae.    1858.    limo.    pp.  SG5. 

Tower's  Common  Scliool  Grammar;  with  Models  of  Clausal,  Phrasal,  and 
Verbal  Analyns  and  Parsing ;  giradualty  developing  the  Construction  of  the 
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English  Scntenoe.  By  David  B.  Tower,  A.  JL,  Autbor  of  "  Gradiml  Lessons 
in  Grammar,"  and  Sciiuut,  "  Elements  of  Grammar,"  "  Grammar  of  Compoa- 
tion,"  "  Oral  Algebra,"  Rtiadera,  etc.  Bostgn :  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.  18S9. 
lanio.     ])p.  2S2. 

Rev.  U.  fi.  Hnckett,  D.  D.,  on  R«vinon.  Bemarkj  before  the  American 
Bible  Union  at  its  Tenlh  Anniversary,  New  York,  October  6,  1S59.  New 
York.     IBsa. 

The  Sonsliip,  the  Mediat^rship,  and  the  Heavenly  Glory  of  Christ :  a  Ser- 
mon preached  in  the  First  Church,  November  20,  1859.  By  Bufui  EUib. 
Boston.     1859. 

The  Monarchies  of  Continental  Europe.  The  Empire  of  Russia;  from  the 
Remotest  Periods  to  the  Present  Time.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  New  York: 
Mason  Brothers.    1860.     12ma    pp.  528. 

The  Palace  of  the  Great  King:  or,  The  Power,  Wisdom,  and  GoodnCM  of 
God,  illustrated  in  the  Multiplicity  and  Variety  of  bis  Works.  By  Rev.  Hollis 
.  Read.  Author  of"  God  in  History,"  ''  India  and  her  People,"  "  Commerce  and 
Chrisdanity,"  etc.     New  York :  C.  Scribner.     1869.     IBmo.    pp.  iOS. 

Life  of  Viltoria  Colonna.  By  T.  Adolphua  Trollops.  New  York:  Sheldon 
&Co.     1859.     12mo.  pp.  247. 

Life  of  Hannibal.  By  Thomna  Arnold,  D.  D.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co. 
1860.     12mo.     pp.  320. 

Life  of  Julius  Cassar.  By  Henry  G.  Liddell,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.     New  York:  Sh(^ldon&Co.     I860.     12mo,     pp.  247. 

Life  of  Thomas  i.  Becket.  By  Henry  Hart  Mihnan,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's.     New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.     12mo.     pp.  240. 

Life  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots.  By  Alphon^e  de  Lamartine.  New 
York;  Sheldon  &  Co.     ISmo.     pp.  375. 

The  North  American  SpolUng-Book,  conformed  to  Worcester's  Dictionaiy : 
with  a  Progressive  Series  of  easy  Beading  Lessons.  By  L  W.  Leonard, 
Author  of  the  literary  and  Scientific  ChtssBodt,  and  8c<iuei  to  Easy  Leesons. 
New  Edition,  Enbi^od  and  Improved.  Kecne:  G.  and  G.  H.  Tilden.  1859. 
I2mo.    pp.  180. 

Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  1858.  Boa- 
ton.   1859.     8vo.     pp.  5S,  185. 

Reply  to  Sir  David  Brewster's  Memorial  to  the  Lords  Commissoners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  on  the  New  System  of  Dioptric  Lights.  By  D.  and 
T.  Stevenson,  Civil  Engineers,  Engineers  to  the  C-ommissioners  of  Nortbem 
Lighthouses.     Edinburgh :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons.     1859. 

Calalo^c  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Amherst  College,  for  Iho  Aca- 
denucal  Year  1859-eo.     ArahersL     1859. 

Ad  Address  delivered  before  tlie  Philoclean  and  Pcithesophian  Societies  of 
Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Juno  21,  1B59.  By  Theodore  W. 
Dwight.    New  York.     1859. 

An  Historical  Adilress,  delivered  at  Hubbardton,  Vt,  on  tlie  Etghty-secoad 
Auniversaty  of  tlic  Battle  of  Hubbanlton,  July  7,  1859.  By  Henry  Clark. 
^Vith  an  Appendix  coatuuing  an  Account  of  the  Celebration.  Itutland. 
1859. 
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The  Skater's  Pocket  Companion,  a  complete  Ma.niial  of  the  Art ;  with 
Hints  to  Learners,  Rules  for  Ibnuing  Clubs,  a  full  and  complete  Description 
of  the  Apparatus  for  Saving  Life  uscil  by  the  Skater's  Club  ef  Pbiladclpliia, 
&c.,  &e.     Illustrated.     Boston;  Klayhew  and  Baker.     ISCO.     IGmo.     pp.  32, 

Stories  of  Rainbow  and  Lucy.  By  Jacob  Abbott  New  York;  Harper 
and  Brolhere.     1S60.     l6mo.    pp.  187. 

Friends  in  CouncU :  a  Series  of  Beailings  and  ffisconrse  thereon.  A  New 
Series.  ReprinWd  from  the  English  Edition.  In  2  volnnica.  Boston :  James 
Munroe  &  Co.     18G0.     IGmo.     pp.  243.  380. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  Kvor,  or  The  Black  Brothers.  A  Legend  of 
Stiris.  By  John  Ruskin,  A.  M.  Illustrateil  by  Ricbard  Doyto.  Boston: 
Mayhew  and  Baker.     1860.     Small  4to.     pp.68. 

Goethe's  Correspondence  with  a  Child.  Boston ;  Ticknor  and  Fields. 
1859.     18mo.     pp.  50*. 

Sir  Bobon's  GhosL  A  Romance.  Boston:  J.  E.  Ttlton  Sc  Ca  1S60. 
l!mo,     pp.  352. 

God  in  His  Providence :  a  Comprehenave  View  of  the  Principles  and 
Particulars  of  an  Active  Dirino  ProviJenee  over  Man,  —  his  Fortunes, 
Changes,  Trials,  Entire  Discipline  as  a  Spiritual  Being,  from  Birth  to  Eter- 
nity. By  Woodbury  M.  Fcmald.  Secood  Edition.  Boston:  Otis  Clapp. 
185S.     12mo.     pp.  «7. 

Esmys  of  Eliau  By  Charles  Lamb.  A  New  Edition.  Boston:  William 
Veazie.     18G0.     ISmo.    pp.466. 

Golthold's  Emblems :  or,  Invisible  Things  Understood  by  Things  that  are 
Made.  By  Christian  Scriver,  Minister  of  Magdeburg  in  IGTl.  Translated 
from  the  Twen^-eighth  German  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Menziea,  Hod- 
dora,  England.     Boston:  Gould  and  LJucoln.     1660.     16mo.     pp.  SIS. 

Preachers  and  Preaching,  By  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray,  D.D.,  Author  of 
"Kirwan'a  Letters  to  Bishop  Hughes,"  "Romanism  at  Roma,"  "Men  and 
Things  in  Europe,"  "  Parish  and  other  Pencillings,"  "  The  Happy  Home,"  etc. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  SOS. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Amcid,  D.D.,  late  Head- Master 
of  Rugby  School,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley.  M.  A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecdeai- 
asljcnl  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  2  volumes.  Third  American, 
&om  the  Last  London  Edition.  Boston :  Hcknor  and  Fields.  1860.  l!mo. 
pp.  37S,  400. 

The  Wife's  Trials  and  Triumphs,  By  the  Author  of  "  Grace  Hamilton's 
School  Days,"  "  Heart's  Ease  in  the  House,"  "  Kingsdown  Lodgi.-,"  etc.,  etc. 
New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  Si7. 

The  Old  Batttt^Ground.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Author  of  "  Father  Bright- 
hopes,"  "Neighbor  Jackwood,'  etc.  Now  York:  Sheldon  &  Co.  1860. 
12mo.    pp.  276. 

Geology;  for  Teachers,  Classes,  and  Private  Students.  By  Sanborn  Ten- 
ney,  A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Physical  Geography  and  Natural  History',  in  the 
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Art.  I.  —  Memoirs  of  William  Beckford  of  Fonthill,  Author  of 
"  Vathtk"      la  two  Tolumes.     London :  Ciiarles  J.  Skeet. 
1 1859.     SmaU  8vo.     pp.  352,  402. 

|Cklbbh4Ted  men,  it  is  said,  are  seldom  happy  in  tlieir  biog- 
^hers,  and  in  this  regard  tlie  autiior  of  "  Vatliok  "  has  been 
singularly  uufortvinate.  During  his  long  life  he  drew,  not 
less  from  liis  genius  than  from  his  wealth  and  his  eccentri- 
cities, a  very  large  share  of  public  attention.  Yet  in  more 
than  sixty  years  of  his  prominence  l>efore  the  world,  and  in 
the  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  his  death,  until 
the  issue  of  these  anonymous  volumes,  curiosity  regarding 
him  could  be  gratified  only  by  a  few  brief  sketches.  The 
author  of  this  memoir  has  perhaps  done  all  be  could  for  bis 
hero.  He  has  produced  in  some  respects  a  readable  work, 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  silly,  mawkish  trash.  We  have 
been  baffled  in  our  hope  to  penetrate  the  mind  of  Beckford. 
Thackeray  says,  in  commencing  his  lecture  on  George  IV., 
that  at  first  he  anticipated  no  keener  delight  than  to  hunt 
down  such  an  animal ;  but  on  close  pursuit  the  man  disap- 
peared, and  he  could  lay  hold  on  nothing  but  a  wig,  a  quiz- 
ring-glass,  a  frogged  and  starred  coat,  and  an  eternal  silly 
simper.  Placing  Mr.  Beckford  infinitely  almvo  the  royal 
brute,  wo  find,  on  reviewing  his  eighty-four  years  of  luxu- 
rious life,  "  Vathek  "  and  some  Italian  and  Portuguese  travels ; 
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the  rest  being  made  up  of  enormous  towers,  velvet  hangings, 
illuminated  missals,  porcelain,  and  virtu. 

The  Beckford  family  was  one  of  antiquity,  the  name  oc- 
curring in  early  English  annals,  and  a  Sir  William  Beck- 
ford  having  been  killed  at  Bosworth  Field ;  but  there  are  no 
traces  of  the  family,  from  the  knight  who  fought  for  Richard 
III.  (if  indeed  he  belonged  to  the  same  line),  until  1702. 
Peter  Beckford  in  1702  is  noticed  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Jamaica,  and  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  builder  of 
FonthilL  He  died  suddenly  in  a  fit  of  passion  in  1710,  leav- 
ing two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Peter,  became  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  for  the  island.  He  died  in  1735, 
leaving  thirteen  children,  the  second  of  whom  was  William, 
the  celebrated  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1762  and  1770. 
The  second  Peter  was  a  very  rich  planter,  the  Beckford  fam- 
ily having  had  large  possessions  in  the  island  from  the  period 
of  its  occupation  by  England,  and  he  owned  no  less  than 
twenty-four  plantations  and  twelve  himdred  slaves.  His  son 
William,  of  much  political  note,  was  sent  from  Jamaica  to 
England  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  at  once  put  to  West- 
minster School.  According  to  the  Memoirs  under  review, 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  his  studies,  winning  the 
approbation  of  the  chief  master ;  but  other  authorities  repre- 
sent him  always  as  a  coarse,  ill-bred  man,  using  bad  English 
and  worse  Latin.  He  greatly  increased  his  large  fortune  by 
commercial  pursuits  in  London,  sitting  in  Parliament  as 
member  for  that  corporation,  and  being  successively  Alder- 
man, Sheriff,  and  Lord  Mayor.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of 
John  Wilkes's  liberation  from  prison  in  1770,  when  addresses 
were  moved  and  presented  to  the  king,  that  Beckford  acted 
a  part  which  has  insured  him  celebrity.  It  is  a  privilege  of 
the  city  of  London,  shared  by  no  other  municipal  corporation 
in  Great  Britain,  to  present  addresses  to  be  received  by  the 
sovereign  in  person;  and  in  accordance  with  this  privilege, 
an  address  praying  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and 
censuring  the  House  of  Commons  for  expelling  Wilkes,  was 
presented.  A  second  address,  more  energetic  and  bolder  in 
tone,  complaining  of  "  secret  and  malign  influence,"  —  words 
which  had  reference  to  Lord  Bute,  —  followed,  to  which  the 
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king  made  an  angry  reply.  The  House  of  Commons  then 
condemned  the  course  of  the  city  by  a  large  vote.  This  only 
provoked  another  remonstrance  in  vehement  language,  by 
some  authorities  attributed  to  Lord  Chatham,  i-eiterating  the 
former  complaints  and  commenting  on  the  royal  reply.  When 
this  was  presented  in  state  at  St.  James's  by  tlie  Lord  Mayor 
Beckford  and  his  attendant  suite,  the  king  read  the  answer 
prepared  for  him  by  his  ministers,  which  in  curt  and  cutting 
terms  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  stylo  of  the  addresses. 
The  business  of  the  deputation  was  then  ended  according  to 
etiquette  ;  but  Beckford,  breaking  through  courtly  rule,  asked 
permission  to  say  a  few  words,  and  before  the  monarch  and 
his  courtiers  had  recovered  from  their  surprise  at  this  bold 
demand,  he  made  his  proposed  speech,  saying  in  conclusion: 
*'  Permit  me.  Sire,  to  observe,  that  whoever  has  already 
dared,  or  shall  hereafter  endeavor,  by  false  insinuations  and 
suggestions  to  alienate  your  Majesty's  affections  from  your 
loyal  subjects  in  general,  and  from  the  city  of  London  in 
particular,  is  an  enemy  to  your  Majesty's  person  and  family, 
a  violator  of  the  public  peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy 
constitution,  as  it  was  cst-ablished  at  the  glorious  Revolution." 
The  king  listened  to  this  speech  in  indignant  and  haughty 
silence,  while  Beckford,  satisfied  with  the  part  he  had  per- 
formed, withdrew.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
deny  that  he  ever  made  such  a  speech,  just  as  it  is  in  vogue 
with  "laborious  dulness"  to  impugn  well-earned  literary 
honors;  but  it  is  certain,  if  Beckford's  words  were  not  ex- 
actly those  reported,  that  lie  did  break  tlirough  the  rule  of 
court,  and  declare  his  sentiments  firmly,  but  respectfully ; 
and  for  such  a  patriotic  act  he  will  long  be  held  in  regard 
by  the  British  people.  He  died  about  a  month  after  this 
event,  his  decease  having  probably  been  hastened  by  anxiety 
of  mind  on  political  affairs.  His  statue  was  set  up  in  Guild- 
hall, with  part  of  his  memorable  speech  inscribed  on  its  ped- 
estal. 

William  Beckford,  Junior,  the  only  legitimate  son  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  Beckford,  was  horn  at  Fonthill  Giffard,  Wilt- 
shire, September  29,  1759.  His  father's  death  took  place 
in  his  twelfth  year,  and  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother. 


The  great  b«lk  of  the  elder  Beckford's  colossal  Tortuue  de- 
volved on  him,  his  illegitimate  Ijrothcrs  roeeiviiig  legacies  of 
jE  5,000  each.  His  education  vraa  strictly  attended  to  at  aa 
early  age,  Lord  Lyttleton,  who  had  been  his  father's  friend, 
solectiiig  a  tutor  for  him.  His  mother  was  Maria  Uamiltoa, 
of  tlio  Abcrcom  branch  of  that  proud  family,  so  that  all  of 
young  Bcckford's  connections  and  associations  were,  from 
the  first,  of  aristocratic  rank.  His  fastidious  and  exclusive 
spirit  found  food  in  the  Btudy  of  heraldry,  and  ho  was  ever 
fond  of  tracing  his  ancestry,  with  little  reason,  to  John  of 
Gaunt,  while  lus  friends  hoped  to  see  him  hnally  abandon 
these  idle  pursuits  for  practical  duties,  and  shino  in  political 
life  after  the  example  of  his  fatlier.  Lord  Chatham  had 
been  another  strong  friend  of  the  elder  Bcckford,  and  the 
sons  of  these  two  men,  both  also  deetined  to  celebrity  in 
their  way,  saw  each  other  frequently  in  youth",  but  the  in- 
timacy does  not  appear  to  have  been  kept  up  in  after  life. 

Beckford's  education  was  conducted  entirely  by  tutors. 
His  biographical  worshipper  informs  us  that  he  rode  half  an 
liour  on  horseback  at  seven  in  the  morning,  came  back  and 
studied  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible, 
and  then  breakfasted.  Afterward  he  went  through  his  routine 
of  classical,  French,  and  English  literature,  with  geography 
and  mathematics.  At  one  he  rode  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
returned  and  dressed  for  dumer,  which  was  then  served  at 
three  o'clock.  He  next  studied  another  hour  and  a  half,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  until  eleven,  amused  himself  with  light 
reading,  walkhig,  conversation,  or  music.  Whatever  he  tuined 
his  mind  to,  he  learnt  thoroughly  and  rapidly ;  he  had  mar- 
vellous powers  of  application,  and  extraordinary  memory ;  he 
was  gifted  with  a  fine  sense  of  art,  a  keen  eye,  an  exquisite  ear 
for  music,  and  great  facility  in  acquiring  languages.  He  became 
well  acquainted  with  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  —  speakiug  several  of  these 
tongues  with  perfect  fluency.  Of  nature  too,  picturesque  and 
animate,  ho  had  tlio  most  passionate  admiration;  and  as  an 
amateur  his  pencil  drawings  were  above  mediocrity.  A  man 
of  such  splendid  and  varied  accomplishments,  witti  fortune  to 
gratify  every  desire,  should  have  been  a  benefactor  of  man- 
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kind,  and  not  hate  squamterod  liis  vast  treasures  on  whiniB. 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  life  burrowed  in  selfish  seclusion. 

Lord  Chatham,  taking  a  strong  interest  in  htm,  visited 
uccasionally  at  liia  mother's  house,  and  also  received  him  at 
his  own  seat  in  Somersetshire.  Here  he  endeavored  to  turn 
young  Beckford's  attention  from  the  pursuit  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture, to  which  he  seemed  prone,  that  he  might  fit  himself,  hy 
other  studies,  for  puldic  life.  He  encouraged  his  declamation, 
wliicli  was  forcible,  and  told  liia  own  son,  afterward  so  re- 
nowned au  orator,  that  lie  should  be  glad  to  sob  liira  as  bril- 
liant a  speaker  as  Beekford.  For  a  while  the  youth  seemed 
to  give  heed  to  advice,  and  abandoned  his  Eastern  dreams,  and 
the  reading  of  the  Arabian  Nights  in  particular;  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  at  any  time  he  had  the  slightest  inclination 
for  political  life.  Under  private  tutorship  he  passed  five  years 
between  town  and  country,  and  when  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  ago  his  mother,  having  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  English 
universities,  determined,  after  consulting  her  friends,  to  send 
him  to  Geneva  to  finish  his  education.  Before  this  time  he 
had  composed  his  first  work,  entitled  "  Biographicul  Memoirs 
of  Extraordinary  Painters,"  published  in  London  in  1780.  It 
was  a  satire  on  the  lives  of  Flemish  painters,  and,  with  remark- 
able knowledge  of  art,  was  pointed  by  piquant  description,  and 
keen  and  scathing  wit.  In  the  author's  own  words,  it  con- 
tained accounts  of  "Aldrovandus  Magnus,  with  his  disciples 
Ajidrew  Guelph  and  Og  of  Basan,  Sucrewasser  of  Vienna, 
Blnnderbussiana  of  Dalmatia,  and  Watersouchy  of  Holland." 
The  work  has  been  highly  extolled  by  critics  for  its  charm  of 
style  and  delicate  humor ;  but  at  the  present  day,  when  Flem- 
ish art  is  rated  more  nearly  at  its  worth  than  in  the  youth  of 
Beekford,  it  will  scarce  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal.  Beck- 
ford  has  himself  told  how  the  plan  of  it  came  into  his  mind. 
At  Fonthill  there  was  a  very  fine  collectiou  of  paintings, 
many  of  them  by  Dutch  masters,  and  it  was  his  delight  to 
hear  the  housekeeper  describe  tliem  as  she  wont  her  rounds 
with  strangers.  The  work  she  doubtless  made  of  it  can  be 
readily  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  ever  hoard  a  heef-eator 
at  the  Tower  of  London  dilate,  among  others,  on  one  particular 
Buit  of  Sassenger  (Saracen)  armor,  wliich  was  there  some 
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years  since,  and  probably  is  uow.  Beckford  miseliieTouely 
determined  that  the  cicerone  should  have  a  printed  guide- 
book, and  he  used  afterward,  with  great  glee,  to  follow  the 
train  of  gaping  ruEticR,  struck  dumb  witli  wouder  at  the  recital 
of  the  deeds  of  Og  of  Uasan  and  Watersouehy. 

At  Geneva  he  remained  upwards  of  a  yeai*  and  a  half,  not 
only  pursuing  his  studies  to  advautago,  but  also  enjoying  tlie 
charm  of  the  refined  society  for  which  that  city  has  boon  his- 
torically celebrated.  The  exquisite  climate  and  scenery  of 
this  region,  and  the  freedom  from  worldly  annoyances  obtained 
there,  have  long  made  it  the  chosen  retreat  of  literary  men  ; 
and  as  such  it  proudly  claims  the  most  illustrious  authors  for 
its  lovers :  — 

"  Koussean.  Voltaire,  onr  Gibbon,  and  Dc  Stael, — 
Lcoian!  those  names  are  worthy  of  thy  shore, 
Thy  shore  of  namos  like  these  t  Wert  thou  no  nuore, 
Their  memoTj  thy  resemblance  irould  recall : 
To  them  thy  banks  were  lovely  aa  to  all, 
But  they  have  niatic  Ibem  lovelier." 

As  the  fame  of  Bcckford's  father  had  preceded  him,  he  re- 
ceived much  polite  attention  from  the  ma^stracy  and  gentry 
of  Geneva,  and  he  was  fortunate  in  making  the  acquaintance 
of  several  illustrious  men.  Two  famous  naturalists  were  resi- 
dent there,  one  being  Bonnet,  so  widely  known  in  the  scien- 
tific world  by  his  correspondence  with  Reaumur,  his  researches 
into  animal  life,  and  his  philosophical  speculations  regarding 
the  progressive  development  of  mind  from  age  to  age,  and  the 
connecting  links  between  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetative  and 
animal  existence  and  the  highest  types  of  man,  and  even  tlie 
Deity.  The  other  was  Saussure,  one  of  the  most  ori^ual  and 
successful  of  naturalists,  who  made  an  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  whose  work  on  the  Swiss  Glaciers  is  a  standard  author- 
ity. The  Ilubers  also,  father  and  son,  friends  of  Voltaire, 
deserve  mention,  —  the  former  having  left  lively  sketches  of 
the  great  Frenchman,  while  he  was  himself  skilled  in  musio, 
and  was  celebrated  for  the  art  of  cutting  profiles  in  paper  of 
such  exceUoQce,  that  they  arc  now  eagerly  clierished  by  vir- 
tuosos. His  son,  who  became  blind  at  an  early  age,  was 
aevortbeless  an  accurate  natoralisl,  aided  in  his  studies  by  « 
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dcToted  wife,  and  has  left  several  works,  Uio  best  known  being 
his  treatise  on  bee^.  With  all  tlieso  personages  Beekford  was 
on  intimate  terms,  they  valiiing  his  &ieudsliip,  as  no  man  was 
more  capable  of  impaiting  pleasure. 

On  one  of  his  exeursionB  from  Genera  he  visited  the  eago  of 
Feniey.  Passing  throiigh  the  village,  and  olwerving  a  small 
chapel  with  the  inscription  over  tlio  doorway,  Dea  Optimo 
Maximo,  Beckford  asked  who  preached  tliorc,  and  was  told 
that  Voltaire  himself  sometimes  olhciatcd,  although  the  build- 
ing was  usually  in  the  charge  of  a  Jcsnit  named  Ptre  Adam. 
Of  tills  man  Voltaire  wittily  said,  *'  Quoiqu'il  fut  le  P6re 
Adam,  il  n'l^tait  pas  le  premier  des  liommcs."  The  visitors 
were  received  by  Voltaire's  niece,  Madame  Denis,  who  an- 
nounced them  to  the  philosopher.  He  soon  entered,  politely 
saluting  each  in  turn.  He  stooped  very  much,  and  was  very 
dark  and  slirivelled,  while  his  eyes,  at  eighty-four,  retained  all 
tbcir  wonted  fire.  He  spoke  to  Beckford  of  Ms  father,  and, 
addressing  the  company,  said,  "  You  see,  gentlemen,  a  poor 
octogenarian  about  to  quit  the  world."  After  other  remarks, 
he  concluded,  in  English  fashion,  "My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
many  thanks  for  your  Wsit.  Pray  take  some  refreshment; 
and  then,  if  it  will  amuse  you,  look  into  my  garden  and  my 
situation,  and  give  me  leave  to  retire,"  —  which  be  at  once 
did. 

Another  of  Beckford's  excargions,  made  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Geneva,  was  to  the  Grande  Cliartreuse,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  monasteries  of  Europe.  He  has 
left  a  graphic  and  vivid  picture  of  tliis  monkish  abode,  pub- 
lislied  nearly  sixty  years  after  Uie  date  of  his  visit.  His  de- 
scription will  well  reward  perusal.  Indeed,  of  all  the  multi- 
tude of  books  of  travel  which  have  been  given  to  the  world, 
wo  call  to  mind  but  few  which  have  the  sjiarkling  grace  and 
the  perennial  charm  of  Beckford's.  In  the  grouping  and 
coloring  of  natural  scenery  he  is  altogether  unrivalled.  The 
monastery  in  his  time  was  of  vast  extent,  occupied  by  more 
than  three  hundred  Carthusians,  the  present  number  being 
scarce  over  thirty.  The  Grande  Cliartreuse  was  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  at  the  liead  of  tlie  religious  establishments  of  that 
order,  and  it  is  placed  in  a  wild,  romantic  region,  among  the 


recesses  of  tlie  Datiphiii4  Mountains.  The  order  was  nearly 
as  strict  as  that  of  La  Trappc,  tlie  brethren  being  allowed  to 
converse  together  ouce  a  week,  and  on  the  same  day  to  ramble 
in  the  surrounding  woods.  There  were  immense  ranges  of 
buildings  on  a  high  rock  overlooking  a  densely  wooded  valley ; 
but  the  place  derives  celebrity  less  from  its  position  and  former 
wealtli  than  from  the  reputation  of  St.  Bruno,  who  founded  it 
in  1084,  and  died  there  in  1101.  Beckford  spent  several  days 
in  its  hospitable  retreat,  and  has  left  au  enduring  record  of  his 
gratitude.  We  cannot  better  bear  our  testimony  to  the  charm 
of  his  style,  in  this  and  all  other  episodes  of  his  journeys,  than 
to  urge  upon  those  who  may  see  this  article  the  perusal  of  hia 
Travels,"  iu  which  they  will  discover  "  a  new  pleasure." 

In  December,  1778,  Beckford  returned  home,  but  remained 
only  a  short  time  iu  England,  his  time  there  being  cluefly  oc- 
cupied in  seeing  the  country,  and  in  the  spring  of  1780  he 
again  with  his  tutor  set  out  for  the  Coutineut.  lie  first  visited 
the  Low  Countries,  for  which  he  expresses  no  great  liking, 
although  he  has  drawn  most  graphic  pictures  of  their  scenery, 
public  buildings,  and  works  of  art.  It  was  from  his  notes 
made  at  this  time  that  he  compiled  his  Letters,  which  were 
not  published  until  1834.  His  jiassion  for  music  and  architec- 
ture induced  him  to  linger  much  about  the  famous  cathedrals, 
examining  their  structui-e  with  a  critical  eye,  and  with  rapt 
soul  listening  to  the  solemn  organ  harmonies  reverberating 
through  the  mighty  piles.  The  reader  is  sure  to  kindle  with 
the,  enthusiasm  of  the  writer.  His  fondness  for  tall  towers 
was  doubtless  nourished  at  tliis  period  by  the  aspect  of  lofty 
spires,  with  their  laeelike  Gothic  fretwork.  Ho  anathcmatizee 
Flemish  paintings,  with  rare  exceptions,  as  well  as  the  tobacco 
smoke,  the  stagnant  canals,  and  the  oyster-like  inhabitants  of 
Holland.  Even  the  more  picturesque  cities  of  Germany  seemed 
to  have  slight  charm  for  him ;  but  ho  goes  into  ecstasies  over 
every  fine  landscape,  or  brawling  cascade,  or  secluded  doll, 
and  in  the  scenery  of  the  Rhine  he  found  full  delight.  But 
his  warm  and  glowing  imagination  held  far  greater  sympathy 
witli  the  historic  glory  and  passionate  modern  life  of  Italy. 


His  descriptions  of  Venice  are  enchanting,  and  bare  also  tlie 
merit  of  true  pictures  of  the  sea-built  city,  while  tho  sncces- 
Eion  of  Doges  was  stiU  unbroken,  and  tho  shadow  of  tho  oiico 
terrible  Inquisition  of  State  still  brooded  over  the  sccue.  He 
I  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  visiting  most  of  its  famous  cities,  Bo- 

'  logna,  Sienna,  Pisa,  Padua,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Rome.     He 

^  makes  much  mention  of  Pacchierotti,  the  angcl-siuger  of  his 

day,  with  a  reputation  as  wide  as  Europe,  but  now  scarce 
named,  or  even  remembered,  except  by  the  readers  of  Madame 
D'Arblay'e  Diary,  so  evanescent  is  the  fame  of  a  vocalist. 
Beckford  returned  to  England  shortly  before  he  became  of  age. 
On  attaining  his  majority,  and  with  it  Ms  father's  colossal 
fortune,  he  found  himself  master  of  an  income  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  a  year,  beside  au  accumulated  fund  of  some 
five  millions  more.  When  one  considers  that  in  his  day,  ow- 
ing to  the  greater  value  of  capital  than  now,  sucli  sums  rep- 
resented much  greater  money-power  than  now,  he  will  not 
I  wonder  at  Beckford's  hdng  styled  "  England's  wealthiest  son." 

Even  estimating  the  fall  of  gold  within  ten  years,  we  perceive 
what  an  immense  fortune  Beckford  inherited ;  and  even  now, 
when  wealth  has  so  enormously  increased  as  it  has  in  Europe 
and  America  within  tho  last  tliirty  years,  there  are  very  few 
incomes  in  either  country  which  would  at  all  compare  with 
his.  Ho  celebrated  the  occasion  of  his  release  from  restraint 
by  magnificent  festivities,  and  soon  afterward  set  out  again  for 
I  tlie  Continent.    He  no  doubt  moved  iu  style,  for  the  obsequious 

autlior  of  his  Memoirs  takes  good  care  lo  narrate  every  inci- 
dent of  fashionable  life  with  intense  satisfaction,  —  tells  how 
he  danced  with  Lord  North's  daughter  at  a  court  ball,  and 
"  sported  one  of  the  most  elegant  vis-u-vis  ever  seen."  In  the 
same  manner,  witl)  tho  minuteness  of  Jenkins  himself,  ho  re- 
lates that  his  idol  departed  from  England  witli  a  suite  consist' 
ing  of  an  artist,  a  physician,  and  a  musician,  fiUing  three  car- 
I  riagcs,  —  a  retinue  which  caused  him  to  be  mistaken  for  tlie 

I  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  did  him  no  further  good  than  to 

I  double  the  liotol  hUIs.     On  his  return  home,  toward  the  end 

of  the  year  1782,  it  is  probable  that  he  comixtsed  *'  Vatliek," 
I  a  work  which  will  transmit  his  memory  long  after  liis  stone 

I  vhims  have  mouldered  away  and  his  senseless  extravagance 
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lias  been  forgotten.  His  biographer,  who  murt  drag  in  every- 
thing appertaining  to  liim,  gives  us  from  his  pen  a  pretty 
little  story  translated  from  the  Arabic,  and  specimens  of  silly 
artificial  verses  about  Cupid  and  Chloe  and  Strephon,  such  as 
Prior  and  poets  of  hia  time  furnished  usque  ad  nauseam. 

Tlio  wondrous  tale  of  Vatliek  was  composed  by  Beckford, 
according  to  his  own  account,  in  his  twenty-third  year.  He 
related  this  to  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding,  during  a  conversation  held 
with  him  in  1835,  saying  :  "  You  will  hardly  credit  how 
closely  I  was  able  to  apply  myself  to  study  when  I  was  young. 
I  wrote  Vathek  when  I  was  twenty-two  years  old.  I  wrote  it 
at  one  sitting,  and  in  French.  It  cost  me  three  days  and  two 
niglits  of  hard  labor.  I  never  took  my  clothes  off  the  whole 
time.  This  severe  application  made  mo  very  ill."  He  never 
translated  it,  but  said  that  the  English  version  was  not  unjust 
to  the  original.  The  tale  first  appeared  in  print  in  1784.  He 
uiformcd  Mr.  Redding  that  for  some  of  the  characters  he  made 
studies  from  personages  about  Fontbill,  exaggerating  their 
mental  and  animal  defects,  and  that  he  drew  his  description 
of  the  Hall  of  Eblis,  one  of  the  most  striking  portions  of  the 
work,  from  the  great  ball  in  his  fatlior's  liouse,  one  of  the 
largest  rooms  in  the  kingdom,  very  lofty  and  loud-echoing, 
while  numerous  doors  opened  from  it  into  long,  dim,  and 
winding  passages.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  exact  sources 
whence  Mr.  Beckford  derived  bis  supernatural  machinery,  as 
his  demons,  gnomes,  and  sprites  differ  from  those  of  Arabian 
imagery,  and  partake  in  some  degree  of  those  of  India.  The 
work  appears  to  liave  been  at  once  appreciated,  stamped  as  it 
is  with  original  and  brilliant  power,  and  none  have  ever  been 
more  impressed  with  it  than  Lord  Byron,  a  most  fastidious 
critic,  by  no  means  profuse  in  his  praises,  and  singularly  un- 
erring in  judgment.  "  Vathek,"  he  says,  "  for  correctness  of 
costume,  beauty  of  description,  and  power  of  imagination,  far 
surpasses  all  European  imitations.  Aa  an  Eastern  tale,  even 
Rassclas  must  bow  before  it ;  his  liappy  valley  will  not  bear 
a  comparison  with  the  Hall  of  Eblis." 

The  plot  of  the  tale  is  as  follows.  Vathek,  one  of  the  Ab- 
basside  Caliphs,  and  grandson  of  Haroun  al  Rasclud,  finding 
life  a  burden,  although  he   is   surrounded   by   pleasures  of 


every  description  which  minister  to  every  sense,  aspires  to 
higher  knowledge  than  that  Touchsafed  to  mankind.  Aided 
hy  his  mother,  Carathis,  a  desperate,  remorseless  human 
fiend,  he  invokes  the  assistance  of  infernal  agents.  In  his 
quest  he  is  too  successful,  and  after  committing  numberless 
and  frightful  crimes  at  the  instigation  of  u  horrible  demon, 
OP  Giaour,  who  promises  him  eternal  power  in  the  realm  of 
Eblis,  and  capping  his  atrocities  by  the  seduction  of  Nou- 
ronihar,  daughter  of  a  subject  emir  whose  hospitality  he  thus 
abuses,  he  and  his  wretclied  victim  find  themselves  indeed 
introduced  into  the  Hall  of  Eblis,  but  at  the  same  instant 
learn  their  doom  of  eternal  agony.  Carathis  also  joins  the 
infernal  company,  and  all  wander  together  in  the  abyss  of 
desolation.  The  whole  tale  is  one  of  the  wildest  extravar 
gaiice.  The  most  grotesque  and  hideous  imagination  ani- 
mates its  scenes.  Its  magic  incantations  and  stupendous 
horrors  have  no  parallel  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  nor  indeed 
in  the  whole  compass  of  fiction.  Space  will  permit  us  only 
to  quote  from  the  latter  portion  of  the  work,  descriptive  of 
the  infernal  splendors  amidst  which  sat  throned  Eblis,  the 
archfiend  of  Hohamniedan  theology. 

Arrived  at  the  fatal  portal  with  his  companion,  over  it  be 
found  characters  inscribed,  clearly  visible  in  the  bright  moon- 
light, but  changing  tlieir  shape  every  instant. 

"  These,  oAcr  vacillattag  for  some  time,  fixed  at  last  in  Arabic 
tellers,  and  prescribed  lo  the  Caliph  the  following  worda:  'Vallick! 
thou  hast  violated  the  conditions  of  my  parchraent,  and  deeervesit  to  be 
Bent  bitek ;  but  in  favor  to  thy  cotupanion,  and  as  the  meed  fur  what 
thou  linsl  done  to  obtain  it,  KhUa  penniiieth  that  tiif!  portal  of  his 
palace  ehall  be  opened,  and  the  Bubterraiiean  lire  will  receive  tbec  into 
the  namber  of  its  adorers.' 

"He  Fcarcely  liad  read  these  words,  before  the  mountain,  against 
which  the  terrace  was  reared,  trembled,  and  the  watch-towers  were 
ready  to  topple  headlong  upon  them.  The  rock  yawned,  and  dis- 
closed within  it  a  staircaae  of  polished  marble,  that  aeemed  to  approach 
the  abyss 

"This  appearance,  instead  of  terrifying,  gave  new  courage  to  the 
daoghier  of  Fakreddm.  Scarcely  deigning  lo  bid  adieu  to  the  moon 
and  the  firmament,  she  abandoned  without  hcBilation  the  pure  atmos- 
phere, to  plunge  into  these  infernal  exhalations.     The  gait  of  those 
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impious  personages  was  liauglity  and  JetermineJ.  As  ihey  Josyended. 
by  ihe  tifiulgence  of  llic  torches,  they  gazed  oa  each  other  with  mu- 
tual admiratioD,  and  both  appeared  so  resplutulcnt,  that  they  already 

esicemt'd  themselves  spiritual  inleUigences Their   progress, 

however,  was  at  length  impeded  by  a  vast  ponal  of  ebony,  which  the 
Caliph  without  difficulty  recognized.  Here  the  Giaour  awtuted  them, 
with  the  Icey  in  liis  hand.  '  Ye  ore  welcome ! '  stud  he  to  them,  with  n 
gbttslly  smile, '  in  aplie  of  Mahomet,  and  all  hh  dependents.  I  will  now 
admit  you  into  that  palace  where  you  have  so  highly  merited  a  place.' 
Whilst  he  was  uttering  these  words,  he  touched  the  enamelled  lock  with 
his  key,  and  the  doors  at  once  expanded  with  a  noise  still  louder  than 
the  thunder  of  the  dog-days,  and  as  suddenly  recoiled  the  moment  they 
had  entered. 

"The  Caliph  and  Nouronihar  beheld  each  other  with  amazement, 
at  finding  themselves  in  a  place  which,  thuugh  roofed  with  a  vaulted 
ceiling,  was  so  spaeious  and  lofty,  that  at  first  they  took  it  for  an  im- 
measurable plain.  But  their  eyes  at  length  growing  familiar  to  the 
gnuKleur  of  the  surrounding  objects,  they  extended  their  view  to  those 
al  a  di.stanue,  and  discovered  rows  uf  columns  and  arcades,  which  grad- 
ually diminished,  till  they  terminated  in  a  point,  radiant  as  tbc  sun, 
when  he  dart^  his  lost  beams  athwart  the  ocean.  The  pavement, 
strewed  over  with  gold-duat  and  saffron,  exhaled  go  subtile  an  odor 
ae  almost  overpowered  tliem.  They  however  went  oa  and  observed 
an  infinity  of  censers,  in  which  ambci'gris  and  llie  wood  of  aloes  wore 
continually  burning.  Between  the  several  columns  were  placed  tables, 
each  spread  with  a  profusion  of  viands,  and  wines  of  every  species, 
sparkling  in  vases  of  crystal.  A  throng  of  Genii,  and  other  fantastic 
spirits  of  either  sex,  danced  lasciviously,  at  the  sound  of  music  which 
issued  from  beneath. 

"  In  tlie  midst  of  this  immense  hat!,  a  vast  multitude  was  ince^ 
santly  passing,  wbo  severally  kept  their  right  hands  on  their  licarta, 
without  once  regarding  anything  around  them.  They  had  all  the 
livid  paleness  of  death.  Their  eyes  deep  sunk  in  their  sockets  re- 
sembled those  phosphoi^c  meteors  that  glinmier  by  night  in  places 
<if  intenuenL  Some  stalked  slowly  on,  absorbed  in  profound  reverie ; 
F-unie,  shrieking  with  agony,  ran  furiously  about  like  tigers  wounded 
with  poisoned  arrows;  whilst  others,  grinding  their  teeth  in  rage, 
foLimed  along,  more  frantic  than  tlie  wildest  maniac.  They  all  avoided 
each  other,  and,  though  surronnded  by  a  multitude  thai  no  one  could 
number,  each  wandered  at  random  unhecdful  of  the  rest,  as  if  alone 
on  a  desert  which  no  foot  had  trodden. 

"  Vothek  and  Nouronihar,  frozen  with  terror  at  a.  sight  so  baleful, 
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HemanileO  of  llie  Giaour  whal.  Iliese  apjiearnncea  might  menn,  mitt 
why  these  funbulaling'  speetrtis  never  withdrew  ihi^ir  hftmls  from  their 
hearts.  'Perplex  not  jourselvea  with  so  much  at  once,'  replied  he, 
bluntly,  'you  will  eoon  be  acquainted  with  nil;  let  us  lituie  and  preseot 
you  to  Eblis.' " 

The  demon  led  them  through  long  "  perspectives  of  halls 
and  of  galleries,  that  opened  on  the  right  hand  and  left,  which 
were  all  illuminated  hy  torches  and  braziers  whose  flames 
rose  in  pyramids  to  the  centre  of  the  vault."  At  length  they 
wero  tremlilingly  ushered  into  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  fiend,  sitting  U{kiu  a  globe  of  fire  which  topped  a  lofty 
eminence.  "His  person  was  that  of  a  young  man,  whose 
noble  and  regiilar  features  seemed  to  have  beeu  tarnished 
by  malignant  vapors.  In  his  largo  eyes  appeared  both  pride 
and  despair;  his  flowing  hair  retained  some  resemlilance  to 
that  of  an  angel  of  light."  He  addresses  the  "  creatures  of 
clay "  before  him,  welcomes  them  to  his  kingdom,  and  bids 
them  enjoy  all.  They  eagerly  turn  to  the  Giaour,  and  de- 
mand his  aid  ill  their  introduction  to  exhaustless  riches  and 
joy. 

"'Come,'  answered  this  wicked  Dive,  with  his  malignant  grin, — 
'come  and  possess  all  that  my  sovereign  hatli  promised,  am]  11101%.' 
He  then  conducted  ihem  into  a  long  cu'sle  adjoining  the  tabernacle, 
[iret-eding  them  with  hasty  steps,  and  followed  by  his  diadptes  with 
the  utmost  alacrity.  They  rcaehci!  at  length  a  liall  of  great  extent, 
and  covered  with  a  lofty  dome,  around  which  appeared  filly  portals 
of  bronze,  secured  with  as  many  fastenings  of  iron,  A  funereal  gloom 
prevailed  over  tlie  whole  scene.  Here,  upon  two  beds  of  incorrupt- 
ible cellar,  lay  recumbent  the  fleshless  forms  of  the  Pre-Adamile  kings, 
who  hsHl  been  monarchs  of  the  whole  earth.  They  still  possessed 
enough  of  life  to  be  conscious  of  their  deplorable  condition.  Their 
eyes  retained  a  melancholy  motion;  they  regarded  one  another  with 
looks  of  the  deepest  dejection,  each  holding  liis  right  hand  motionless 
on  his  hoari.  At  their  feet  were  inserihed  the  events  of  their  sev- 
eral reigns, —  their  [lower,  their  pride,  and  iheir  crimes All  these 

maintained  great  stole,,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  eminence 
of  Soliinaii  Ben  Daoud. 

"  This  king,  so  renowned  for  his  wisdom,  was  on  the  lofliest  ele- 
vation, and  plnced  immediately  under  the  dome.  He  appeared  to 
possess  more  animation  than  the  rest.     Tliough  from  time  to  time  he 
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labored  with  profound  sighs,  and  like  his  companions  kept  his  right 
hand  on  his  heart,  yet  his  countenance  was  more  composed,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  listening  to  the  sullen  roar  of  a  vast  cataract,  visible 
in  part  through  the  grated  portals.  This  was  the  only  sound  that 
intruded  on  the  silence  of  these  doleful  mansions." 

He  too  addresses  the  Caliph  and  his  mistress,  informing 
them  that  for  his  crimes  and  idolatry  be  was  condemned  to 
anguish,  but  that,  in  consideration  of  bis  early  piety,  bis  pun- 
ishment was  not  eternal,  like  that  of  the  others;  that  when 
the  cataract  should  cease  to  flow  be  would  be  released,  but 
until  then  a  burning  fire  would  prey  upon  bis  heart. 

^  Having  uttered  this  exclamation,  Soliman  raised  his  hands  toward 
heaven,  in  token  of  supplication,  and  the  Caliph  discerned  through  his 
bosom,  which  was  transparent  as  crystal,  his  heart  enveloped  in  flames. 
At  a  sight  so  full  of  horror,  Nouronihar  fell  back  like  one  petrified  into 
the  arms  of  Vathek,  who  cried  out  with  a  convulsive  sob,  '  O  Giaour ! 
whither  hast  thou  brought  us !  Allow  us  to  depart,  and  I  will  relin- 
quish all  thou  hast  promised.  O  Mahomet!  remains  there  no  more 
mercy ! '  *  None !  none ! '  replied  the  malicious  Dive.  *  Know,  miserable 
prince,  thou  art  now  in  the  abode  of  vengeance  and  despair.  Thy  heart 
also  will  be  kindled  like  those  of  the  other  votaries  of  Eblis.  A  few 
days  are  allotted  thee  previous  to  this  fatal  period :  employ  them  as 
thou  wilt ;  recline  on  these  heaps  of  gold ;  command  the  infernal  po- 
tentates; range  at  thy  pleasure  through  these  immense  subterranean 
domains:  no  barrier  shall  be  shut  against  thee.  As  for  me,  I  have 
fulfilled  my  mission.     I  now  leave  thee  to  thyself.'  '* 

At  the  words,  the  demon  vanishes,  and  the  dupes  of  wicked 
ambition  wake  to  a  full  sense  of  their  wretched  lot,  and  wan- 
der about  hand  in  band,  unheeding  of  the  majestic  scenes  and 
unimagined  riches  opening  on  every  band,  —  of  the  Dives 
falling  prostrate  before  them,  and  of  the  portals  opening  un- 
touched at  their  approach.  At  length  they  meet  with  several 
other  personages  like  themselves  waiting  doom,  and  all  agree 
to  relate  the  story  of  their  crimes.  While  thus  engaged, 
they  are  startled  by  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  Carathis  enters 
the  vault  on  the  back  of  an  Afrit.  Sbe^  utterly  undismayed 
either  by  the  terrors  of  the  scene  or  the  curses  which  Vathek 
heaps  upon  her, 

"  eagerly  entered   the  dome  of  Soliman,  and,  without  regarding  in 
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the  least  the  groana  of  [lie  prophet,  undnunledly  removed  the  covers  of 
Iho  vases,  and  violenlly  stized  on  llie  tulbmnnE.  Then,  with  a  voite 
more  loud  tlitrn  had  hitherto  been  heard  in  these  mnnaion^,  she  eora- 
poUed  the  Dives  to  disclose  to  her  th<!  moat  secret  treasures,  the  most 
profound  store?,  which  the  Afrit  himself  had  nut  seen.  She  passed  by 
npid  descents  known  only  to  Ehlis  ami  hi»  moat  favored  potentates, 
and  thus  penetrated  the  very  entrails  of  the  eanh,  where  breathes  the 
Sonsar,  or  icy  wind  of  denth.  Nothing  appalled  her  dauntless  soul. 
She  perceived,  however,  in  all  the  inmates  who  bore  their  hands  on 
their  heart  a  little  singularity  not  much  lo  her  taste. 

"As  6he  was  emerging  from  one  of  the  abysses,  Eblis  stood  forth 
to  faer  view ;  but  notnithstanding  he  displayed  the  f\ill  eiHilgence  of 
hii  infernal  majesty,  she  preserved  her  countenance  unaltered,  and  even 
paid  her  compliments  with  considerable  tirmness. 

"  This  superb  monarch  thus  answered :  '  Princess,  whose  knowledge 
and  whose  crimes  have  merited  a  conspicnous  rank  in  my  empire, 
thou  doest  well  to  avail  yourself  of  the  leisure  that  remains,  for  the 
flames  and  torments  which  are  reaily  to  seixe  on,  thy  heart  will  not  fail 
to  provide  thee  witli  full  employment.'" 

CaratMs  is  startled  for  a  moment,  bnt,  recoveriiig,  she  calls 
on  all  tho  demons  of  tlie  abyss  to  do  her  reverence,  and  even 
attempts  to  usurp  the  place  of  one  of  tlio  Solimans,  when  a 
voice  proclaiQ]?,  "  All  is  accomplished," 

"  Inatantaneonaly  the  haughty  forehead  of  the  intrepid  princess  be- 
came comigHled  with  agony  j  she  uttered  a  tremendous  yell,  iind  fixed 
no  more  to  be  witlidrawn  her  right  hand  upon  her  tteait,  which  was 
become  a  receptacle  of  eternal  fire- 

"  In  this  delirium,  forgetting  all  ambitions  projects,  and  her  ihirst  for 
that  knowledge  which  should  ever  be  hidden  from  mortals,  she  over- 
turned the  offerings  of  tho  Genii;  and  having  execrsled  the  hour  sht> 
was  begotten,  and  the  womb  that  had  home  her,  g'anccd  off  in  a  whirl 
that  rendered  her  invisible,  and  continued  lo  revolve  without  inlcr- 


"  Almost  at  the  same  inslaul,  the  same  voice  announced  lo  the  Ca- 
lipli,  Nouronihar,  the  four  princes,  and  the  princess,  the  awful  and  irrev- 
ocable decree.  Their  hearts  immediately  look  fire,  and  lliey  at  once 
lost  the  most  precious  gill  of  heaven, —  Hope.     These  unhappy  beings 

recoiled  with  looks  of  the  most  furious  distraction All  testified 

their  horror  for  each  otlier  by  the  most  ghastly  convulsions,  and 
screams  that  could  not  be  smotheroil.  AU  severally  plunged  them- 
selves into  the  accursed  niuliitude,  (here  to  wander  in  an  elcmity  of 
unabated  anguish." 
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These  extracts  will  sufficiently  denote  the  style  and  tone  of 
the  book.  Portions  of  it  are  repulsive  and  disgusting,  and  it 
can  never  be  from  its  peculiarities  a  strictly  popular  work; 
but  its  wondrous  invention  and  splendor  of  language  will 
eflFectually  preserve  it  from  oblivion. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1783,  Beckford  married  Lady  Margaret 
(xordon,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Aboyne.  With  his  wife  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Switzerland.  She  lived  but  about 
three  years  after  her  marriage,  and  died  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1786,  after  giving  birth  to  a  second  daughter,  who  subse-- 
quently  married  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Beckford  appears  to 
have  been  fondly  attached  to  her,  and  never  married  again. 
He  returned  to  England,  remained  there  but  a  short  time, 
and  then  set  out  on  his  first  journey  to  Spain  and  Portugal. 
For  full  details  of  this,  and  of  his  second  visit,  we  must 
again  refer  the  reader  to  his  published  volumes,  whose  charms 
should  not  be  marred  by  extracts.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that,  he  saw  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  he  had  seen  Venice  and 
other  Italian  cities,  under  the  old  rigime^  before  the  French 
Revolution  swept  down  so  many  feudal  barriers  with  its  resist- 
less  waves,  when  the  diyine  right  of  kings  was  yet  unques- 
tioned,  and  priestcraft  ruled  the  state  with  iron  will.  Beck- 
ford took  with  him  a  large  suite,  and  his  wealth  and  position 
enabled  him  to  mingle  with  the  very  highest  society,  with  the 
most  powerful  nobles  and  ecclesiastics,  and  even  with  royalty 
itself.  With  the  Marialva  family  in  Lisbon  he  was  on  terms 
of  great  intimacy,  and  through  their  aid  he  was  enabled  to  see 
much  usually  denied  to  strangers.  Never  on  earth  did  the 
monkish  order  enjoy  more  than  in  the  Portugal  of  old  time, 
and  Mr.  Beckford  narrates  with  lively  gratification  scenes  of 
their  good  cheer  in  splendid  monasteries,  furnished  ever  with 
the  fat  of  the  land,  where  they  had  no  cause  to  envy  even  the 
monks  of  Melrose,  who 

'^  Made  good  kale 
On  Fridays  when  they  fasted ; 
Nor  wanted  they  for  beef  and  ale 
As  long  as  their  neighbors'  lasted.*' 

Of  course  superstition  and  ignorance  went  hand  in  hand. 
Going  out  to  dine  one  day,  he  found  the  heir  of  the  family 
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learning  to  look  out  of  tho  window,  such  being  the  cliiof  em- 
ploymont  of  high  life  in  Portugal.  At  tlio  dinner  ho  was 
entertained  by  stories  of  a  most  marvellous  order  from  a 
youiig  priest,  who,  among  other  things,  told  how  a  nun  had 
intrigued  with  Beelzebub.  The  demon  liad  climbed  in  through 
a  window,  but  it  had  been  fastened  up  and  painted  oTcr  with 
crosses,  so  that  he  was  effectually  shut  out  for  t)ie  future. 
What  must  have  been  the  state  of  society  when  tales  like  this 
were  implicitly  credited  in  the  highest  circles  ?  It  is  not  at 
all  singular  that,  when  the  whole  mind  of  the  nation  was 
HWftyod  by  the  priesthood,  magnificent  convents  and  monas- 
teries should  have  abounded.  The  royal  palaces  even  —  that 
uf  Mafra,  like  the  Escorial  in  Spain,  after  which  it  was  planned 
—  appeared  built  rather  for  priests  than  for  princes.  Beck- 
ford  visited  it,  and  describes  his  first  distant  glimpse  of  it, 
rising  with  its  lofty  dome  and  towers  over  the  landscape,  and 
a  vast  espause  of  tho  blue  sea  beyond.  The  eminences  around 
were  planted  with  cypresses  and  Italian  pines,  and  rocks  and 
trees  concealed  a  nearer  view  of  the  edifice  on  approach,  until, 
on  turning  an  angle  of  the  garden,  tho  mighty  pile  burst  on 
the  sight,  the  grand  front  being  eight  hundred  feet  long. 
The  centre  was  broken  by  the  porticos  of  the  church,  and 
towers  two  hundred  feet  high,  of  light,  graceful  architecture, 
relieved  the  extreme  length.  Within,  the  visitor  found  an 
imposing  temple  incrusted  with  the  rarest  marbles  and  sculp- 
tures, made  solemn  by  the  most  impressive  religious  services. 
with  six  great  organs  to  enrich  the  pomp  of  full  eoromonial. 
Throughout  tlie  building  were  enormous  vaulted  halls  of  ala- 
baster and  porphyry,  carpeted  and  gorgeously  furnished.  A 
library,  tlireo  hundred  feet  long,  stuccoed  and  paved  with 
marble,  contjiined  sixty  thousand  volumes,  many  of  them  tho 
rarest  oditioua  of  the  classics.  A  dormitory,  six  hundred  feet 
long,  was  supplied  with  three  hundred  cells,  each  well  lighted 
and  furnished.  As  for  the  part  appropriated  to  the  palace, 
tho  stranger  saw  vast  suites  of  apartments  and  staircases, 
but  all  empty  and  deserted.  The  monk  had  diivon  out  tlie 
king. 

Thus  was  it  also  in  his  visit  to  the  Escorial  while  at  Madrid. 
He  had  letters  to  tho  Prior,  which  were  to  open  at  one  view 
27' 
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all  the  recesses  of  that  "wUderness  of  building," — perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  monument  of  kingly  power  and  bigotry  ever 
reared  by  man, — planned,  superintended,  and  finished  by  Philip 
n.,  who  lavished  upon  it  untold  wealth,  and  left  it  in  charge 
to  his  successors  to  adorn  yet  further.  Mr.  Beckford  saw  it 
when  it  was  still  peerless ;  for  until  1808,  when  it  was  sacked 
by  the  French,  it  remained  the  richest  palace  in  the  world, 
most  precious,  even  if  in  nothing  else,  in  its  masterpieces  of 
Titian.  But  it  never  could  have  been  a  cheerful  residence. 
Its  architecture  is  sombre,  its  situation  harsh  and  sterile, 
while  the  stern  spirit  of  its  founder  ever  brooded  over  it. 
Uniting  in  one  pile  church,  palace,  monastery,  and  tomb, 
' —  all  its  characteristics  seemed  to  be  merged  in  the  last,  and 
it  ever  impressed  the  stranger  with  the  solenm  dread  of  the 
mausoleum.  The  building  was  shown  to  Beckford  by  a 
monk  of  stern,  forbidding  presence ;  and  he  describes,  with 
great  efiect,  the  church  and  convent ;  the  sepulchral  chamber 
of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  with  the  sound  of  running  water 
through  passages  in  its  walls  falUng  with  chill  terror  on  the 
ear;  the  endless  corridors,  staircases,  and  apartments;  the  cab- 
inets enriched  with  the  rarest  pictures ;  the  collection  of  sacred 
relics,  hideous  bones  and  skulls  sparkling  with  gems,  and, 
holiest  of  all,  a  feather  three  feet  in  length,  shed  from  the  wing 
of  the  Archangel  Gabriel, —  to  be  contemplated  kneeling  and 
in  perfect  silence. 

Again,  during  his  second  Portuguese  visit,  which  we  antici- 
pate, he  visited  the  celebrated  monastic  establishments  of  Alco- 
baja  and  Batalha,  —  the  former  the  seat  of  the  most  luxurious 
life,  —  both  now,  we  imagine,  remembered  only  in  Beckford's 
pages;  for  the  storm  which  followed  the  French  Revolution 
burst  upon  them  as  on  the  Escorial,  and  the  regions  which 
they  dignified  were  changed  to  deserts  by  the  contending 
legions  of  Wellington  and  Massena.  But  when  Beckford  saw 
Alcoba5a,  it  maintained  a  spiritual  army  of  four  hundred 
monks.  How  they  fared  we  learn  from  him  after  he  had  in- 
spected the  monastery,  and  proceeded  to  its  kitchen.  Through 
the  centre  of  a  vast  hall  sixty  feet  in  diameter  ran  a  rivulet 
of  clear,  fresh  water,  containing  swimming  fish  of  the  finest 
kinds.     Game  and  venison  were  heaped  about,  as  profusely  as 
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in  Laiidsecr's  picture  of  Bolton  Abbey,  and  ovens  aud  sauee- 
paiis  alleiuated  with  fruits  and  vegotablus.  A  crowd  of  lay 
brothers  were  rolling  out  pastry,  and  singing  merrily.  The 
guests  were  splendidly  entertained,  in  apartments  containing 
fine  pietiu-es,  and  lighted  by  a  profusion  of  wax  caudles  in 
silver  sconces.  In  these  rooms  the  basins  and  ewers  were  of 
tbo  same  rich  metal.  Wlien  Batalba  was  visited  in  company 
with  some  of  the  monks,  wines  and  provisions  in  abundance 
were  despatched  in  advance,  as  that  monaalfiry  was  poor ;  but 
Beckford  appears  to  have  been  much  better  pleased  on  this 
and  subsequent  visits  with  the  devout  bearing  of  the  inmates, 
and  the  fine,  solemn  music,  than  with  the  prodigality  and 
gluttony  of  Alcobaja.  He  visited  Portugal  for  a  third  time 
Bome  years  later,  and  during  a  stay  in  Paris,  between  his  ex- 
cursions, he  witnessed  the  capture  of  the  Bastile,  and  he  was 
also  thei-e  when  Louis  XVI,  was  executed.  While  in  the 
French  capital,  he  was  much  interested  in  magical  experi- 
ments. 

Beckford  returned  from  his  second  Peninsular  visit  in  1796, 
at  ttio  age  of  thirty-six  years.  Sixteen  years  of  his  life  had 
passed  in  almost  constant  residence  abroad,  and  be  now  deter- 
mined to  stay  at  home.  Hie  foreign  experience  had  confirmed 
his  taste  for  splendor,  and  bis  immense  wealth  pampered  his 
intense  selfishness.  His  father's  house  at  Fonthill  was  one  of 
the  finest  of  its  day  in  the  kingdom ;  but  it  did  not  satisfy  the 
son,  and  ho  resolved  that  bis  new  creation  should  have  no 
rival.  The  old  bouse  did  not  interfere  with  the  new,  lieing  on 
a  different  site ;  but  no  thought  of  disposing  of  it  seems  to 
have  entered  his  mind,  and,  princely  as  it  was,  he  proceeded 
to  demolish  it,  —  first  the  wings,  of  two  stories,  and  then  the 
centre,  of  four.  Thus  what  bad  cost  more  than  half  a  million 
of  dollars  was  recklessly  destroyed  for  a  mere  whim.  Beck- 
ford maintained  a  large  bouschuld,  and  a  physician,  a  musical 
performer,  and  the  Abbi?  Maquin,  topographer,  artist,  literary 
character,  and  adept  in  heraldry,  were  jiermanently  attached 
to  his  establishment.  One  of  his  first  operations  was  to  build 
a  wall  around  his  domain,  seven  miles  in  extent,  and  twelve 
feet  high.  lie  said  that  it  was  to  kocp  off  ti'esjiassiTs  on  his 
game ;  but  it  bad  the  efifect  of  keeping  the  general  public  at  a 
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distance,  which  no  doubt  was  nearer  his  desire.  When  he 
pulled  down  the  old  house,  he  proceeded  to  alter  the  grounds 
about  it.  There  was  an  artificial  lake  near  it,  its  banks  or- 
namented with  rocks,  caverns,  and  grottos.  This  was  all 
changed,^  and  in  due  time  sheep  ran  wild  where  the  mansion 
had  stood.  No  amount  of  money  was  spared  to  gratify  any 
extravagance.  Beckford  would  still  have  maintained  the  bulk 
of  his  fortune  unimpaired,  in  spite  of  losses  in  Jamaica,  had 
he  not  so  senselessly  broken  in  upon  his  capital.  Hundreds 
of  workmen  were  employed  day  and  night  upon  the  Abbey,  as 
it  was  styled ;  and  it  is  said  that  laborers  were  induced  by 
larger  pay  to  desert  the  royal  works  at  Windsor,  although  the 
fact  is  not  stated  in  these  Memoirs.  If  true,  it  was  probably 
on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Nelson's  visit  in  1800,  when,  in  order 
to  complete  a  certain  part  of  the  pile,  he  set  five  hundred 
men  at  work,  a  portion  of  them  laboring  at  night  by  torch- 
light. He  had  known  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  his  first  wife 
intimately  in  Naples ;  and  now  that  his  second  wife  had  be- 
come so  scandalously  connected  with  Nelson,  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  included  as  guests  at  his  splendid  fete.  Old  Font- 
hill  was  still  in  existence,  and  the  visitors  with  a  brilliant 
company  were  entertained  there  for  three  days  in  such  style 
as  excited  their  wonder.  The  crowning  glory  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  resei'ved  for  a  night  scene,  when  the  Abbey,  as  far  as 
it  was  completed,  was  fitted  up  in  monastic  style,  and  a  fete 
was  held  in  it  such  as  might  have  been  seen  in  Sicily,  the 
buildings  and  plantations  being  illuminated  by  myriads  of 
lamps,  torches,  and  fires. 

About  six  months  after  this  time  the  Abbey  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  its  master  decided  to  occupy  it,  and  accordingly 
he  left  his  father's  mansion,  sold  oflF  its  magnificent  effects, 
and  proceeded  soon  afterward  to  demolish  it.  Although  this 
place  never  excited  a  tithe  of  the  curiosity  which  the  Abbey 
did  afterward,  it  attracted  vast  numbers  at  the  sale,  and  peo- 
ple wondered  equally  at  the  wealth  and  the  folly  of  one  who 
could  deliberately  destroy  what  had  cost  such  vast  sums,  and 
in  point  of  true  taste  probably  far  excelled  its  successor.  The 
building  was  not  only  a  palace  in  size  and  appointments,  but 
the  grounds  were  of  the  liighest  elegance,  planted  with  every 


Americnn,  European,  and  A^^mtic  tree  and  shrub  that  could  be 
procured,  and  enlivened  wit)t  sliccls  of  water,  tlio  liamit  of 
aquatic  birds.  All  was  sacrifiuod  to  tlie  whim  of  "  Vathck." 
Wc  should  perhaps  hardly  prolong  this  article  by  an  account 
of  the  Abbey,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  avenged  the  Vandalism 
tliat  attended  its  orcction  by  crippling  the  owner,  and  that  its 
celebrity  ia  now  only  historic ;  for  after  passing  from  Beckford 
to  Mr.  Farquhar,  a  wealthy  misor,  in  whoso  hands  tlio  great 
central  tower,  its  distinctive  feature,  fell,  it  passed  again  out 
of  aristocratic  lieepiug  to  Mr.  Morison,  a  tradesman,  who  died 
in  1858,  leaving  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  thus  ending  about 
where  Beckford  began.  There  was  no  story,  however  extrava- 
gant, that  was  not  believed  of  the  famous  Abl>ey  when  build- 
ing. A  writer  in  one  of  the  leading  Loudon  papers  said  tliat 
the  ascent  of  the  central  fower  would  bo  so  wide  and  easy,  that 
a  coach  and  six  could  be  driven  to  the  top  and  dowu  again 
without  difficulty.  The  gaping  public  woro  content  to  swal- 
low tliese  marvellous  figments ;  for  they  could  obtain  no  sight 
of  the  pile. 

The  building  was  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  arms  of  which 
were  nearly  of  the  same  length,  although  differing  in  breadth. 
The  exterior  measurement  was  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south  three  hundred  and 
twelve.  lu  the  axis  of  the  cross  rose  tho  central  octagon 
tower,  to  the  vast  height  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet. 
The  interior  was  divided  iuto  numberless  halls,  staircases,  gal- 
leries, saloons,  libraries,  oratories,  drawing-rooms,  and  cabi- 
nets. Everything  like  eouvenionco  was  sacrificed  to  grand 
effect,  to  long  perspective  aisles  and  arches.  One  octagonal 
room,  formed  by  the  great  tower,  was  thiity-five  feet  only  in 
diameter,  and  one  huurlred  and  twenty-eight  feet  high.  In 
the  huge  fabric  there  were  but  seventeen  bedrooms,  thirteen 
of  which  were  at  a  most  distressing  height ;  and  the  whole  far 
better  merited  the  satire  of  Pope  on  Blenheim,  than  the  sump- 
tuous palace  of  Marlborough :  — 

"  'T  is  very  fine ; 
But  where  d'ye  sleep,  or  where  d'ye  dine? 
I  find,  bj  all  you  have  been  telling, 
That  'tia  a  house,  bul  not  a  dwelling." 


Part  of  the  interior  of  the  eastern  wing  was  never  finished, 
but  all  the  rest  was  completed.  The  most  splendid  eCTuct  was 
secured,  not  only  by  architecture  of  gigantic  proportion,  hat 
also  by  vast  mirrors  multiplying  aisles  and  galleries,  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  stained  glass  and  heraldic  decorations,  hy  the  richest 
velvet  draperies  and  liangiugg  of  various  colors,  and  by  a  cot- 
lection  of  furniture,  pictures,  books,  antiques,  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Etruscan,  and  dazzling  articles  of  virla  of  Cellini's  time, 
in  apparently  exhaustless  profuaion,  A  nacre  catalogue  of 
these  costly  toys  would  bewilder  tlio  reader.  The  amount 
spent  upon  them  was  almost  fabulous,  and  when  they  were 
dispersed  in  1823,  their  sale  under  the  hammer  occupied 
forty-one  days.  Bcckford  stated  that  the  Abbey  alone  cost 
him  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Its  interior  dec- 
oration must  have  cost  twice  as  much,  without  estimating 
anything  for  the  grounds,  while  we  kuow  that  millions  of 
dollars  were  spent  upon  the  plantations.  In  his  impatience, 
which  could  brook  no  delay,  parts  of  the  Abbey  were  so  ill 
constructed  that  the  work  was  necessarily  renewed."  Thus 
his  great  tower  was  three  times  rebuilt,  and  fell  at  last.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  swindled  enormonsly  hy  builders  and 
agents,  as  any  man  with  sublime  contempt  for  economy  is 
likely  to  be. 

Li  his  palace  of  pleasures  Beckford  lived  for  more  than 
twenty  yearn,  sixteen  of  which  were  passed  in  almost  entire 
seclusion.  He  entertained  nobody,  had  very  few  friends  or 
visitors,  and  in  great  part  made  associates  of  his  topographer, 
musician,  and  others  of  his  houseiiold.  Still,  these  were  more 
subordinates,  and  even  his  own  daughters  do  not  seem  to  have 
passed  much  time  with  him.f  Something  out  of  the  common 
course  of  events  must  have  contributed  to  bis  withdrawal  from 
the  world,  and  we  have  heard  of  circumstances  not  even  al- 
luded to  in  these  Memoirs  to  account  for  it.     Beckford  had 

*  Once  tliG  tower  fell  from  tha  effect  oru  large  flag  boistcd  on  llic  lop  of  it,  vhieh 
exerted  in  a  high  wind  such  leverage  as  lo  lopple  it  over.  When  Infurnifd  of  the 
inislinp^  Dcckford,  merely  rogrelling  that  he  had  not  seen  it  &U,  gitvu  an  inimiNlJate 
order  for  (he  coDBtmctiaD  of  anotlier. 

t  The  DocheSB  of  Gordon,  hopinf;  lo  catch  him  for  one  of  hiir  daughters,  on<« 
paid  him  o  visit.  She  wu  splendidly  oniortaincd  for  a  week,  bat  her  host  nurtt 
ODoe  allowed  her  to  Bee  him,  and  ahe  Atiall;  left  FonlliUl  in  a  rage. 
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ail  ugly  dwarf  sis  servant,  and  tlie  story  goes  Uiat  he  was 
accused  of  iuipropor  pracUcus  witli  liim.  He  prosecuted  an 
editor  who  meutioued  it  for  libel,  and  recovered  damages. 
It  was  doubtless  foul  slander ;  but  sucb  an  accusation  might 
uaturally  tell  powerfully  against  one  so  sliy  oud  haughty  as 
be,  and  from  liis  command  of  money  and  mental  resources 
little  dependent  on  society.  His  biograjilier  only  says  that 
ho  surrived  tlie  vilest  detraction,  referring  doubtless  to  this 
calumny.  Recluse  as  he  was,  Bcckford  was  neither  idle  nor 
unliappy.  His  knowledge  of  Froncli,  !:>panisb,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  and  Persian  secured  to  liim  the  literary  charms  of 
those  languages ;  he  was  an  omnivorous  reader  and  book- 
ooUector,  and  a  thorough  musician  ;  his  taste  for  art  was 
elaborately  ciJtivated,  while  his  passionate  love  of  nature 
and  acquaintance  with  botany  afforded  liim  constant  recrea- 
tion abroad.  The  magnificent  gardens  and  groves  covered 
nearly  two  thousand  acres  within  the  wall,  while  beyond  it 
were  tliroe  thousand  more.  When  be  gave  an  order  or 
wislied  an  alteration  made,  it  was  obeyed  as  if  by  Vatbek's 
magic  power.  At  night  scores  of  laborers  were  set  to  work, 
those  of  the  adjacent  village  being  sometimes  wanted,  and 
by  the  next  morning,  wheu  the  Culipli  walked  out,  the  trans- 
formation was  complete.  Although  he  lived  for  himself,  his 
expenses  were  immense ;  and  in  1822,  when  he  decided  to 
Bell  Fontbill,  he  stated  tltat  he  could  not  live  tliero  for  less 
than  tiiirty  thousand  pounds  a  yeai-. 

By  that  time  bis  colossal  fortune  bad  become  seriously 
impaired.  His  palace,  reared  upon  a  barren  mountain,  which 
by  plantations  became  a  paradise,  oost,  as  we  bave  seen, 
prodigious  sums ;  the  managers  of  his  West  Indian  property 
doubtless  cheated  him;  the  estates  themselves,  in  view  of 
lunancipation,  declined  in  value,  while  some  were  totally  lost 
in  lawsuits.  Even  as  far  back  as  1801,  one  of  the  Jamaica 
estates  wbicb  bad  been  sixty  years  in  the  family,  and  bad 
produced  twelve  thousand  jKiuHds  per  annum,  was  taken 
flrom  him  for  want  of  title  by  a  decree  of  chancery,  and,  as 
chancery  proceedings  in  those  days  were  proverbially  costly, 
he  sunk  thousands  more  in  defending  liis  claim.  Fiom  oue 
cause  or  another,  the  principal  one  his  unbridled  cxtraTO- 
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aijd  gardens,  and  on  the  top  of  it  built  another  tower  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.  He  made,  in  sliort,  upon  the 
hill  and  his  residence  below,  a  smaller  Fonthill  Abbey,  and 
there  in  tlie  some  Boclusion  passed  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  without  incident.  We  will  spare  the  reader  any  fur- 
ther details  of  brick  and  moi-tar,  Sevres  cbina  and  virtu.  He 
died  on  the  2d  of  May,  1844,  aged  eighty-four  years  and  seven 
months,  and  lies  buried  near  his  tower,  the  bill-grounds  hav- 
ing been  given  for  a  public  cemetery  by  his  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton.  On  bis  tomb  is  inscribed  a  sentence 
from  "  Vathek,"  and  a  quotation  fiom  some  beautiful  lines 
of  his,  entitled  "  A  Prayer" :  — 

"  Etomal  Power ! 
Grant  me,  tlirough  obvious  clouds,  one  tranaent  gleam 
Of  thy  bright  essence  in  my  dyiag  hoar." 

Of  Beckford's  genius  we  have  spoken  already,  and  endeav- 
ored to  do  it  justice.  In  bis  private  character  we  find  little  to 
admire,  antl  many  others  like  ourselves  will  feel  tempted  to 
ask  of  one  singularly  gifted  in  mind  and  fortune,  "  What  is  all 
this  worth?"  Nearly  all  the  property  he  held  at  his  death 
passed  to  his  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  whose  elder 
sister  married  to  displease  him,  lived  poor,  and  died  unfor- 
^ven.  It  is  said  that  he  was  charitable,  and  gave  money 
freely  to  the  needy ;  but  during  his  whole  life  wo  do  not  learn 
that  he  was  for  a  moment  interested  in  any  philanthropic 
purpose,  or  bestowed  a  shilling  for  one.  He  lived  in  utter 
selfishness,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men.  For  his 
Tondorful  romance  we  have  high  admiration,  and  his  travels 
are  charming.  These  are  the  solo  fruits  of  his  life,  which  in 
other  respects  we  regard  as  wasted  ;  bis  pursuits  having  been 
of  far  less  value  than  those  of  another  noted  literary  character, 
Anastasius  Hope,  when  lie  "meditated  on  muffineers  and 
planned  pokers." 
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Art.  II.  —  TTie  Ways  and  Means  of  Payment :  a  full  Analysis 
of  the  Credit  System^  with  its  various  Modes  of  Adjustment. 
By  Stephen  Colwell.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.     1859.     8vo.     pp.  xii.  and  644. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  labor  and  ingenuity  expended 
by  men  of  all  classes  —  of  a  practical  as  well  as  philosophi- 
cal turn  of  mind — upon  the  "Currency  Question,"  the 
principles  which  are  involved  in  it,  whatever  they  may  be, 
are  still  to  be  considered,  according  to  one  of  the  latest  writ- 
ers upon  the  subject,  as  "  desiderata,"  and  as  matters  about 
which  inquiry  has  not  by  any  means  been  exhausted.  It  is 
indeed  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  series  of  phenomena,  the 
formulas  of  which  are  handled  by  almost  every  one  in  his 
daily  transactions,  and  recognized  as  bases  for  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  important  operations,  would  be  understood  as 
things  of  course,  about  which  elucidation  must  be  entirely 
wasted ;  but  that  the  essential  elements  of  the  currency  are 
not  fully  comprehended  even  by  those  most  familiar  with  its 
use,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  a  survey  of  the  peculiarly 
empirical  views  promulgated  of  late  in  various  quarters. 

Nor  are  these  views  confined  to  those  among  whom  we 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  them.  After  exhausting 
all  the  very  extensive  means  of  inquiry  in  the  possession  of 
her  Majesty's  government.  Sir  Robert  Peel  procured  the  pas- 
sage of  the  famous  Currency  Act  of  1844  (embracing  the 
Bank  of  England),  which  has  been  denounced  in  the  most 
unequivocal  terms  by  those  to  whom  we  now  look  as  correct 
expounders  of  the  system ;  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
disputes  upon  record,  in  which  were  engaged,  without  bringing 
the  point  to  a  settlement,  such  men  as  Francis  Horner  and 
William  Huskisson,  to  say  nothing  of  many  others  of  the  high- 
est eminence  as  men  of  business  in  the  great  commercial  cen- 
tre of  London,  was  the  celebrated  controversy  whether,  during 
the  twenty-five  years'  suspension  of  the  Bank  of  England,  a 
depreciation  had  taken  place  in  gold,  or  in  the  bank's  own 
notes. 

While  such  is  the  latent  uncertainty  and  the  peculiar  lia- 


iDility  to  error  in  tlic  discussion  of  tbis  class  of  questions,  and 
while  the  principles  on  whiuh  tliey  depend  are  still  open  to 
debate,  wo  may  wulcomo  overy  new  couti-ibutiou,  which  we  are 
certain  has  been,  like  the  book  before  ub,  the  result  of  careful 
and  unwearied  investigation. 

"  It  is  tnkcn  fur  granted,"  i»ys  our  aul.lior  in  his  Introdticlion.  "  that 
whilst  there  are  ao  many  conflicting  opinions  on  the  subject  of  money, 
cnrreney,  bankintt,  and  cit'dil, —  llial  whilst  both  theory  and  practice 
remiiin  in  doubt  and  dispule,  and  no  autborily  high  ennugli  to  Rcltle 
those  diifereneea  has  yet  appeared.  —  there  is  room  for  the  labors  of 
those  who  may  wiiih  to  hirnish  materials  fur  the  final  af^ustmenl  of 
many  vexed  questions," 

The  first  broad  principle  to  be  understood  in  any  theory  of 
the  currency,  is  the  entire  separation  of  Money  from  Credit, 
whatever  form  credit  may  boar,  whether  that  of  l)ank-notes, 
promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  or  any  other  kind  of  trans- 
ferable obligation ;  and  it  must  also  be  understood,  that  the  use 
of  money  causes  no  change  in  the  relatiTo  exchange  value  of 
commodities  inter  se.  There  has  been  adopted  in  all  civilized 
nations  witat  we  may  term  a  nomenclature  in  respect  of 
money,  in  which  accounts  are  kept  and  prices  stated.  In  the 
United  fftates  this  nomenclature  is  dollars  and  cents ;  in  Eng- 
land, pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ;  and  in  France,  francs  and 
centimes.  This  is  the  money  of  account.  When  we  write 
or  say  that  the  price  of  a  commodity  is  fifty  dollars,  we  con- 
vey a  perfectly  intelligible  idea ;  and  if  this  commodity  can 
he  exchanged  for  fifty  dollars  in  the  market,  its  jirice  and  its 
value  are  synonymous.  But  it  may  be  asked.  How  have  we 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  that  fifty  dollars  is  the  value  of  this 
tliiug?  In  saying  that  it  Is  worth  fifty  dollars,  we  have  not 
taken  into  consideration  the  weight  or  quantity  of  coined  gold 
that  is  contained  in  fifty  dollars.  If  the  commodity  is  a  man- 
ufactui'od  product,  its  value  is  calculated  at  so  many  dollars 
for  the  raw  material,  so  many  dollars  for  the  labor,  so  many 
for  the  USB  of  tlio  machinery,  ond  so  many  for  the  market  rate 
of  profit;  which  sums  together  make  up  the  fifty  dollars. 
Now,  as  wo  have  said,  the  quantity  or  weight  of  gold  has  not 
entered  into  the  calculation  at  all ;  we  make  use  merely  of  the 
nomouclature,  —  the  money  of  account.    How,  then,  do  we 
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know  that  the  dollars  which  we  have  paid  for  the  raw  material 
and  tlie  labor,  and  have  calculated  for  the  other  factors  of  the 
value,  are  in  reality  e^juivalents  for  them,  so  that  their  aggre- 
gate is  the  equivalent  for  the  finished  commodity  ?  There  is 
no  way  to  determine  this  qucstioii  on  just  grounds,  but  by  a 
return  to  first  priuciples. 

Let  us  suppose  a  community  in  which  there  is  no  medium 
to  effect  exchanges,  no  generally  recognized  nomenclature  like 
a  money  of  account  to  express  prices  aud  values.  Under  this 
condition  of  things,  a  man  can  arrive  at  no  idea  of  the  value 
of  commodities  in  exchange,  except  hy  a  comparison  of  the 
relative  amounts  of  labor  it  has  taken  to  produce  any  number 
of  different  commodities.  But  as  this  process  would  be  found 
very  tedious,  and  would  ueed  to  bo  renewed  on  diflereut  data 
with  every  new  exchauge,  it  would  be  manifestly  of  advantage 
if  some  commodity  could  bo  introduced,  of  a  value  as  near- 
ly as  possible  permanent,  with  which  all  other  commodities 
could  be  compared,  and  therefore  compared  with  one  another. 
Then,  if  a  certain  portion  of  this  commodity  cost  ten  days' 
labor,  all  other  commodities  which  cost  ten  days'  labor  would 
be  exchanged  for  it,  all  commodities  which  cost  one  day's 
labor  would  be  exchanged  for  one  tenth  of  it,  aud  so  on ;  and 
as  this  commodity  might  be  assumed  to  be  generally  accepta- 
ble, by  taking  it  in  exchange  for  commodities  in  hand,  other 
articles  of  desire  could  readily  be  procured  by  means  of  it. 
But  suppose  that,  instead  of  speaking  of  definite  quantities  of 
this  commodity,  aud  coutiuually  comparing  other  articles  with 
those  quantities,  a  central  authority,  on  which  all  were  willing 
to  depend,  should  divide  this  commodity  into  convenient  parts, 
and  invest  each  of  those  parts  with  a  name ;  it  would  then 
be  necessary,  iu  case  an  article  were  worth  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  one  of  those  ports,  to  say  that  it  was  worth  the  name 
of  that  part ;  and  where  there  was  a  general  consent  to  ox- 
press  values  in  the  same  nomenclature,  it  would  become  a 
general  habit  to  refer  value  to  those  names,  without  any 
mental  reference  to  the  quantities  or  intrinsic  value  of  the 
things  for  which  they  stood. 
We  have  thus  arrived  at  a  distinction  between  the  nomen- 
^ture  of  money  —  the  money  of  account  —  aud  the  materia! 
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of  money.  When  this  nomenclature  lias  como  into  general 
aso,  relative  values  may  be  espressed  in  it  to  any  amount 
whatsoever,  hy  moans  of  tlie  numerals  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  ns  we 
express  in  algebra  relative  valuos  by  1  a:,  2  x,  3  x,  etc.,  without 
any  reference  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  *. 

If  tliere  were  no  generally  recognized  authority  for  coinage, 
there  woiiM  still  exist  the  same  necessity  for  a  nomenclature 
to  keep  accounts  and  express  prices.  In  this  case  the  nomen- 
clature might  be,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  dollars  and  cents, 
provided  it  were  generally  understood  that  tho  dollar  of  ac- 
count was  tho  representative  of  23^  grains  of  fine  gold.  But 
it  would  then  be  necessary  to  weigh  or  assay  whatever  coins 
might  he  in  circulation,  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  them,  or 
how  many  of  them,  contained  23^  grains  of  fine  gold.  A 
money  of  account  would  be  as  efficient  under  these  conditions 
as  under  a.  fixed  and  certain  process  of  coinage  ;  for  whatever 
coins  were  in  circulation  would  soon  come  themselves  to  be 
expressed  in  the  money  of  account,  as  so  many  dollars  or 
parts  of  a  dollar,  and  relative  values  of  commodities  would 
he  equally  well  understood,  even  though  there  were,  in  point 
of  fact,  no  such  coin  in  existence  as  the  dollar,  containing 
284  grains  of  tine  gold. 

Such,  we  apprehend,  is  the  idea  which  our  author  means  to 
convey  of  the  money  of  account,  to  the  elucidation  of  which 
he  has  devoted  about  seventy  pages  of  his  book  :  hut  while 
considering  this  point,  we  have  been  perplexed  with  the  in- 
quiry whether  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  worthy  of  so  much  atten- 
tion,—  whetlierthe  theory  of  the  currency  is  at  all  illumined 
thereby,  excepting  so  far  as  it  was  merely  necessary  to  state 
the  fact,  —  and  whether  the  laborious  reasoning  of  this  treatise 
is  anything  more  than  a  mere  logomachy  expended  upon  a 
subject  intrinsically  trivial ;  and  we  have  been  compelled  to 
conclude  that  the  writer  has  followed  the  idea  to  conclusions 
which  it  docs  not  justify,  and  has  given  it  altogether  too  prom- 
inent a  place.  He  says:  "  The  credit  system  could  not  exist 
for  a  day,  but  by  the  (ud  of  a  money  of  account.  It  can  dis- 
pense with  tho  use  of  the  precious  metals  to  a  very  great 
extent;  but  it  eannot  operate  at  all  hut  through  the  agency  of 
a  money  of  account."     Tliis  is  undoubtedly  true,  —  as  true  as 
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that  expression  of  ideas  could  not  go  on  for  a  day  without  a 
language  in  which  to  express  them.  They  are  both  truisms, 
and  need  no  more  than  a  Giinple  Btatement  in  order  to  be 
understood.  But  when  our  author  says,  in  the  very  next 
Bentonce  to  the  above  extract,  "  During  the  susponsion  of 
specie  payments  in  Great  Brittun,  between  1797  and  1822, 
the  entire  payments  of  the  country,  in  all  transactions  above 
the  merest  retail  trade,  were  made  under  the  operation  and 
by  the  devices  of  the  credit  system,"  —  this  is  not  an  argu- 
ment ad  rem  at  all,  nor  does  it  follow  from  any  previous 
reasoning  with  regard  to  a  money  of  account ;  it  is  merely 
the  statement  of  the  phenomenon  of  busincBS  being  carried 
on  by  an  inconvertible  currency,  which  curroncy  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  commercial  nomenclature,  —  the  money  of  ac- 
count. We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  historical  fact 
more  fully  hereafter.  But  it  is  proper  to  remark  in  this  place, 
that  iu  the  passage  quoted  the  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween a  convertible  and  an  inconvertible  currency  is  made 
to  depend  upon  the  idea  of  money  of  account,  when  in  fact 
there  is  no  such  dependence  whatever  in  any  tangible  ffirm ; 
money  of  account  being  merely  an  expression  of  money,  and 
the  distinction  between  it  and  money  being  as  well  marked  as 
that  between  language  and  ideas. 

Our  author  next  occupies  himself  with  a  consideration  of 
the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  money,  apart  from  the  use  of 
credit  substitutes.  Gold  and  silver  are  the  equivalents  of  the 
commodities  for  which  they  may  be  exchanged  ;  and  they  are 
so  because  of  their  intrinsic  value,  and  not  because  they  are 
made  into  coins.  Coinage  is  the  mere  agency  introduced,  to 
obviate  the  trouble  of  weighing  the  gold  and  sCver  at  each 
transaction.  It  does  not  invest  those  commodities  with  any 
additional  value;  it  is  simply  the  means  by  which  they  are 
made  to  pass  the  more  readily  from  hand  to  hand,  and  to  con- 
duct the  greater  number  of  transactions.  In  this  connection 
we  cannot  avoid  calling  attention  to  a  manifest  desideratum 
which  iu  the  progress  of  political  improvement  will  perhaps  be 
accomplished,  —  the  adoption  of  a  univei-sal  system  of  coinage. 
Some  such  measure  seems  to  be  the  necessary  complement  of 
the  idea  of  coinage.    The  relations  of  the  commercial  world 
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seem  at  this  time  to  favor  in  a  peculiarly  fortunate  degree 
such  a  etep;  conunerco  biuda  the  natiaiiH  together  in  an  al- 
moEt  iudissoUible  union,  and  the  rapidity  of  communication 
brings  them  as  near  to  one  another  as  the  diflbrcnt  provinces 
of  the  same  country.  A  congress  for  the  universal  regulation 
of  currency  would  be  an  act  only  iu  perfect  keeping  with  the 
eingiilar  progression  iu  utilitariau  enterprises  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  extraordinary  confusion  which  may  bo  produced 
by  a  multiplicity  of  mints  is  happily  depicted  iu  the  volume 
before  us. 

"  Gennflny  alone  had  sixty-eigbt  mints,  each  with  its  separate  coin- 
age and  regulations.  When  all  the  gold  and  silver  coins,  with  tbeir 
subdivisions  from  sixty-eight  mints,  were  circulating  over  a  lerritory 
no  larger  than  Germany,  it  can  readily  be  eoncotved  what  a  nuisance 
this  variety  became  in  business.  But  when  this  nuisance  was  enhanced 
by  a  due  proportion  of  counierfeits,  hy  the  abrasion,  dipping,  and  other 
deterioration  of  coins,  i(  can  scarcely  be  imagined  how  intolerable  the 
burden  became.  Tlie  complaint  was  loud  and  bitter,  and  projects  for 
reform  abounded ;  a  system  to  be  uniform  not  only  throughout  Ger- 
many, 4)111  Europe,  was  earnestly  demanded.  The  same  evil  induced 
the  establishment  of  brnik^  of  deposit  in  Holland. 

"  In  urging  upon  the  public  his  pro]]0$al  of  a  convention  of  delegnteR 
from  the  various  govemmcnU  of  Europe,  to  devise  a  uniform  mode  and 
system  of  coinage,  Scarulfi  placed  before  bis  readers  the  whole  mischief 
in  bold  relief.  The  director  of  the  mint  in  Bcggio,  however,  could  not 
move  the  authorities  of  that  day  by  his  logic,  nor  by  hia  position ;  and 
he  lacked  the  power  which  Napoleon  applied  lo  the  subject  more  than 
two  centuries  after,  when  be  introduced  a  uniform  coinage  into  Italy. 
No  sooner  had  the  power  of  the  French  Emperor  ceased  to  l>e  felt  in 
Italy,  however,  than  the  Pope,  and  other  princes,  commenced  the  old 
system  of  multifarious  coinage,  the  evils  of  which  are  now  seriously 
felt :  '  Dont  la  diversity  embarraase  lous  les  jours,  non  aculement  les 
Strangers  et  lea  voyageurs  mais  m&me  les  banquiers  et  loarchands  Ila- 
liens.' "  —  p.  106,  note. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  contention 
among  economists  witli  regard  to  the  attributes  of  money  as 
a  measure  and  standard  of  value,  and  many  objections  have 
been  forcibly  urged  against  the  ascribing  of  such  properties  to 
money.  Gold  and  silver,  like  all  other  commodities,  vary  in 
their  value  according  to  the  abundauco  or  scarcity  with  which 
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they  are  produced ;  it  is  therefore  represented  as  absurd  to 
consider  them  as  measures  or  standards  of  value,  the  idea  of 
which  terms  must  necessarily  be  connected  with  something 
invariable.  Moreover,  in  commercial  transactions  money  is 
bought  with  commodities,  in  the  same  way  in  which  commod- 
ities are  bought  with  money ;  money  therefore  is  not  a  meas- 
ure of  other  commodities  any  more  than  they  are  a  measure 
of  money.  Such  argimients  as  these  against  the  employment 
of  the  expressions  alluded  to  are  strongly  dwelt  upon  by  our 
author.    He  says:  — 

^  The  precious'  metals  are  in  no  proper  sense  a  mecuure  of  vahie  ; 
they  are  simply  a  convenient  equivalent,  being  of  very  great  value  in 
small  compass,  susceptible  of  being  brought  to  uniform  quality,  and  of 
being  subdivided  into  pieces  or  coins  of  any  required  weight"  —  p.  124. 

Again:  — 

^  Another  attribute  frequently  given  to  the  precious  metals  is,  that 
they  are  a  standard  of  value.  This  is  equally  inaccurate.  There 
may  be  a  common  equivalent,  —  an  article  that  is  commonly  given  in 
exchange  for  other  articles  ;  but  there  can  be  no  standard  of  the  value 
of  all  articles  of  merchandise.  Every  conmiodity  may  have  its  stand- 
ard of  quality,  —  a  certain  grade  being  assumed,  with  which  all  other 
specimens  are  to  be  compared ;  but  no  article  can  be  assumed  or  re- 
garded as  a  standard  for  other  things  of  a  totally  different  kind.  Gold 
cannot,  in  the  mint,  be  made  the  standard  for  silver ;  nor  can  silver  be 
made  the  standard  for  gold.  Much  less,  taking  the  whole  range  of  ar- 
ticles of  human  consumption,  can  there  be  any  standard  of  value  or 
price  to  which  all  can  be  referred,  or  with  which  all  can  be  com- 
pared."—  p.  125. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  assertion  that  "  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  in  no  proper  sense  a  measure  of  value."  In 
connection  with  this  matter  there  are  two  points  which  we  be- 
lieve were  first  enunciated  in  a  distinct  form  by  John  Stuart 
Mill ;  namely,  that  money,  or  the  precious  metals,  must  be  a 
measure  of  commodities  at  the  same  time  and  place ;  and  that 
they  must  be  a  measure  at  different  times  and  places,  if  we  are 
provided  with  the  necessary  data.  That  the  precious  metals 
are  a  measure  of  commodities  at  the  same  time  and  place,  may 
very  easily  be  shown ;  for  they  must  at  any  one  time  possess 
the  same  value  relatively  to  one  commodity  that  they  do  to  all. 


as  they  do  not  fluctuate  in  value  from  day  to  day,  like  other 
commodities,  but  tlieir  fluctuations  are  extcuded  over  long 
periods  of  time,  aud  are  not  visible  at  one  given  moment. 
In  this  sense,  therefore,  money  is  not  merely  a  relative,  but  a 
positive  measure.  The  object  to  be  attained,  however,  with 
regard  to  the  precious  metuls,  is  not  to  provide  a  positive  meas- 
ure, but  data  by  which  comparisons  may  be  instituted  between 
commodities ;  aud  in  this  relative  sense  they  are  a  measure, 
not  only  at  tlie  same  time  and  place,  but  at  diflerent  times  aud 
places.  To  illustrate  this  principle  Mr.  Mill  introduces  the 
following  esample :  — 

"  If  wheal  is  now  fifty  atiillings  the  qoarler,  and  a  fat  slieep  the  same, 
fUii]  if  in  the  time  of  Uenry  the  Sorand  wheat  was  twenty  stiillinga 
and  a  sheep  ten,  we  know  that  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  then  worth  two 
sheep,  and  h  now  only  worth  one,  and  that  the  value  therefore  of  a 
sheep,  estlmnted  in  wheat,  is  Iwire  as  great  as  it  was  then  ;  <{uile  inde- 
pendently of  the  value  of  money  at  the  two  periods,  citlier  in  relaiion 
to  those  two  articles  (in  respect  of  wliieh  we  suppose  it  to  have  fallen), 
or  to  otlier  eotnmoililies,  in  reapeet  to  whifh  we  need  not  make  any  sup- 
position," 

Nearly  the  same  course  of  reasoning,  we  apprehend,  applies 
to  the  term  standard  of  value.  If  the  value  of  a  horse,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  hundred  dollars,  and  of  a  cow  fifty  dollars,  by  the 
standard  of  the  United  States,  the  fact  that  the  horse  has  twice 
the  value  of  the  cow  is  not  altered  by  any  change  that  may 
take  place  in  the  standard.  For  if  we  suppose  the  standard 
to  be  depreciated  one  half,  theu  by  the  same  standard  the 
horse  will  be  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  the  cow 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars;  their  relative  value  be- 
ing tlie  same  as  before.  Wo  may  further  illustrate  this  prin- 
ciple as  follows.  Suppose  that  the  length  of  one  field  is  a 
hundred  feot,  and  of  another  field  fifty  feet.  If  by  some  unac- 
countable means  the  foot,  tlie  unit  of  the  measure  of  length, 
should  iHJcomo  twice  its  former  length,  aud  if  both  fields  were 
lengthened  in  the  same  proportion,  the  essentials  of  the  case 
would  remain  the  same.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  phenome- 
non with  regard  to  the  precious  metals;  with  every  expansion 
and  contraction  in  their  value,  all  other  commodities  expand 
and  contract  in  a  like  proportion,  and  therefore  preserve  their 
relative  value. 
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WhUe,  however,  we  contend  for  the  principle,  we  do  not 
affirm  that  the  tenns  measure  and  staiidardy  used  in  a  posi- 
tive sense,  are  the  most  appropriate  terms  that  could  be  found 
to  express  the  essential  qualities  involved  in  the  principle. 
If  the  essentially  relative  character  of  the  terms  could  be 
always  kept  before  the  mind,  no  harm  would  grow  out  of 
their  use;  but  as  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  disputants  will 
always  preserve  this  qualification,  some  modification  of  terms 
may  perhaps  be  desirable.  Yet  we  cannot  perceive  that  this 
desideratum  would  be  obtained  by  calling  the  precious  metals 
a  "  standard  of  payment,"  as  our  author  suggests.  The  es- 
sentials of  the  case  are  not  altered  in  our  view,  either  in  fact 
or  in  meaning,  by  this  modification.  Standard  of  payment 
is  a  totally  dififerent  idea  from  standard  of  value.  A  stand- 
ard of  value,  or  whatever  we  may  at  last,  in  the  progress  of 
the  science,  conclude  to  call  it,  must  be  a  valuable  material ; 
a  standard  of  payment  may  not  be  a  material  at  all,  it  may 
be  merely  an  inconvertible  currency. 

We  are  aware  that  all  the  arguments  we  have  cited  would 
be  referred  by  our  author  to  "  the  want  of  attention  to  the 
functions  of  a  money  of  account."  But  we  have  seen  that 
the  money  of  account  is  not  a  thing,  but  a  nomenclature ; 
or  rather  a  formula  which  conforms  to  the  conditions  of 
things,  and  not  the  things  to  it;  and  if  the  money  of  ac- 
count is  merely  a  formula  to  facilitate,  or  to  exhibit  in  a 
universally  understood  form,  the  relations  of  commodities,  it 
has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  those  relations  themselves. 

Money  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  But 
if  we  survey  the  actual  course  of  commercial  operations,  we 
shall  find  that  there  are  perhaps  ninety-five  exchanges  which 
take  place  without  money  in  esse  being  used  at  all,  to  five 
in  which  it  is  so  used.  It  is  only  in  retail  transactions, — 
or,  as  it  has  been  expressed  in  a  scientific  formula,  the  ex- 
penditure of  incomes,  —  that  gold  and  silver  are  used  as  a 
medium.  In  all  wholesale  business  the  balances  of  many 
series  of  transactions  are  paid  in  gold  and  silver;  for  the 
separate  transactions  no  money  passes,  but  merely  securities 
in  the  shape  of  checks  or  the  larger  denominations  of  bank- 
notes, which,  being  drawn  on  or  from  one  bank,  immediately 
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form  the  materiel  of  deposits  in  some  other.  Uiidei-  the 
Cicariug-House  system,  trausactloiis  amounting  to  many  mil- 
lions daily  are  cajicclled  by  tho  final  payment  of  not  mure 
than  five  per  cent  of  gold. 

The  theory  of  our  author  with  regai"d  to  tho  use  of  the 
precious  metals  as  a  medium  is,  tliat  where  they  are  not  ab- 
solutely employed  in  exchange  they  are  of  no  utility.  "  What- 
ever indefinite  ideas  some  may  entertain  upon  this  subject," 
ho  says,  "  the  real  use  of  coins  [gold  and  silver]  is  merely 
that  in  which  we  see  them  employed.  Though  every  man  may 
exact  payment  in  coins  of  all  that  is  due  to  him,  yet  this  is 
almost  never  done.  When  not  so  exacted,  the  payment  is 
made  in  some  other  satisfactory  way."  He  believes  that,  in  all 
those  transactions  into  which  money  does  not  enter,  commod- 
ity directly  j>ays  for  commodity,  not  tlirough  tho  medium  of 
money,  but  of  the  expedients  of  the  credit  system ;  that  the 
measure,  or  whatovcr  it  may  be  called,  which  serves  to  make 
the  extent  of  those  transactions  apparent,  is  the  money  of  ac- 
count, without  any  reference  to  gold  and  silver;  that,  inas- 
much as  the  whole  of  the  vast  business  of  England,  including 
the  payment  and  receipt  of  the  revenue,  was  carried  ou  for 
tweuty-five  years  with  an  inconvertible  cun-ency,  this  is  prima 
facie  evidence  that  a  currency  may  be  eo  regulated  as  to  dis- 
pense entirely  in  large  transactions  witli  the  u$o  of  gold  and 
silver  as  a  coutro  of  oscillation,  and  that  by  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  tho  credit  system  this  oud  may  he  iu  eEfect  accom- 
plished. 

But  without  taking  any  prospective  view  of  tlie  case,  and 
conEuing  ourselves  to  present  conditions,  if  the  class  of  trans- 
actions under  consideration  —  that  is,  exchanges  where  gold 
and  silver  do  not  pass  at  every  step  —  take  place  without 
money  in  esse,  they  do  not  take  place  without  money  to  wliioh 
each  of  the  exchanging  parties  has  a  riglit,  if  ho  should  choose 
to  assert  it ;  and  if  there  were  any  detriment  of  the  parties 
&om  the  use  of  the  economical  expedients,  as  tliey  arc  called, 
that  is,  if  tho  expedients  did  not  transact  the  business  as  satis- 
factorily as  it  could  be  transacted  by  money,  the  money  would 
be  demanded  and  used.  But  if  any  one  can  buy  the  some 
amouut  of  coumiodities,  and  on  the  same  terms,  with  a  bank- 
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note  or  a  check,  that  he  could  buy  with  the  same  amount  of 
metallic  money,  he  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  drawing  the 
metallic  money.  Therefore,  where  confidence  is  so  exerted  as 
to  invest  these  expedients  with  the  full  force  and  eflFect  of  gold 
and  silver,  their  use,  as  being  more  convenient,  and  more  con- 
ducive to  commercial  activity,  will  prevail.  While,  therefore, 
money  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the  medium  of 
exchange  in  wholesale  transactions,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  basis 
upon  which  all  those  transactions  are  conducted,  and  without 
which,  or  some  generally  acknowledged  security  equivalent  to 
it,  the  economical  substitutes  might  be  multiplied  to  an  extent 
utterly  subversive  of  the  healthy  condition  of  the  commercial 
community,  as  was  witnessed  in  the  Continental  money  of  the 
United  Colonies  of  North  America,  and  in  the  assignats  of 
France. 

With  regard  to  the  idea  that  commodity  is  exchanged  for 
commodity  more  directly  under  the  system  which  obtains  in  the 
wholesale  trade  than  in  the  retail  trade,  we  have  only  to  say, 
that  commodity  virtually  pays  for  commodity,  even  where  the 
medium  is  entirely  gold  and  silver,  and  certainly  where  the 
medium  in  the  retail  trade  is  bank-notes.  The  diflFerence  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  transactions  is  only  one  of  form.  In 
the  process  of  clearing,  we  see  a  series  of  receipts  ranged  on  one 
hand,  and  of  payments  on  the  other,  and  instead  of  gold  and 
silver  passing  to  and  fro,  at  each  receipt  and  payment,  it  passes 
only  once,  when  an  ultimate  balance  between  these  receipts  and 
payments  is  struck.  The  ownersliip  of  the  gold  and  silver  is 
continually  transferred  by  a  written  instrument,  until  it  finally 
rests  with  the  merchant  or  the  banker,  who  has  no  correspond- 
ing debt  to  cancel  with  it.  Now  if  we  could  imagine  the  gold 
and  silver  absolutely  passing  from  one  to  another  at  each  of 
the  transfers,  although  the  process  would  be  infinitely  more 
cumbrous,  it  would  be  the  same  in  principle :  it  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  gold  and  silver  can  be  eventually  procured,  that 
gives  to  these  transactions  their  whole  efiicacy ;  and  if  at  any 
stage  any  instrument  should  be  found  among  the  rest  which 
had  no  claim  to  the  gold  and  silver,  it  would  not  be  able  to 
make  a  transfer ;  and  if  any  banking  institution  should  not 
be  able  to  pay  the  ultimate  balance  in  gold  and  silver,  this 


would  lio  equivalent  to  bankruptcy.  These  principles  are  suf- 
ficient to  show  tliat,  uiider  the  present  system,  there  is  a 
prospective  use  of  gold  and  silver  besides  that  in  which  we  see 
them  immediatoly  employed.  They  are  like  tlie  fortificationB 
of  a  city,  which  in  a  time  of  peace  seora  uttflriy  useless,  yet 
in  a  state  of  siege  may  Ije  the  only  means  of  safety. 

But  leaving  out  of  view  all  other  and  minor  considerations, 
a  monetary  system  in  which  gold  and  silver  are  not  the  base 
of  transactions  amounts  in  point  of  fact  to  an  inconvertible 
currency.  Now  an  inconvertible  currency  may  be  as  effect- 
ive as  a  convertible  one,  provided  it  is  kept  under  the  same 
restraint.  In  any  community  where  bank-notes  and  gold 
and  silver  circulate  alongside  of  each  other,  the  bank-notes 
are  as  effectual  for  all  excliangcs  as  gold  and  silver ;  and 
■would  be  as  effectual  even  in  a  state  of  inconvertibility,  pro- 
vided they  were  a  substitution  for  a  part,  and  not  an  addi- 
tion to  the  whole  of  the  currency.  Thus  suppose  the  circu- 
lation of  a  country  were  ordinarily  a  hundred  million  dollars, 
half  of  which  was  in  bank-notes,  and  half  metallic ;  if  one  half 
of  the  metallic  currency  were  replaced  by  l>ank-notes,  and 
the  bank-notes  varied  the  same  as  the  metallic  currency 
would  do,  —  that  is,  wore  never  in  excess,  —  such  issues 
would  be  as  effectual,  and  as  little  liable  to  fluctuation,  as 
the  metallic  money.  But  without  the  check  of  convertibil- 
ity, hero  lies  the  peril.  The  temptation  to  issue  such  a  cur- 
rency is  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

The  value  of  every  comrao<lity  depends  temporarily  upon 
the  quantity  offered  for  sale.  If  more  is  offered  than  can 
find  buyers,  it  must  inevitably  fall  in  salable  value.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  money  in  every  transaction  is  as  truly  bought 
with  the  thing  For  which  it  is  exchanged,  as  that  thing  is 
bought  with  the  money,  an  order  of  events  may  come  about 
by  which  there  may  be  too  much  money  offered  for  sale,  or 
for  excliange,  as  well  as  too  much  of  anything  else.  But 
when  money  is  gold  and  silver,  if  too  much  is  offered,  so  as 
to  reduce  its  exchange  value,  the  surplus  will  very  quickly 
retire  from  tlie  market ;  that  is,  will  be  exported  to  another 
country,  where  it  has  a  greater  power  of  purchase.  What 
is  true  of  gold  and  silver  is  truo  also  of  an  iucouvertible 
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currency,  where  it  is  the  sole  currency,  and  is  possessed  at 
its  first  issue  of  a  factitious  or  a  conventional  value.  Its 
actual  value  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  the  inconvertible 
paper  in  the  market  seeking  to  be  sold,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  seeking  to  buy  commodities,  —  with  this  diflFerence,  that 
in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver,  if  the  quantity  is  in  excess, 
the  surplus  quickly  retires  from  circulation  by  well-known 
processes,  while  with  the  inconvertible  currency  there  is  no 
such  provision  to  restore  an  equilibrium;  what  is  once  is- 
sued must  stay  there,  and  the  excessive  quantity  will  cause 
a  depreciation  of  the  whole.  In  the  commonly  used  formula 
an  inconvertible  currency  has  no  regulator  of  its  value  but 
its  quantity;  and  where  there  is  not  the  continual  converti- 
ble check,  such  a  currency  is  always  liable  to  be  depre- 
ciated by  excess.  If  it  be  held  that  the  inconvertible  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  from  1797  to  1822  are  a  striking 
refutation  of  this  argument,  we  can  perhaps  best  reply  in 
the  language  of  one  who  was  a  witness  of  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  that  financial  measure,  and  was  possessed  of  a  knowl- 
edge and  judgment  capable  of  seeing  through  its  evils  in  the 
midst  of  all  its  app^-rent  success.  We  allude  to  Mr.  FuUar- 
ton,  from  whose  work  on  the  Regulation  of  Currencies,  called 
forth  by  the  agitation  in  relation  to  the  Currency  Act  of 
1844,  the  following  extract  is  taken. 

"  There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  single  example  on  record,  of  the  power 
of  creating  money  out  of  cheap  materials  having  been  exercised  by 
a  sovereign  state  for  any  length  of  time,  or  through  any  season  of 
public  difficulty,  without  having  been  abused.  So  long  as  the  whole 
supplies  of  the  year  are  raised  by  means  of  taxes  and  loans,  no  great 
mischief  can  befall;  for  the  paper  which  the  state  issues  in  its  pay- 
ments will,  in  that  case,  all  flow  back  again  regularly  in  the  shape 
of  loans  and  taxes,  and  there  will  be  no  surplus  lefl  to  accumulate  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  But  say,  that  the  nation  is  once  embarked 
in  a  destructive  and  expensive  war,  with  little  prospect  of  bringing 
it  soon  to  a  termination,  —  that  the  revenues  are  failing,  the  govern- 
ment at  its  wits*  end  to  discover  some  new  tax  that  will  supply  the 
deficiency,  and  the  impatience  of  such  exactions  on  the  part  of  the 
people  already  at  its  height,  —  the  temptation  to  substitute  issues  for 
taxation,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  treasury,  by  intercepting,  through 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  a  portion  of  every  payment  in  its 


trnn^jil  from  tlie  pockcl  of  tlie  debtor  to  lliat  of  his  creditor,  becomes 
too  Btrang  lo  be  resisted,  aud  the  iuiquily  is,  probably,  iiei'pctmted 
willi  the  geDcnil  ucquiescence  of  a  comtnunily,  who  are  smrcely  aware 
of  ila  tendency.  The  career  of  UebusenienI  once  entered  u[H)n,  it 
has  no  pause  till  there  is  scarcely  any  value  left  to  be  destroyed.  And 
if,  in  this  ooamry,  the  portentous  exf»eriment  of  the  euspension  of 
cosli  payments  was  not  followed  by  the  same  disastrous  eonserjuen- 
ces  which  attended  the  issues  of  the  Mississippi  notes  and  the  o^- 
signats  in  France,  iind  of  the  several  paper  currencies  put  forth  by 
the  principal  states  of  Northern  Europe,  it  was  because  the  inconvert- 
ible notes  were  disburiied,  not  in  the  payments  of  a  government,  but 
Id  the  loans  of  a  bank ;  because  llie  vast  resources  of  the  nation  en- 
abled the  government,  to  the  last,  lo  raise  all  its  supplies  either  by 
taxes  or  by  loan ;  and  because,  whether  the  Bank  of  England  advanced 
its  funds  to  government  or  to  individuals,  no  impediment  ever  arose 
to  the  punctual  return  of  those  funds  into  its  coffers.  Much  credit 
has  been  claitued  for  the  moderation  and  self-denial  with  which  the 
directors  of  the  bank  exercised  the  very  eati-aordinary  powers  in- 
trusted to  them,  and  to  which  are  attributed  the  very  different  results 
of  their  administration  of  a  currency  of  inconvertibla  [laper  from  those 
which  have  attended  all  similar  enterprises,  —  nor  have  I  any  wiah 
10  detract  from  that  credit;  but  the  truth  i^  that  the  bank  waa  fenced 
round  and  pi-otected  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  own  constitution,  and 
by  the  whole  tinaocial  system  of  the  stale,  —  a  foJ'luitous  and  fortu- 
nate combination  of  precautions,  which  nearly  precluded  the  [wssibil- 
ily  of  its  committing  any  great  error,  however  it  might  have  been 
inclined,  and  without  which  nil  the  modemtion  and  self-denial  of  iia 
directors  might  have  been  exerted  in  vain." 

Under  the  most  favorable  aspect  of  the  case,  we  must  con- 
clude, therefore,  that,  without  a  basis  of  gold  ajid  silver,  the 
Bufety  of  commercial  operations  ia  placed  in  imminent  jmril, 
and  that  the  speculative  views  which  Mr.  Colwell  has  ad- 
vanced with  regard  to  commercial  transactions  as  capable  of 
being  carried  on  as  efTectually  witliout  as  with  a  metallio 
basis,  tlirough  the  medium  of  credit,  are  applicable  (and  are 
no  doubt  so  intended  by  him)  to  an  order  of  events  and  a 
perfection  of  exchanges  whicli  has  not  as  yet  been  reached. 
When  a  principle  of  limitation  shall  have  been  discovered 
equivalent  in  its  operation  to  the  check  provided  by  a  me- 
tallic basis,  such  speculations  may  be  realized. 
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We  have  followed  thus  far  our  author's  reasoning  with 
regard  to  a  money  of  account,  a  measure  and  standard  of 
value,  and  some  phenomena  arising  from  the  use  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  commercial  transactions;  but  we  have  not 
yet  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  economical  expedients  to 
which  the  credit  system  has  given  rise.  Metallic  money  is 
an  expensive  agent,  which  is  used  only  when  some  economical 
expedient  cannot  be  used  as  well,  and  exchanges  are  effected 
and  operations  carried  on  as  effectually  by  the  use  of  those 
expedients  as  by  the  money  itself.  But  it  is  important,  before 
advancing  any  further,  that  we  should  mark  the  radical  dis- 
tinction between  money  and  these  credit  substitutes  for  money. 
Money  is  either  gold  and  silver,  or  inconvertible  paper  pos- 
sessed of  a  conventional  value.  Neither  bank-notes,  promis- 
sory notes,  bills  of  exchange,  nor  any  other  circulating  medium, 
come  up  to  the  designation  of  money.  They  are  merely 
substitutes,  some  of  them  very  effectual  ones,  it  is  true,  but 
still  mere  tickets  for  the  payment  of  money  at  a  future  time. 

The  "  currency  theorists,"  as  they  were  called  in  the  great 
controversies  to  which  their  peculiar  views  gave  rise,  and  who 
in  1844,  with  Colonel  Torrens,  Mr.  Jones  Loyd  (now  Lord 
Overstone),  and  Mr.  Norman  at  their  head,  were  instrumental 
in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1844,  selected  the  bank- 
note from  the  mass  of  circulating  obligations  of  the  credit  sys- 
tem as  money  par  excellence^  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
credit  instruments,  and  were  led  by  that  assumption  into  some 
extravagant  theories  respecting  prices,  which  were  most  lumi- 
nously refuted  by  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Fullarton.  "  You  can- 
not," says  Mr.  Fullarton,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  "in- 
clude the  bank-note  under  the  generic  designation  of  money, 
without  finding  yourself  immediately  embarrassed  by  the 
claims  of  bills  of  exchange,  bankers'  checks,  and  a  variety  of 
other  typifications  of  the  same  principle  of  credit,  all  of  which 
being  more  or  less  competent  to  perform,  and  in  point  of  fact 
performing,  the  functions  of  money,  and  some  of  them  on  a 
scale  of  vast  extent,  have  primd  facie  just  the  same  pretensions 
to  be  rated  as  money  which  bank-notes  have."  This  principle, 
however,  leads  more  directly  to  theories  concerning  prices 
than  to  a  consideration  of  the  matter  now  before  us,  —  the 
expedients  made  use  of  in  the  credit  system. 


It  is  obvious  that  a  coraprehensivo  view  of  the  currency 
must  embrace  the  dititinctiou  whidi  exists  between  that  UBed 
in  the  retail  and  tliat  used  in  the  wholesale  trade.  lu  the 
former,  gold  aud  silver,  and  the  permanent  circulation  of 
banks,  serve  to  carry  ou  the  operations,  while  in  the  latter  the 
principal  part  of  the  exchanges  is  effected  by  ciiecks  against 
deposits,  or  the  transient  circulation ;  tliat  is,  the  larger  de- 
uomiuatiou  of  bills,  whicli  return  through  other  banks  almost 
as  soon  as  tbey  are  issued.  According  to  Mr.  Tookc,  in  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Currency  Principle,  the  former  is  merely 
tlie  currency  by  which  individual  incomes,  including  wages, 
are  distributed  ;  and  the  latter,  the  currency  by  which  actual 
capital  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  The  incomes  of  the 
community  require  a  certain  amount  of  gold  and  silver  and 
small  bank-notes  in  circulation  all  the  time,  because  there  is 
each  day  a  portion  of  income  to  bo  expended ;  white  the  trans- 
fers of  capital  are  made  from  the  hands  of  one  merchant  to 
another.  The  profit  arising  from  this  transfer,  or  the  portion 
of  the  profit  tliat  the  merchant  reser\-e8  for  expenditure,  forms 
income ;  but  the  transfer  of  the  merchaudiso,  which  is  capital, 
by  wholesale,  is  merely  changing  it  from  one  warehouse  to 
another,  and  the  checks  and  the  large  bank-notes  which  serve 
to  make  these  transfers  are  the  currency  of  this  description 
of  trade. 

When  notes  are  drawn  from  a  hank,  it  depends  upon  the 
use  to  which  they  are  put  whether  they  remain  in  circulation, 
or  immediately  return.  If  they  are  drawn  to  bo  ex|>ended  as 
income,  tliat  is,  for  personal  expenditure,  or  to  be  paid  away 
as  wages,  they  will  remain  in  circulation ;  that  is  to  say,  al- 
thougli  tliey  return,  after  having  permeated  the  retail  trade, 
they  will  he  immediately  replaced  l>y  others.  If  a  manufac- 
turer, for  instance,  pays  away  a  tliousand  dollars  in  bank- 
notes, in  one  week,  for  wages,  although  these  notes  will  in  the 
course  of  the  next  week  find  their  way  back  to  the  bank,  they 
will  ho  raplacud  hy  others  to  pay  another  week's  wages.  The 
same  remark  holds  good  as  to  the  expenditure  of  incomes.  It 
is  only  in  tliese  classes  of  transactions  that  a  bank  can  obtain 
a  permanent  circulation.  For  if  we  suppose  a  sum  to  be 
drawn  from  a  hank,  or  a  check  passed  in  payment  of  a  trans- 
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action  between  merchants,  it  will  immediately  form  part  of 
the  materiel  of  the  deposit  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  paid, 
and  will  return  to  the  bank  from  which  it  was  drawn  in  the 
next  day's  clearing  operations.  The  circulation,  or  the  means 
of  payment  in  the  wholesale  trade,  is  therefore  made  up  of  the 
bank  balances  or  the  deposits  of  individual  merchants;  and 
the  banks  are  the  channels  by  which,  when  these  balances  be- 
come mobilized,  they  are  collected  in  the  reservoir  of  the 
Glearing-House,  and  thence  again  distributed  to  their  respec- 
tive and  final  destinations. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  unless  the  bank  use  forced  or  ille- 
gitimate means  to  get  its  circulation  out,  that  circulation  must 
be  limited  to  the  extent  of  the  individual  incomes  of  the  com- 
munity. An  increase  of  individual  incomes  thus  implies  an 
increase  of  circulation,  and  vice  versd,  the  circulation  being 
in  all  cases  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause.  A  rise  of  prices, 
from  any  course  of  events  whatsoever,  is  an  eflScient  cause  of 
an  increase  of  the  expenditure  of  incomes,  and  thence  of  an 
increase  of  bank  circulation.  And  because  an  increase  of  bank 
circulation  has  generally  been  seen  to  accompany  any  long- 
sustained  general  rise  of  prices^  it  has  been  held,  by  a  certain 
class  of  reasoners,  to  be  a  cause  of  such  a  rise,  whereas  it  is 
only  an  effect ;  the  rise  of  prices  being  generally  occasioned 
by  elements  of  an  entirely  different  character,  such  as  the 
state  of  credit  in  commercial  circles,  and  the  existing  relations 
of  supply  and  demand. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  fund  used  for  carrying 
on  the  wholesale  operations  of  trade  consists  mainly  of  the 
balances  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  individual  merchants.  On 
any  given  day  the  currency  of  the  wholesale  trade  will  be  that 
part  of  these  aggregate  balances  which  is  set  in  motion.  If  on 
any  morning  the  banks  hold  deposits  amounting  to  fifty  mil- 
lions, and  checks  are  drawn  during  the  day  for  twenty-five 
millions,  the  currency  of  the  wholesale  trade  for  that  day's 
operations  will  be  twenty-five  millions,  while  the  whole  fifty 
milliops  possess  the  property  of  mobilization.  Without  con- 
fining ourselves,  however,  to  any  specified  time,  we  may  ex- 
tend this  principle,  and  say  that  the  currency  of  the  wholesale 
trade  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  circulating  capital  of  indi- 


viduals;  for  the  whole  of  that  circulatiug  capital  becomes  in 
time  resolved  into  batik  deposits,  wliotlier  it  consist  of  bills 
receivable,  bills  of  exchauge,  drafts,  or  mercbaudtso ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  case  demands  that  these  deposits  shall  not  re- 
main idle,  but  shall  becwme  transformed  again  into  hills 
receivable,  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  or  merchandise,  thi-ough 
the  medium  of  deposits.  If  the  circulating  capital  of  a  mer- 
chant consists  of  ^fty  thousand  dollars,  by  the  time  that  the 
whole  of  it  circulates  once,  and  returns  to  him  again,  his 
aggregate  deposata  will  have  been  equal  (excepting  of  course 
all  usual  allowances)  during  that  time  to  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars; but  as  he  lays  it  out  again  as  fast  as  it  returns  to  him, 
by  drawing  checks  against  his  deposits,  either  tu  pay  directly 
for  merchandise  or  to  cancel  bis  bills  payable  drawn  for  mer- 
chandise, the  whole  of  this  sum  resolves  itself  in  time  into  the 
currency  of  the  wholesale  trade  ;  and  what  is  true  of  one  indi- 
vidual must  bo  true  of  the  mercantile  community. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  illustrating  the  nature  of 
wholesale  operations,  in  order  to  exhibit  in  a.  clear  light  our 
author's  exposition  of  the  credit  system. 

"  Credit,  in  oo  one  of  its  meanings,"  he  writes,  "is  the  same  thing 
as  the  credit  system  ;  llie  latter  implies  the  former,  but  the  former  does 
not  ineluile  the  latter.  Credit  refers  chieflj  (o  the  confidence  wliieh 
dealers  repose  in  cnch  other,  and  to  the  consequent  postponement  of 
payment  upon  Iran^actious  of  sale.  When  one  sella  and  delivers  goods 
to  another,  agreeing  to  receive  payment  at  a  future  day,  that  is  giving 
credit  ujhmi  one  side,  and  taking  it  upon  the  other;  but  this  transaction 
may  not  fall  within  the  credit  system,  ivhieli  imports  something  more 
than  personal  confidence  and  deferred  payment.  The  credit  system  is 
that  by  which  not  only  personal  confidence  exists  between  the  parties, 
inducing  them  to  sell  and  deliver  goods,  and  defer  the  payment,  but  by 
which  the  payment  is  eventnally  clTected  without  resort  to  coin,  bullion, 
or  any  similar  equivalent :  it  is  that  by  which  commodities  or  services 
are  made  to  pay  for  commodities  or  services  :  it  is  a  system  by  which 
men  apply  their  credits  to  the  extingnishment  of  their  debts.  It  em- 
braces all  the  devices  by  which  payments  are  properly  made,  without 
the  use  of  (he  precious  melals,  except  cases  of  stiict  barter. 

"  Under  the  credit  system,  do  eijuivalent  is  given  nt  the  time  of  sale, 
the  payment  being  postponed  for  a  time  definite  or  indefinite  ;  the  pay- 
ments for  commodities  wu  sepiu'alcd  Irom  the  actual  transactions  of 
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sk\e  and  purchase ;  the  articles  of  trade  are  bought  and  sold,  and  dis- 
tributed for  consumption  at  home  and  abroad,  —  the  payments  accru- 
ing being  reserved  for  a  separate  and  a  distinct  department  of  com- 
merce. 

^  This  is  in  direct  contrast  with  the  cash  or  money  system,  in  which 
every  article  is  either  paid  for  in  the  precious  metals  at  the  time  of 
delivery,  or  at  some  time  afterwards.  These  two  systems  work  side 
by  side ;  and  though  frequently  much  blended  in  operation,  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  is  plain  enough  to  be  always  kept  in  view.  It 
must,  indeed,  be  strictly  regarded  by  those  who  would  understand  the 
subject  of  money  and  credit"  —  pp.  188, 189. 

Under  a  strict  and  general  view  of  the  subject,  it  does  seem 
in  fact  that  there  is  some  such  distinction  of  functions  as  is 
here  stated  between  the  operations  of  purchase  and  the  opera- 
tions of  payment.  The  former  process  is  conducted  by  the 
merchants,  while  the  latter  —  payment,  or  rather  we  should 
say  the  process  of  set-off,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  mere  act  of 
payment  —  is  carried  on  immediately  by  the  banks  or  bankers, 
and  ultimately  by  the  Clearing-House.  A  merchant  will  pass 
away  a  considerable  number  of  checks  in  one  day,  and  he  will 
perhaps  receive  as  many,  —  the  bank-notes  used  in  this  class 
of  transactions  being,  mutatis  mutandis^  equivalent  to  checks, 
as  they  do  not  remain  permanently  in  circulation.  Those 
that  he  receives  he  deposits  to  his  credit  in  bank ;  those  that 
he  gives  are  deposited  by  the  parties  receiving  them.  In  the 
clearing-house,  the  next  day,  one  class  is  confronted  with  the 
other ;  those  checks  which  he  has  given  away  appear  against 
his  deposit,  and  those  which  have  formed  his  own  deposit 
appear  against  others  who  have  drawn  them.  But  this  pro- 
cess is  a  matter  carried  on  entirely  by  the  clerks  of  the  dif- 
ferent banks ;  the  merchant  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  —  does 
not  see  it,  —  but  is  nevertheless  positively  certain  that  it  is 
done,  and  that  such  checks  as  he  has  given  have  actually  been 
debited  to  his  account  in  the  bank  in  which  he  deposits. 

A  process  so  regular  and  efficient  as  this,  and  yet  so  simple 
that  all  the  extensive  transactions  of  the  day  previous  may  be 
set  off  against  one  another  in  one  or  two  hours'  time  at  the 
Clcaring-House  the  next  morning,  and  without  the  use  gen- 
erally of  more  than  about  five  per  cent  of  gold,  cannot  fail  to 


Btrike  us  as  a  beautiful  example  of  the  precision  with  vhich 
the  elements  of  the  credit  ByBtem  coincide ;  aud  we  are  more- 
over, from  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  matter,  irrcsiBtibly  led 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  circulating  capital  of  the  community 
is  made  to  cancel  debits  and  credits  without  the  use  of  money, 
excepting  in  a  prosppctivo  sense,  for  the  payment  of  balaiicoB ; 
that,  in  the  language  of  our  author,  the  credit  system  is  "  that 
by  which  commodities  or  services  are  made  to  pay  for  com- 
modities or  services,"  or  "hy  which  men  apply  their  credits 
to  the  extinguishment  of  their  debts." 

Our  views  thus  far  have  been  confined  to  a  statement  of  the 
action  of  principles  in  an  undisturbed  condition ;  but  there  is 
a  very  wide  and  estcuaive  class  of  phenomena  which  transpire 
at  periodical  intervals,  and  which  not  only  disturb  the  action 
of  tliese  principles,  but  for  the  time  suspend  tliem.  Econo- 
mists seem  generally  disposed  to  admit  that,  while  the  present 
system  of  currency  is  sufficient  for  the  exchanges  which  are 
made,  and  highly  beneficial  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
it  is  powerless  to  prevent,  nay,  even  heightens  the  intensity  of 
yrh&t  is  called  a  commercial  crisis.  We  shall  exhibit  in  the 
words  of  our  author  the  fearful  effects  of  one  of  these  conYul- 
eions. 

"  In  llie  fatal  panic  of  a.  hundred  daya,  wKich  occnrrcd  in  the  la§t 
quarter  of  1857,  vast  nurabere  of  men  in  business  failed  in  the  United 
States,  and  hundreds  of  millions  wen;  lost  in  the  wreck  of  credit,  in  the 
depreciution  of  securities  and  of  property,  real  and  personal,  besides 
hondreds  of  millions  lost  by  the  clie(!k  to  industry,  the  stoppage  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  cessalion  of  labor.  Millions  of  idle  laborers  lost  millions 
of  dollars  daily.  The  lo^s  in  a  panic  of  a  hundred  days  is  a  fearflil 
thing  lo  contemplate  in  Sgurea  !  How  much  more  so  the  realily,  if  it 
could  be  brought  at  one  glance  under  tlie  eye  I  The  grave  of  many 
vast  foi-tuae{>,  the  gulf  which  has  swallowed  tfae  comi>etcncy  of  thou- 
sand!', the  comforts,  the  homes,  the  food  and  raiment  of  millions  who 
toil  with  their  own  hands  for  their  daily  broad  ! 

"  Our  banks  are  so  constituted,  that  when  the  ignorant  and  alarmed 
multitude  commence  a  run  for  coins,  they  have  no  resoun*  but  to 
withdraw  the  usual  facilities  of  banking  from  the  very  men  of  busin&^s 
to  whose  custom  they  owe  every  day's  existence.  When  tbis  raeu  be- 
gins, the  hiktiks,  whilst  they  arc  daily  receiving,  in  their  own  notes  and 
credits  (checks  on  deposits),  the  sums  pnyable  to  them,  withhold  the 
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customary  facilities  or  discounts  from  their  customers,  and  by  this 
means  create  such  a  strong  demand  for  bank-notes  and  credits  for  pay- 
ment of  debts,  as  checks  their  presentation  for  the  specie.  The  stream 
of  bank-notes  and  deposits  sets  steadily  and  strongly  towards  the  banks, 
and  returns  to  the  public  in  a  constantly  decreasing  volume.  The  de- 
mand of  the  banks  upon  the  public  may  continue  unabated  for  some 
sixty  days,  in  which  time,  in  a  commercial  conmiunity,  the  stringency 
may  become  such  that  few,  if  any,  can  have  bank-notes  or  credits  upon 
which  to  make  demand  for  specie ;  and  those  who  have  will  be  tempted 
by  the  debtors  to  the  banks  to  accept  at  the  rate  of  twelve,  eighteen, 
twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent  per  annum  ;  and  thus  these  bank-notes  and 
bank  credits  will  be  returned  to  the  banks  in  payment  of  debts,  instead 
of  being  presented  for  payment  in  specie.  The  contraction  in  New 
York,  in  the  panic  of  1857,  is  a  specimen  of  what  the  banks  are  con- 
strained to  do  to  save  themselves.  They  can  only  protect  their  coffers 
by  refusing  to  issue  the  usual  supply  of  currency.  The  diminution  of 
loans  and  deposits  in  the  banks  of  New  York  stood  thus  in  August  and 

October,  1857 :  — 

Loans.  Deposits. 

15th  of  August,  $  121,241,472         $  92,356,328 

19th  of  September,  108,777,421  75,772,774 

17th  of  October,  97,245,826  52,894,623 

**  This  exhibits  a  reduction  of  discounts  in  one  month  of  $  13,000,000, 
and  in  the  succeeding  month  of  $  11,000,000 ;  that  is,  $  24,000,000  in 
sixty  days :  in  one  month  deposits  ran  down,  under  this  operation, 
$17,000,000;  in  the  succeeding  month,  $23,000,000;  making  in  the 
two  months  a  reduction  in  the  chief  medium  of  payment  of  $  40,000,000. 
The  deposits  were  thus  reduced  nearly  one  half.  It  cannot  be  sur- 
prising that,  under  such  a  process  of  contraction,  interest  went  up  to 
between  fifteen  and  thirty-six  per  cent,  and  exchange  down  to  nine  or 
ten  per  cent  below  par 

'^The  late  panic  has  inflicted,  in  all  its  bearings  and  ramifications, 
a  loss  upon  the  country,  which  may  be  variously  estimated  from 
$500,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000.  No  doubt  the  ill  effects  of  the 
panic  were  much  enhanced  by  the  previous  abuse  of  credit,  and  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  devastation  should  be  set  down  to  that  ac- 
count. With  every  allowance  in  that  respect,  we  shall  have  a  vast  sum 
of  loss  to  charge  to  the  panic ;  and  whether  this  sum  be  $  400,000,000 
or  $  800,000,000  matters  not  to  our  view.  The  loss  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent unnecessary,  cruel,  terrible,  —  a  loss  which  has  carried  privation, 
distress,  and  ruin  to  a  million  of  homes.  For  a  time,  at  least,  not  yet 
passed,  it  reduced  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  best  people  to  a  state 
of  entire  dependence,  if  not  beggary."  —  pp.  483-486. 
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"  liVbat  was  the  causo  of  these  dire  calamities  ? "  perliiicntly 
asks  our  author.  They  were  incnrred,  as  he  says,  to  save  the 
specie  in  the  banks  from  passing  iuto  the  hands  of  the  public, 
or  from  being  remitted  to  foreign  countries.  If  this  be  true, 
cauuot  a  remedy  be  applied  ?  Must  we  quietly  sit  dowa  with 
folded  hands,  and  await  the  advent  of  anotlier  panic,  and  a 
renewal  of  these  manifold  evils  ?  Can  no  arm  bo  put  forth  to 
save  us,  or  is  tlio  intelligence  of  this  whole  people  so  htird  to 
be  moved,  that  it  will  not  exert  itself  for  good  in  a  tangible, 
visible  form  ?  In  oiir  view  the  remedy  is  simple  and  obvious, 
altliough  we  have  faint  hope  of  seeing  it  speedily  applied. 
We  have  said  that  the  currency  of  the  coiintry  divides  itself 
into  two  well-marked  and  distinct  portions ;  —  that  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  retail  trade,  in  the  expenditure  of  incomes  and 
wages,  without  the  use  of  credit ;  and  that  used  in  the  whole- 
sale trade,  involving  the  transfer  of  circulating  capital  between 
merchants,  which  is  conducted  almost  entirely  upon  credit. 
We  would  make  each  of  these  two  descriptions  of  currency  ho- 
mogeneous. In  the  first  class,  no  ci'edit  substitutes  should  be 
used,  because  the  operations  are  mainly  for  cash ;  and  in  the 
second  class,  nothing  but  credit  substitutes  should  be  used, 
because  the  operations  are  mainly  on  credit.  To  prevent  the 
use  of  credit  substitutes,  that  is,  bank-notes,  in  the  retail  trade, 
no  notes  should  be  issued  under  the  denomination  of  twenty- 
five  dollars.  The  banks  would  then  be  almost  entirely  de- 
prived of  their  permanent  circulation  in  the  retail  trade ;  for 
no  notes  would  be  drawn  to  pay  wages,  or  for  personal  expen- 
diture ;  but  their  use  would  be  cjitirely  confined  to  the  whole- 
sale trade.  The  channel  of  circulation  for  all  sums  ujider 
twenty-five  dollars  would  he  filled  by  metallic  money,  a  state 
of  things  which  would  effectually  prevent  any  popular  panic, 
or  run  upon  the  banks  by  the  ignorant  masses.  The  circular 
lion  of  the  city  banks  forms  but  a  very  small  part  of  their 
means  of  profit,  but  it  forms  almost  the  whole  of  that  of  the 
country  banks;  the  distinction  between  the  city  and  country 
bonks  being,  that  the  discounts  of  one  are  made  upon  the 
strength  of  deposits,  and  those  of  the  other,  upon  circulation. 
If  no  notes  under  twenty-five  dollars  were  issued,  while  s\ich  a 
course  would  affect  the  city  banks  very  slightly,  it  would  take 
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away  from  the  country  banks  almost  their  whole  power.  If 
there  were  any  country  circulation,  it  would  be  confined  to  the 
dealings  between  the  country  and  city  merchants;  no  notes 
would  be  held  by  the  people ;  and  as  this  circumstance  would 
cut  off  from  the  country  banks  a  chief  source  of  their  profit, 
it  would  leave  no  inducement  for  their  multiplication.  It 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  tendency  to  close  some  of 
those  now  existing,  and  to  transfer  the  business  of  domestic 
exchanges  into  the  hands  of  private  bankers,  with  no  power  of 
issue. 

With  regard  to  the  foreign  exchanges,  it  may  be  said,  that 
they  form  a  peculiar  class  of  operations,  and  should  be  treated 
on  peculiar  grounds.  We  imagine  that  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  this  class  of  transactions  are  directly  due  to  the 
ad  valorem  system  of  revenue.  The  substitution  of  specific 
for  ad  valorem  duties,  as  suggested  by  President  Buchanan 
in  his  message  to  the  last  Congress,  would  have  gone  far  to 
remove  the  evils  of  the  periodical  efflux  of  bullion.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary that  our  legislators  should  remain  so  blind  to  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  present  system.  There  is  no  mer- 
chant in  any  of  the  importing  cities  who  could  not  name 
numerous  instances  of  firaudulent  invoices ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  under  the  existing  system  and  rate  of  duties, 
the  government  is  actually  cheated  of  at  least  one  third  of  its 
just  dues.  But  even  without  the  supposition  of  fraudulent 
invoices,  the  general  establishment  of  foreign  agencies  is  an 
evil  of  equal,  if  not  greater  moment.  "  The  foreign  manu- 
facturer now  sends  here  a  clerk,  or  agent,  or  partner,  who  be- 
comes forthwith  an  importing  merchant.  The  goods  to  be 
imported  are  invoiced  to  him  at  cost,  without  any  perjury,  or 
other  evasion  of  law.  The  goods  are  sold  in  our  market  for 
the  highest  price  which  can  be  obtained ;  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds, profits  and  all,  less  only  the  expenses  of  the  agent,  are 
remitted  to  the  foreign  concern  in  specie,  or  by  bill,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  exchange."  The  amount  of  these  profits, 
which  would  otherwise  remain  with  ourselves,  is  the  whole 
amount  necessary  to  make  an  unfavorable  balance,  and  to 
cause  an  efflux  of  bullion.  So  long  as  we  are  producers  of 
gold,  it  must  be  expected  that  we  shall  be  exporters  of  it  to 
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some  extent,  and  so  long  as  that  exportation  is  confined  to 
gold  as  an  article  of  merchandise,  no  harm  will  grow  out  of 
it ;  but  when  it  extends  itself  to  currency,  when  the  importer 
withdraws  coin  or  bullion  from  the  banks  to  send  over  his  own 
profits  as  well  as  the  original  value  of  the  goods,  the  trans- 
action is  extra-mercantile  and  ruinous. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  a  word  concerning  the  moral 
lessons  which  commercial  revulsions  inculcate.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  greediness  of  gain  and  wealth  is  an  extensive 
source  of  evil  in  commercial  circles.  Men  cannot  be  content 
with  a  trade  proportioned  to  their  capital,  but  extend  their 
credit  to  a  limit  which  it  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
bear.  That  merchants  are  in  a  state  of  absolute  dependence 
upon  banks,  so  that  a  suspension  of  their  usual  line  of  dis- 
counts produces  ruin,  is  the  strongest  argument  against  bank- 
ing institutions ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  and  forcibly  urged,  that 
so  long  as  men  will  persist  in  trading  beyond  their  own  means 
through  bank  accommodations,  no  reform  of  the  currency  can 
be  of  any  avail.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  preventive  or 
remedy  lies  with  each  individual ;  and  it  consists  in  making 
the  laws  which  regulate  our  moral  relations  paramoimt  and 
supreme  in  our  economical  transactions. 


AnT.  III.  —  Poems.    By  Anne  Whitney.    New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     1859.     12mo.     pp.  191. 

Quietly  as  a  nun  goes  from  cloister  to  grave,  this  little 
volume  of  last  June  has  proceeded  from  the  press  to  the 
shelf.  The  publishers  did  not  give  it  their  best  style,  the 
advertisement  was  limited,  the  criticism  casual.  But  if  some 
illuminator  had  passed  his  youtli  in  emblazoning  the  margins 
with  floral  devices  in  lapis-lazuli,  orpiment,  and  gilding,  the 
reader,  turning  the  lingering  leaves,  would  have  foimd  their 
contents  commensurate  with  his  highest  and  finest  moods. 
Forgetting  that 

"  He  who  blows  through  bronze,  may  breathe  through  silver," 
VOL.   XC.  —  NO.  187.  80 
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the  newspapers,  in  the  midst  of  their  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars,  could  not  devote  a  second  thought  to  this  singer  under 
the  battlements.  Had  they  sounded  the  song,  they  had  not 
wasted  their  breath.  But  they  made  gallant  mention,  for 
it  was  a  woman;  they  ** roared  you  as  gently  as  a  sucking 
dove."  Earnest  and  thoughtful  have  been  the  only  adjec- 
tives to  spare.  Earnest  and  thoughtful !  What  verses,  if 
otherwise,  would  deserve  a  notice  ?  Was  there  no  more  to 
say  for  poems  overflowing  with  beauty,  serene  and  calm,  yet 
instinct  with  the  fire  of  a  proud,  passionate  nature  ?  Nothing 
of  tlie  dilettante  is  here,  —  the  scorn  of  the  poet  would  have 
withered  it  from  the  book ;  experience  has  proved  the  earth 
rich  enough,  hearsay  scarcely  finds  a  listener.  Imagination 
does  not  here  outstrip  the  truth,  bidding  her  follow  if  she 
can,  but  mounts  upon  the  plane  of  higher  truth  not  to  be 
clearly  defined  by  unanointed  eyes.  The  writer  does  not 
merely  watch  and  follow  Nature,  but  is  in  rapport  with  her, 
so  that  the  simplest  fact  thus  acquires  a  fuller  significance. 
Observation  as  keen  and  faithful  as  a  Pre-Raphaelite's,  yet 
without  his  servility,  abounds,  and  it  has  been  distilled 
through  an  alembic  of  pure  thought  into  the  crystal  cur- 
rents and  tides  of  poesy.  Let  the  great  sunbeam  of  genius 
once  strike  through  a  soul,  every  little  mote  floating  in  the 
common  air  is  transfigured  to  dust  of  gold  and  rimmed  with 
rainbows.  But  neither  keen  eye  nor  sympathetic  heart  makes 
a  poet,  as  the  silent  cloud  of  witnesses  attest.  A  lyrical  and 
dramatic  power  is  needed,  together  with  that  sway  over  lan- 
guage which  welds  a  fancy  immutably  into  its  own  sentences. 
This  last  the  author  has  in  the  highest  degree :  every  word 
strikes  home ;  every  line  is  clean,  distinct  as  if  cut  in  stone  ; 
the  pen  in  her  hands  becomes  so  like  the  sculptor's  chisel  that 
one  questions  if  poetry  be  the  fittest  exponent  of  her  genius. 
Her  lyrical  power  is  equally  beyond  question,  but  the  dramatic 
element  is  entirely  wanting. 

Though  the  trumpet  be  cast  of  most  sonorous  metal,  tem- 
pered and  tuned  to  the  finest  vibration,  if  the  divine  spirit  do 
not  breathe  through  it,  what  does  it  signify  ?  Empty  of  sound, 
it  can  but  thrill  faint  echoes  on  the  wall  to  the  joyous  peals 
without.    Let  the  reader  open  the  volume,  and  taking  up  Tvdth 
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us  "  A  Last  Dream,"  judge  if  there  the  divine  breath  be 
wanting.  K  he  have  a  soul  in  his  body,  we  need  not  tell  him 
what  Arctic  Hero  dreams.  He  is  announced  with  the  cry  of 
the  herald  in  the  lists :  "  Three  against  one  ! "  But  that  one 
is  Sir  Galahad.    And  on  that  awful  battle-field, 

"  Which  glimmered  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south, 
Farther  than  eye  might  see," 

we  know  that  the  three  giants  must  reel  before  the  stanch 
faith  of  the  pure  knight ;  —  the  three  giants,  of  whom 

"  One  covered  o'er 
With  his  vast  hand  heaven's  gracious  breadth  of  light " ; 

one  drew  "  the  healthy  vigor  "  from  the  brain,  while 

"  In  its  pbico 
There  was  a  motley  whirl  of  fantasies, 
A  dreadful  dance  of  wicked  things,  that  struck 
Strange  gleams  and  painful  lightnings  through  my  lids, 
Which  still  I  saw  upon  the  midnight  snow, 
Mingling  with  pure  auroras  from  the  bergs, 
And  meteors'  silver  flashes.    And  one  —  one 
Loaded  these  limbs  with  dull,  invisible  chains. 
So  subtilely  imposed,  so  stem  and  still. 
It  seemed  to  lull  the  will  into  accord, 
And  hoodwink  all  my  soul  with  trust" 

The  very  lines  quiver  with  the  intensity  of  feeling.  A  strong 
and  heavenly  confidence  sustains  them.  The  relief  from  hor- 
ror is  not  so  much  described  as  created :  — 

"  And,  lo  I 

Not  overhead,  I  think,  nor  from  the  east, 

WherQ  the  sun  has  its  solemn,  annual  birth, 

Nor  glazing  the  waste  whiteness,  nor  unsheathing 

The  glaciers'  keen  swords, — but  fine  and  still, 

And,  as  it  seemed,  dilating  from  a  seed 

Of  light  within,  —  light,  peaceful,  broad,  and  sofl, 

Grew  round  me  where  I  stood.    And  God,  who  watched 

The  battle  from  his  trembling  depths  of  Night," 

seals  the  victory  with  a  satisfying  calm  that  henceforth  leads 
him,  unquestioning  and  relying ;  — 

<*  For  heart  and  life  are  pillowed  on  his  love." 
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To  these  fragmentary  quotations  we  add  another  from  the 
sequel  of  the  poem,  —  the  story  told  by  the  shaft  of  ice  to 
whoso  reads  its  inscription. 

^  And  one  day,  Earth, 
Gray  mother,  bound  with  frost  and  torn  with  fire. 
Shall  surely  be  redeemed  by  hero  dust 
Each  sluggish  atom  of  her  sphere  shall  bloom 
Nobly  in  human  shape,  and  take  the  print, 
And  do  the  mandate,  of  a  godlike  will, 
Until  her  apotheosis  be  won. 
Dear  then  to  her  and  to  the  silent  Powers, 
And  borne  on  their  strong  wings  above  defeat 
And  fear  of  mockery,  all  they  who  build 
In  stem  emprise  a  shrine  for  the  Unseen ; 
Making  life  poor  to  show  how  rich  it  is. 
Round  them  heaven's  flaming  currents  stoop  and  play. 
And  lap  the  stifling  vapors  of  the  world. 
Till  the  space  freshens  into  festal  depths ; 
And  Soul,  before  a  royal  mendicant. 
Pensioned  of  flesh  along  her  dusky  way. 
Goes  forth  with  bounty  to  exultant  crowds, 
With  pulse  of  music  ordering  the  winds. 
And  trumpets  blowing  the  eternal  morn. 
And  so  to  guard  from  loss  and  blight  of  Time 
The  memory  of  such  faith,  and  of  a  will 
That  thrilled  our  adamant  from  coast  to  coast. 
This  pale  resplendent  pillar  of  the  frost 
Scores  the  dark,  grasping  air.     But  he  who  held 
Within  his  eyes  the  sacred  fire  that  pierced 
Our  ancient  mysteries,  and  laid  them  bare 
Behind  their  five-fold  barriers,  afar 
Wins  smiles  from  other  heavens,  and  breathes  the  meed 
Of  mighty  toils,  —  the  insatiate  sweet  of  rest." 

At  a  time  when  the  whole  nation  yet  throbs  with  the  fervor 
of  its  welcome  and  prayer  for  Kane,  could  it  be  imagined  that 
such  words  should  fall  in  silence  ?  Perhaps  so  brilliant  a  con- 
trast between  pole  and  tropic,  rasping  frost  and  languishing 
heats,  was  never  before  drawn.  The  cold  stings  us  as  wc  read  ; 
the  gloom  enfolds  us ;  darkness,  drowsiness,  disease,  death, 
rise  up  like  phantoms,  and  back  again  they  slide 

**  Into  that  night  of  sound,  that  northward  far. 
Where  the  white  sea-gull  flies,  for  leagues  on  leagues, 
Wraps  in  its  shadowy  arms  the  gleaming  coast." 
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On  a  sudden,  from  the  biting  iciness, 

*' Beyond  the  last  low  wall  of  crimson  light, 
That  stru^les  to  hedge  off,  with  baby  gleam, 
The  insurging  Dark,  —  where  sits  the  sceptred  cold 
Impassible  and  still,  and  the  awed  sea 
Groans  only,  and  upheayes  in  marble  waves, 
When  the  black  sleet-wind  whispers.  Mutiny ! " 

How  intense  the  contrast  between  this  and  the  sweet  vision 
of  rest  that  succeeds  it ! 

*^  Be  it  then  —  rest.     All  round  the  scented  coast 
Flashes  the  liying  sea ;  and  on  my  brow 
I  feel  the  silken  touches  of  strange  winds ; 
While  overhead  such  light,  and  sumptuous  blue. 
And  rustle  of  great  plumes !  ** 

What  richness  of  painting  and  depth  of  color !  Out  of  the 
frigid,  ghastly  weather,  into  what  warmth  and  wealth  of  lus- 
cious tropical  loveliness  have  we  plunged !  All  the  delight  and 
luxuriance  of  Southern  arcliipelagoes  rise  around  us  at  the 
talismanic  words.  But  we  have  already  quoted  too  largely  to 
give  more  of  this  wonderful  poem,  which  climbs  with  so  strong 
and  stately  a  step  to  the  last  line  :  let  us  pass  to  others. 

"  The  Bridge  of  the  Dragon,"  occupjring  by  far  the  largest 
space,  we  leave  unmarked,  in  spite  of  certain  vivid  touches 
like  the  finger  of  autumn  on  waning  summer  woods,  —  the 
story,  as  it  is  recited,  not  being  worth  the  beauty  of  the  first 
three  stanzas  and  the  Keats-like  charm  of  the  fourth.  We 
much  prefer  the  light  rustic  grace  of  "  The  Prospect." 

"  O  wondrous  delight  of  a  window 
A  fair  three  stories  high. 
With  its  view  to  the  southward  and  west, 
And  its  limitless  boon  of  sky. 


**  When  swallows  on  cleaving  pinions, 
Disdaining  the  earth  and  you. 
Follow  the  hunt  far  up 
In  the  calm  J  embosoming  blue" 

The  italics,  of  course,  are  our  own.  Criticism  is  apt  to  seem 
impertinent,  because  an  author  forgets  that,  in  giving  his 
book  to  the  public,  he  gives  himself  also,  in  some  degree,  to 

30* 
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their  speculation  and  love.    And  so  we  are  glad,  here  at  the 
close,  to  get  this  little  glimpse  of  individuality :  — 

**  Ah,  world,  if  you  yet  must  have  me. 
Sing  me  a  better  strain. 
Or  hold  me  a  moment,  I  pray, 
Lightly,  and  loose  me  again." 

Indeed,  individuality  is  the  characteristic  of  the  volume. 
It  is  not  many-sided,  —  no  volumes  of  to-day  but  those  con- 
taining dramatic  romances  and  lyrics  can  afford  to  be.  It  is 
all  in  the  same  strain,  lofty  and  earnest ;  not  always  so  artis- 
tically wrought  out  as  might  be,  but  modulated  with  varying 
inflections,  here  and  there  detaching  a  loose  melody  that 
nestles  in  your  remembrance,  and  all  day  long  flutters  in 
time  with  your  thoughts,  and  everywhere  adorned  with  more 
redundance  of  beauty  than  it  would  seem  capable  of  support- 
ing. But  the  persistent  tone  of  the  book  —  at  once  its  charm 
and  its  defect  —  seldom  becomes  personal.  The  subjectivity 
is  purely  mental.  In  the  very  page  where  we  feel  like  an 
intruder,  we  discover  the  individuality  to  be  one  whose  heart, 
when  we  seem  to  have  reached  it,  we  find  hidden  with  a  veil 
of  singular  reserve  and  closest  texture. 

None  of  these  poems  are  to  be  sliglited,  although  they  are  of 
quite  unequal  merit.  They  appear  to  have  been  produced  at 
very  different  epochs.  Many,  such  as  "  Susanna,"  "  Bertha," 
"KristeFs  Soliloquy,"  and  "The  Ccyba  and  the  Yaguey," 
must  have  been  written  much  earlier  than  "  A  Last  Dream," 
"  Camille,"  and  the  "  Hymn  to  the  Sea."  The  last-named  of 
these  is  so  well  known  through  "Thalatta,"  that  we  shall 
make  but  brief  pause  before  it.  On  its  first  appearance,  a 
distinguished  critic  remarked  that  it  appeared  to  have  taken 
shape  a  moment  too  soon,  —  before  the  crystallization  was  com- 
plete. But  perhaps  the  remaining  formative  stages  have  been 
supplied  through  the  insertion  of  five  additional  stanzas.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  quote  from  this,  each  syllable  is  so  em- 
bedded in  the  mosaic  of  the  whole.  It  is  full  of  felicitous 
phrasing,  of  which 

**  the  infinite 
And  quenchless  i)ossibility  of  day," 

the  "  hoar  silence  of  the  lone  mid-seas,"  and  '^  their  unrelated 
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strength,"  are  not  the  only  examples.    Gould  the  pathos  of 
history  be  more  briefly  written  than  in 

<<  the  blue 
Of  that  famed  gulf  in  earth's  broad  girdle  set, 
'V^th  endless  Yoice  of  waves  calling  to  shores  long  dumb  "  ? 

To  those  who  love  the  music  of  the  sea,  who  even  up  among 
the  hills  hear  it  still,  like  the  murmur  of  a  shell,  and  who 
return  with  thirsty  ears  to  drink  that  sound,  what  repeats  it 
more  clearly  than  this  appeal?- 

^*  Roll  in  from  far  thy  deep,  broad-skirted  thunder, 

Whereon  the  wild  winds  fawn  I     Thy  voice  by  day  — 
But  Night  adopts,  and  trances  it  away 
Into  its  clear,  sad  universe  of  wonder. 
O  weary  of  life's  lavish,  shallow  sound, 
Enrich  me  beyond  hunger  with  that  tone  ! 
Tell  in  what  deep  gray  solitude 
It  may  be  born,  what  caverns  rude 
Still  haunt  it ;  and  if  the  infinite  Alone 
Touch  it  himself  with  calm,  and  utterance  so  profound." 

Is  there  anything  in  Shelley's  "  Skylark  "  sweeter  than  the 
following  ?  — 

*'  When  morning,  loosing  from  its  crimson  drills. 
Some  panting  skylark  overtakes,  most  tender 
Of  such  weak  rivalship,  and  prone  to  render 
Homage  unto  great-heartedness,  it  lifts 
The  breaking  strain,  and  all  along  its  lines 
Of  thrilling  light,  its  currents  of  pure  air, 
And  rosy  mists,  winds  it  at  will, 
Unites  and  separates,  and  still 
Wreathes  it,  and  builds  anew  beyond  despair, 
Till  light  is  song,  song  light,  through  all  heaven's  steadfast  signs. ** 

This  Hymn  is  also  rich  in  picturesque  effects  :  — 

*^  Along  yon  sofl  tumultuousness,  the  Dawn 
Beaches  a  glowing  hand." 

*^  Hark*ning  through  all  the  music  of  her  leaves, 

And  inland  murmurs,  o'er  the  seaward  steep. 
The  stately  Summer  leans,  while  dim  winds  sweep 
Her  shining  tresses  back." 

Successive  firmaments  seem  to  fade  into  one  anotiier,  and 
into  the  purple  and  serene  depth  of  the  last,  as  we  read :  — 
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"  A&r  thou  Yeil'st  thy  kingliness  in  mist, 
And  stretchest  in  the  heaycn's  most  deep  embrace, 
Like  the  great  Future,  waste  and  gray, 
Dissolving  day  to  yesterday — 
But  what  fair  shores  thou  lapp'st  in  azure  peace !  — 
What  isles  of  joyous  palms  with  tropic  starlight  kissed ! 

That  this  Hymn  loses  no  jot  of  its  regal  resonance  in  the 
presence  of  its  subject,  but  interprets  and  is  interpreted  best 
there,  is  its  highest  praise.  The  old  Homeric  strength,  that 
delighted  to  dip  its  fancies  in  the  wine-dark  depths,  is  infused 
through  its  majestic  mould.  It  is  certainly  the  finest  single 
piece  among  the  poems,  though  "  Camille "  affects  us  more 
from  its  warmer  humanity,  and  the  better-developed  power  it 
exhibits.  There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  "  Camille."  It  is 
the  work  of  an  artist.  Its  pathos  is  unsurpassed.  It  would 
be  too  painful  for  poetry,  did  not  its  beauty  spring  like  an 
arch  over  the  dark  current  between  the  sombre  prison  with  its 
dungeons  of  despair,  and  the  stately  palace  which,  rising  like 
a  hope,  sheets  its  rich  architecture  and  gay  fretwork  in  the 
full  sunlight  of  eternal  mercy  and  love.  In  its  structure,  in- 
stead of  any  extravagance  of  youth,  a  fine  maturity  is  apparent ; 
and  in  the  fearlessness  with  which  it  is  handled,  we  scarcely 
observe  the  delicacy  of  the  light,  though  strong  strokes.  The 
key-note  of  this  poem  is  struck  most  clearly  in  the  fourth 
stanza :  — 

"  To  swell  some  vast  refrain  beyond  the  sun, 
The  very  weed  breathed  music  from  its  sod  : 
And  Night  and  Day,  in  ceaseless  antiphon, 
Rolled  off  through  windless  arches  in  the  broad 

Abyss.  —  Thou  saw'st  I  too 
Would  in  my  place  have  blent  accord  as  true, 
And  justified  this  great  enshrining,  God !  " 

The  same  chord  is  struck  again  in  the  sixth  stanza :  — 

"If  I  dare 
Take  up  a  thought  from  this  tiunultuous  street 
To  the  forgotten  Silence,  soaring  there 

Above  the  living  roofs,  its  calm  depths  meet 
My  glance  with  no  reply." 

But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  "  Camille."    How  many  have  felt 
the  cruel  indifference  of  the  elements,  —  have  found  no  sym- 
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pathy  in  the  alien  sky,  —  their  lives  being  out  of  tune  with 
Nature,  and  their  pulses  beating  to  another  measure !  The 
reverse  of  this  sentiment  is  stated  in  such  snatches  as  these, 
scattered  through  the  pages  before  us :  — 

"  The  heayens  spread  broad  and  calm,  they  looked  not  &r ; 
With  all  their  depth,  their  old  mysterious  Inrth, 
They  seemed  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  earth." — p.  58. 

"  When  the  robin's  song 
Thrills  the  odorous  winds  along, 
The  innermost  heavens  seem  to  ope." — p.  67. 

"  What  life  in  every  peaceful  thing ! 
What  trance  of  living,  joyful  might ! 

The  heavens  may  breathe  it  unto  men, 
And  bulbuls  by  the  charmed  light 
Sing  it  to  sacred  night, 

But  who  may  utter  it  again  ?  " — p.  129. 

The  three  chief  faults  of  these  poems  are  obscurity,  lack  of 
euphony,  and  defect  of  artistic  polish.  As  regards  the  first,  it 
is  often  the  result  of  a  generous  trust  in  the  reader,  —  some- 
times, of  quite  as  ungenerous  a  niggardliness,  on  the  part  of 
the  poet ;  but  one  may  be  assured  that,  if  he  will  only  grope 
for  the  latent  truth,  he  will  always  find  it,  glowing  and  pre- 
cious. There  are  no  words  woven  to  conceal  the  absence  of 
thought ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  line  teems  with  more  sig- 
nificance than  it  can  express. 

The  lack  of  euphony  will  prevent  the  book  from  being  popu- 
lar. Flowing  measures,  clustering  rhymes,  with  all  the  acces- 
sories of  tune  and  rhythm,  constitute  a  pomp  of  sound  that 
insures  the  success  of  many  hollow  books.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  these  fanciful  issues  of  the  press  might  be  appropri- 
ately described  on  their  grandiloquent  title-pages,  as  "  Studies 
in  Rhyme,  after  the  Fashion  of  Les  Etudes  en  deux  Crayons^ 
par  M.  Emile.^^  But  one  is  to  be  blamed  for  rejecting,  as  mere- 
tricious ornament,  that  which  is  essential ;  and  though  success 
cannot  be  the  object  hero,  we  must  be  allowed  to  regret  the 
too  general  absence  of  an  outline  of  syllabled  sweetness  around 
the  themes.  That  Miss  Whitney  is  capable  of  music  in  its 
fullest  effect,  we  are  sure.  The  sentences,  singly,  are  distinct 
as  prisms,  and  have  a  slow  involution  of  melody  that  is  charm- 
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ing ;  but  these  sentences  are  jewels  in  an  unworthy  setting. 
Of  the  attempt  at  a  quick,  light  measure,  the  best  specimen 
occurs  in  the  opening  verses  of  "  Undine,"  —  a  trifle,  whose 
movement  is  admirably  chosen  for  its  subject,  and  which  has 
here  and  there  a  fine  fancy,  such  as  this  :  — 

"  She  IB  not  like  Atlas,  cnrled, 
Stooping  'neath  the  gray  old  world, 
But  she  takes  it,  lithe  and  bland, 
Easily  in  her  small  hand." 

On  the  want  of  artistic  finish  we  will  not  linger.  An  author 
must  generally  be  as  painfully  aware  of  this  as  his  reader. 
Abruptness  of  manner  and  rapidity  of  thought  and  execution 
are  responsible  for  the  form  that  clothes  these  verses ;  but 
though  we  know  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth's  richest  gardens 
are  oftenest  wrapped  in  rough,  stiff  integuments,  we  yet  la- 
ment the  crust  we  must  pierce  here  before  reaching  the  core 
of  sweetness.  We  may  remark,  in  this  volume,  such  minor 
details  as  the  introduction  of  a  French  word,  —  sufiiciently 
bad  taste  in  prose,  insufferable  in  poetry  ;  a  hyphen  breaking 
an  epithet  at  the  end  of  a  line ;  the  unpleasant  collocation  of 
similar  sounds ;  the  use,  and,  still  worse,  the  need  of  italics ; 
and  the  Indolence  which,  not  always  fortunate  in  the  selection 
of  titles,  frequently  gives  us  none  at  all.  Wlien  not  owing  to 
deficiency,  these  things  are  the  result  of  carelessness,  and 
carelessness,  in  fine,  is  rudeness.  The  writer  virtually  says : 
"  The  poems,  —  here  they  are.  If  the  Public  like  them,  well 
and  good  for  the  Public ;  if  not,  it  is  of  no  manner  of  conse- 
quence. Pearls  before  swine."  But  those  who  will  receive 
this  book  are  not  to  be  treated  with  rudeness ;  their  number  is 
too  limited,  and  they  are  worthy  of  the  author's  lavish  skill 
and  kindliest  recognition.  We  hope  that,  for  another  edition, 
such  censure  as  these  blemishes  have  elicited  will  be  as  un- 
true as  it  now  seems  uncourteous. 

Although  we  have  mentioned  a  want  of  the  artist's  thorough 
skill,  we  ought  in  justice  to  say  that  the  artist's  soul  is  keeiJy 
represented,  especially  the  "Five  Sonnets  Relating  to  Beauty," 
most  worthily  so  entitled.  In  these  the  love  of  Beauty  is  a 
passion.  In  one  she  is  "  the  Di\ine  "  ;  in  another,  "  darling 
of  the  universe  " ;  again,  "  the  bride  "  of  "  God's  wide  deep 
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ordering."  In  beauty  is  found  the  reconciliation  of  pain  and 
joy,  the  riddle  of  the  earth,  the  secret  of  the  sea.  Full  of  im- 
mortal freshness,  she  underlies  all  time,  and  is  the  fragrance  of 
eternity. 

The  heart  of  the  book  still  awaits  our  notice.  We  refer 
to  the  sonnets  entitled  "  Night."  All  through  the  preceding 
pages  has  run  the  golden  cord  on  which  these  gay,  many- 
colored  beads  are  strung,  —  a  pure,  high,  and  profound  relig- 
ious love.  These  sonnets  seldom  have  the  accumulated  flow, 
breaking  in  a  rush  of  meaning  at  the  fourteenth  line,  demand- 
ed by  rule ;  but  they  all  enclose  a  brimming  flood  of  calm,  full 
thought  within  their  margins.  A  truth,  perhaps  not  new,  but 
certainly  never  so  keenly  felt  as  at  the  present  day,  revolves 
in  all  its  phases  here,  —  the  necessity  of  joy  in  faith,  —  the 
quintessence  of  the  text,  "  Rejoice  evermore."  Cheerfulness  of 
temperament  for  the  painter  is  insisted  on  by  Ruskin ;  we  de- 
mand it  equally  for  the  poet.  If  it  be  true  of  individuals,  it  is 
not  true  of  the  class,  that  they  learn  in  suflFering  what  they 
teach  in  song. 

"  Life's  gift  outruns  our  fancies  far, 
And  drowns  our  dream 
In  larger  stream, 
As  morning  drinks  the  morning  star," 

writes  one,  and  the  same  sweet  tune  throbs  through  these 
fifteen  chorals, —  chorals^  we  say,  since  the  author  does  not 
sing  alone,  but  carries  her  audience  with  her  in  her  joyous 
melody.  Trust,  patience,  action,  are  all  owned  here  as  Angels 
of  the  Covenant,  together  with  a  love  of  God,  which,  filling  the 
heart  with  gladness,  lifts  its  tides  still  higher,  as  if  one  were  to 
stand  forever  in 

"  The  deeps  of  June, 
When  life  surged  up  so  warm  and  affluent, 
It  wrapt  the  very  whiteness  of  the  moon." 

This  religion  has  no  narrow  bound,  but  its  measure  is  as  broad 
and  generous  as  the  light  that  overflows  the  sky. 

We  believe  this  poet  equal  to  much  more  than  is  accom- 
plished here,  where  the  fruit  is  apparently  not  that  of  ex- 
tended reading  or  study  so  much  as  of  an  intense  experience 
of  life,  and  this  through  thought  rather  than  through  action. 
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Language  is  too  costly  a  gift  to  be  wasted  as  the  minor 
poets  dare  to  waste  it.  When  the  organist  lays  his  hands 
upon  the  solemn  banks  of  keys,  and  with  slow  pedal  and 
thrilling  stop  blows  out  ifrom  the  great  golden  pipes  a  cloud 
of  harmony,  he  touches  no  higher  sense  than  the  master  of 
words  touches.  But  thought  as  well  as  language  is  at  the 
command  of  the  poet  of  whom  we  have  written,  and  whom, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  deficiencies  we  have  mentioned,  we 
might  regard  as  crowned  rather  than  aspirant.  Originality, 
strength,  and  imagination  that  seldom  degenerates  into  fancy, 
characterize  her  method  ;  and  the  maturity  it  already  exhibits 
is  only,  we  trust,  the  promise  of  a  rich  harvest  in  coming 
years. 


Art.  IV.  —  Sancti  Patris  Nostri  Basilh  Epistolce  secundum 
Ordinem  Temporum  nuncprimum  dispositce^  et  in  ires  Classes 
distributee.  Opera  et  Studio  Monachorum  Ordinis  Sancti 
Benedicti^  e  Congregatione  Sancti  Mauri,  Parisiis :  Apud 
Gaume  Pratres.    MDCCCXXXIX. 

The  elder  Pitt  is  said,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  to  have 
deplored  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  since  he  perceived  that 
it  had  withdrawn  him  from  the  sphere  of  popular  sympathy 
and  affection,  and  thus  forfeited  the  great  element  of  his  polit- 
ical and  social  power.  The  good  and  eminent  men  of  early 
Christian  times  have  had  equal  reason  to  lament  that  acces- 
sion of  historical  dignity  which  has  been  attended  with  a  like 
forfeiture  of  real  and  living  power  in  the  Church.  The 
canonization  which  has  made 'them  titular  "fathers"  and 
"  saints,"  while  it  has  exalted  them  to  a  nicliQ  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  where  they  have  been  objects  of  distant  and 
awful  veneration,  we  had  almost  said  of  worship,  has  effectu- 
ally eliminated  them  from  all  living  contact  with  the  heart, 
the  memory,  the  thought  and  life  of  the  Church. 

It  has  fared  especially  hard  with  Basil  in  this  particular. 
Though  his  birth  and  nurture  were  aristocratic,  he  was  thor- 
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ougldy,  during  his  life,  in  Bpirit  and  in  labors,  a  man  of  tho 
people ;  and  be  says  in  a  letter  to  Diodorus,  tliat  the  highest 
luin  of  Christian  authorship  is  "  to  leave  heliind  one  discourees 
which  might  be  useful  to  the  brotherhood."  If  we  may 
accept  his  own  declaration,  he  had  no  tliought  of  posthumous 
fame  as  an  aathdr.  He  states  in  the  same  letter,  which  was 
wi'itton  not  long  before  his  death,  tliat  his  infirm  health,  and 
the  scanty  leisure  allowed  him  by  the  active  duties  of  his 
office,  forbade  tho  attempt  to  write.  Ho  lived  heartily  and 
laboriously  in  and  for  his  own  age,  and  is  represented  to  later 
times  principally  by  popular,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  extem- 
poraneous homilies  and  expositions  of  Scripture,  and  by  his 
extensive  correspondence.  But  for  the  titles  of  "  Father," 
"Saint,"  "  Archbishop,"  and  "the  Great,"  —  for  by  all  these 
orders  and  decorations  ecclesiastical  tradition  has  raised  him 
to  the  liighest  rank  of  the  spiritual  peerage  (prefixes  and 
afSxoB,  by  the  way,  being  alike  unknown  to  his  own  time  and 
to  the  two  centnjies  following),  —  his  fame  in  the  Church 
would  have  been  the  natural,  healthful,  and  influential  mem- 
ory of  a  good  man,  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  laborious  pastor,  a 
bold  and  somewhat  sharp  asserter  of  tho  faith  of  the  Church, 
but  at  tho  same  time  an  earnest  advocate  of  her  peace  and 
unity. 

By  far  the  most  important  works  which  Basil  has  left  to  pos- 
terity are  his  letters.  He  was  unrivalled  among  the  great  men 
of  the  fourth  century  in  this  description  of  writing.  Athar 
nasius  surpassed  him  in  dialectic  and  controversial  skill  and 
power.  Chrysostom  was,  probably,  his  superior  in  eloquence. 
But  neither  tlie  letters  of  Athauasius  nor  those  of  Chrysostom 
(though  both  of  them  wrote  many  which  are  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  their  character  and  fame)  will  hear  a  comparison 
with  those  of  Basil,  either  in  the  easy  and  captivating  grace  of 
their  composition,  or  the  variety  and  importance  of  their  con- 
tents. What  Voltaire  said  of  the  Provincial  Letters  of  Pas- 
cal may  vrith  truth  lie  affirmed  of  tho  letters  of  Basil,  —  "  they 
abound  in  examples  of  every  kind  of  eloquence."  There  is 
scarcely  a  question  pertaining  to  the  doctrine,  government, 
worship,  and  life  of  the  Church,  agitated  in  that  remarkable 
period,  —  when  all  the  elements  of  historical  Christianity 
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were  in  a  state  of  profound  and  universal  fermentation,  when 
the  Church  was  in  conflict  with  heathenism  from  without  and 
dissent  &om  within,  when  the  imperial  power  acted  at  one 
time  as  a  genial  sunshine,  stimulating  even  to  an  unhealthy 
luxuriance  all  the  germs  of  her  life,  and  at  another  as  a 
sweeping  tempest  of  hostility  and  persecution,  —  which  is  not 
handled  in  a  profound  and  masterly  way  in  the  course  of 
these  letters ;  and  yet  they  are  thrown  off  with  the  ease  and 
vivacity  which  marks  the  true  epistolary  genius ;  they  are  char- 
acterized by  the  high-bred  urbanity  and  polish  of  a  man  who 
had  received  the  best  and  most  refining  culture  of  his  age  from 
school,  court,  and  travel,  and  they  are  pervaded  withal  by  a 
warm,  earnest,  and  elevated  piety.    In  respect  to  historical 
materials,  they  are  to  the  age  of  Basil  what  the  letters  of  Cice- 
ro are  to  his,*  and  they  derive  an  especial  and  inestimable 
value  from  the  fact  that  they  are  an  unstudied,  actual,  and 
therefore  truthful  aspect,  of  an  age  in  relation  to  which  the 
spirit  of  historical  fedsification  has  shown  an  almost  unparal- 
leled activity  and  boldness,  stimulated  as  it  has  been  by  the 
powerful  interests  of  a  system,  which  for  many  centuries  had 
the  whole  literature  of  the  Church  in  its  irresponsible  keeping. 
Basil,  we  say,  was  an  epistolary  genius.    This  kind  of  writ- 
ing, to  possess  its  true  charm  and  power,  requires  a  peculiar 
turn,  talent,  or  temperament.    Basil  evidently  possessed  it.    In 
a  letter  of  Athanasius,  you  have  before  you  in  full  panoply  the 
theologian  and  controversialist.    Chrysostom  cannot  lay  aside 
the  grave  and  stately  tone  of  the  orator  and  preacher.     But 
Basil  in  his  letters  is  a  friend  talking  with  a  friend,  who  glides 
into  the  discussion  of  graver  topics  without  losing  his  collo- 
quial tone.     A  letter  of  Athanasius  is  a  controversial  tract ;  a 
letter  of  Chrysostom  is  a  sermon ;  but  a  letter  of  Basil  is  a 
conversation,  —  written  only  because  the  absence  of  the  person 
addressed  forbids  the  use  of  the  living  voice.     He  was  born  to 
be  a  letter-writer.     Friendship  and  friendly  correspondence 
was  a  need  of  his  nature.     "  Many  and  great,"  he  says,  in  a 
letter  to  Ambrose,  "  are  the  gifts  of  our  Master ;  such  as  we 
cannot  measure  for  their  greatness  or  count  for  their  multi- 
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*  "  Quas  qui  Icgat,  non  multum  dcsideret  historiam  contcxtam  eorum  tempo- 
lum."  —  Cornelius  Nepos  in  Vit.  Attici,  16. 


tude.  But  to  those  who  Lave  a  just  appreciation  of  his  favors, 
this  must  appear  one  of  the  greatest,  that  we  who  are  at  so  • 
great  a  distance  asunder  in  space  are  permitted  to  meet  and 
talk  together  in  our  letters."  "  Thus,"  ho  saya  again  to  the 
same  person,  "  we  may  be  near  in  spiiit,  though  in  our  earthly 
residence  utterly  remote."  If  such  words  were  addressed  only 
to  the  princely  Bishop  of  Milan,  they  might  lie  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  flattery.  But  ho  thus  replies  to  a  letter  from  PtBo- 
nius,  an  humble  brotlier,  whose  name  has  come  down  to  our 
times  merely  from  its  association  with  his  own  :  "  How  much 
delight  your  letter  gave  me  you  may  conjecture  from  the  na- 
ture of  its  contents";  —  and  concludes  as  follows:  "Since 
you  have  begun  to  write,  fail  not  to  continue  to  do  so.  You 
will  give  more  pleasure  by  sending  me  letters,  than  those  who 
send  much  gold  to  the  covetous,"  To  Phalerius  he  returns 
his  thanks  for  a  present  of  fish,  and  adds:  "I  ara  yet  more 
obliged  to  you  for  the  letter  which  accompaiiied  the  present. 
Wherefore  let  me  have  more  letters,  and  never  mind  the  fish."  * 

The  collection  wUicli  bears  the  name  of  Basil  contains  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  letters.  A  few  of  tliem  are,  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  spurious,  and  a  few  more,  by  other  hands, 
have  probably  crept  into  the  collection.  They  appear  to  have 
been  written  during  a  period  extending  from  A.  1).  357  to  378, 
while  the  imperial  throne  was  successively  occupied  by  Cou- 
stantius,  Julian,  Jovian,  and  Valcns,  tlie  first  of  whom  was  an 
active  supporter  of  Ariamsm  ;  the  second,  a  bitter  and  unre- 
lenting persecutor  of  Christianity  in  every  form;  the  third, 
during  his  very  short  reign,  a  professor  and  friend  of  the  estab- 
lished faith  ;  and  the  fourth,  a  zealous  and  jiersecuting  patron 
of  Arianism.  It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  period  of  the 
same  length  during  which  the  Church  passed  through  so  many 
sudden  changes,  and  underwent  such  violent  agitations,  both 
in  her  dominant  type  of  doctrine  and  in  her  relations  to  the 
state  and  the  world. 

The  great  advantage  we  possess  for  friendly  intercourse,  and, 
in  fact,  for  every  work  and  aim  of  civilized  human  existence, 
in  the  cheap,  sure,  and  rapid  conveyance  of  letters,  is  vividly 

*  RsitlieT  s  free  traotlatioii,  perhaps  of  tort  nriortXX*  fioXXov  ^  aTt6aTiX\t. 

(Gp,  339.) 
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broiiglit  to  mind  in  almost  every  page  of  the  correspond eiice 
•before  U9.  We  write  what  we  have  to  say  to  a  friend,  attach 
a  cheap  stamp  to  it,  and  commit  it  to  the  post,  assured  that  it 
will  be  conveyed  with  all  possible  security  and  despatch  to  its 
destination,  though  across  coutiuents  and  seas,  and  through 
countries  under  different,  perhaps  hostile  governments.  It 
seldom  occurs  to  us  how  very  recent  are  the  facilities  which 
habitual  enjoyment  has  made  so  necessai-y.  They  are,  in  fact, 
in  anything  like  their  present  perfection,  a  peculiarity  of  our 
owu  time.  It  is  less  than  a  century  since  the  mail  'was  lirBt 
carried  in  coaches  running  at  regular  intervals.  The  first 
mail-coach  left  London  for  Bristol  on  the  2d  of  August,  1784. 
The  mails  had  hoen  previously  conveyed  by  carts  with  a  single 
horse,  or  by  boys  on  horseback.  The  following  proclamation 
of  Charles  I.  datea  but  little  more  than  two  centuries  back 
(1635) :  "  Whereas,  to  this  time,  there  hath  been  no  certain 
intercourse  between  tlie  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland, 
the  king  now  commands  his  postmaster  for  foreign  parts  to  set- 
tle a  running  post  or  two  to  run  night  and  day  between  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  to  go  thither  and  come  back  again  in  six 
days,"  Enlarged  postal  arrangements  were  made  by  act  of 
Parliament  in  1657,  "  with  a  view  to  benefit  commerce, 
convey  the  public  despatches,  and  as  the  best  means  to  dis- 
cover and  prevent  many  dangerous,  wicked  designs  against  the 
commonwealth  bt/  the  inspection  of  the  correspondence." 

It  seems  cui'ious  and  incredible,  that,  while  the  transmission 
of  intelligence  by  relays  of  mounted  couriers  was  in  use  among 
the  Persians,  and  is  accurately  described  by  Herodotus,  the 
high  and  liberal  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome  should  never 
have  applied  so  simple  an  expedient  to  the  popular  benefit ; 
and  that,  while  kings  occasionally  gratified  their  impatience  for 
news  by  such  arrangements,  the  regular  conveyance  of  letters 
for  the  general  convenience  was  never  thought  of  till  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Horse  posts  were  at  that  date 
(under  the  reign  of  Maximilian  I.)  introduced  into  tlie  Low 
Countries  by  a  gentleman  Iwariug  the  name  of  Francis  de  la 
Tour  et  Taxis,  and  were  gradually  but  slowly  introduced  into 
otlier  countries  of  Europe.  So  Iat«  was  the  plantation  of  that 
germ,  which  in  about  three  centuries  has  expanded  into  a  sys- 
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tem  wliich  now  binds  together,  by  the  regular  and  rapid  inter- 
cliange  of  intelligence,  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  ■ 
and  which,  having  subjected  the  powerful  forces  of  steam  and 
olectro-maguetism  to  its  service,  jtromises  at  no  distant  period 
to  put  the  whole  human  race  in  intimate  and  almost  instan- 
taneous connection.  The  introduction  of  posts  for  the  carriage 
of  letters  has  never  been  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  constella- 
tion of  great  inventions  which  distinguishes  these  latter  centu- 
ries. Yet  it  would  bo  difficult  to  mention  one  which  has  led 
on,  step  by  step,  to  moro  brilliant  discoveries,  or  has  exerted  a 
more  powerful  influence  on  the  diffnsiou  of  knowledge,  free- 
dom, peace,  and  every  constituent  of  human  improvement  and 
happiness.  The  rudely  graven  blocks  of  Costar  did  not  more 
certainly  initiate  a  trojn  of  inventions  which  has  resulted  in 
the  ^ganlic  operations  of  the  steam-power  presses  of  our  day, 
than  the  horse  posts  of  Francis  de  la  Tour  met  the  want  and 
suggested  the  idea  wliich  have  at  length  wrought  out  steam 
navigation  and  the  electric  telegraph,  and  are  daily  looking  and 
striding  forward  towards  new  and  yet  more  wonderful  means 
for  perfecting  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  communication. 

The  extent  of  the  correspondence  before  us  appears  the 
more  astonisliing,  that  it  was  kept  up  in  the  absence  of  all 
such  conveniences.  The  conveyance  of  a  letter,  in  the 
fourth  century,  continued  to  be  the  same  simple  affair  aa 
when,  in  an  antiquity  far  Ijeyoud  Homer,  Bollerophou  is 
s^d  to  have  home  that  which  contained  his  own  sentence 
of  death,*  from  the  court  of  Prwtus  to  Lyeia.  There  wore 
indeed,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  carriages 
with  relays  of  horses  along  the  military  roads,  bo  that  any 
one  furmshed  witli  the  imperial  diploma  could  travel  night 
and  day  to  the  remotest  region  of  the  empiro.t  The  cursu^s 
publicus,  as  this  line  of  posts  was  termed,  of  the  earlier 
Cajsors,  reappears  in  the  res  vehkularia  of  Ammianus.  One 
of  the  letters  attributed  to  Julian,  in  this  collection,  Invites 
Bafiil  to  "  come  with  all  speed  to  comt,  and  to  use  the 
public  conveyance  in   making  the  journey."      But  though 

•  If  tho  o^po  <V  TTiTOiu  jrruKTf  (Iliod,  VIL  isa  jy/.)  b«»  n  Idler. 

I  This  gjslUDi  iiipcarB  to  linTe  bctn  orgaoizcd  by  Aiigiista?,     Su«woiu9,  Ocla- 
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public  despatches  were  carried  by  these  posts,  they  were 
never  used  for  mails,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  or  for  tlie 
general  conveyance  of  private  letters,  WJien  Basil  had  oc- 
casion to  ti-ausmit  a  letter,  to  however  distant  a  place,  he 
had  no  other  resort  (unless  in  tlie  rare  event  of  a  trust- 
worthy bearer  presenting  himself  in  the  person  of  a  casual 
traveller)  than  to  send  a  special  messenger  to  carry  it,  gen- 
erally some  "  co-presbyter "  or  "  co-deacon,"  and  the  lardy 
and  precarious  conveyance  of  bis  letters,'  even  when  thus 
despatched,  and  their  frequent  loss  and  interception,  are  oft- 
recurring  subjects  of  complaint.  To  Theodora,  a  devout 
and  noble  lady  of  uncertain  residence,  he  thus  writes :  — 

"Excuse  my  tardiness  in  wriling  lo  you,  my  dear  friend,  as  it  in 
really  caused  by  my  uncertainty  whether  my  letters  have  reached  you. 
The  fajthlessnesa  of  mcssengors,  added  to  the  agitations  and  disorders 
which  now  pervade  the  whole  world,  cause  a  multitude  of  ray  letters 
to  fall  into  other  hands.  So  that  I  await  yoar  own  coraplaints  and 
censures  and  urgent  requests  for  more  letters,  before  I  am  quite  sure 
that  you  have  received  those  already  sent."  —  ^.  173. 

A  correspondence  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  such  difficul- 
ties, and  yet  extending  almost  to  the  remotest  limits  of  the 
still  undivided  Empire,  —  to  Edcssa  and  Carrhae  beyond  the 
Euphrates  in  the  East,  and  to  Gaul  in  the  West,  to  Micsia, 
possibly  Sarmatia,  in  the  North,  and  Egypt  in  the  South, 
and  thus  making  the  influence  of  its  writer  felt  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  —  is  indeed  a  surprising  monument  of 
a  vigorous  mind,  and  of  a  large  and  philanthropic  spirit ; 
the  more  so,  since  it  was  achieved,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  in  a  condition  of  health  which  would  have  excused  a 
man  of  ordinary  energy  from  exertion  of  any  kind.  So  in- 
defatigable a  letter-writer  can  hardly  be  matched  in  literary 
history.  With  all  the  advantages  of  modern  times  for  writr 
ing  and  sending  letters,  there  is  no  Uving  man,  probably 
there  has  been  none  since  the  Reformation,  who  has  filled  so 
wide  a  sphere,  and  filled  it  so  influcntially,  by  his  correspond- 
ence, as  tliis  energetic  church-leader  of  the  fourth  century. 

Basil,  it  is  true,  had  incomparable  incentives  to  so  wide 

*  Uo  spunks  uf  Uic  tcveni  aod  protractcil  winwr  having  inteirnpicd  hh  corny 
■pooileiti«  with  Theodotos.    (Gp,  13t,  Theodoto  GpiBCOpo,  ix.) 


a  rauge  of  correspoudencc,  and  incomparable  advantages  for 
it,  ill  the  political  and  ecclesiaBtical  condition  of  ttie  world 
at  that  time.  Christendom  and  the  civilized  world  then 
constituted  one  Church  and  one  State.  There  were  no  de- 
nominations in  the  former,  no  independent  nations  in  the 
latter.  One  imperial  will  on  the  shorea  of  tlic  BoBphorus 
gave  lawa  to  the  world,  from  the  confines  of  Persia  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the  deserts  of  Africa. 
The  Church,  with  tho  exception  of  her  remote  missionary 
outpoEts,  had  the  same  limits  with  the  Empire,  and  was  un- 
dorgoing  a  rapid  assimilation  to  it  in  political  spirit  and  form. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  East 
and  tho  West,  and  tho  doctrinal  distinctions  of  Arianism 
with  its  subdivisions,  over  against  the  general  feith  of  the 
Church  as  established  by  the  Council  of  Nice.  But  there 
were  no  sectarian  lines.  The  Church  visibly,  formally,  and 
nominally  was  one."  This  unity,  at  once  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical, brought  the  whole  world-wide  Cliurch  under  the 
eye  of  such  a  man  as  Basil,  active  in  intellect,  fervent  in 
spirit,  intimately  associated  in  his  educational  years  with 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Church  and  Empire,  con- 
spicuous from  the  first  for  his  abilities  and  zeal,  self-released 
by  the  surrender  of  his  property  from  all  worldly  cares  and 
ties,  and  so  thinking,  caring,  and  living  only  for  the  Church 
and  the  Faith,  —  holding,  too,  so  important  a  position  as 
that  of  metropolitan  of  Oappadocia  and  leader  of  the  Nicene 
interests  after  the  death  of  Atlianasius.  Christondom  is,  in 
modern  times,  so  divided  by  national  lines,  and  mustered 
into  sectarian  encampments,  that  no  one  man,  liowever  emi- 
nent, can  hold  such  a  relation  to  the  whole  Church  as  that 
which  was  occupied  by  Basil  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  great  variety  of  persons  to  whom  these  letters  were 
addressed  increases  their  interest  and  value.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  his  correspondence  with  the  Emperor  Julian,  which 
is   of  doubtful   authenticity,   and  the   single   letter  to   The- 

"  "  All  who  liopc  in  Chrisi,"  Bays  Basil  (Ep,  161),  "are  one  peopio  (A  XotSt); 
■II  who  are  Chriare  nro  now  one  Church  (fiia  tmAijm'a  rZv  ui  XpujToE),  Uiough  il 
b«  named  from  difTerenl  /ifafa."  The  only  dtnominntion,  ibcn,  was  dni  clEiived 
fiomjilaee. 
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odosius,  which  is  clearly  spurious,  here  are  letters  to  per- 
sons of  every  political  and  social  rank,  from  generals,  counts, 
and  governors  of  provinces  to  persons  of  the  humblest  grade ; 
letters  to  the  bishops  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Thessalonica, 
Milan,  and  other  metropolitan  churches,  and  to  Christian 
ministers  whose  names  are  unnoticed  in  history,  and  their 
residences  unknown  to  geography;  letters  to  cities,  senates, 
and  bodies  of  magistrates ;  to  national  communities  of  Chris- 
tians, to  the  bishops  of  the  East  and  to  the  bishops  of  the 
West,  to  the  bishops  of  the  country  and  to  the  bishops  of  the 
searshore,  to  Christian  congregations  and  to  associations  of 
recluses ;  letters  to  students,  sophists,  soldiers,  courtiers,  and 
exiles,  —  to  widows,  lapsed  virgins,  and  "strong-minded  wo- 
men"; letters  of  introduction,  of  friendship,  of  counsel;  — 
some,  not  more  than  three  or  four  lines  in  length,  contain- 
ing some  passing  incident  or  expression  of  kindness,  and 
not  unfrequently  of  playful  raillery,  —  a  mere  link  to  keep 
unbroken  the  chain  of  correspondence,  —  and  others  elab- 
orating at  great  length  some  theological  distinction  pertain- 
ing to  the  controversies  of  the  time,  or  clearing  up  some 
obscure  passage  of  Scripture  or  case  of  conscience  for  the 
relief  of  an  inquiring  correspondent.  Here  we  have  an  in- 
tercession with  the  government  for  poor  miners,  who  found 
their  taxes  oppressive;  there,  a  deprecation  of  imperial  se- 
verity in  behalf  of  a  censitor  whose  accounts  had  become 
embarrassed ;  again,  a  solicitation  of  court  patronage  (never 
asked  for  himself)  in  behalf  of  a  decayed  gentleman;  and 
yet  again,  an  energetic  remonstrance  with  despotic  power 
against  a  gerrymandering  scheme  for  cutting  up  Cappadocia. 
There  are  letters  of  advice  to  the  young,  of  rebuke,  tempered 
with  true  Christian  lenity,  to  the  fallen,  and  of  eloquent  con- 
solation to  the  aflBicted.  So  wide  a  range  of  subjects  and 
of  correspondents  shows  how  the  writer,  though  "  pinned  to 
his  bed,''*  as  he  expresses  it,  by  almost  continual  illness, 
and  scarcely  able  in  the  later  years  of  his  short  life  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  synod  in  the  next  province  without  mortal 
peril,  yet  contrived  to  live  all  over  the  Church  and  Empire 


•  w5x^'*^  tS  'c^t'T?' 


by  his  letters,  —  bow  keenly  lie  watched  every  cloud  tbat 
appeared  above  the  horizon  of  the  Universal  Church,  —  aud 
how  widely  and  warmly  he  Hympatliizod  with  every  interest 
of  humanity. 

"  The  lellera  of  Sl  Basil,"  says  Dupin,  "  are  the  most  learned 
and  ihe  most  curious  of  all  his  books,  and  perhaps  of  all  ecclesiastical 
antiquity.  They  are  written  with  tnimilablc  purity,  majesty,  and  elo- 
quence, and  contain  an  infinite  nun)l)er  of  things.  One  may  see  there 
all  the  history  of  his  time  described  to  the  life,  the  different  chsiracters 
of  men,  the  opposite  interests  of  parties,  the  motives  which  actuated 
both  sides,  and  the  intrigues  which  they  made  uae  of  for  carrying  on 
their  designs.  The  state  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  is 
tliere  described  in  lively  and  natural  colors.  He  handles  an  infinite 
number  of  questions  of  doctrine,  of  discipline,  and  of  morality,  which 
he  decides  with  much  learning  and  prudence.  Tliero  one  may  Hud 
many  letters  of  consolation  or  exhortation,  whicli  are  very  edifj-ing  and 
jathclic  ;  and  even  those  which  are  complimentary  are  full  of  wit,  and 
ItOUnd  in  solid  and  useful  thoughts." 

L  The  absence  of  chronological  order,  and  the  frequent  omis- 

L  of  other  material  circumstances,  in  the  ancient  editions 

r  these  letters,  has  been  matter  of  general  comjilaint.     The 

lodcm  practice  of  affixing  invariably  place,  date,  address, 

and  signattire  "  to  a  letter,  if  used  by  the  ancients,  would  have 

saved  a  vast  amount  of  critical  sifting  and  weighing  in  tlie 

chronological  adjustment  of  such  documents,  without  wliich 

wy  are  of  courso  almost  valueless  to  history.     But  these  are 

tuong  those  simple  but  inestimable  expedients  which  have 

sen  suggested  by  the  long  experience  of  mankind,  minute 

■  The  ancient  letter  BCeml  to  hare  been  iclctitiliecl  by  llie  handiniling  of  (he 
aui'ior.  Ba^il  (Ep.  S!3),  defending  himecir  agninst  a  chnrge  fonnded  on  a  letter 
raid  Id  hare  been  written  wliilo  he  was  at  Aihoni  to  Apollinarins,  ityii  that  tho 
very  letter  Hself  which  tartotd  lie  gronnil  of  the  charge  was  dooblfni.  "  They 
could  not  know  it,"  be  adds,  «>  rmv  r^t  ^(roypa^c  triiiffokuv  [ex  snbscriptionis 
sigaia),  "  inatmuclna  liry  had  nut  in  iheir  poaieiiioa  Ihe  original  teltcr,hid  a  copy."  Thia 
tbows  that  the  inoyp<i<p^r  irvuffoKa  were  not  the  tigifaiiiv  ag  understood  bj  ns, 
i.  e,  till'  mime  snbscribml,  but  the  proof  of  aiilhorehip  by  the  haadwriliog.  Wiion 
an  amimaensis  was  employed,  on  aalograpli  puatHTi'ia  was  tlie  nign  of  ^iiuineness. 
So  Pual  (2  Th«,  iii.  IT)  auye,  "  Tho  snJaUtion  by  Uie  hand  of  me,  Puul,  nhich  ia 
eTCry  epistle,"  —  "a  token  whereby  nil  mj  Irtten  may  be  known." 
Bnybonre  and  Howson.)  This  was  like  pultiog  ao  autograph  signature  to  a  loiter 
n  by  anotlier  hand. 
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accessories  of  a  highly  finished  civilization,  the  perfection  of 
which,  like  that  of  a  great  and  complicated  machinery,  has 
been  attained  through  a  long  series  of  successive  inventions. 
To  have  dated  a  letter  in  ancient  times,  would  indeed  have 
been  a  difficult  matter ;  as  there  was  no  generally  recognized 
era  from  which  to  reckon,  the  birth  of  Christ  having  been  first 
used  as  an  era  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
thenceforward  gradually  becoming  the  chronological  centre 
whence  all  time  was  calculated  and  every  document  dated. 

For  ascertaining  the  place  as  well  as  time  of  an  ancient 
letter,  we  are  thrown  entirely  on  internal  evidence.  It  seems 
curious  and  unaccountable  that  the  writer  should  not  have 
told  where  he  was  when  his  letter  was  written.  All  we  can 
say  is  that  he  did  not,  except  in  special  cases  and  for  special 
purposes.  The  letters  of  Plato,  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Basil  are 
utterly  without  designation  of  place,  unless  it  be  mentioned 
incidentally.  Those  of  Basil,  whether  from  primitive  omission 
or  later  carelessness,  are  sometimes  unaccompanied  by  the 
name  of  the  writer  or  the  person  addressed.  Dupin  tried 
his  hand  at  amending  the  "Vetus  Ordo,"  which  was  mere 
confusion.  The  "  Novus  Ordo  "  of  the  indefatigable  Benedic- 
tines is  the  last  result  of  critical  labor  and  skill  in  their 
adjustment.  It  is  certainly  an  advance  on  anything  of  an 
earlier  date.  But  it  is  the  judgment  of  Romanists  and  monks, 
who,  however  learned  and  candid,  could  not  be  supposed  with- 
out bias  in  a  matter  having  important  historical  bearings  on 
their  Church  and  order. 

In  this  "  New  Arrangement,"  the  letters  of  Basil  are  dis- 
tributed into  three  "  Classes  "  ;  —  the  first,  consisting  of  forty- 
six,  supposed  to  have  been  written  before  his  episcopate,  be- 
tween A.  D.  357  and  371 ;  the  second,  contauiing  two  hundred 
and  forty-six,  written  during  his  episcopate,  from  A.  D.  370  to 
his  death ;  the  third,  including  the  letters  of  uncertain  date 
and  doubtful  authorship,  and  those  bearing  unquestionable 
evidence  of  other  hands  or  later  times. 

Of  Lives  of  Basil  there  has  been  no  lack.  Damascenus 
cites  one  by  Helladius,  his  successor  in  the  bishopric  of 
Caesarea.  It  is  lost.  Another  has  been  attributed  to  Am- 
philochius.     No  man  knew  more  profoundly  the  secrets  of 


his  soul,  or  was  bettor  able  to  appreciate  bis  cbaracter  at 
every  poiiit,  tlian  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Icoiiium.  But  the 
work  which  bears  bis  name  is  allowed  ou  all  bands  to  be  a 
late  and  poorly  executed  imposture.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  his 
brother,  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  his  intimate  friend,  both 
pronounced  at  his  death  funeral  orations,  which  include  bio- 
graphical notices.  But  funeral  orations  are  not  very  trust- 
worthy sources  of  true  biography.  The  naked  facts  they 
etato  are  not  to  he  questioned ;  but  in  an  estimate  uf  the 
character  of  Basil,  and  of  tlie  influence  of  persona  and  events 
in  forming  it,  more  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  modest 
photograph  of  his  own  letters,  than  ou  the  highly  colored  por- 
traits of  his  brother  and  friend,  both  of  which  are  disligurod 
by  the  exaggeration  and  superstition  then  bo  prevalent,  from 
vhich  no  eminent  man  of  tlie  time  appears  to  have  been  so 
firee  as  Basil. 

Ho  was  born  in  Cassarca  of  Cappadocia  about  A.  D.  329,  of 
a  noble  and  opulent  family.  His  ancestors  bad  been  distin- 
guished for  the  offices  they  had  borne  in  the  army  and  state, 
but  were  more  illustrious  in  tlie  memory  of  the  Church  for 
their  firmness  in  confessing  Christ  even  to  exile  and  death. 
His  maternal  grandfather  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom. 
His  ancestors  on  tlie  father's  side  were  driven  from  their  coun- 
try by  persecution,  and  wandered  about  in  the  "  deserts  and 
moujitaius,"  the  "  dcus  and  caves,"  of  northern  Pontus. 
Better  times  and  Christian  emperors  bad  restored  them  to 
their  worldly  possessions  before  the  birth  of  Basil,  His  early 
education  was  conducted  by  his  father,  who  bore  the  same 
name  with  himself,  and  is  ropreseutcd  by  both  the  Gregories 
as  a  person  of  extraordinary  endowments  as  well  as  piety.  It 
is  remarkable  enough  that  Basil  has  nowhere  mentioned  him, 
nor  his  sister  Macrina,  who  is  also  reprcEcnted  by  the  Greg- 
ories as  having  exerted  a  most  important  influence  in  the  for- 
mation of  his  character,  while  ho  is  profuse  and  fervid  in  his 
acknowledgments  to  his  grandmother  and  mother.  Prom  tlie 
private  tuition  of  his  fatlier  he  passed  into  the  public  scliool  or 
university  of  Cajsarca,  then  a  renowned  seat  of  Icarnuig,  re- 
sided for  some  time  at  Constantinople,  and  finisbcd  bis  educa- 
tJou  at  Athens.     He  appears  to  have  gone  to  Athens  about  tlie 


year  351,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  to  have  loft  it  in  355. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Julian,  afterwards  Emperor, 
and  formed  that  close  intimacy  with  Gregory  Nazianzen  which 
continued  for  life.  He  apjjcars  thus  to  have  devoted  a  consid- 
erably longer  period  to  study  than  is  included  in  a  full  cursvs 
of  school  and  college  education  in  these  days.  He  had,  how- 
ever, given  evidence  of  extraordinary  talents  (if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Gregorics)  before  he  entered  on  it ;  and  the  reputa- 
tion wliich  went  before  him  from  Conetantinople  to  Athens,  as 
Nazianzen  assures  us,  joined  with  a  certain  shyness  and  aus- 
terity of  manner,  and  probably  his  always  infirm  health,  in- 
duced the  students  of  the  latter  university  to  dispense,  iu  hia 
case,  with  hazing;  or  whatever  initiatory  torment  was  then  in 
vogue.  When  he  had  completed  his  studies  at  Athens,  he 
►travelled  extensively.'  Egypt,  Palestine,  Ccelesyria,  and  Mes- 
'  opotamia  were  among  the  countries  he  visited,  induced  prin- 
cipally by  the  desire  of  seeing  the  religious  life  of  the  far-famed 
anchorites  who  abounded  in  those  regions,  for  he  was  then  agi- 
tated by  deep  spiritual  anxieties  and  longings  which  had  not 
yet  found  repose  in  Christ. 

About  this  time  he  lost  his  younger  brother,  Naucratiua. 
This  young  man,  according  to  Nyssen,  after  giving  brilliant 
evidence  of  rare  talents  as  an  orator,  had  suddenly  been  **  in- 
spu-cd  by  divine  grace  with  disgust  for  the  world,"  and  had 
withdrawn  into  seclusion  among  the  mountains  of  Pontus. 
The  residence  of  his  mother  and  sister  was  near  enough  to 
enable  him  to  continue  in  the  observance  of  filial  and  fraternal 
offices.  A  favorite  servant,  Chrysaphius,  was  his  perpetual  at- 
tendant. His  principal  occupation  was  to  catch  fish  for  the 
maintenance  of  some  old  and  infirm  recluses  who  lived  around 
him.  After  living  five  years  in  this  retirement,  ho  was  one 
day  brought  home  dead  with  his  attendant.  The  fertile  imagi- 
nation of  Nyssen  does  not  fail  to  throw  a  suggestion  of  mystery 
and  miracle  over  his  sudden  death. 

*  froX>i]i'  iTri\66rTts  yijii  ti  lai  Bakaaaaii.  (Ej).  304.}  The  allDsion  man  t» 
to  thia  period  of  hit  tife,  for  in  laler  jeurs  be  tells  lU  that  bis  iuflnmties  fixed  him 
in  one  spot  ■' like  a  trtt  fiantrd  in  ihe  ioH,"  (Sitnrtp  ri  ^uro  tVl  rqt  ovr^r  X^P^* 
i<\  tiiTtxoii'Ba.)  TliHt  lie  Bometimes,  howervr,  made  loun  of  Chriatlan  labor  Nnd 
viiiuiion  through  the  dlScrcnl  rcgiom  of  Asia  Minor,  it  evident  tVom  fiome  even  of 
hb  Utesi  letten,  e.  g,  Ep.  316. 


This  ovcut  may  have  served  to  ^vo  a  more  serious  torn  to 
the  thoughts  of  Basil.  Nysseti  says  that  his  sister  Macrina,  ob- 
Berviiig  that  he  aspired  witli  idolatrous  enthusiasm  to  the  cul- 
ture of  oloquonco,  and  tfos  elated  with  an  intellectual  pride 
which  looked  down  with  austere  contempt  even  on  earthly 
greatness  and  honor,  sought  earnestly  to  draw  him  to  a  Chris- 
tian life,  and  succeeded  the  more  easily  on  accouct  of  the 
satiety  and  disgust  he  already  felt  for  the  world.* 

Basil  himself  speaks  only  of  an  interior  efficacy  +  in  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  conversion,  which  occurs  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten long  afterward  to  Eustathiue  of  Sebasto :  — 

"  Ailer  I  ba>I  spent  a  long  lime  in  vanity,  and  wasted  nearly  all  my 
youth  in  laboriously  doing  nulhiag,  —  inasmuuh  as  I  had  passed  it  in  the 
acquisition  of  tliat  wisdom  which  God  hiith  made  foolish,  —  at  lengtb, 
awakiug  as  from  a.  dei^p  Bleep,  I  beheld  the  marvellous  light  of  the 
trulli  of  the  Gospel,  and  I  »nw  how  utterly  worthless  is  the  wiedom  of 
the  princes  of  this  world,  who  shall  come  lo  naught  I  then  wept  moch 
over  luy  miserable  life,  and  prayed  that  a  hand  might  be  esteaded  to 
me  to  guide  me  to  the  doctrines  of  godliness.  And,  first  of  all,  my  care 
was  lo  correct  my  way  of  life,  which  had  been  perverted  by  long  asso- 
ciation with  evil  men.  And  then  when  I  read  the  Gospel,  and  learned 
■herein  that  it  is  a  very  great  help  towards  perfection  lo  sell  one's  goods 
and  make  distribution  to  the  poor  brethren,  and  to  live  ahaolutely  wilh- 
uat  care  of  this  life,  and  lo  have  the  soul  distracted  by  no  sympathy 
with  the  things  that  now  arc.  I  prayed  that  I  might  find  some  brother 
who  had  chosen  this  way  of  life,  so  ihat  with  him  I  might  pass  together  . 
over  this  short  wave  of  existence.  And  indeed  I  fomid  many  such  at 
Alexandria,  many  tn  the  rest  of  Egypt,  others  still  in  Palestine  and 
Coilesyria  and  Mesopotamia:  whose  temperate  way  of  life  I  admired  ; 
I  admired,  loo,  their  fortitude  in  labors ;  I  was  Aaazed  at  the  intense 

*  Vic  Mac,  p.  ISl.  Id  his  discouno  on  lliv  ReiiirrectiaD,  which  wu  occosioDed 
by  ihv  death  of  Basil,  he  culls  this  nceompluheil  and  excellent  ladj  Bt  once  "  the 
sulor  and  tcadier  "  of  his  depnrted  brother  (;j  iitXtp})  nai  iMatakot).  She  bbt- 
vJTcd  him;  and  this  discotuM  on  the  lUsnrreciion  is  in  the  form  of  a  coDTcriation 
with  her.  Its  abstmse  and  mcEaphysiunl  ideas  are  a  proof  of  iho  exrent  lo  which  the 
culture  of  Chrisliui  femalet  was  carried  in  the  fourth  cculory.  Basil  too  (Ep.  233) 
says  that  his  mature  Chrislian  koowledgo  ind  faith  wen?  nalbing  more  dinn  a  de- 
velopuient  of  the  seotinioats  implanted  in  his  mind,  Sk  iraiBor,  b;  his  mother  and 
grandmother.  The  discourse  on  the  Bcjnrrectian  is  preeerrcd  in  WolSi  Anecdola 
Orsca,  Tom.  IL 

t  Which  he  calii  clBCwhcre  "  the  grace  of  him  who  batli  called  ua  with  a  holj 
calling  lo  the  knowledge  of  bimBclf."    The  cspression  octura  in  ilio  course  of  a 
tcimspcct  of  hit  carij  relit-ioni  life,  Ep.  2W,  Ad  Nco-CKiarienies. 
TOL.  XC.  —  NO.  187.  S2 
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fervor  of  their  prayers,  and  how  thej  overcame  sleep,  and  were  bowed 
bj  no  physical  necessity,  but  maintained  always  a  lofly  and  indomitable 
temper  of  soul,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  cold  and  nakedness,  paying  do 
attention  to  the  body,  nor  allowing  themselves  to  waste  any  thought 
upon  it,  but,  living  as  if  in  the  body  of  another,  they  showed  indeed 
what  it  is  to  sojourn  among  the  things  here  and  to  have  one's  conversa- 
tion in  heaven.  I  admired  what  I  then  saw,  and  esteemed  the  life  of 
those  men  happy,  because  they  show  what  it  is  in  reality  to  bear  about 
in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  I  prayed  that  I  too,  as  far 
as  it  was  attainable  by  me,  might  resemble  those  men." — ^.  222. 

He  appears  to  have  planned  with  his  friend  Gregory,  while 
at  Athens,  a  retirement  from  the  world  for  the  purposes  of 
study  and  devotion.  Gregory  declined  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  the  project  on  account  of  the  age  and  infirmities  of  his 
parents,  which  he  thought  made  it  wrong  for  him  to  absent 
himself  from  them.  Basil,  therefore,  determined  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose  alone. 

This  "  sccessus"  of  Basil*  is  a  matter  of  considerable  histor- 
ical interest.  It  forms  the  principal  ground  on  which  he  is 
represented  by  later  historians  as  the  father  and  founder  of 
monastic  institutions  in  that  highly  organized  and  widely  ex- 
tended form  which  gave  them  so  powerful  and  baneful  an 
influence  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church.  This  the- 
ory is  neither  true  to  history  nor  just  to  the  character  of 
Basil.  To  say  the  least,  no  adequate  proof  can  be  brought  to 
*  sustain  it  from  his  own  letters,  though  the  Benedictine  editors 
have  done  their  best,  by  means  of  title,  translation,  margin, 
notes,  and  index,  to  bring  them  to  that  complexion.  The  ul- 
timate ground  of  proof  must  of  course  be  the  example  of  Basil 
in  his  own  "  secessus."  He  alludes  to  it  so  often  in  the  course 
of  his  letters,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  how  little  it 
had  in  common  with  the  monastic  life  of  later  times. 

Impatient,  he  says,  of  the  delays  of  his  friend,  he  went  off  to 
explore  Pontus  in  quest  of  a  hermitage.  Ho  found  a  place  in 
every  way  suited  to  his  purpose  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Iris. 
He  thus  describes  it  in  a  letter  to  his  friend :  f  — 

♦  Called  by  himself  dnoxoiprjo'is,  fcxarla. 

t  The  passage  here  quoted  is  inserted  by  Humboldt  in  his  Cosmos,  as  an 
instance  of  tlie  high  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  nature  which  is  discernible  in 
the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  He  thus  introduces  it :  '*  I  begin  with  a  letter 
of  the  great  Basil,  which  has  long  been  aa  especial  farorite  with  me." 
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"1  believe  I  have  at  last  foand  the  end  of  my  wanderings;  my 
hopes  of  uniting  myself  with  thee  —  my  pleasing  dreams,  I  should  rather 
say,  for  the  hopes  of  men  have  been  justly  called  waking  dreams  — 
have  remained  unfulfilled.  God  has  caused  me  to  find  a  place,  such  as 
has  oflen  hovered  before  the  fancy  of  us  both ;  and  that  which  imagina- 
tion showed  us  afar  off,  I  now  see  present  before  me.  A  high  moun* 
tain,  clothed  with  thick  forest,  is  watered  towards  the  north  by  fresh 
and  ever-fiowing  streams ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  extends  a 
wide  plain,  which  these  streams  render  fruitful.  The  surrounding 
forest,  in  which  grow  many  kind  of  trees,  shuts  me  in  as  in  a  strong  for- 
tress. This  wilderness  is  bounded  by  two  deep  ravines ;  on  one  side, 
the  river  precipitating  itself  foaming  from  the  mountain  forms  an 
obstacle  difiicult  to  overcome ;  and  the  other  side  is  enclosed  by  a 
broad  range  of  hills.  My  lodge  is  so  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  ipoun- 
tain,  that  I  overlook  the  extensive  plain,  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
Iris,  which  is  both  more  beautiful,  and  more  abundant  in  its  waters, 
than  tlie  Strymon  near  Amphipolis.  The  river  of  my  wilderness, 
which  is  more  rapid  than  any  which  I  have  ever  seen,  breaks  against 
the  jutting  precipice,  and  throws  itself  foaming  into  the  deep  pool  be- 
low,—  to  the  mountain  traveller  an  object  on  which  he  gazes  with 
delight  and  admiration,  and  valuable  to  the  native  for  the  many  fish 
which  it  affords.  Shall  I  describe  to  thee  the  fertilizing  vapors  ris- 
ing from  the  moist  earth,  and  the  cool  breezes  from  the  broken  water  ? 
Shall  I  speak  of  the  lovely  song  of  the  birds,  and  of  the  profusion  of 
fiowers?  What  charms  me  most  of  all  is  the  undisturbed  tranquil- 
lity of  the  district;  it  is  only  visited  occasionally  by  hunters ;  for  my  wil- 
derness feeds  deer  and  herds  of  wild  goats,  not  your  bears  and  your 
wolves.  How  should  I  exchange  any  other  place  for  this !  Alcmteon, 
when  he  had  found  the  Echenades,  would  not  wander  farther." —  J^.  14, 
Gregorio  SodalL 

In  this  romantic  retreat,  which  he  assures  his  friend  sur- 
passes the  island  of  Calpyso,  as  described  by  Homer,  he  by  no 
means  lived  from 

"  A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruit  supplied, 
And  water  firom  the  spring." 

How  well  he  was  attended  there  comes  to  light  incidentally 
from  a  letter  to  Candidianus  (a  magistrate,  perhaps  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  province,  and  evidently  associated  with  him  by 
literary  and  friendly  ties),  in  which  ho  claims  redress  for  an 
outrage  on  his  dwelling. 
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^^  A  servant  of  mine  lately  died  One  of  the  peasants  living  in  m j 
neighborhood  here  at  Annesi,  without  even  the  pretence  of  a  claim  on 
hun,  without  any  previous  notice  or  request  to  me,  assailed  my  dwell- 
ing with  a  band  of  rude  fellows  like  himself,  broke  open  the  doors, 
beat  the  women  servants  in  attendance,  and  carried  off*  everything*, 
taking  part  for  himself,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  be  plundered  by  bis 
companions." — E/p.  3. 

He  demands  the  protection  of  Candidianus,  and  says  that 
he  must  be  perpetually  exposed  to  such  outrages,  unless  they 
are  repelled  by  the  energetic  interposition  of  his  official 
friend.  He  adds,  however,  that  he  would  be  satisfied  if  the 
man  were  *'  arrested  by  the  pagarch,  and  shut  up  in  jail  a  little 
while." 

We  do  not  expect  to  find  men-servants  and  women-servants 
in  attendance  upon  the  abode  of  a  veritable  anchorite.  Its 
contents  would  be  hardly  worth  plundering.  The  last  request, 
too,  scarce  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  monk  or  a  martyr.  The  be- 
ginning of  this  same  letter  ^^  to  Candidianus  "  is  as  little  redo- 
lent of  monastic  austerity. 

"My  impressions  on  receiving  your  letter  were  worth  telling.  I 
shrank  from  it,  expecting  that  politics,  or  public  business,  would  be  its 
burden ;  and  while  I  was  breaking  the  wax,  I  looked  at  it  with  a  dread 
such  as  no  Spartan  under  impeachment  ever  felt  on  handling  the  scytale. 
But  when  I  had  opened  and  read  it,  I  had  a  good  laugh,  —  partly  from 
relief  on  finding  that  it  contained  no  news,  and  partly  from  a  compari- 
son of  your  condition  with  that  of  Demosthenes.  When  he  was  obliged 
to  take  charge  of  a  chorus,  he  said  that  he  ought  no  longer  to  be  called 
Demosthenes,  but  Choragus.  But  you,  who  have  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand soldiers  in  charge,  write  me  in  the  same  quiet  strain  as  usual,  and 
are  as  much  as  ever  addicted  to  your  books." 

"  Annesi,"  which  he  mentions  above  as  the  place  of  his  re- 
tirement, —  and  the  name  occurs  nowhere  else  but  in  two  of 
his  letters,  —  appears  to  have  been  a  hamlet  on  the  Iris,  per- 
haps an  estate  belonging  to  his  family ;  for  just  beyond  the 
river  was  a  residence  of  his  mother,  with  whom  he  was  "  in 
communion  night  and  day,"  not  on  subjects  suggested  by  nat- 
ural affection,  but  on  those  "  spiritual  things "  which  were 
uppermost  in  both  their  hearts.  It  was  by  this  good,  kind 
mother  that  his  residence  on  the  Iris  was  furnished  and  sup- 
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ported.  Her  society  and  her  liberal  arrangements  for  his 
comfort  alike  forbid  the  idea  of  a  properly  monastic  isolation 
and  austerity. 

Such  a  retreat,  surrounded  by  scenery  of  romantic  beauty, 
in  a  most  comfortably-appointed  home,  with  beloved  and  ac- 
complished relatives  within  call,  and  cheered  by  occasional 
visits  from  his  friends,  is  quite  another  thing  from  the  "  hairy 
gown  and  mossy  cell,"  and  studied  self-privations  and  self- 
tortures,  which  were  essential  to  the  later  monachism.  And 
when  we  add,  (a  circumstance  to  which  Basil  gives  a  tempting 
prominence  in, his  description  to  Gregory,)  that  the  region 
abounded  in  deer  and  fish,  we  cannot  help  thinking  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  cenobites,  even  in  these  self-indulgent 
days,  who  would  relish  just  such  a  "  secessus,"  and  who  go 
annually  to  Moosehead  Lake  and  the  Adirondacks  in  quest 
of  a  retirement  not  maierially  differing  from  this  far-famed 
hermitage  of  Basil  on  the  banks  of  the  Iris. 

That  passionate  delight  in  nature  which  the  delicate  criti- 
cism of  Humboldt  has  traced  in  the  writings  of  Basil,  added 
to  a  natural  love  of  retirement  so  strong  that,  he  says,  he 
"  shrank  from  publicity,"  and  "  courted  solitude,"  and  "  no 
life  seemed  to  him  more  happy  than  one  of  complete  se- 
clusion from  the  world,"  —  probably  had  much  to  do  with 
his  retired  sojourn  in  Pontus.  The  general  impulse  which, 
from  Egypt  and  the  East,  was  then  spreading  to  other  parts  of 
Christendom,  doubtless  strengthened  these  constitutional  ten- 
dencies. But  often  as  he  has  alluded  to  that  period  of  his  life 
in  his  letters,  he  nowhere  speaks  of  the  maceration  of  the  body 
by  privations  and  austerities  as  forming  any  part  of  his  design. 
He  went  into  retirement,  he  says,  "  to  form  his  plan  of  life," 
and  "  to  escape  the  tumults  of  political  life." 

"  A  longing  came  upon  me,"  he  writes,  "  for  divine  truth,  and  undis- 
turbed meditation  upon  it.  How,  thought  I,  can  I  subdue  the  deprav- 
ity which  dwells  within  us  ?  Who  shall  become  Laban  to  me,  and 
shelter  me  from  the  pursuit  of  Esau?  Who  shall  take  me  by  the 
hand  and  lead  me  to  the  highest  wisdom  ?  *'  —  Ep.  8. 

How  far  the  hopes  of  spiritual  melioration  which  had  drawn 
him  into  retirement  were  fulfilled,  may  be  learned  from  a 
very  fine  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Gregory.    To  Basil's 
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tempting  description  of  his  retreat,  Gregory  had  replied,  that 
it  did  not  so  much  matter  where  he  was,  as  what  he  was  about, 
and  how  he  was  succeeding  in  the  object  which  they  both  had 
at  heart.    Basil  rejoins :  — 

^  I  knew  your  letter  as  people  know  the  children  of  their  friends  by 
their  likeness  to  their  parents.  That  remark,  that  the  charms  and  ad- 
vantages of  my  retreat  could  not  tempt  you  to  join  me  unless  you  knew 
the  way  I  was  passing  my  time  and  the  progress  I  was  making,  was 
just  like  yourself,  —  a  true  expression  of  that  spirit  which  esteems  the 
things  of  this  life  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  blessedness  laid 
up  for  us  in  the  promises.  Well,  then,  what  I  am  doi/)g  night  and  day 
in  this  remote  solitude  1  really  am  ashamed  to  tell  you.  For  I  for- 
sook the  crowd  and  bustle  of  the  city  as  the  occasion  of  innumerable 
ills,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  leave  myself  behind.  I  am,  in  truth,  like 
people  at  sea,  unaccustomed  to  navigation,  and  therefore  ill  at  ease  and 
sea-sick,  who  fret  at  the  great  size  of  the  vessel,  as  if  that  were  the 
cause  of  the  rolling  and  pitching,  and  so  get  out  into  a  cock-boat  or 
pinnace,  and  stiU  roll  and  pitch  and  retch,  and  are  as  sea-sick  as  ever ; 
for  their  discomfort,  with  the  disturbed  bile  which  causes  it,  goes 
along  with  them.  My  case  is  very  much  the  same.  For  carrying 
about  with  me  as  I  do  my  indwelling  lusts,*  I  am  everywhere  in  the 
like  disquietude.  So  that  I  have  derived  no  great  advantage  from  this 
solitude:' —  £^.  2. 

A  memorable  confession,  which  ought  to  have  gone  far  to 
correct  any  monastic  tendencies  in  his  writings  or  his  ex- 
ample. 

Basil's  ideas  of  Christian  culture  and  virtue,  and  of  the 
Christian  life,  are  such  as  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  max- 
ims and  the  spirit  of  fully-developed  monachism.  Take,  for 
example,  the  following  fine  letter  "  To  a  Soldier  " :  — 

"  My  late  journey  left  me  many  occasions  of  gratitude  to  my  gra- 
cious Lord,  and  I  esteem  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  them,  the  opportu- 
nity it  afforded  me,  honored  sir,  of  forming  your  acquaintance.  In  you 
I  beheld  a  man  giving  actual  proof  that,  even  in  a  military  life,  it  is 
possible  to  maintain,  in  its  utmost  fervor  and  constancy,  the  love  of 
God,  and  that  a  Christian  should  be  distinguished,  not  by  the  peculiar- 


*  Ta  yap  HvoiKa  ndOrj  avfinfpi<f>fp6trr€S,  This  description  of  his  inner  life  may 
be  compared  with  a  remark  of  his  cited  by  the  Benedictine  biographer  from  Cassi- 
anus :  "  Fertnr  S.  Basilii  Cfesariensis  episcopi  districta  sententia :  Et  mulierem,  in- 
quit,  iijnoro,  et  virgo  non  mm:* 


ity  of  liis  ilress,  but  by  ihe  diapoiition  of  his  soul.  My  inleicourse 
with  you  JDBpired  me  with  great  aflection  for  you  i  unO  (he  [ileasure  it 
gave  me  is  renewed  at  every  remembranco  of  iL  Quit  ihyaelf,  there- 
fore, like  a  man;  be  strong;  give  all  diligence  W  chemh  the  love  of 
God  and  to  increase  it  many  fold,  that  the  ministration  of  his  blessings 
to  you  may  also  abound  more  and  more.  Of  your  kind  remembrance 
of  me  I  need  no  other  proof  than  tlie  testimony  of  your  actions,"  — 
J^.  106. 

A  gentleman  who  hiui  resigued  aji  important  magistracy 
from  the  love  of  retirement  lie  thus  exhorts  to  resume  his 
office,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  public  welfaro :  — 

"You  write  me  tliat  public  life  is  annoying  and  oppregsive  to  yon. 
I  knew  it  before.  It  was  long  ago  observed,  that  those  who  are  labor- 
ing to  form  themselves  to  virtue  are  disinclined  to  public  offices.  The 
life  of  magistrates  is  in  this  respect  like  that  of  physicians,  They  be- 
hold sad  sights,  and  go  through  painful  experiences.  They  feel  the 
calamities  and  sufferings  of  others  as  if  they  were  their  own.  I  speak, 
of  course,  of  those  magistrates  who  deserve  the  name.  For  those  who 
look  upon  life  as  a  mere  mercantile  speculation,  who  are  ever  on  the 
watch  for  gain,  and  dote  upon  honor  and  notoriety,  —  such  men  esteem  it 
the  greatest  blessing  to  he  an  office-bolder,  since  it  enables  them  to  ad- 
vance their  friendSftocrushtheirenemies,  and  to  gratify  their  own  wishes, 
Butyouarcnot  amanof  thalstamp.  You  have  withdrawn  of  your  own 
accord  from  a  high  pulllicnl  station  ;  and  when  it  was  in  your  power  to 
rule  a  city  as  if  it  were  a  ungle  family,  you  have  preferred  a  tranquil  and 
untroubled  life,  esteeming  a  quiet  and  humble  lot  a  greater  blessing  than 
the  haugh^  elevation  which  others  prize  so  highly.  But  since  it  is  the 
will  of  the  Lord  that  Iboris  should  not  be  under  the  rule  of  knaves  and 
hucksters,  and  that  the  appraisement  and  taxation  should  not  be  like 
the  dealings  of  a  slave-markol,  but  that  every  mun  should  be  registered, 
rated,  and  taxed  fairly  and  according  to  justice,  accept  the  office, 
however  disagreeable  it  be  to  you,  os  giving  you  an  opportunity  of 
pleasing  aud  of  serving  God,  Fulfil  it  without  the  fear  of  power  or 
the  contempt  of  poverty ;  but  maintuning  towards  those  you  govern  an 
equity  more  delicate  than  the  poise  of  the  most  accurate  eealee.  So 
shall  your  xeal  for  justice  be  manifest  to  those  who  have  confided  the 
office  to  you,  aud  you  will  win  the  general  esteem.  Or  if  you  even  fail 
of  that,  our  God  will  not  forget  you,  who  encourages  us  to  good  works 
by  the  promise  of  great  rewards," —  Ep.  299. 

These  letters  certainly  do  not  breathe  the  spirit  of  au  ere- 
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mite.  Tliat  Basil  felt  and  yielded  to  the  influence  then  moving 
over  Christendom  like  a  breeze  which  gradually  stiffens  into  a 
furious  and  resistless  gale,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  His  own 
temporary  seclusion,  the  association  for  religious  culture 
formed  under  his  auspices  at  Csesarea,  and  many  things  in  his 
letters,  as  well  as  other  writings,  prove  this.  But,  without 
attempting  nicely  to  estimate  his  historical  relations  to  the 
monachism  of  the  Middle  Age,  we  only  affirm  that  what  he 
taught  and  practised  was  a  totally  different  thing.  He  as- 
sumed no  religious  vows,  and  we  may  naturally  conclude  that 
he  imposed  none  upon  others ;  his  system  did  not  include  com- 
munity of  goods ;  he  says  nothing  in  disparagement  of  mar- 
riage, or  of  domestic  and  social  affections  and  duties,  and  his 
societies  (if  he  really  formed  any  besides  that  which  he  men- 
tions at  Gflssarea)  appear  to  have  been  associations  more  or  less 
isolated  jfrom  the  world,  and  passing  their  time  in  prayer, 
praise,  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  laboring  with  their 
own  hands  to  support  themselves  and  to  minister  to  the 
poor.*  We  do  not  discern  in  this  system  the  severer  features 
of  the  later  monachism. 

About  seven  years  seem  to  have  intervened  between  the 
completion  of  his  course  at  Athens  and  his  full  entrance  on 
the  Christian  ministry.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ordained  presbyter  till  the  year  364,  when  he  was  thirty-five 
years  old.  This  scrupulous  tardiness  in  assuming  the  minis- 
terial office  was  a  characteristic  of  the  period.  Basil,  however, 
was  not  idle  the  meanwhile.  He  wrote  his  "  Moralia,"  per- 
haps his  books  against  Eunomius,  within  that  interval.  He 
kept  up  an  extensive  correspondence.  He  was  probably  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher  of  youth,  his  admirable  "  Discourse  to  the 
Young"  on  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers  having 
been  evidently  addressed  to  young  men  under  his  care.  Sev- 
eral of  his  letters  appear  to  have  been  written  to  his  pupils 
and  to  their  parents.  How  long  a  portion  of  this  interval  he 
passed  in  his  retirement  in  Pontus  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 

♦  Such  at  least  was  the  theory,  (pya(6fi€voi  rats  iavTav  ')(€pvlv.  (Ep.  207.) 
Gregory  says  (Ep.  8)  they  would  have  starved  if  their  wants  had  not  been  sup- 
plied by  the  timely  bounty  of  Basil's  mother.  The  later  history  of  manual-labor 
institutions  has  been  much  the  same. 
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miae.  In  one  of  \m  letters  to  tho  Neo-Caesai-cans  ho  alludes 
to  his  haviug  speiit  several  years  at  a  retired  aod  modest  resi- 
deuce  of  his  family  near  their  city,  which  had  beea  inherited  by 
his  brother  Peter,  to  escape  tho  tumults  of  the  world,  aud  give 
himself  to  undisturbed  study  and  meditation.  We  cannot  well 
find  room  for  these  "  several  continuous  years"  in  any  other 
part  of  his  life  than  the  interval  between  his  departure  from 
Athens  and  his  entrance  on  tho  ministry  at  Ctesarea. 

The  letters  contained  in  the  second  "  Glassis  "  aro  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  during  the  episcopate  of  Basil.  His 
predecessor  in  that  office  at  Ctesarea  was  Eusebius.  Basil  sev- 
eral years  before  had  received  some  affront  from  him  which 
induced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  scene  of  his  labors  at  Csesa- 
rea  and  indulge  his  love  of  retirement  by  another  "  secoesus." 
A  reconciliation  was,  however,  brought  about  by  the  good  of- 
fices of  Gregory,  and  Basil,  says  Gregory,  bad  so  commended 
himself  after  his  return  by  his  levcreiitial  deportment  and  pas- 
toral assiduity,  that  tho  good,  though  somewhat  infirm  and  niu- 
tablo  Eusebins,  "peacefully  breathed  out  his  soul  in  the  arms 
of  Basil,"  about  A.  D.  370. 

Groat  was  the  anxiety  with  which  the  election  to  so  impor- 
tant a  place  was  anticipated.  The  bishops  were  still  chosen  by 
the  general  suft'rages  of  the  congregation.  The  language  of 
Ammianus  in  describing  the  competition  of  Damasus  and  Ursi- 
nuB  for  the  bishopric  of  Rome  indicates  that  the  popular  sover- 
eignty was  still  acknowledged  even  there.*  A  letter  of  Basil 
himself  to  the  people  of  Neo-Cffisarea  on  tho  death  of  their 
bishop  thus  summons  ttiem  to  a  conscientious  and  earnest 
discharge  of  their  collective  duty  of  providing  a  successor. 

"  Fierce  wolves,  ItJdiDg  their  Ireuchorous  nature  uniler  sheep's  cloth- 
ing, are  everywhere  rending  the  flock  of  Christ.  Agninst  such  you 
most  defend  yourselves  by  the  guardiansliip  of  some  watchful  pastor. 
To  seek  him  is  yours,  —  and  in  doing  this,  purify  your  souls  from  all 
Strife  and  love  of  leadership ;  to  point  him  out  lo  you  is  the  Loitl's.  — 
who  since  the  grent  Gregory  presided  over  your  cliurch,  down  to  him 
who  has  jtist  departed,  has  ever  added  and  adapted  one  to  Hnothcr,  so 
as  to  make  the  history  of  your  church  beautiful  as  a  eetling  of  very 

•  Amm.  Mure.  Vnl«iilin.  ct  Vnlcns,  XXVlt.  3.    Tfiis  eltclion  look  place  A.  D. 
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precious  stones.  You  arc  not  therefore  to  despair  of  the  future.  For 
the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his,  and  can  bring  before  us  those 

whom  we  look  not  for. I  adjure  you,  therefore,  by  your  fathers,  by 

the  pure  faith  of  your  church,  by  this  excellent  man  whom  you  have 
lost,  to  stir  up  your  souls,  and,  each  one  esteeming  the  matter  in  hand 
his  own  proper  concern,  and  remembering  that  he  must  share  in  the 
consequences  of  the  measures  now  taken,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  not 
to  devolve  on  his  neighbor  the  care  of  the  common  interest ;  and  after- 
wards, in  consequence  of  each  one  making  light  of  his  share  of  respon- 
sibility, all  unconsciously  draw  upon  themselves  the  calamitous  conse- 
quences of  neglect."  —  J^.  28,  Ecclesim  Neo-CtEsarieim  ConsokUoria, 

Basil  ends  a  letter  of  consolation  to  the  church  of  Ancyra,  un- 
der the  like  circumstances,  with  these  words,  —  after  dwelling 
on  the  happy  unanimity  which  the  church  had  enjoyed  under 
the  care  of  its  deceased  pastor :  "  There  is  no  small  peril  lest 
the  strifes  and  dissensions  which  spring  up  at  tlie  election  of  a 
bishop  should  overturn  all  his  work." 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  vacant  churches  to  invite  bishops 
of  approved  piety  and  wisdom  to  assist  them  in  the  choice  of  a 
pastor.  A  bishop  deemed  it  in  every  way  appropriate  to  his 
office  to  visit  a  church  bereaved  of  their  pastor,  and  offi^r  them 
his  sympathy  and  counsels.  When  the  church  was  that  of  a 
metropolis,  as  in  the  case  of  Caesarea,  the  presbyters  sometimes 
sent  such  invitations.  Both  the  clergy  and  people  of  Caesarea 
had  on  this  occasion  requested  the  good  and  venerable  Greg- 
ory, Bishop  of  Nazianzus,  father  of  Basil's  friend  of  the  same 
name,  (for  a  bishop  might  still  honestly  be  a  father,)  to  come 
without  failure  to  Caesarea,  and  use  his  influence  to  bring  the 
pending  election  to  a  good  result.  This  urgent  request  called 
forth  the  following  letter  from  Gregory  to  Euscbius  of  Samo- 
sata. 

"  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove !  O  that  this  aged  frame  might  re- 
new its  youth,  so  that  I  might  hasten  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  and  at 
once  gratify  the  longing  I  have  to  see  you,  and  disclose  to  you  the  sor- 
rows of  my  soul,  and  through  you  find  some  consolation  in  my  troubles ! 
The  good  Eusebius  has  gone  to  sleep !  And  no  small  anxiety  has  come 
u{)on  us  lest  those  who  have  for  some  time  been  lying  in  ambush  for  the 
church  of  our  metropolis,  and  trying  to  fill  it  with  the  tares  of  heresy, 
may  seize  on  this  opportunity  and  root  out  the  seeds  of  piety  which 
have  been  sown  in  the  souls  of  men,  and  replace  them  with  their  own 
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intscliicvous  iloctrinef^,  aiiil  so  hvcak  up  the  unily  of  [liis  cliurch.  as 
have  of  many  others.  And  suiw  I  have  reeoWeil  lellera  I'rom  ihe 
gy  enireating  me  not  to  be  out  of  ^glil  on  «>  imponant  an  o 
hare  looked  about  in  every  direction,  and  havG  bethought  mysctC  of  you, 
dear  brollier,  tuid  of  your  pure  faith,  and  of  tlie  zeal  wbich  you  always 
have  for  the  churches  of  God.  And  for  this  cAUse  I  have  sent  the  be- 
loved Eustnthius,  our  fellon-deacon,  to  entreat  you,  reverend  sir,  uid  to 
iinporlune  joa,  to  add  this  also  lo  all  your  labors  for  the  ctiurclies :  and 
to  refresh  my  old  age  by  your  fellowship ;  and  to  eatnblish  in  Ibis 
church  of  pure  faith  that  pie^  which  is  spoken  of  lliroughoui  the 
world,  by  giving  lo  It  along  with  me  (if  I  shall  be  deemed  woriby  lo 
share  the  labor  with  you)  a  pastor  aSier  the  will  of  the  Lord,  who  ^liall 
be  able  to  guide  his  people.  We  have,  in  fad,  before  our  eyes  a  man 
who  is  not  unknown  tOt  you.  If  we  shall  succeed  in  obtaining  hira,  I 
feel  sure  that  we  shall  acquire  great  confidence  towards  Gixt,  and  confer 
a  very  great  blessing  on  the  people  who  have  sununoncd  us.  I  cnlrent 
you,  therefore,  again  and  often,  lo  put  aside  everj*  hindt-ranee,  and  to  eonie 
before  the  severities  of  the  winter  have  set  in." 

Tlie  candidate  bo  mysteriously  hinted  at  by  the  good  GfCg- 
ory  in  the  above  letter  —  it  was  perilous  in  those  days  to  put 
confidential  matters  on  paper*  —  was  Basil.  Eusebius  obeyed 
the  summons  of  Iiis  friend,  and,  with  the  two  Gregories,  exerted 
himself  to  procure  tlie  election  of  a  candidate  equally  known 
and  esteemed  by  them  all.  The  extremely  feeble  health  of 
Basil  waa  objected ;  but  the  elder  Gregory  reminded  the  people 
that  they  were  going  to  choose,  "  not  a  boxer,  but  a  bishop," 
and  that  "  the  strength  of  the  Lord  was  made  perfect  in  the 
weakness  of  his  servant."  The  choice  fell  upou  Basil ;  and  in 
the  year  370,  when  he  was  about  forty-one  years  old,  he  entered 
OQ  the  charge  of  the  metropolitan  church  of  CKisarea. 

How  assiduously  he  fulfilled  this  ofEco,  with  what  un- 
wearied exertions  as  a  preacher,  a  pastor,  and  a  curator  of 
the  young  and  the  poor,  he  ministered  to  his  own  imme- 
diate flock ;  with  wliat  public  spirit  he  watched  over  the 
interests  of  his  coimtry,  and  labored  to  shield  it  from  op- 
pression, and  to  advance  its  welfare  by  the  exertion  of  his 
influence  with  the  great ;  how  earnestly  he  toiled  for  the 
unanimity  and  peace  of  all  Christendom,  seeking  a  "  Broad 

*  So  Btiil  Eaji  (Ep.  9),  and  warns  hie  friend  10  coiuo  to  bim  for  a  ]>eifoanl  iiilcr- 
vicw,  sal  fuj  ypA^t^iaalll  a^x'*"  KaraniaTnriii  to  TtiXtKavra- 


mm 
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Church  "  comprehension  which  should  bind  together  the  East 
and  the  West  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  faith,  communion, 
and  affection ;  with  what  a  large  humanity  he  strove  to  do 
good  to  men  everywhere,  always  on  the  principle  that  the 
Gospel  includes  a  remedy  for  every  disorder  and  misery  of 
mankind,*  —  these  letters  and  his  other  works,  as  well  as 
the  funeral  eulogies  of  his  friends  and  the  testimonies  of 
Church  historians,  give  ample  proof. 

Many  interesting  details  of  his  ministrations  come  to  light 
in  his  letters  and  homilies.  They  quite  surpassed  anything 
in  modern  times,  in  the  way  of  frequent  services.  He  held 
morning  and  evening  services  in  his  church  for  prayer,  praise, 
and  exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  The  ^rms  used  will  by  no 
means  admit  of  being  understood  in  onr  sense  oi  forenoon 
and  afternoon  assemblies.  They  were  held  at  the  dawn  and 
close  of  the  day.  He  says  in  one  of  his  homilies,  that  he 
brought  the  service  to  a  close  in  order  that  those  who  were 
occupied  with  labor  for  their  daily  subsistence  might  go  to 
their  customary  occupations,  meditating  the  meanwhile  on 
what  they  had  heard,  and  seasoning  their  repasts  with  the 
recollection  and  discussion  of  it,  and  return,  with  minds  re- 
leased from  worldly  cares,  to  "  an  evening  banquet  on  the 
word  of  God."  Their  assemblages  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  held  exclusively  on  the  Lord's  day,  which  was  appro- 
priated to  rest  and  worship.  Some  of  his  most  elaborate  and 
admired  productions  were  delivered  at  these  morning  and 
evening  meetings.  His  homilies  on  the  Creation  are  among 
them.  A  free  and  colloquial  tone  pervades  all  his  public 
discourses,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  delivered  extem- 
poraneously.! He  speaks  of  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
people  crowded  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  yet  there 
were  some  who  stood  around  him  to  mock  and  ridicule. 
On  one  occasion  he  accounts  for  his  late  appearance  at  the 
service  by  saying  that  he  had  just  come  from  ministering  to 
a  distant  church,  —  a  proof  that  he  fulfilled  the  office  of  a 


*  He  says  (£p.  261)  that  "oar  Lord  went  throagh  all  things  pertaining  to  min- 
istration to  the  race  of  men  "  (iravra  hi(^(\6^v  ra  ds  cVi/icXciav  rJKovra  tov  y€iH}vs 
rSiv  avOpimtov), 

f  dypa<l><as  . .  a«i  .  .  rais  iKKkfjaiais  tov  GcoO  di€\€x$rffjL€v.     Kp.  223. 


bishop  ill  the  primitive  way,  hy  doing  at  the  same  time  "the 
work  of  an  evangelist."  Even  here,  too,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  ill-health  under  which  he  constantly  labored,  when  he 
tells  the  congregation  that  "  the  failure  of  his  voice  by  rea- 
son of  the  infirmity  of  his  body  "  compelled  him  to  bring  his 
discourse  to  an  end. 

The  Neo-C»OBarcans  accused  him  of  introducing  novelties 
into  divine  worship  in  his  church  at  Cnsarea,  His  defence, 
completed  from  ijicidental  notices  in  his  homilies,  presents  ub 
with  a  very  full  and  distinct  picture  of  the  service.  "  With 
U8,"  he  says,  "  the  people  go  at  tlie  dawn,  before  it  is  light  * 
to  the  house  of  prayer,  and  in  labor  aud  afQiction  and  con- 
tinual tears  confess  ^heir  sins  to  God.  At  length  they  rise 
from  prayer,"  (which  would  thus  eeem  to  have  been  offered 
in  a  kneeling  posture,)  "  and  engage  in  singing  psnlma."  He 
speaks  of  prayers  at  the  dawn  and  in  the  evening  as  a  custom- 
ary practice  in  tlie  churches.  He  says  that  there  arose  from 
his  congregation  a  mingled  sound  of  the  voices  of  men,  women, 
and  little  children,  as  the  sound  of  many  watere,  adoring  God. 
It  is  quite  plain,  therefore,  that  the  whole  congregation  took 
an  audible  part  in  the  service.  He  insists  much  on  the  use  of 
the  voice  by  every  member  of  the  congregation  in  public  wor- 
ship, often  citing  that  passage,  "  In  his  temple  doth  evcrp  one 
speak  his  praise."  But  there  were  no  forma  of  prayer.  He 
recommends  that  each  one  should  compile  from  the  Scriptmos 
prayers  adapted  to  his  own  wants.  Every  worshipper  was  sup- 
posed to  offer  up  the  congregational  confession,  with  a  mental 
i^plicatton  to  his  own  particular  sins.f  The  communion  was 
administered  four  times  a  week.  Litanies  or  confessions  of  sin, 
it  appears,  were  also  a  part  of  public  worship  in  the  church 
of  Neo-Ctcsarea.    Thus  Basil  replies  to  his  accusers :  — 

"You  accuse  mc  of  innovation  bccauM  I  have  inlroJuccd  certain 
changes  in  the  worship  of  the  Church.  You  say,  such  ihlngs  were 
not  in  use  In  the  time  of  the  great  Gregory.  But  neither  were  the 
litanies  which  aro  now  part  of  your  worship.  I  do  not  say  thia  to 
nccuse  j'ou.      I  could  wish  that  yon  all  pnssed  your  lives  in  tears 

■  *V  yvKrht  ipSpL^ti. 

t  ISio  iairrii*  itairros  ra  p^ixara  njt  furanclac  ntnoifuroi.  No  olhcr  couft*- 
«ioun1  is  hintHlac  b;  Basil  iL&a  "the  ihrone  of  grace." 

VOL.  xc.  —  NO.  187.  33 
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and  continual  repentance.  We,  too,  offer  up  litanies  for  the  pardon 
of  our  sins.  But  there  is  this  difference :  we^  do  Hot,  as  you  do, 
propitiate  our  God  in  human  words,  but  in  the  utterances  of  the 
Spirit" 

The  music  of  the  Church  was  with  him  an  object  of  special 
attention  and  culture.  He  was  a  true  Greek  in  his  love  of 
music,  and  his  delicate  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  its  dif- 
ferent styles.  He  dissuades  his  youth  from  indulging  in  that 
soft  and  enervating  music  which  slackens  the  tone  of  the  spirit 
and  disposes  to  voluptuousness,  and  exhorts  them  to  cultivate 
that  severer  and  higher  kind  which  contributes  to  mental 
vigor  and  promotes  all  good  and  manly  dispositions.  As  every 
work  and  joy  of  life  among  the  ancient  Greeks  was  cheered 
and  elevated  by  appropriate  song,  so  Basil  sought  to  introduce 
into  Christian  life  a  taste  and  a  habit  which  he  deemed  so 
conducive  at  once  to  goodness  and  to  happiness. 

"  Hymns  should  alternate,"  he  says,  "  with  prayers  and  reading  of. 
the  Scriptures.  Hymns  should  refresh,  and,  as  it  were,  season  labor. 
The  soothing  influence  of  hymns  conduces  to  that  serene  and  joyous 
condition  of  soul  which  is  the  beginning  of  inward  purification.  What 
is  more  blessed  than  to  imitate  on  earth  the  harmony  of  angels  ?  The 
work  of  angels  is  to  adore  God.  The  whole  army  of  heavenly  beings 
has  no  other  employment  than  to  give  glory  to  the  Creator.  The  whole 
creation,  whether  mute  or  endowed  with  voice,  whether  heavenly  or 
earthly,  glorifies  tlie  Creator.  While  thy  tongue  sings  his  praises,  let 
thine  heart  explore  the  sentiments  uttered,  that  thou  mayest  sing  with 
the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding."  —  Ep.  2. 

One  of  the  innovations  so  bitterly  charged  upon  him  by  the 
Neo-Cffisareans,  was  the  introduction  of  antiphonal  singing. 

"  As  to  this  charge,"  he  says,  "  respecting  psalmody,  by  which  my 
calumniators  disturb  the  minds  of  simple  people,  I  have  this  to  say. 
The  arrangements  I  have  made  are  in  full  conformity  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  churches  of  God When  the  people  rise  from  prayer 

they  engage  in  singing  psalms.  And  now,  distributed  into  two  classes, 
they  sing  in  response  to  each  other,  thereby  at  once  strengthening  their 
apprehension  of  divine  truth,  and  acquiring  an  intent  and  undistracted 
frame  of  spirit.  Then  one  chorister  leads  the  strain  and  the  rest  sing 
in  concert.  And  so,  with  various  psalmody,  intermingled  with  prayers, 
they  finish  the  night,  and  usher  in  the  morning ;  and  when  the  dawn 
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,  nil  logcther,  as  witli  one  mouth  and  one  heiul,  offi-r  to  the 

Brd  tiie    pealm    of  confcii^ioa If  these  tiling  oRend  jou  in 

>  to  ihc  Egyptians,  go  to  ihe  inhnbitanta  of  both  Libjas,  lo  the 

^ple  of  Tiiebals  and  of  Pal<»tine,  lo  lite  Arabs,  Ptiecnicians,  Sjriann, 

1  the  dwellers  on  the  Euphrates;  and  all  ihotie  without  exception 

who  observe  wntuhings  and  pra^er^  hold  al»o  in  high  estetm  congr«- 

galional  psalraod/." 

F  When  the  Emperor  Valeus,  with  his  court,  attended  service 

k  the  church  of  Coasarea,  according  to  the  account  of  Gregory 

iziouzeii,  he  was  astonished  at  the  multitude  of  worshippers, 

^he  order  and  beauty  of  tlie  service,  and  the  magniGceuce  of 

the  music,  which  seenied  to  him  like  the  roll  of  thunder,  or 

liko  the  harmony  of  angelic  choirs.     Some  allowance  must  al- 

rays  be  made  for  Gregory's  fondness  for  superlatives. 

LAbout   the  year  372  he  was  making  preparations  to  eroct 

^tuiu  edifices  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cssarea  in  couuection 

■ith  his  ecclesiastical  and  benevolent  plans,  on  so  extensive  a 

ale  as  to  startle  and  displease  Helias,  the  governor  of  the 

rovince,  though  '*  a  Christian  and  a  friend."    Basil's  explana- 

1  (it  cau  hardly  bo  called  a  defence)  is  interesting,  at  once 

!  an  exposition  of  his  plans,  and  as  a  specimen  of  his  tone  in 

^dressing  the  great  on  matters  which  lie  courteously  but 

tnly  insisted  belonged  only  to  tlie  Church  and  its  ministers. 

"To  Helias,  Governor  of  thk  Pkotince:  — 
t  was  my  purpose  to  have  waited  on  your  excellency  in  person,. 
I  might  not  stand  on  less  favorable  gi^und  than  my  accusers  by 
n  of  my  absence.      But  as  bodily  infirmity  (lately  much  more 
3  than  usual)  has  hindered  me,    I  am  eompelled   to   rely  on  a 

I  desire  that  those  who  have  disturbed  your  mind  with 

Bppiciona  of  my  designs  should  be  asked  whnt  harm  the  public  haa 
ived  frora  me,  or  what  damage,  small  or  great,  has  resulted  to  the 
general  interest  by  my  ministration  to  the  churches,  —  unless  it  be  rep- 
resented as  a  public  damage  to  have  erected  to  our  God  a  house  of 
prayer  magnificently  appointed,  and  ndjoining  it  a  residence,  suitable  for 
~B£entlcman,*  to  be  occupied  by  (he  bishop,  and  other  dwellings  in  due 


'  oXn^ir  fXivStpio^.  Mot  at  all  consitlcnt  with  tlio  tbcoi^  of  the  Benedict 
gr«pher.  Ihut  "  ho  lived  in  a  monasiery  ut  Cnwawn, "  A«  liltlo  i<  "  ' 
ll<ujcbius,  in  a  Ivtter  assigDi.il  to  an  curlier  dnlo  (Ep.  61 1,  U)  ooino  and  riiit  him 
Ub  old  lin»icle  (rg  nnXaif  iirrla  fiiiif),  which  looks  at  ifhc  wore  then  inhabiting 
ptonuU  r<»id»nc«. 
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order,  for  those  who  have  the  care  of  ihe  church,  the  attendants  on  di- 
vine service,  —  the  common  ase  of  which  is  open  to  you,  our  rulers,  and 
your  suites.  And  whom  do  we  wrong  when  we  huild  lodging-places 
for  strangers,  —  both  those  who  are  mere  passers-by,  and  those  who  are 
sick,  and  tlierefore  need  attendance  and  medical  treatment,  — and  when 
we  provide  all  that  is  necessary  to  their  comfort  and  relief,  such  as 
nurses,  physicians,  bearers,  escorts  ?  Such  arrangements  must  necessa- 
rily include  various  arts,  both  those  which  are  needful  to  life  and  those 
which  have  been  invented  to  adorn  and  elevate  it,  as  well  as  houses 
and  shops  for  mechanics  and  artisans.  All  these  buildings  are  an  orna- 
ment to  the  place,  and  a  reputable  thing  for  our  governor,  to  whom 
the  credit  of  them  redounds And  let  not  your  excellency  sup- 
pose that  this  is  a  mere  scheme  of  ours  ;  for  we  are  already  at  work, 
and  have  accumulated  the  materials.  So  much  for  my  defence  before 
you  as  governor  of  Cappadocia.  But  as  to  the  carpings  of  malicious 
fault-finders,  the  vindication  which  I  owe  you  as  a  Christian  and  a  friend 
who  has  my  reputation  at  heart,  —  I  shall  not  attempt  that  now,  for  my 
letter  has  already  exceeded  the  due  length ;  and  besides,  some  things 
which  I  have  to  say  it  is  not  safe  to  intrust  to  a  lifeless  letter.  I  shall 
have  an  interview  with  you  erelong.  But,  lest  your  kind  estimation  of 
me  should  suffer  some  interruption  from  the  calumnies  of  certain  per- 
sons in  the  mean  time,  do  as  Alexander  did.  When  an  information  was 
presented  to  him,  it  is  said,  against  one  of  his  officers,  he  turned  one 
ear  to  the  accuser  and  closed  the  other  firmly  with  his  hand,  signifying 
that  he  who  would  form  a  just  judgment  must  not  give  himself  up  alto- 
gether to  the  party  who  gets  the  first  hearing,  but  reserve  half  of  the 
audience,  without  preoccupation  or  prejudice,  for  the  absent  defend- 
ant." —  Ep.  94. 

The  governor  soems  to  have  interposed  no  further  opposi- 
tion to  the  bold  and  vigorous  bishop,  and  that  the  execution 
was  at  least  equal  to  the  project  appears  from  the  following 
passage  in  the  funeral  discourse  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  where 
he  speaks  of  this  extensive  suite  of  buildings  as  one  of  the 
monuments  of  the  large  philanthropy  of  his  friend. 

"  Step  forth  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  you  will  see  a  new 
city,  that  treasure  of  piety,  that  deposit  of  wealth,  where  not  only  the 
superfluities  of  the  rich  but  the  necessaries  of  the  poor  were,  by  his 
exhortations,  accumulated ;  thus  shaking  off  moths,  disappointing  thieves, 
escaping  the  decays  of  time ;  —  where  sickness  is  at  once  nursed  and 
instructed,  where  sympathy  is  exercised,  and  misfortune  itself  becomes 
a  blessing.     What,  now,  in  comparison  with  such  a  work,  the  seven- 
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gatrf  Thebes,  and  all  the  glories  of  Egypt,  aiiil  ihe  Babylonian  walls, 
and  the  Carian  Mausoleum,  tin<i  sloro  of  Corinthian  bronzes,  and  tem- 
ples ODce  vast  and  mngnifit^enl,  now  descried  and  ruinoufs  whicli  con- 
ferred nolhing  but  a  short-lived  celebrity  on  their  buildera."" —  Op. 
Gre^.  Nta.  Tom.  I.  pp.  3IG  «(  uq,  ' 

It  appears,  tbeii,  that  he  derived  the  means  for  the  great 
outlay  which  such  a  scheme  requii'ed  from  the  free  contribu- 
tions of  Christians.  Gibbon's  statement,  that  the  "Emperor 
suhscnt>ed  the  donation  of  a  valuable  estate "  towards  tlid 
object,  docs  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  any  historical  evi- 
dence. If  imperial  bounty  had  borne  so  largo  a  shore  in  tbo 
expense,  Gregory,  from  his  relations  to  ConBtantioople  and 
the  court,  would  doubtless  have  noticed  the  circumstance. 
It  is  inconsistent,  too,  with  Basil's  letter  to  Heliae,  in  relation 
to  this  very  matter,  where  he  simply  expresses  the  hope  that 
"  our  great  sovereign,  observing  the  solicitudes  that  press  upon 
UB,  will  leave  us  to  administer  Ike  churches  by  oursehes,"\ 
but  neither  acknowledges  nor  asks  any  assistance  from  the 
royal  treasury.  The  whole  enterprise  stands  forth  as  a  grati- 
fying proof  of  the  power  of  tho  "  voluntary  principle,"  even 
under  the  despotic  system  of  tlie  fourth  century. 

S\icb  gigantic  enterprises  contrast  strangely  with  his  own 
personal  poverty.  He  speaks  of  "  this  poverty  wherein  I 
abide  with  God."  In  a  letter  to  some  unknown  friend  he 
alludes  to  bis  foster  brother,  "who,"  be  says,  "is  at  much 
inconvenience  for  my  support,  inasmuch  as  I  have,  as  you 
well  know,  no  private  property,  but  am  supported  by  my 
friends  and  relatives."  These  letters  are  supposed  to  have 
been  written  before  he  entered  on  his  episcopate.     But  some 

*  "Tbis  noblo  and  churilaLIe  fbundalion,"  enya  Giblxin,  alluding  la  Ihe  same 
work,  "(almod  a  new  city),  snrpaiMMl  in  merit,  if  not  in  gr^otncsii,  the  pyrnmids, 
or  tho  walls  of  Bubjion.''  — Dec.  and  Fall,  Vol.  IV.  p.  269,  n. 

■f  iaaai  ijjiSt  tip'  JaiTM*  ris  MitXijfflar  oEnoi'o/uiii.  (Ep.  91.)  Wo  ruiniinllicr  no 
instance  in  which  Basil,  either  for  himself  or  lor  iha  Church,  uska  nny  liiran  from 
the  ^vemment.  He  wu  in  Bpirit,  and  in  practice  as  Iht  m  tlju  ago  would  pcrmil, 
n  " volunlnry."  His  leinr  "to  DcmosLbenes."  Kp.  283  (cf.  238),  shows  a  vivid 
»on«iof  the  degradation  and  weakness  incurred  by  die  Clmrch  in  accppiing  tllcpn^ 
runnge,  and  of  course  the  dictation,  of  llie  state.  It  begun  already  to  be  appurtul, 
to  use  ihe  striking  words  of  Buntcn,  that  "  cvaDgclical  and  apostolical  frecdon)  re- 
ueiTcd  its  death-blow  from  the  «Dm«  polit'O  erutdi  which  had  been  given  it  for  snp- 

38» 
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of  those  which  were  written  afterward  are  in  the  same  strain. 
To  the  collector  of  revenues  he  says :  "  No  man  knows  my 
poverty  so  well  as  your  excellency,  who  have  sympathized 
with  me  and  borne  with  my  unavoidable  delays,  to  the  ut- 
most possible  extent,  without  allowing  your  kind  heart  to  be 
turned  from  its  purpose  by  the  threats  of  those  in  power/* 
His  letters  were  retarded  by  the  want  of  a  scribe  or  copyist. 
He  excuses  himself  for  retaining  a  volume  sent  him  by  Dio- 
dorus  on  the  same  plea,  adding,  ''  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  obtain  the  services  of  a  copyist,  —  to  such  a  degree  of  pov- 
erty have  the  boasted  riches  of  Cappadocia  been  reduced.'* 

He  here  alludes  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  division  of 
Cappadocia.  That  extensive  province,  corresponding  formerly 
to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  was  divided  by  the 
Emperor  Valens,  about  A.  D.  372,  into  two  parts,  Cappadocia 
Prima  and  Secunda.  Basil's  opposition  to  the  measure  has 
been  imputed  to  prelatical  ambition,  chagrined  by  the  curtail- 
ment of  his  diocese  and  the  diminution  of  his  sufiragans. 
His  own  correspondence  in  relation  to  it  would  lead  us  to 
form  a  more  charitable  opinion  of  his  motives.  His  account 
of  the  effects  of  the  division  on  the  once  opulent  and  splendid 
metropolis,  Csesarea,*  his  own  native  city  and  the  scene  of  his 
labors,  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Those  assemblies,  lectures,  and  coteries  of  learned  men  about  the 
forum,  —  all,  in  fact,  that  ere  while  made  our  city  famous,  are  no  longer 
here.  The  barbaric  rudeness  of  multitudes  of  Scj-thians  and  Mas- 
sageta;  has  taken  their  place.  The  voice  of  exactors  and  the  cry  of 
the  oppressed  under  the  strokes  of  the  scourge  are  the  sounds  we  now 
hear.  The  porticos  everywhere  re-echo  the  dismal  sound.  The  Gym- 
nasia are  shut  up,  the  streets  no  longer  illuminated,  A  part  of  the  Sen- 
ators have  forsaken  the  city,  preferring  a  perpetual  exile  at  Fodandum 
to  a  residence  at  home."  —  ^.  74. 

The  death  of  that  loving  and  generous  mother,  whose  society 
cheered  and  solaced  him,  while  her  thoughtful  kindness  miti- 
gated the  severities  of  his  voluntary  poverty,  is  thus  alluded 
to  in  a  letter  to  "  the  friend  of  his  soul,"  Eusebius  of  Samo- 
sata :  — 


*  "  Cissarea,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  was  supposed  to  contain  four  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants."  —  Gibbon,  Vol.  IV.  p.  439. 
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"  If  I  should  tell  yoii  of  all  liie  cnusts  whicli  lo  tliis  time  hare  hin- 
derei]  me  froai  coming  to  see  you,  as  I  wished  to  do,  it  wonlil  be  on 
endlees  utory.  One  nltnck  of  sickness  atW  anulber,  n  aeveie  winter, 
continual  occufiations,  —  all  lliese  are  well  known  to  yon,  my  excel- 
lent friend,  and  so  1  forbear  lo  repeal  ibem.  But  now  1  (lave  a  new 
sorrow.  She  who  wna  the  only  cnnsolnt.ion  of  my  life,  my  mother, 
baa,  for  my  sins,  been  taken  away  from  me.  Do  not  now  emile  that 
a  man  of  my  age  should  bewail  his  orplianage.  But  pardon  me 
rather  for  bearing  with  so  little  fortitude  the  loss  of  one  whom  the 
whole  world  that  autrives  cannot  replace  to  me.  Again,  therefoiv, 
sickness  is  upon  me:  again  1  am  laid  on  my  bed,  and  the  little 
Btrengih  left  ID  me  so  uiierly  shiiken,  that  every  hour  that  passes  I 
am  ready  lo  look  upon  as  the  last.  The  churches  are  in  a  condition 
very  much  like  tliat  of  my  body,  —  no  good  hope  appearing,*  and 

things  lending  ever  from  bad  to  worse Wherefore,  faint  not 

in  prayer,  nor  cease  to  importune  God  in  behalf  of  the  churches."  — 
^.  SO. 

None  of  these  letters,  probably,  are  more  Ulustrativo  of  the 
man  and  of  the  limes  than  those  which  were  written  in  the 
ordinary  fulfilment  of  the  cure  of  souls, —  a  worfe  which,  phys- 
ically disabled  as  be  was,  he  must,  to  an  uDusual  extent,  have 
performed  with  the  pen  and  in  the  shape  of  letters.  Of  this 
class  is  the  following,  "  To  Harmatius,"  —  a  Pagan  higldy 
esteemed  for  Ids  60cial  virtues,  —  whose  son  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  Basil  thus  deprecates  the  displeasure 
of  the  father,  and  pleads  for  the  liberty  of  tlie  son.  The  abso- 
lute power  with  which  die  Roman  law  invested  the  father  will 
account  for  tlie  earnestness  of  its  tone. 

"  Do  not  consider  me  intrusive,  if  I  intercede  witi  you  in  behalf  of 
your  son.  In  all  things  else  I  admit  that  you  justly  claim  his  obedi- 
ence; for  he  is  in  subjection  to  you  as  it  respects  the  body,  both  by  the 
law  of  nature  ond  by  these  eivil  relations  wliich  bind  us  together.  The 
soul,  however,  which  is  derived  from  a  diviner  source,  we  must  regard 
as  subject  to  another,  and  that  it  owes  an  obedience  to  God  which  has 
priority  of  all  other  obligalJons.  Since^  then,  your  son  has  chosen  our 
God,  the  God  of  the  Christian,  the  true  God,  in  preference  to  tlic  nu- 
mcrotis  divinities  whom  you  woi-ship  through  material  symbols,  be 
not  offended  with  him  i  rather  admire  his  moral  courage,  that  he  has 
thought  it  of  greater  importance  to  become  one  of  the  household  of 

'  vtroi^avo/HnjTi  often  used  of  the  lirat  ligbt  of  tbo  dawn. 
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Gvod  through  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  a  holy  life,  than  eTen  to 
comply  with  the  promptings  of  filial  fear  and  reverence.  Nature  itself 
will  plead  with  you,  and  that  mildness  and  humanity  which  character- 
izes you  on  all  occasions,  not,  for  a  moment  even,  to  make  him  the 
object  of  your  resentment.  Do  not  reject  also  my  intercession  in  his 
behalf,  raUier,  I  might  say,  the  intercession  through  me  of  all  your  fel- 
low-<;itizens,  who,  because  they  love  you,  and  pray  for  all  blessings 
upon  you,  really  thought,  when  they  heard  of  your  son's  conversion, 
that  you  had  yourself  become  a  Christian.  Such  a  general  joy  did 
the  sudden  news  of  the  event  difiiise  through  the  city."  —  J^.  276. 

Gsesarius,  brother  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  had  an  extraordi- 
nary escape  from  the  great  earthquake  which  overwhelmed 
Nice,  A.  D.  368.  Though  embedded  in  tlie  masses  of  ruined 
buildings,  he  was  uninjured.  Basil  addressed  to  him,  on  the 
occasion,  the  following  letter :  — 

"■  Thanks  to  God  who  has  shown  forth  his  marvellous  works  in  you, 
and  from  so  great  a  death  has  preserved  you  to  your  country,*  and  to 
us  who  love  you !  It  remains  for  us  not  to  be  unthankful  or  unworthy 
of  such  signal  kindness,  but  to  publish,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,  and  to  sing  the  praises  of  that  goodness  we  have  experi- 
enced ;  and  not  in  words  only  to  make  grateful  returns  for  it,  but  in  act 
and  life.  You  have  already  served  God.  Serve  him,  I  entreat  you, 
yet  more  earnestly ;  ever  increasing  in  his  fear,  and  going  on  to  perfec- 
tion, that  we  may  be  wise  stewards  of  that  life  which  he  has  given  us 
to  dispense.  For  if  it  is  enjoined  on  all  to  present  themselves  to  God  as 
those  who  are  alive  from  the  dead,  how  much  more  on  those  who  have 
been  lifted  up  from  the  gates  of  death !  And  this,  I  think,  will  be  best 
accomplished,  if  we  resolve  always  to  retain  that  state  of  mind  which 
we  had  in  the  very  moment  of  peril.  For  then  I  think  the  mind  is 
deeply  penetrated  with  the  thought  of  the  vanity  of  life,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  stable  or  trustworthy  in  human  things,  which  arc  liable  to 
such  quick  vicissitudes.  Then,  too,  repentance  is  awakened  by  the 
review  of  the  past ;  and  for  the  future,  a  purpose,  if  our  life  is  pre- 
sorved,  of  serving  God  and  watching  over  ourselves  with  all  diligence. 
Such,  or  something  like  them,  were,  I  suppose,  the  thoughts .  which 
passed  through  your  own  mind,  if  the  apprehension  of  impending  death 
left  you  the  power  of  reflection.  We  are,  therefore,  under  a  debt  to 
God  which  a  grateful  life  must  pay.  Full  of  gratitude  that  God  has 
given  you  back  to  us,  and  deeply  anxious  too  for  the  consequences  of 


*  Cfesarias  hold  an  important  post  in  Biihynia. 
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the  event,  I  have  ventured  to  make  these  suggestions  to  you.  Receive 
them  kindly  and  favorably,  as  you  have  always  done  what  I  have 
spoken  to  you  in  person."  —  Ep.  26. 

A  Christian  lady  desired  an  interview  with  him  in  some  un- 
explained affliction  or  perplexity.     He  thus  replies :  — 

"  I  hope  to  find  a  convenient  day  for  the  interview  you  request,  after 
certain  meetings  which  I  am  about  to  appoint  in  the  hill  country.  No 
other  opportunity  of  meeting  you,  except  it  be  in  the  way  of  public 
ministration,  appears,  unless  the  Lord  should  order  it,  beyond  my  ex- 
pectation  But  since  you  have  the  teaching  and  consolation  of 

the  divine  Scriptures,  you  will  not  need  me  nor  any  other  to  assist  you 
to  the  perfect  discovery  of  duty,  having  the  all-sufficient  counsel  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  his  guidance  to  that  which  is  best."  —  Ep,  283,  Ad 
Viduam. 

In  this  multifarious  correspondence  the  Christian  and  the 
Christian  minister  seldom  disappear.  Even  the  shortest  notes 
often  contain  a  direct  and  fervid  exhortation  to  piety.  Prom 
secular  or  church  business,  and  from  the  language  of  friend- 
ship or  of  compliment,  he  passes,  without  apologetic  transition, 
to  "  this  one  thing,"  as  if  with  a  majestic  assertion  at  once  of 
his  right  and  duty,  to  "warn  every  man  and  teach  every 
man,"  "  in  season  and  out  of  season." 

He  had  borrowed  some  mules  from  a  noble  lady.  To  the 
courteous  acknowledgment  with  which  he  returns  them,  he 
adds  some  brief  spiritual  admonitions ;  among  others,  "  contin- 
ually to  keep  before  her  eyes  her  departure  from  this  world, 
and  to  have  her  whole  life  in  harmony  with  the  defence  which 
must  then  be  made  before  a  Judge  who  cannot  be  deceived, 
and  who  will  reveal  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  in  the  day  of  his 
visitation.  Present  my  salutations,"  he  adds,  "  to  your  noble 
daughter.  I  entreat  her  continually  to  study  the  oratles  of 
God,  that  her  soul  may  be  nourished  in  good  doctrine,  and  that 
she  mjvy  grow  in  mental  even  more  rapidly  than  in  bodily  stat- 


ure." 


A  note  of  some  half  a  dozen  lines,  without  epigraph,  but  ap- 
parently addressed  to  some  friend  who  had  risen  to  high  polit- 
ical position,  thus  concludes :  — 

"  I  pray  God  to  advance  you  more  and  more  in  honor  and  dignity, 
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and  to  make  your  virtue  a  blessing  to  us  and  to  your  whole  countrj. 
And  I  exhort  you,  in  all  your  life,  to  remember  God  who  created 
you  and  has  raised  you  to  honor;  that,  as  you  have  had  a  brilliant 
career  in  this  life,  you  may  also  obtain  the  heavenly  glory ;  for  which 
we  must  do  all  things  and  shape  our  whole  life  to  that  blessed  hope*" 
—  j^.  326. 

A  letter  bearing  the  inscription,  "  To  Chilo,  his  Disciple,"* 
contains  the  following  counsels:  — 

^  By  little  and  little  withdraw  from  the  world,  abolishing  graduallj 
thy  circle  of  habits  and  acquaintance,  lest,  making  war  upon  all  pleas- 
ures at  once,  thou  bring  upon  thyself  a  host  of  temptations."  —  JEp.  42. 

This  breathes,  though  in  a  moderate  form,  the  ascetic  spirit. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  found,  to  a  fully  equal  extent,  in  Leighton*8 
"  Rules  and  Directions  for  a  Holy  Life,"  which  are  quite  as 
much  out  of  tone  with  his  sermons  and  commentaries,  as  the 
^'  Begute  "  of  Basil,  and  some  passages  in  his  letters,  with  the 
general  strain  of  his  writings.     He  adds :  —  ^ 

"With  manifold  temptations  is  tl\^  believer  tried;  with  worldly- 
losses,  calumnies,  controversies,  persecutions.  Under  all  these  be 
thou  quiet,  not  forward  in  speech,  not  contentious,  not  disputatious, 

not  desirous  of  vainglory, ever  ready  to  learn  rather  than 

to  teach." 

His  letters  of  consolation  are  among  the  finest  in  the  collec- 
tion ;  and  certainly  manifest  a  warmer  sympathy  with  domes- 
tic losses  and  sorrows  than  could  be  expected  from  a  thorough- 
going ascetic.  Here  are  some  of  the  consolations  which  he 
addresses  "  To  Nectarius,"  on  the  death  of  an  only  son  in  in- 
fancy :  — 

"  God  only  knows  how  he  apportions  to  each  one  that  which  is  best, 
and  why  he  sets  such  unequal  limits  to  our  life.  It  is  utterly  inscru- 
table to  men  why  it  is  that  some  are  removed  hence  so  soon,  and  oth- 
ers left  to  toil  and  suffer  on  for  a  long  while,  in  this  troublous  life.  We 
must  therefore  adore,  in  all  things,  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  towards 
man,  and  not  think  hardly  of  his  allotments ;  calling  to  mind  the  noble 
sentiment  uttered  by  that  great  combatant.  Job,  when  he  saw  ten  chil- 


♦  In  the  Codex  Regius  2895,  this  letter  is  ascribed  to  Su  Nilus,  who  lived  a  cen- 
tury later ;  and  it  certainly  presents  ascetic  ideas  in  a  more  developed  form  than  the 
unquestioned  writings  of  Basil. 
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dren  crushed  in  a  moment  at  the  same  table:  'The  LonJ  gavL-,  ilie 
Lord  hnlli  token  away ;  as  it  seemed  gooii  lo  tlie  Lord,  so  iialli  it  liap- 

pecipi).'     Let  lis  make  tlial  admirable  alale  of  mind  uur  own We 

have  not  boen  bereaved  of  the  child ;  we  hare  but  givcD  liim  back  to 
Him  who  lent  Lim.  His  life  has  not  been  extinguished,  it  is  only  Iruns- 
ngured  into  a  better.  The  earth  lias  not  bid  our  bebred  one,  heaTeii 
has  received  tiim.  Let  us  wait  a  little,  and  we  sbsll  be  with  him  whom 
we  mourn  and  long  for.  The  time  of  eeparalion  will  not  be  long,  since 
we  are  all  on  the  way  —  this  present  life  —  which  le^ds  to  the  same 
resting-place.  One  has  already  arrived  there,  another  is  just  uutering, 
another  presses  on,  —  all  will  soon  reach  the  same  end.  If  he  lias  fin- 
ished ihe  journey  sooner,  yet  we  are  all  accomplishing  it,  and  the  Gimie 
abode  awaits  us  all.  May  we,  too,  by  purity  and  simplicity  of  heart, 
he  prepared  for  the  rest  which  ia  the  portion  of  babes  in  Christ."  — 
£p.5. 

He  Urns  consoles  the  mother  of  the  same  child :  — 

"To  THE  Wife  op  Nectarios. 

" Not  without  a  Divine  Providence  ai'e  the  things  that  befall 

us,  since  we  have  learned  in  the  Gospel,  that  not  even  a  sparrow  fallelh 
to  the  ground  without  our  Father.  So  that  whatever  has  happened 
has  been  by  the  will  of  Him  who  created  ua.  And  who  haib  rci^isied 
God?  Let  us  rather  accept  what  he  allots Great  is  your  sor- 
row, I  confess  that.     But when  you  became  a  mother,  and  looked 

on  your  child,  and  gave  thanks  to  God,  jou  knew  full  well  that,  a  mor- 
tal mother,  you  had  given  birth  to  a  mortal  son.  What  wonder  is  it, 
then,  if  a  mortal  has  died  ?  "Bol,"  you  say,  'it  waa  so  untimely,  that 
is  what  afflicts  us.'  We  know  not  but  it  has  happeued  in  very  good 
time.  Since  our  knowledge  is  far  too  narrow  to  make  ua  capable  of 
choosing  what  is  for  the  true  interest  of  soulg,  and  to  mark  out  the  lim- 
its of  human  life.  Look  around  on  the  whole  world  in  which  you  dwell, 
and  consider  that  all  things  visible  are  mortal.  Look  np  at  the  heav- 
ens, they  shall  pass  away;  at  the  sun,  even  that  shall  not  remain.  All 
the  stars,  all  auimated  crcalures  on  land  and  in  water,  all  the  beau- 
tiful things  of  earth,  the  earth  itaelf,  all  are  corruptible,  all,  afler  a  little 
while,  will  bo  no  more.  Let  the  thought  of  these  things  mitigate  your 
affliction.  Do  not  look  at  your  bereavement  by  itself.  It  will  be  in- 
supportable. But  when  you  compare  it  with  the  general  human  tut, 
you  will  find  relief  in  the  comparison.  One  conaideration  I  add  of  great 
force,  —  spare  your  husband.  Be  a  consolation  to  one  another.  Do 
not  make  bis  sorrow  heavier  by  consuming  yourself  with  grie£    After 
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all)  I  well  know  that  words  have  little  power  to  comfort  Prajer  is 
our  only  refuge  in  such  a  calamity.  And  I  do  therefore  pray  the  Ixnrd 
himself,  by  his  unutterable  power,  to  touch  your  heart,  and  to  kindle 
up  the  light  of  good  thoughts  in  your  soul,  so  that  from  within  you  may 
have  suggestions  of  consolation."  —  Ep.  6. 

His  comforting  words  ^'  To  Maximus,"  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  could  hardly  have  come  from  a  monk :  — 

^  I  have  been  intimate  with  your  excellency  from  our  first  acquaint- 
ance, and  also  with  that  happy  spirit  which  has  departed.  And  verily 
I  thought  I  saw  that  expression  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  fulfilled  in 
you,  the  vnfe  is  fitted  hy  God  to  the  husband,*  So  were  your  qualities 
mutually  adapted,  that  each,  as  it  were  in  a  mirror,  presented  an  indi- 
vidual image  of  the  other But  grieve  not  at  your  present  loss ; 

rather  give  thanks  to  Him  who  bestowed  your  former  happiness.  For 
to  die  is  the  lot  of  all  who  are  partakers  of  this  nature.  But  to  live 
happily  with  a  good  wife  is  the  lot  of  few,  even  of  those  who  are  deemed 
fortunate.  In  fact,  the  very  tears  with  which  you  deplore  your  separa- 
tion are  no  small  proof  of  the  goodness  of  God,  if  you  look  at  the  mat- 
ter rightly.  For  I  have  known  many  people  who  have  welcomed  the 
dissolution  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage  as  the  laying  aside  of  a  burden. 
We  are  parts  of  a  perishing  creation,  and  only  receive  what  falls  to  us 
of  the  common  lot  Marriage  itself  is  a  suggestion  of  death,  since  it 
was  not  given  for  continuance,  but  is  the  plan  of  the  Creator  to  perpet- 
uate life  by  the  succession  of  the  race.  Nor  let  us  mourn  that  she  was 
so  soon  taken  from  us,  nor  envy  her  that  she  was  not  required  to  drink 
the  whole  cup  of  this  life's  sorrows,  but,  like  a  flower  in  full  bloom,  left 
us  while  we  still  loved  and  delighted  in  her.  Above  all,  let  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  draw  away  your  mind  from  brooding  over  its  grief, 
for  you  are  a  Christian,  and  live  in  the  hope  of  fiiture  blessings.  Let 
reason  shake  off  the  burden  of  sorrow,  and  take  thought  how,  for  the 
time  that  is  left  to  us,  we  may  so  live  as  to  be  well-pleasing  to  the  Lord.*' 
—  Ep.  801. 

These  letters  abound  in  historical  and  antiquarian  sugges- 
tions, as  might  be  expected  in  letters  not  written  for  the  mere 
sake  of  letter-writing,  but  to  meet  the  claims  arising  from  wide 
and  actual  relations  with  the  living  world. 

It  appears  from  Ep.  298  that  Priessnitz  must  relinquish  the 
honor  of  having  originated  the  water-cure.    There  was  an  in- 


*  Sept  translation  of  Frov.  xix.  14. 
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tion,  it  would  seem,  with  all  the  pretension  of  Grafenlwrg, 
fourtli  century.     Bn^iii  was  crideutly  no  convert  to  hj- 

dropalhy. 

"  I  iim  Burprised  that  llie  ilelusion  of  ibis  mun  lins  infectetl  yon,  aad 
you  hftve  comt  to  beliovo  in  tlie  efflwicy  alwimHy  Mcribe*!  lo  waier ; 
tlmt,  too,  while  there  is  no  subBtantiol  Uistimony  to  confirm  the  re- 
Thtre  is  not  one  of  those  who  have  b«en  there  who  has  received 
of  the  bodily  relief  he  hoped  for,  small  or  grcnt ;  unless  it  be  some 
lilllc  sUeviation  from  accidental  causes,  such  «a  men  often  find  from 
sleep,  and  other  processes,  from  the  mere  efficacy  of  the  Inwa  of  life. 
But  this  man,  renouncing  charily,  persuades  silly  people  to  ascribe 
effects  which  are  quite  accidental  to  the  efficacy  inherent  in  water. 
Experiment  will  show  you,  if  you  choose  to  make  it,  that  my  opinion 
is  right." 

Tbo  unperial  patronage  inaugurated  by  Constaiitiue  by  no 
means,  it  would  seem,  secured  Chriatiari  ministers  from  severe 
straits  for  tlie  meaus  of  support.  Ho  tipeoks  of  an  excellent 
and  very  able  man,  (whom  he  recommends  as  eminently  suit- 
able for  a  bishopric  to  wliich  a  friend  had  requested  him  to 
name  a  candidate,)  who  "  had  not  wherewith  to  got  his  bread, 
but  wove  out  a  subsistence  by  the  labor  of  his  bands."  This 
may  have  been  a  case  of  voluntary  poverty.  But  he  says  olso- 
wbere,  that  "  the  majority  of  tlie  numerous  body  of  the  clergy" 
of  Cfflsarea,  though  they  "  did  not  embark  in  merchandise, 
labored  in  the  sedentary  arts,  and  thence  obtained  the  means 
of  daily  subsistence." 

The  cheerful  tone  which  everywhere  pervades  this  corre- 
apondeuce  is  one  of  its  most  remarkal^lc  aspects.  Earnest  and 
strenuous  as  he  was,  sulTcring  too  from  almost  constant  bodily 
pain  and  weakness,  assailed  by  a  tempest  of  calumny  which 
never  scorned  to  slacken  till  at  Uis  death  it  changed  into  an 
equally  extravagant  and  indiscriminate  adulation,  feeling  all 
the  inconveniences  of  the  poverty  to  wtticb  he  had  voluntarily 
subjected  himself,  and  profoundly  alllictod  by  the  divisions  and 
calamities  of  the  Church,  the  hilarity  of  his  spirit  shines  out 
through  circumstances  of  the  deepest  gloom.  A  large  element 
of  his  cheerfulness  would  seem  to  have  been  a  humor  which, 
as  Gregory  says,  shed  a  fascinating  charm  over  his  conversa- 
tion, and  of  which  there  arc  many  traces  in  his  correspond- 

voL.  xc.  —  NO.  187.  34 
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ence.  ^^  I  put,"  he  says,  "  the  agreeables  and  disagreeables 
into  the  opposite  sides  of  the  scale,  and  when  the  latter  seem 
to  preponderate,  I  throw  my  will  into  the  better  side."  He 
tells  the  Neo-Csesareans,  (who  showed  a  singularly  bitter  and 
implacable  spirit  towards  him,)  that,  full  as  they  were  of  dis- 
sensions on  all  other  subjects,  they  were  unanimous  in  hating' 
him.  Vexed  and  afflicted  as  he  was  by  the  division  of  Cappa- 
docia,  he  cannot  suppress  a  joke  on  the  subject,  saying,  that 
"  the  imperial  project  of  dividing  Cappadocia  was  like  cutting 
in  two  a  horse  or  an  ox  with  the  expectation  of  making  two 
out  of  one."  Cassian  reports  that  a  Senator  named  Syncle- 
tins  proposed  to  adopt  the  life  of  a  recluse,  and  to  surrender  his 
property ;  but,  upon  further  reflection,  concluded  to  retain  a 
sufficient  provision  "  for  a  rainy  day."  "  Syncletius,"  said 
Basil,  ^^  you  have  spoiled  a  gentleman  and  not  made  a  monk." 
To  his  physician,  Meletius,  he  expresses  his  regret  that  he  can- 
not ^'  migrate  with  the  cranes,  and  escape  the  discomforts  of 
winter." 

A  better  and  more  abiding  source  of  cheerfulness  he  seems 
to  have  found  in  the  anticipations  of  that  ^^  long  and  ageless 
life,"  *  the  hope  of  which  animated  him  in  all  labor  and  cheered 
him  in  all  calamity. 

As  years  advance,  the  indications  of  increasing  suffering  and 
failing  energies  multiply.  He  speaks  of  "  long  diseases  urging 
on  to  the  inevitable  end,"  —  of  being  "  used  up  f  by  fever  and 
complaint  of  the  liver,"  —  "  oppressed  by  old  age,"  though  in 
years  he  scarcely  reached  the  prime  of  life.  He  closes  a  short 
note  by  saying,  "  I  have  just  enough  of  life  to  breathe."  To 
Amphilochius,  his  "  beloved  son,"  he  addresses  this  touching 
request :  "  I  entreat  you,  pray  first  of  all  that  the  Lord  would 
grant  me  release  from  this  burdensome  body,  and  that  he 
would  give  peace  to  his  own  churches." 

His  laborious  and  suffering  life  came  to  an  end,  before  he 
had  completed  his  fiftieth  year,  A.  D.  379.     His  last  words,  as 

*  fjLOJcpov  Koi  ay^p<a  alS>va. 

t  ^hiravrjd€is,  £p.  138.  LiTer-complaint  he  calls  his  **  old  affliction,"  which, 
he  says,  "  excluded  me  from  food,  drove  sleep  from  my  eyes,  and  held  me  on  the  con- 
fines of  life  and  death,  allowing  me  to  live  just  so  much  as  to  be  sensible  of  the 
pains  it  caused  me.**  —  Ibid. 


reported  by  Gregory,  wore,  '•  Iiito  Tliy  hands  I  commend  my 
Bpirit," 

Upon  tho  whole,  Basil  seems  justly  entitled  to  the  fame  of  a 
Christlau  hero,  —  liy  no  means  free  from  tlic  ascetic  trammels 
of  his  Uuie,  nor  untainted  by  those  incipient  tendencies  to 
wrong  which  were  afterwards  developed  into  such  enormous 
evils,  but  still  a  great  teacher  and  a  bold  confessor  of  Cliristian 
truth,  and  a  shiuing  example  of  Christian  virtue. 


Aet.  V.  —  Hours  with  the  EvangeUsls.  By  I.  Nichols, 
I>,  D.  In  two  volumes.  Vol,  I.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nich- 
ols, &.  Co.     1859.    8vo.    pp.  405. 

The  history  of  this  volume  has  a  peculiar  and  touching 
interest.  An  aged  clergyman,  after  a  successful  ministry 
extending  through  nearly  half  a  century  over  one  parish,  be- 
ing compelled  by  ill-health  t^  resign  his  charge  and  seek  a 
different  place  of  residence,  devotes  the  evening  tiftiligbt  of 
his  lite  to  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate  work  on  tlie  Gospels, 
which  should  be  at  once  a  record  of  his  own  faith  and  hope, 
and  an  affectionate  message  to  the  people  whom  he  bad  so 
long  served,  designed  to  impart  to  them  something  of  the  joy 
and  streugth  of  his  own  religious  convictions.  It  was  not  a 
task  to  bo  cai-elcssly  or  hurriedly  finished,  but  life  and  rigor 
were  vouchsafed  to  him  for  its  completion.  The  last  page  was 
written;  every  chapter  had  been  revised  and  pondered  over 
with  the  minute  and  loving  care  which  fears  an  omission  or  an 
erratum  like  a  sin  ;  and  then,  before  the  work  could  bo  pub- 
lished, tlie  prayer  of  Simeon  was  fulfilled.  The  old  servant 
was  called  homo  to  the  presence  of  the  Master  whom  he  had 
faithfully  served  while  on  earth,  and  tho  jjarting  message  to 
hia  former  congregation  comes  to  them  as  a  voice  from  beyond 
the  grave. 

Tlio  volume  is  modestly  entitled  "  Hours  with  the  Evange- 
lists " ;  but  it  is  the  fruit  of  loving  companionship  with  them 
for  months  and  years ;  it  is  the  ripened  and  winnowed  product 
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of  a  lifetime.  Its.  materials  were  evidently  accumulated  duiv 
ing  the  long  course  of  his  ministry.  The  opinions  are  those 
which  he  had  preached  and  defended,  the  arguments  and  illus- 
trations are  those  which  he  had  thought  out  and  expressed,  in 
the  long  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  his 
theological  studies  and  his  withdrawal  from  the  pulpit.  The 
task  of  his  retirement  and  old  age  was  only  to  select  them  and 
put  them  in  order,  to  give  the  finishing  touches  to  the  hus* 
banded  labors  of  nearly  sixty  years.  Whatever  may  be  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  book  which  has  such  a  history,  —  and 
we  shall  show  that  they  are  great,  —  the  reader's  highest  inter- 
est in  it  must  be  personal.  It  is  not  merely  a  summary  of  one 
branch  of  the  Christian  Evidences ;  it  is  also  personal  testi- 
mony, founded  on  long  experience,  to  the  authenticity  and 
value  of  the  narratives  of  our  Saviour's  life.  And  the  testi- 
mony is  entitled  to  full  credit ;  it  has  the  truthfulness  of  the 
voice  of  a  dying  man.  When  it  was  uttered,  there  was  no 
earthly  consideration,  no  personal  bias,  to  cause  it  to  diverge 
one  hair's  breadth  from  the  writer's  heart-felt  convictions.  It 
was  not  trammelled  by  professional  requirements  or  responsi- 
bilities ;  the  author  had  left  the  pulpit  never  to  enter  it  again. 
No  compiilsion  of  authorship  was  upon  him;  a  kind  Provi- 
dence had  made  his  circumstances  easy,  and  his  social  position 
was  one  of  entire  independence.  He  might  have  died  and 
made  no  sign.  K  his  fifty  years'  study  of  the  Gospels,  accom< 
panied  with  his  large  experience  of  the  practical  application 
of  them  to  his  own  life  and  that  of  others,  had  created  any 
misgivings  in  his  mind,  he  might  have  kept  them  to  himself, 
or  even  have  published  them  to  the  world ;  and  the  world,  re- 
specting his  spotless  life  and  ingenuous  character,  would  still 
have  called  him  an  honest  man,  probably  an  acute  and  able 
one.  But  he  was  not  content  to  keep  silence,  and  tlie  only 
record  which  he  could  bear  was  to  the  truthfulness  of  the 
books  that  he  had  studied,  and  which  had  furnished  all  the 
guiding  principles  of  his  life.  This  elaborate  work  expresses 
both  his  earnest  convictions,  and  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  rested. 

We  have  said  that  this  work  treats  of  but  one  branch  of 
what  are  technically  called  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 


lie  first  volume,  which  is  all  that  is  yet  published,  relates 
'  almost  exclusively  to  the  authenticity  of  the  record  and  the 
credibility  of  the  facts  naiTated  by  the  EvaDgolists.  The  test 
applied  consists  in  tho  intcraut  marks  of  trutlifulness,  tlie 
argument  being  founded  chiefly  upon  the  undesigned  coiuci- 
deuces  of  tlio  different  parts  of  the  narrative  with  one  another, 
and  upon  the  harmony  of  tho  whole  account  with  what  might 
be  GX|)ected  from  our  previous  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  from  the  course  of  this  world's  events  as  directed  by  an 
all-wise  and  all-morciful  ProWdenco.  What  may  he  called  the 
external  evidence,  or  the  historical  proof  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels,  U  put  aside  as  sufficiently  discussed  in  other 
works,  and  as  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  tlie  writer's 
plan.  Consequently  his  book  may  bo  regarded  as  a  compan- 
ion to  tho  study  of  the  Gospels  in  themselves,  being  founded 
altogether  upon  a  consideration  of  their  contents. 

Now  it  is  in  relation  to  precisely  this  portion  of  tlie  proofs  of 
Christianity,  that  the  considerations  and  arguments,  tlie  pei'- 
aonal  testimony  and  experience,  recorded  in  this  volume,  are 
most  needed  and  most  acceptable.  The  Gospels  contain  both 
a  system  of  doctrines  and  a  record  of  facts.  These,  it  is  true, 
mutually  depend  upon  and  support  each  otlier.  The  facts  ob- 
tain their  full  significance  only  in  the  light  of  the  doctrines 
which  accompany  them,  or  are  embodied  in  them ;  the  doc- 
trines, so  Cor  as  they  are  the  peculiar  products  of  a  revelation, 
—  that  is,  so  far  as  they  were  specially  revealed  to  man  he- 
cause  his  unaided  intellect  could  not,  or  did  not,  attain  to 
them,  —  can  be  corroborated  only  by  tho  facts,  and  have  no 
authority  or  validity,  often  no  meaning,  without  them.  He 
who  accepts  the  facts  must  accept  the  doctrines  along  with 
them,  whetlier  these  doctrines  are  susceptible  of  any  other 
proof  or  not ;  he  who  rejects  tho  facts  must  renounce  all  re- 
vealed doctrine  also,  and  Christianity  can  bo  to  him  only  a 
meagre  compend  of  vague  and  barren  speculations,  —  a  repe- 
tition of  tho  endless  doubts,  tho  perpetually  recurring  affirma- 
tions and  denials,  of  the  human  intellect  when  engaged  upon 
a  task  that  transcends  its  powers. 

We  insist  upon  this  jioint,  because  tlie  tendency  of  specula- 
ion  at  the  present  day,  whether  avowedly  philosophical  or  pro- 
34* 
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fessedly  theological  in  purport,  is  to  gire  the  name  of  Christi- 
anity to  a  series  of  abstract  propositions  respecting  the  datieB 
of  man  and  the  nature  of  God,  embracing  those  truths  only 
which  are  self-evident,  or  shine  by  their  own  light,  and  studi- 
ously  avoiding  or  rejecting  those  which  rest  upon  the  author- 
ity of  revelation.  We  have  come  to  be  suspicious  of  that 
much-abused  phrase,  ^^  the  spirit  of  Christianity,"  which  is  so 
often  applied  in  reprobation  or  defence  of  certain  practices  or 
opinions,  without  any  express  reference  to  the  recorded  declar 
rations  of  the  Saviour  or  his  Apostles.  Thus  vaguely  used,  it 
means  nothing  more  than  the  general  opinion  of  him  who 
utters  it,  that  the  doctrine  or  policy  which  he  advocates  either 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  directly  countenanced  by  the  revealed  word 
of  God.  Such  an  application  of  the  phrase  is  both  unfair  and 
inconsistent  on  the  part  of  him  who  makes  it,  as  it  is  an 
attempt  to  claim  the  authority  of  Christianity  when  it  happens 
to  be  in  his  favor,  by  one  who  would  openly  repudiate  such 
authority  if  it  were  cited  against  him,  or  merely  set  up  as  a 
rule  for  his  faith  or  conduct.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  thus 
understood  is  indeed  a  bodiless  spirit ;  it  has  no  definite  form 
or  outline,  it  is  recognized  only  when  specially  evoked  to  per- 
form a  service,  and  is  rejected  as  an  unreal  phantom  when  it 
comes  unasked  with  a  message  or  a  warning  from  on  high. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  such  abuse  of  language  is,  that  it 
is  an  indirect  homage  to  the  truth  and  value  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  made  even  by  those  who  do  not  recognize  its  claims 
to  obedience. 

The  great  danger  for  the  Christianity  of  most  men  pro- 
ceeds from  ignorance  rather  than  unbelief.  Tliey  have  no 
idea  of  their  religion,  except  as  a  system  of  doctrines  more  or 
less  complete,  which  might  have  been  proclaimed  as  truths 
of  pure  reason,  even  if  they  had  never  been  embodied  in 
life  and  conduct.  Some  may  have  studied  the  Scriptures, 
but  they  have  done  so  with  chief  reference  to  theological  dis- 
putes, to  extract  from  them  a  creed  or  the  refutation  of  a 
heresy,  Tlieir  studies,  at  the  best,  can  lead  only  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  scheme  of  spiritual  philosophy,  which  would 
still  be  true  even  if  it  had  not  been  taught  by  a  teacher  sent 
from  heaven.    It  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  the  whole  body 
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of  Christiaii  doctrine  is  right  and  excellent ;  and  it  is  practi- 
cally a  very  different  thing  to  say,  that  everything  wliicli 
we  conceive  at  the  moment  to  be  riglit  and  excellent  must, 
for  that  very  reason,  form  a  portion  of  the  ChriEtiau  doetrine. 
We  have  no  right  to  constnitit  our  own  theory  of  right  con- 
duct ostensibly  upon  Christian  foundations,  when  wo  have 
not  in  fact  given  up  our  cherished  opinions,  -convictions,  or 
prejudices  —  call  them  what  wo  may  —  on  a  single  point,  in 
obedience  to  the  direct  comnaands  of  the  Gos])el.  Li  one 
sense,  the  teachings  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Ajiostles  are  not 
complete;  they  do  not  coulaio,  and  wore  evidently  not  in- 
tended to  contain,  a  digested  system  of  ethics,  or  an  answer 
to  every  question  which  religious  curiosity  may  raise,  or  a 
solution  of  every  problem  in  casuistry.  But  they  are  almost 
invariably  de&uite  and  precise.  It  is  uot  ca^y  to  mistake 
the  meaning  of  any  iujuncljoa  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
however  diflicult  it  may  he  to  confonn  to  it  in  our  daily 
practice,  or  to  carry  it  about  with  as  as  a  monitor  in  every 
season  of  temptation. 

After  all,  tlie  difhculty,  or  the  hardship,  if  we  will  call 
GO,  lies  iu  the  requisition  of  submission  and  obedience. 
*oor  human  nature  is  stiff-necked  and  presumptuous ;  it 
'Onld  gladly  find  out  the  right  way  for  itself;  it  wants  no 
lide,  DO  prompter,  —  above  all,  no  master.  It  is  easy  to 
lid  our  assent  to  abstract  trutlis,  which  are  either  intui- 
ively  discerned,  or  are  supported  by  demonstrative  evidence ; 
rather,  since  belief  in  such  cases  does  not  depend  on  our 
wifl,  we  must  asseut,  whether  wo  will  or  no.  But  it  is 
tiot  so  easy  to  accept  a  definite  and  precise  rule  of  conduct, 
which  offends  our  pride,  rebukes  our  indolence,  or  even  startles 
our  reason,  —  to  accept  it,  we  repeat,  merely  on  the  authority 
of  one  who  clsums  our  obedience  as  a  ruler,  thougli  he  offers 
proof  that  he  is  divinely  commissioned  from  heaven  for  that 
very  purpose.  So,  too,  some  Christian  virtues,  according  to 
our  understanding  of  them,  ai-e  not  hard  to  practise.  It  is 
easy  to  indulge  in  glowing  but  vague  aspirations,  to  revel  in 
philantliropic  dreams,  to  resist  oppression,  especially  when  it 
lublea  us,  and  to  rebuke  iniquity  in  high  places,  when 
rebuke  gratifies  our  own  censoriousness,  or  envy,  or  ^itc 
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It  is  not  difficult  even  to  jrield  the  cheek  to  the  smiter,  when 
there  is  a  good  opportunity  to  take  credit  with  ourselves  and 
with  the  world  for  showing  a  martyr's  resolution  and  a  martyr's 
fortitude.  But  it  is  difficult  —  it  is  even  humiliating  —  to 
accept  upon  authority  truths  which  are  above  our  reason,  or 
are  too  large  for  the  intellect  fully  to  apprehend.  It  is  hard 
to  practise  this  very  form  of  humility,  or  to  love  our  enemies, 
or  not  to  judge  others,  or  to  be  patient  under  suffering  and  be- 
reavement, remembering  that  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn," 
or  to  believe,  though  we  have  not  seen  it,  that  a  man  rose 
from  the  dead,  and  afterward  ascended  to  heaven.  No 
wonder  that  men  strive  to  escape  from  the  evidence  that 
such  practices  and  such  beliefs  are  explicitly  and  authorita- 
tively enjoined,  and  that  the  facts  on  record  bear  out  the 
injunction  so  clearly  and  fully  as  to  leave  upon  ourselves  the 
whole  guilt  of  refusing  to  hear  and  to  obey. 

The  truth  of  Christianity,  then,  is  a  question  of  fact,  and 
the  whole  of  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  facts.  These  facts 
answer  a  double  purpose ;  they  lend  precision  and  deiinite- 
ness  to  our  faith,  and  they  furnish  the  evidence  of  that  faith. 
If  they  are  true,  our  religion  contains,  not  merely  a  series 
of  abstract  propositions,  but  a  collection  of  definite  and  con- 
crete truths,  full  of  meaning  and  vital  in  importance.  If 
they  are  true,  Christianity  is  "  an  historical  religion " ;  we 
fear  not  to  use  the  phrase,  though  to  many  ears  it  is  an  un- 
welcome one.  Christianity  not  only  has  a  history,  but  it 
is  a  history.  The  order  of  nature  was  interrupted  ;  the  usual 
succession  of  cause  and  effect  was  suspended ;  theA  was  a 
special  and  immediate  interposition  of  Infinite  power  and 
wisdom  in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  made  for  the  very 
purpose  of  breaking,  as  with  a  thunderbolt,  the  sleep  of  the 
world  in  indolence  and  sin,  and  teaching  men  the  way  of 
salvation,  because  they  could  not  find  that  way  for  them- 
selves. The  nativity  of  Christ  was  supernatural ;  his  being 
was  superhuman  ;  he  came  to  establish  a  kingdom,  which  was 
not,  and  is  not,  of  this  world  ;  he  announced  his  mission,  not 
merely  as  a  divine  teacher,  but  as  a  divine  ruler  and  judge. 
His  works  were  supernatural ;  at  his  command,  the  deaf 
heard,  the  lame  walked,  the  blind  received  their  sight,  the 
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ffiiids  and  waves  were  hushed,  and  the  dead  rose.  He  was 
put  to  death,  but  death  could  not  hold  him.  Ho  rose  from 
the  dead  ou  the  third  day,  and  before  he  ascended  to  heaven, 
he  promised  to  his  faithful  disciiJas  tliat  ha  would  be  with 
them  "  always,  oven  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  credibility  of  these  as- 
sertions, there  Is  no  mistaking  their  character  and  purport. 
They  are  embodied  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  they  constitute 
that  narrative,  and  if  thoy  are  not  true,  that  narrative  is  a 
fable  from  beginning  to  end.  They  ftre  facte,  historical  in- 
cidents, occurrences  having  a  definite  position  in  time  and 
epace ;  and  the  question  respecting  their  authenticity  is  an 
historical  qnestion,  —  as  much  so  as  that  which  relates  to 
the  life  and  death  of  Julius  Ciesar.  As  such,  moreover,  it 
must  be  decided  exclusively  by  historical  evidence,  including 
under  this  designation,  however,  the  internal  marks  of  tnitli 
or  falsity  in  the  narrative  itself.  He  who,  on  such  a  point 
as  this,  talks  about  intuitive  conviction,  the  belief  of  the 
heart,  or  the  natural  and  inborn  assent  of  human  reason  to 
truths  which  are  congenial  with  it,  uses  words  without  moan- 
ing, and  thereby  betrays  either  hopeless  confusion  of  thought, 
or  an  intention  to  mystify  his  hearers. 

But  our  religion  contains  also  an  aggregate  rather  than  a 
system  of  doctrines,  —  of  abstract  truths  and  didactic  precepts, 
which  vitally  aflbct  Uio  heart  and  life  ;  and  these,  it  is  urged, 
are  not  historical,  but  must  have  tlieir  own  peculiar  evideuce. 
Very  true;  but  these  doctiiues  become  Christian  doctrines- to 
him  only  who  accepts  them  on  the  authority  of  Christianity, — 
that  is,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  were  distinctly  taught 
by  our  Saviour  and  liia  Apostles.  If  accepted  on  any  other 
ground,  they  are  no  more  Christian  than  Pagan;  they  are  no 
more  to  be  referred  to  Jesus  Christ,  than  to  Socrates  or  Plato. 
They  are  not,  in  fact,  religious  doctrines  at  all,  but  propositions 
in  philosophy,  —  of  a  spiritual  philosophy  perhaps,  yet  one 
whiuh  is  altogether  humau  in  its  origin,  its  evidence,  and  its 
toudeucy.  The  derivation  of  the  word  religion  shows  its  power 
to  rctig-ale  or  to  bind  anew,  through  the  additional  authority 
which  every  doctrine  obtains  when  it  has  been  proclaimed 
from  heaven,  or  announced  as  the  teaching  of  the  Infinite  One. 
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Thus,  prayer  may  be,  as  some  have  taught,  an  intuitive  act,  or 
one  to  which  we  are  instinctively  prompted  by  a  sense  of  our 
own  feebleness  and  dependence,  even  if  we  know  not  any 
Being  to  whom  it  should  be  addressed ;  but  it  does  not  heh 
come  a  Christian  prayer,  if  it  be  not  an  act  performed  from  a 
sense  of  obedience,  or  because  Christ  taught  us  to  pray.  "  If 
Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith 
is  also  vain.  Yea,  and  we  are  found  false  witnesses  of  God*** 
Our  whole  faith  depends  on  this  fact,  this  miracle,  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  If  this-  fact  be  not  true,  Christianity  is  a 
mere  human  invention,  and  the  sooner  it  is  stripped  of  all 
claims  to  a  Divine  origin,  and  thereby  of  all  pre-eminence  and 
authority,  the  better. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  the  argument  in  Dr.  Nichols's 
book,  together  with  the  weight  of  personal  testimony  which 
it  brings,  is  directed  to  uphold  the  truthfulness  of  the  narra- 
tive of  our  Saviour's  life,  and  thereby  to  confirm  the  authority 
of  his  religion.  It  is  the  evidence  of  one  who  submitted  his 
own  life  to  that  authority,  who  studied  reverently  the  dictates 
of  the  religion  which  he  defends,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
speak  from  experience  of  its  practical  effects.  Those  only  who 
knew  the  late  Dr.  Nichols  personally  can  fully  understand  why 
we  urge  this  point  so  strongly,  —  that  the  substance  of  his  book 
derives  important  confirmation  from  the  character  and  life  of 
its  author.  The  sermon  lies  before  us  which  was  preached  at 
his  funeral  by  one  who  had  known  him  long  and  well,  both  in 
hia  mbiisterial  relations  and  in  private  society ;  and  a  brief 
extract  from  it  may  illustrate  our  meaning. 

"  His  style  has  often  reminded  me  of  St  Paul's,  in  its  union  of  cogent 
logic  and  fervent  devotion,  in  its  power  of  vitalizing  argument  by  appeal 
to  the  heart  and  conscience,  in  its  aiming  with  the  same  stroke  at  the 
intellect  and  the  affections,  and  in  those  wonderful  digressions  in  which 
the  main  subject  is  not  departed  from,  but  is  opened  out  in  new  and  un- 
expected bearings  and  relations,  and  from  which  the  return  is  made 
with  more  than  redoubled  force  of  conviction  to  the  leading  head  of 
discourse. 

"  All  who  knew  him  must  have  remarked  in  his  preaching,  and 
equally  in  his  conversation,  the  union  —  in  our  times  too  seldom  wit- 
nessed—  of  bold  thought  and  lowly  reverence ;  of  free  speculation  and 


childlike  docility;  of  the  indepenilence  whicli  could  call  nn  nmn  mnsicr, 
ami  implicit  trust  in  the  infiillibility  of  ibe  Tentlier  from  iieavpti :  of  ilie 
commanding  inlellect  which  made  all  within  its  influeuce  liis  pujiiU,  and 
the  simple  opcQ-heiirted  receptivity  with  which  he  loved  to  sit  at  llie 
feet  of  Jesus.  In  Ida  mind,  and  his  treatment  oi^  l.rulh  in  e\ery  depurl- 
ment,  all  science  and  learning,  like  the  wise  men  from  the  Enst,  brought 
gifts  and  paid  tribute  to  the  child  of  Bethlehem;  while  revclaiiuu  shed 
light  from  the  throne  of  God  on  all  elae  that  could  bo  known  or  reasoned 
upon,  enundated  the  comprehensive  laws  and  underlying  principles  of 
science,  struck  the  key-note  of  hopeful  speculation,  opened  the  path  of 
Buccessfiil  research,  and  was  the  source  and  sum  of  all  wisdom.  It  was 
ibus  that  he  saw  and  preached  Cbriat  in  all,  and  all  in  Christ. 

"  The  trails  which  I  have  named  as  belonging  to  his  sermons  were 
no  loss  manifest  in  his  social  tatercoiirse,  in  which  he  preached  al  least 
as  eloquently  and  powerfully  as  from  the  pulpit.  His  eacrcd  commis- 
sion from  his  divine  Master  was  never  forgotten,  or,  I  would  rather  say, 
never  thought  of,  so  naturally  and  with  so  modest  grace  sat  the  priestly 
robes  upon  him  ;  but  they  were  never  laid  aside.  No  man  could  have 
been  less  willing  lo  assome  aught  on  the  score  of  his  profession ;  but 
the  characteristics  of  the  Christian  minister  were  ingrained,  and  con- 
stituted his  personality :  he  could  not  but  preach  Christ.  In  the  ordi- 
nary flow  of  his  conversation,  how  often  have  we  seen  Ids  countenance 
illumined  with  a  light  not  of  earth,  eye  an^  brow  radiant  with  the  glory 
of  the  great  thoughts  lo  which  he  gave  utterance,  while  lo  ua  who  lis- 
tened it  was  as  if  an  angel  spake  ! 

"  Of  his  devotional  services  in  public  and  private,  we  who  have  heard 
\bem  can  never  losa  the  memory.  The  topics  of  these  prayers  bad 
a  wider  scope  than  I  have  ever  known  beside,  and  in  themselves  might 
often  have  seemed  more  appropriate  lo  a  sermon  than  lo  a  direct  ad- 
dress lo  the  Deily.  But  it  was  always  evident,  thai,  in  his  own  heart, 
iJiey  were  subjects  of  fervent  supplication,  ihankegising,  and  adoration, 
There  was  no  material,  however  wide  of  the  ordinary  themes  of  social 
prayer,  which  did  not  in  his  mind  spontaneously  assume  the  sanctity  of 
an  altar-gift." 

The  style  of  Dr.  Nichols's  work  is  eminently  clear,  terse,  and 
strong;  and  these  qualities  of  it  seem  to  emanate  from  his 
character  and  hahits  of  thought.  He  was  too  conscientious 
ever  Ut  give  eipressiou  to  any  sentiment  or  opinion  which  he 
had  not  previously  matured  with  the  utmost  care ;  and  then 
the  natural  simplicity  of  his  mind  led  him  to  utter  it  with 
frankness,  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  but  witli  all  the  ear- 
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nestness  of  profound  conviction.  From  the  general  Introduc- 
tion to  the  book,  which  occupies  the  first  seventy-five  pages  of 
it,  and  is  devoted  to  a  cursory  view  of  the  truths  and  evidences 
of  Natural  Religion,  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  of  the  prep- 
aration for  Christianity,  we  extract  two  brief  passages  as  speci- 
mens of  his  manner  both  of  thought  and  utterance. 

^  The  gospel  is  a  religion  of  facts.  It  deals  in  declarations,  promiBes, 
commands.  It  treats  its  blessings  and  its  laws  simply  as  facts,  recom« 
mends  them  as  facts,  and  leaves  them  as  facts.  It  enters  into  no  meta- 
physical proof  of  any  one  of  them.  It  takes  it  for  granted  that  its  prin- 
ciples are  deeply  seated  in  the  human  breast,  and  that  the  eye  that  will 
not  see  its  light  needs  not  to  be  illumined,  but  to  be  couched.  Nature 
presents  itself  to  us  in  a  similar  light.  In  the  relation  in  which  we  stand 
to  Universal  Providence,  of  the  finite  to  the  Infinite,  we  must  look  for 
realities  rather  than  for  reasons  in  the  general  arrangements  of  that 
Providence.  To  submit  and  conform  to  facts  is  the  great  law  of  our 
being. 

^  Now,  of  all  facts,  I  know  of  none  more  certain  than  religious  facts. 
Of  some  of  these,  I  feel,  without  a  shadow  of  misgiving,  that  they  are 
true,  and  I  ask  no  more  assurance  in  regard  to  them  than  I  already  pos- 
sess.   I  know  that  I  am  endowed  with  a  moral  nature.    I  am  sure  I 
have  a  sense  of  right  and  wi^ng.    I  am  conscious  of  a  religious  senti- 
ment   I  cannot  but  regard  the  universe  around  me  as  manifesting  the 
agency  of  an  Intelligent  First  Cause.     I  am  impressed,  beyond  any 
seeming  possibility  of  doubt,  by  the  general  reality  of  the  gospel  history  ; 
and  all  the  scepdcal  objections  to  particular  parts,  I  ever  meet  with> 
never  shake  my  conviction  in  this  regard.     And  yet  clouds  of  mystery 
invest  all  these  facts.     Still,  no  such  obscurity  rests  on  any  one  of  them, 
as  essentially  to  impair  my  conviction  of  its  reality.     What  shall  I  say, 
then  ?     I  will  let  fact  have  its  proper  weight,  and  mystery  its  proper 
weight,  each  according  to  its  own  particular  nature.     Now,  in  each  of 
these  instances  I  have  named,  the  fact  requires  action  on  our  part,  and 
the  mystery  does  not.     It  is  mysterious,  that  the  inborn  religious  senti- 
ment should  be  liable  to  so  much  perversion ;  but  this  mystery  demands 
no  action  ;  it  only  remains  a  shadow  upon  the  sentiment  itself.     It  is  a 
mystery,  that  the  belief  in  one  God,  infinitely  wise  and  good,  is  embar- 
rassed by  so  much  apparent  evil  in  the  universe ;  but  this,  again,  requires 
no  action.    The  miracle,  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  gospel 
history,  has   some  inscrutable  characteristics;   still,  it  is  an  inscruta- 
bleness  which  calls  for  no  action.     But  the  religious  sentiment,  on  the 
contrary,  is  essentially  active  in  its  demands.     So  is  tlie  manifestation 
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of  a  Supreme  liilelligenc«,  llie  Autlior  and  Ruler  orati,  tu  we  beholJ  U 
in  llie  order  luni  beauty  of  tiie  material  norlil  So  are  tlie  iliviiie  au- 
tliorilj  and  holy  prineifjles  of  Christianity. 

"  But  ia  not  lliia  an  anoraalou^s  ami  slmoge  coodition  of  tlun^  ? 

"  It  is  tliu  common  condiliou  of  all  lliingg  in  me  aud  about  me.  It  is 
a  fact  that  I  mu^  eat  to  live;  —  il  is  a  mystery  how  food  enables  mc  to 
live.  It  19  a  fact  tbnt  I  have  a  mind  promptlog  mo  (o  study.  lo  labor, 
and  to  perform  many  other  nets ;  —  but  what  a  mystery  ie  mind !  Let 
each,  I  repeat,  have  iu  ap[>rDpriate  influence :  the  uneradicable  fact, 
tlint  will  keep  its  bold  upon  my  mind,  and  master  every  scruple,  let  me 
do  all  I  can  to  prevent  it ;  and  the  mystery,  that  will  cling  to  thdt  fact, 
nolwiili  Stan  ding.  Lei  tree  and  parasite  grow  together.  I^t  fsn-M, 
which  deraontl  action,  produce  action.  Let  mysteries,  which  hang  their 
slifidows  about  my  menial  vision,  remain  ad  shadows  upon  my  mental 
viaiOQ.  Let  me  take  everything  va  it  if,  in  tbia  wonderful  exist£nce." 
-pp.i-6. 

The  distinction  which  is  here  illnatrated  with  so  much  sim- 
plicity and  force,  is  one  that  is  familiar  to  every  accurate  thinker, 
though  perpetually  lost  sight  of  by  sceptical  minds  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  rash  theorists  on  the  other.  It  may  be  enunci- 
ated as  a  general  principle  in  practical  logic, —  We  are  never 
entitled  to  uflirm  that  the  thing  is  not  so,  merely  because  we 
cannot  tell  how  it  is.  The  wisest  philosopher,  the  greatest  nat- 
uralist, cannot  tell  how  a  blade  of  grass  grows ;  but  we  arc  not, 
therefore,  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  H  does  not  grow.  I 
may  not  he  able  to  explain  how  the  will  is  free ; —  that  is,  how 
the  volition  &l)ould  be  determinate,  wlien  there  is  no  power  in 
the  motive,  or  in  anything  else,  by  which  I  am  determined  to 
will  one  thing  rather  than  another.  But  it  would  he  absurd. 
on  account  of  this  inability,  to  reject  the  direct  and  unmistak- 
able testimony  of  consciousness,  that  the  will  is  free,  and  the 
volition  is  determinate.  Hamilton's  philosophy  of  the  uncon- 
ditioned, which  is  now  attracting  so  much  attention  on  account 
of  the  learned  and  ingenious  application  of  it  by  Dr.  Hansel 
to  the  limits  of  religious  thought,  is  but  another  application  of 
the  same  principle.  Ttiis  philosophy  maintains,  that  on  all 
subjects  of  pure  metaphysics,  including  of  course  some  of  the 
higher  doctrines  of  theology,  we  must  believe  what  is  incouceiv- 
ablo,  or  impossible  to  thought ;  for  on  all  such  mattors  wo  are 
placed  in  a  dilemma  between  two  contradictory  propositions. 
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one  of  which,  because  they  are  contradictory,  must  be  true, 
while  both  are  inconceivable.  The  inference  is  inevitable,  that 
in  such  a  case  the  inconceivableness  of  a  proposition  affords  no 
presumption  whatever  that  it  is  not  true.  If  we  thrust  out  of 
the  field  of  belief  everything  which  we  cannot  understand,  we 
may  as  well  fold  our  hands  and  sit  down  in  hopeless  ignorance ; 
for  we  cannot  take  a  step  even  in  practical  life,  except  by  vio- 
lating our  own  principles. 

The  next  extract  from  the  Introduction  will  illustrate  the 
practical  wisdom  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  tlie  characteristics  of 
his  style. 

'*  But  the  Scripture  as  a  Light  is  perhaps  hardly  so  important  as  the 
Scripture  as  a  Power,  —  or  what  it  has  done  in  teaching  things  before 
unknown,  or  with  which  men  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted,  as  what 
it  is  always  doing  in  strengthening  a  sense  of  those  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  piety  and  virtue  which  are  received  by  all.  The  subjects  on 
which  the  most  able  interpreters  of  tlie  sacred  volume  have  displayed 
their  ingenuity  and  learning  are  but  shadows,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
pared with  those  eternal  verities  which  commend  themselves  to  every 
man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  Yet  while  these  require  no  crit- 
ical exposition,  they  do  stand  in  need  of  some  holy  enthronement,  some 
exterior  consecration,  to  insure  them  their  most  effectual  enforcement 
on  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  —  in  other  words,  a  Bible. 

"  Few  persons  think  absolutely  for  themselves,  on  any  subject.  A 
perfectly  individual  opinion  is  rare.  To  most  people  it  is  the  great  sayer 
that  makes  the  great  saying.  Washington's  Farewell  Address  is  a  no- 
ble body  of  political  wisdom ;  but  his  name  has  done  much  to  give  it  the 
estimation  it  enjoys.  When  the  Jews  were  filled  with  admiration  of  the 
instructions  of  Christ,  because  he  taught  them,  as  they  said,  '  as  one 
having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes,'  they  had  been  listening  to  one 
of  his  simplest  and  most  practical  discourses, — the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ; 
but  it  was  associated  in  their  minds  with  his  reputation,  his  miracles,  as 
well  as  with  the  mysterious  force  of  utterance  it  naturally  derived  from 
his  own  consciousness  of  his  divine  mission. 

"  Reverence,  therefore,  is  a  vast  moral  power.  Enlighten  it  as  much 
as  possible ;  —  this  will  be  one  of  its  best  safeguards  from  perversion, 
and  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  to  secure  for  it  a  permanent  place 
in  the  mind.  Enlighten  it,  I  say.  For  I  could  wish  no  child  of  mine 
to  be  the  slave  of  a  blind  and  passive  reverence.  The  sublime  senti- 
ment of  religious  veneration  I  would  have  associated  in  his  mind  only 
with  religious  truth.    I  would  have  him  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast 


wliich  is  goocL  Let  h'lm  see  every  juat  distinction  between  the  hu- 
Q  anJ  llie  Divine,  —  between  what  is  of  doubtful  and  whiil  is  of  cer- 
B  authority."  —  pp.  71     73. 

The  Introduction  to  the  work  is  followed  by  two  chapters  on 
EIjo  General  Coincidences  and  on  the  Characteristics  of  the 
Gospels.  Under  the  former  head,  the  author  lays  especial  stress 
upon  the  point,  that  Christianity  was  communicated  to  the 

jrld  in  an  historical  form. 

*  We  might  have  had  a  doctrinal  New  Testament,  without  any  nar- 
dl.  As  it  is,  we  have  four  difierent  narratives,  each  distin- 
guished by  the  characlerisUcs  of  artless  sinoerily,  and  where  the  feeling 
of  reality,  excited  hy  one  incident  after  another,  becomes  insensibly  as- 
sociated with  every  part,  and  the  futh  of  tlie  reader  is  an  accumulated 
impression,  resulting  from  the  successive  signatures  of  truth,  which  leave 
their  unconscious  effect  upon  his  mind  as  he  goes  along, 

"The  Gospels  abound  with  incidents.  The  Zend-Avesta,  the  sacred 
hook  of  the  Persians,  consists  mainly  of  mpllcol  speculations,  prayrrs, 
and  moral  sentiments.  The  Vedas,  the  holy  writing  of  the  Hindoos, 
are  made  up  of  invocations,  hymns,  maxims,  precept^',  and  e:(pltinalions 
of  mysteries.  The  Koran,  the  Bible  of  the  Molianimedims,  i.s  a  mass 
of  rhapsodies.  But  then  it  had  less  occasion  for  incidents  than  the  gos- 
pel documents.  Incidents  are  important  to  miracles,  by  atiaching  lo 
them  those  little  harmonies  of  circumstance  which  render  them  more 
striking,  and  by  which  their  reality  is  confirmed ;  but  Mohammed  did 
not  pretend  to  work  miracles.  Incidents  are  indispensable  in  all  biog- 
raphies as  indications  of  cliarocler.  They  arc  llie  theatres  of  cxaniplc, 
its  developmental  field.  A  trait  which  no  language  can  define,  eseept 
in  round  and  geneml  terms,  they  exhibit  in  its  most  delicate  lines,  its 
nicest  and  most  shadowy  touches.  But  the  Mussulman  docs  not  pro- 
fess to  hold  up  his  Inwgiver  as  the  model  of  a  fiiultiess  life.  The  gon- 
pel  does  so  hold  up  Jeans.  It  identifies  itself  with  him.  It  had  no 
choice  of  modes,  therefore,  in  which  to  come  before  the  world.  A  real 
life  must  make  facta  its  portrait,  and  rude  historians  must  make  facts 
their  pencil."  —  pp.  81-83. 

This  ia  clearly  and  admirably  stated,  and  the  contrast  is 

then  finely  illustrated,  in  {»oiut  of  practical  effect,  between 

au  artless  narrative  of  incidents,  and  a  series  of  propositions 

reepccting   abstract   truths.      Because  Christianity  has   been 

c  CGnturies  a  theme  for  discussion  by  learned  theorists  and 

lute  disputants,  because  systems  of  philosophy,  systems  of 
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ethics,  systems  of  theology,  all  in  their  most  abstract  form, 
have  been  founded  upon  it,  we  are  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,  that,  in  its  origin  and  its  most  characteristic  features, 
it  was  and  is  a  religion  for  the  multitude,  a  gospel  for  the 
poor  and  unlearned,  a  way  of  salvation  for  all  mankind ;  and 
as  such,  it  necessarily  assumed  a  narrative  shape,  for  in  no 
other  form  could  it  have  been  understood  and  reduced  to 
practice.  For  minds  which  have  not  been  trained  to  habits 
of  abstract  thought,  the  broad  generalizations  of  philosophy 
and  science  are  as  meaningless  and  inefficient  as  propositions 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  Our  Saviour  himself  recognized  this 
principle  when  he  so  frequently  inculcated  the  great  truths 
that  he  came  to  impart  under  the  form  of  parables.  Tliose 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Prodigal  Son,  tlie  Talents,  the 
Sower,  the  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard,  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
and  many  others,  have  brought  Christian  verities  home  to 
the  consciences  and  lives  of  millions  who  would  otherwise 
never  have  known  what  Christianity  meant.  And  if  this  re- 
mark is  true  even  of  the  apologue,  wherein  the  narrative  is 
a  mere  form,  a  vehicle  of  the  indwelling  truth,  how  much 
more  evident  is  it  of  the  actual  incidents,  the  story  of  our 
Saviour's  life.  Even  the  miracles  are  hardly  more  important 
as  evidences  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  than  as  illustra- 
tions of  his  purposes  and  character.  When  called  for  as  mere 
portents  or  marvels  by  a  sceptical  but  wondering  multitude, 
they  were  invariably  refused.  But  tlie  interference  of  Him 
whom  even  the  winds  and  the  waves  obeyed,  was  never  want- 
ing when  it  was  invoked  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  mendicant,  to  console  tlie  widow  for  the  loss  of 
her  only  son,  or  to  foster  the  timid  faith  of  one  who  was 
already  striving  to  believe. 

The  instinctive  craving  of  the  human  mind  for  the  definite 
and  particular,  even  the  tangible,  is  a  fact  which  may  mortify 
the  pride  of  intellect ;  but  it  is  one  which  Uie  moralist  and 
the  preacher  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of,  for  on  it  the 
whole  success  of  their  efforts  depends.  The  mind  can  no 
more  live  exclusively  in  the  region  of  pure  ideas,  than  the 
body  can  subsist  in  a  vacuum.  Rites,  ordinances,  institu- 
tions, symbols,  more  or  less  in  amount,  more  or  less  definite 
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and  tangible,  have  been  a  constituent  part  of  every  religion 
that  h|is  obtained  anything  like  general  acceptance  in  any 
country  or  age.  Bishop  Butler  remarked  .long  ago,  that 
"  the  form  of  religion  may  indeed  be  where  there  is  little  of 
the  thing  itself;  but  the  thing  itself  cannot  be  preserved 
amongst  mankind  without  the  form."  Here  in  great  part 
is  the  secret  of  the  invincibility  of  Romanism,  of  the  peculiar 
tenacity  of  its  grasp  upon  uncultivated  minds,  and  even  of 
the  large  accessions  which  it  has  lately  received  from  the 
English  Church.  Its  rich  symbolism,  its  numerous  obser- 
vances, its  sensible  representations  of  the  great  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity, satisfy  an  imperative  want  of  human  nature,  and 
buttress  the  faith  to  which  they  are  attached.  They  may 
be  purified  and  enlightened,  but  they  cannot  be  taken  away 
without  risking  the  safety  of  the  whole  fabric.  But  it  is  urged 
as  the  peculiar  glory  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  a  spiritual 
religion,  the  essence  of  which  is  faith,  and  its  practice  love,  — 
faith  being  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen."  It  is,  indeed,  spiritual  in  aim  and- 
tendency,  and  such  it  will  become  in  the  millennium.  Mean- 
while, for  frail  and  erring  man,  it  has  established  two  positive 
ceremonial  institutions,  consecrated  one  day  out  of  seven, 
raised  up  a  visible  Church,  created  a  ministry  or  priesthood. 
Without  these  concessions  to  human  weakness,  if  they  must  be 
so  called,  only  the  continuance  of  miraculous  powers  in  the 
Church  could  have  insured  its  final  triumph  over  Paganism. 

The  next  four  chapters  of  Dr.  Nichols's  work  treat  re- 
spectively of  the  Mythical  Theory  of  Strauss,  the  Harmony 
of  Miracles  with  Nature,  the  Uses  and  the  Credibility  of 
Miracles.  The  treatment  of  these  subjects  does  not  assume 
to  be  exhaustive  or  complete,  and  it  is  not  connected  with 
any  peculiar  theory  of  the  nature  or  purpose  of  these  grand 
interruptions  of  the  ordinary  working  of  God's  providence. 
The  author  dwells  more  willingly  upon  the  religious  than  the 
philosophical  aspect  of  the  questions  discussed,  and  the  prac- 
tical, didactic  character  of  his  remarks  and  speculations  appears 
throughout.  These  chapters,  though  not  deficient  in  unity, 
seem  to  be  essays,  or  a  series  of  practical  reflections  naturally 
suggested  to  a  pious  mind  i>j  the  wide  contrast  between  the 
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views  of  the  sceptic  and  those  of  the  belieyer.  The  Straussian 
theory  is  sufficiently  confuted  by  a  plain  and  commoQ-senBe 
view  of  .the  admitted  facts  in  the  case,  without  entering  into 
any  elaborate  exposures  of  the  monstrous  hypotheses  and  as- 
sumptions upon  wliich  this  extravagant  speculation  rests.  Tha 
simplicity  and  ingenuousness  of  the  Evangelists'  style ;  the 
shortness  of  time  between  the  death  of  ihe  Saviour  and  the 
lowest  date  which  can  be  assigned  to  the  publication  of  the 
Gospels,  leaving  no  sufficient  interval  for  the  slow  growth  of 
legendary  stories ;  the  striking  contrast  between  the  Hebrew 
anticipations  of  a  Messianic  triumph,  and  the  actual  ministiy 
of  a  sorrowing  and  crucified  Christ,  affi[)rding  no  incidents 
on  which  an  excited,  thorouglily  Jewish  imagination  could 
dwell  with  pleasure;  —  these  and  many  other  discrepancies 
between  tlie  requisitions  of  the  German  hypothesis  and  the 
proved  realities  of  history  place  the  former  beyond  the  range 
or  the  need  of  serious  confutation.  A  bald  summary  of  it 
sufficiently  exposes  its  extravagance  and  absurdity. 

The  author  treads  upon  more  familiar  and  more  pleasing 
ground  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  harmony  of  miracles 
with  Nature.  Without  entering  into  any  philosophical  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  of  causation,  which  would  trace  both 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural  to  the  same  source,  the  im- 
mediate action  of  the  Deity,  working  in  each  for  the  same 
end,  the  instruction  and  government  of  man.  Dr.  Nichols 
contents  himself  with  pointing  out  the  lower  analogies  and 
harmonies  between  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  and  the  ex- 
traordinary manifestations  of  infinite  power  and  goodness  com- 
bined. Ordinary  action,  he  remarks,  is  not  violated  when  it 
is  crossed  by  a  new  power  intervening  for  a  new  purpose. 
A  man  does  not  suspend  the  law  of  gravitation  when  he 
lifts  a  weight.  In  fact,  all  human  action,  considered  as  origi- 
nating in  free  will,  —  and  no  other  view  of  it  is  consistent  with 
the  direct  testimony  of  consciousness,  —  is  strictly  supernatural; 
that  is,  it  is  self-caused,  without  any  regular  antecedent, 
BO  that  it  refuses  to  be  classified,  or  reduced  to  any  of  the 
laws  which  describe  the  ordhiary  events  of  nature.  This  view 
has  been  expounded  at  length,  and  with  great  felicity  and 
eloquence,  by  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  Ijis  work  on  "  Nature  and 
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t  SuperiiaturaP'i  and  the  coiiici<i(mce  of  opinion  nn>1  argu- 

nt  umde  it  proper  for  Dr.  XichoU  to  state,  in  a  note,  tliat 
i   cIiaptQr  of  his  book,  haviDg  been   for  several  years  ia 

inuHcript,  web  already  in  the  bauda  of  ibe  priiiter   when 

,  Bushnell's  work  was  first  published. 

Tlio  chapter  on  the  uses  of  miracles  exhibits  forcibly,  and 
with  much  weight  and  beauty  of  iUusti-ation,  tboir  office,  not 
merely  as  evidences  or  means  of  conviction,  hut  as  aids  to 
practical  religion.  They  are  addressed  not  only  to  the  intel- 
lect, but  to  the  heart.  They  bring  the  Deity  near  to  man, 
eriuce  the  immediacy  and  paternal  character  of  Uis  goyeru- 
ment,  and  eliminate  the  frigid  Epicurean  conception  of  a  Crc- 
aUw  of  the  universe  whose  work  was  finished  at  the  creation, 
and  who  has  ever  since  stood  aiiido,  uncouconied  and  self-suffi- 
dent  iu  His  beatitude,  heedless  of  the  potty  concerns  and  fee- 
ble cries  of  an  insignihcant  race :  — 

"  Prob  sancta  Dcum  traoquilla  pe<^tora  pat-o, 
liu»  plofidum  ilpgunt  4Eyiim  viuuoiiue  serenam ! " 

The  only  idea  of  a  Divinity  who  can  be  the  object  of  a  re- 
ligion is  that  of  an  overruling  Providence ;  and  this  is  but 
another  name  for  a  worker  of  miracles.  Under  any  other 
doctrine,  prayer  has  no  purpose,  and  worship  no  meaning. 
L'Uow  far  God's  inlerpomiug  hand  is  introduced  in  human  aSaira,  is 
^nd  our  knowledge.  lu  secret  modes  of  inlerpo-iition  may  be  Cfon- 
tnl  and  innumerable.  Of  those  which  have  tieen  manifest  to  human 
observaiioD,  the  Gospel  is  lie  chief.  The  Palernnl  Mind  here  comes 
conspicuously  forili,  communicating  wilh  our  minds  in  the  exercise  of 
aiiiul's  appropriate  sovereignly  over  the  oi^nic  and  the  materiiU. 
»  "  Something  of  iho  same  kind,  only  upon  a  smaller  scale,  and  not 
?,  man  always  needa  and  always  enjoys,  ile  needs  consKuit  in- 
irsc  wilh  lite  minds  around  him;  and  here  are  spirituul  syrapa- 
ftlies  prejiared  for  him,  as  unfettered,  if  not  as  glorious,  as  those  of  a 
Bpeciul  revelniion  from  heaven.  As  I  said,  he  needs  this  inlL-rcourse. 
A  solitary  intellect,  surrounded  by  on  unchanging  regularity  of  Me- 
uiical  Nature,  would  seo  nothing  to  reflect  and  awalten  itself.  Mind 
0  the  life  of  mind." — p.  154. 

^Order  has  its  uses,  its  instructive  and  even  monitory  cITects 

WD  Iho  intellect  and   conscience.     But  an  absolutely  un- 

Virokon  order  tJirough  an  endless  series  of  years,  a  cycle  of 
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events  forever  repeating  itself,  unalterable  both  from  an  inhe- 
rent necessity  and  an  imperative  law  of  belief  which  rejects 
the  possibility  of  change,  is  one  of  the  most  repiilsive  and  ap- 
palling doctrines  that  philosophy  ever  framed.  Who  would 
willingly  take  up  an  existence  that  should  be  a  monotonous 
and  never-ending  routine?  God  does  not  so  deal  with  his 
creatures.  Infinite  variety,  no  less  than  perfect  order,  is  the 
law  of  the  universe.  Among  the  countless  organisms  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  no  one  individual  ever  exactly 
repeats  another,  though  the  two  may  have  sprung  from  the 
same  immediate  parent.  Each  is  individualized  by  difierences 
that  are  patent  even  t6  the  naked  eye.  It  would  be  as  great  a 
marvel  to  find  two  human  faces  precisely  alike,  as  to  find  one 
with  a  single  eye  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead,  or,  like  Argus, 
with  eyes  on  every  side  of  his  head.  And,  as  has  been  acutely 
remarked,  the  difierences  multiply  just  as  the  phenomena 
come  nearer  to  human  life  and  action.  Science  can  predict 
with  unerring  precision  all  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
for  a  century  hence ;  but  it  cannot  tell  which  way  the  wind 
will  blow  to-morrow  morning,  how  rich  will  be  the  next  har- 
vest, or  what  will  be  the  origin,  progress,  or  issue  of  a  single 
attack  of  disease.  Human  life,  taken  individually  and  not  in 
the  gross,  oSers  the  most  capricious  and  uncertain  of  all  phe- 
nomena. Absolute  uniformity,  then,  is  not  the  law  of  the 
higher  part  of  creation,  and  is  what  we  should  least  expect  in 
the  dealings  of  Providence  with  man.  The  conditions  of  health 
and  disease,  of  failure  or  success  in  life,  of  the  development 
of  character  and  genius  in  this  or  that  direction,  however  we 
may  attempt  in  the  aggregate  to  reduce  them  to  law  through 
the  rude  method  of  averages,  in  each  individual  case  escape 
all  rule  and  defy  prediction.  The  lunnan  mind  craves  the 
variety  Avitli  which  it  finds  itself  surrounded,  is  in  love  Avith  its 
own  idiosyncrasy,  and  in  its  own  freedom  sees  mirrored  the 
free  and  varied  action  of  the  author  and  governor  of  the  moral 
universe.  It  looks  for  miracles,  prays  for  them,  and,  whatever 
may  be  its  philosojihy  in  hours  of  indifTerence  and  repose, 
when  under  the  excitement  of  a  great  sorrow  or  a  groat  hope, 
believes  in  them.  Every  individual  birth  or  death  is  a  mira- 
cle, a  great  break  in  the  continuity  of  events,  to  those  who  are 
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most  nearly  concerned  with  it ;  and  to  them  it  often  preaches 
louder  than  any  sermon :  — 

<<  But  there  are  always  those  who  are  reluctant  to  believe  in  anything 
which  is  greatly  out  of  the  line  of  every-day  experience.  So  many 
centuries  ago!  In  Judaea!  By  Jesus  and  his  Apostles!  However 
susceptible  of  proof  these  Gospel  miracles,  they  observe,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  stand  alone,  —-  that  they  are  passing  strange.  And  is 
strangeness  so  very  foreign  to  reality  ?  There  are  strange  events  be- 
sides miracles.  All  along  in  the  pathway  of  history  there  are  chasms 
deep  and  startling.  It  requires  a  long  bridge  to  reach  the  isolated 
greatness  of  David,  Homer,  Shakespeare,  Washington.  Some  minds 
are  more  infrequent  than  the  prodigies  of  Scripture."-^ p.  184. 

We  might  dwell  much  longer  upon  a  work  which  is  so  rich 
in  suggestive  remarks  and  illustrations  as  the  volume  before 
us.  But  as  what  remains  depends  chiefly  on  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists,  and  consists  in 
great  part  of  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  to  which  justice 
could  not  be  done  without  many  and  long  citations,  we  must 
stop  here.  Apart  from  the  personal  interest  that  is  reflected 
upon  it  by  the  character  of  its  author,  the  book  itself  invites 
and  will  reward  diligent  perusal.  Equally  suited  to  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  its  contents  are  as  attractive  as  its 
exterior ;  and  this  is  saying  much,  for  in  point  of  mechanical 
execution,  in  sumptuousness  of  type,  paper,  and  presswork, 
hardly  any  American  publication  can  be  mentioned  which  is 
its  superior.  We  cordially  commend  it,  not  merely  to  pro- 
fessed students  of  the  subject,  but  as  a  household  book,  a  fam- 
ily companion  to  the  study  of  the  Grospels,  and  a  noble  monu- 
ment to  the  character  and  labors  of  its  author. 
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Abt.  VI.  —  Ah  Act  to  amend  the  Lav  relaling  to  Divorce  and 
Matrimonial  Causes.     20  and  21  Victoria,  Chapter  85. 

There  are  fev  persons  who  are  not,  or  have  not  been,  or 
hope  not  or  fear  not  to  be  married.  How  vast  tJie  numbers 
who  at  this  moment,  ia  use  a  simile  borrowed  from  a  Roman 
form  of  marriage,  wear  the  yoke ;  who  have,  as  Coelebs,  a 
cynic  fellow,  would  aay,  been  caught  ia  the  trap  ;  married  and 
settled  in  the  country,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  wished  the  dog 
were  that  bit  him;  married,  yet  unsettled  in  their  dedrcs  and 
aSections,  and  by  night  and  by  day  toiling  to  trace  the  thread 
that  has  so  mystically  tied  them,  and  so  perchance  untie  ft ; 
married  by  the  priest,  and  unmarried  by  the  magistrate  ;  mar- 
ried, and  secured,  by  the  safe  defence  of  that  institution,  in  the 
possession  of  all  that  life  can  yield  to  rational  expectation, — 
the  cliaste  and  tranquil  pleasures  of  the  fireside,  and  children 
in  whose  persons  those  pleasures  are  multiplied ! 

That  the  marriage  contract  sliould  not  be  dissoluble  at  the 
will  of  one,  or  even  both,  of  the  parties  to  it ;  that  no  mar- 
riage contract  should  be  recognized  by  law  or  tolerated  in 
practice,  except  that  which  purports  in  terms  to  unito  the  par^ 
ties  for  life ;  that  tJie  contract,  so  manifestly  important  to  the 
parties  tliemselvcs  aud  to  those  afterward  to  come  into  exist- 
ence, should  be  entered  upon  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and 
placed  upon  a  permanent  public  record  ;  that  the  wedding  pair 
should,  upon  making  the  contract,  JiiToko  the  sanction  of 
neaven,  and  seek  the  benediction  of  the  ministers  of  religion 
and  the  influence  of  holy  associations,  the  sight  of  the  altar  and 
the  shadow  of  consecrated  walls,  —  society  has  decided  to  be 
fit,  and  its  usages  in  these  particulars  do  not  retiuire  to  be  vin- 
dicated, nor  can  they  be,  nor  ought  they  to  be  disturbed.  Wo 
think,  too,  that  the  opinion  is  widely  established,  that  the  mai^ 
riago  contract  is  so  far  a  mutual  and  dependent  contract, 
that  the  violation  of  it  by  one  of  the  parties,  habitual,  gross, 
and  wilful  to  sucli  a  degree  as  to  destroy  the  peace,  or  to  en- 
danger the  life,  health,  or  reason  of  the  otiier,  and  thus  or  oth- 
erwise to  defeat  the  beiicficeut  ends  for  which  they  were  united. 
Justifies  the  suffering  party  in  claiming  the  interposition  of  the 


magistrate  with  a  view  to  its  tVissohition,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  dissolved,  or  at  least  loosGued  so  far  as  to  euable  the  BuSbror 
to  escape  from  the  miseries  which  it  occasions.  The  marriage 
contract,  tlie  instant  it  is  made,  creates  and  fixes  the  marital 
relation.  But  a  contract  or  engagement  to  become  husband 
and  wifu  at  a  future  time,  whether  certain  or  uncertain,  is  in- 
effectual to  bind  the  parties  to  perform  it  specifically ;  and 
without  something  further,  each  is  as  free  by  law  to  marry  any 
otlier  person,  as  if  no  such  mutual  engagement  had  been  made. 
Except  the  right  to  mourn  the  broken  vow,  and  except  the  im- 
perfect right  to  pecuniary  damages,  hereafter  to  bo  adverted 
to,  the  repudiated  party  is  without  relief.  A  space  for  repent- 
ance is  accorded,  as  well  by  law  as  by  the  conventions  of  soci- 
ety, between  the  vows  and  their  performance,  as  a  safeguard  to 
youth  against  the  impulses  of  that  season  of  life. 

Such  are  substantially  the  modern  opinions  and  usages 
which  regulate  tbe  contract  of  marriage.  But  tbeu'  formation 
has  been  gradual,  its  history  somewhat  cunous ;  and  a  glance 
at  its  more  important  pliases  seems  to  promise  at  least  some 
amusement,  and  is  rather  necessary  in  order  to  bring  into  their 
most  impressive  view  the  aim  and  effect  of  the  recent  acts  of 
tbe  British  Parliament  ou  the  subjects  of  divorce  and  of  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. 

"  Marriage  in  its  origin,"  Lord  Stowell  declares,  "  is  a  con- 
tract of  natural  law ;  it  may  exist  between  two  individuals  of 
different  sexes,  although  no  third  person  existed  in  the  world." 
"  In  civil  society  it  becomes  a  civil  contract,  regulated  and  pre- 
scribed by  law  and  endowed  witli  civil  consequences."  Selden 
declares  tliat  it  is  nothing  but  a  civil  contract,  and  no  more  an 
ordinance  of  God  than  any  other,  for  "  God  commands  me  to 
keep  it  when  I  have  made  it."  And  it  is  so  regarded  by  the 
law  of  nations.  It  requires,  by  the  practice  of  nations,  no  re- 
ligious rite  to  confirm  it,  and,  liito  any  other  contract,  may  be 
established  by  the  testimony  of  tliose  who  were  present  when 
it  was  made ;  it  may  be  proved  by  the  written  or  unwritten 
words  of. the  parties,  or  inferred  from  their  cohabitancy.  It  is 
not  necessarily  a  perpetual  contract.  The  patriai'chs  bought 
res,  and  from  tbe  ceremonies  of  coemption  and  of  re- 

tDcipatJon  it  may  reasonably  bo  suspected  that  the  early 
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Romans  botli  bought  and  sold  theirs.  A  tradition  of  the  Jews 
permitted  them  to  put  away  their  wives  without  cause,  and 
Jesus  did  not  forbid  them  to  do  it  for  the  cause  of  adultery. 
The  throe  ceremonious  marriages  of  the  Romans,  Confarrecb- 
turn,  Coemption^  and  UsCy  though  dissoluble  at  the  will  of 
either  party  by  the  performance  of  a  ceremony  only,  were 
deemed  too  strict  for  the  notions  and  habits  of  that  people 
under  the  Empire ;  and  had  given  place  to  a  connection,  in 
term?,  at  the  will  of  either  party,  and  dissoluble  without 
premonition  or  ceremony. 

These  loose  marital  connections  continued  in  practice  after 
the  Empire  became  Christian  ;  but  prior  to  that  epoch  a  difier- 
ent  idea  of  marriage  had  taken  origin  within  the  limits  of 
that  Empire,  and  had  become  established  in  the  usage  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  subjects.  It  was  derived,  as  to  its 
most  prominent  characteristics,  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
and  was  regulated  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church. 

Jesus  exhorted  his  disciples  on  the  subject  of  such  differ- 
ences as  might  arise  among  them,  after  trying  without  effect 
the  mild  expedients  becoming  the  relation  of  brethren,  to  ap- 
peal to  the  church,  as  a  final  measure ;  and  if  the  offending 
brother  should  neglect  to  hear  tlio  church,  then  to  "  let  him 
be  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican." 

The  Apostle  Paul,  long  afterward,  more  pointedly  addressed 
the  Christians  at  Corinth :  "  Dare  any  of  you,  having  a  matter 
against  another,  go  to  law  before  the  unjust,  and  not  before 
the  saints  ?  Do  ye  not  know  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the 
world  ?  And  if  the  world  shall  be  judged  by  you,  are  ye  un- 
worthy to  judge  the  smaller  matters  ? If  ye  have  judg- 
ment of  things  pertaining  to  this  life,  do  ye  sot  them  to  judge 
who  are  least  esteemed  in  the  church  ?  I  speak  to  your  shanae. 
Is  it  so  that  there  is  not  a  wise  man  among  you,  —  not  one  that 
sliall  be  able  to  judge  between  his  brethren?  but  brother 
gooth  to  law  with  brother,  and  that  before  unbelievers  ?  " 
.  Whatever  inference  is  justly  to  be  derived  from  this  text,  as 
to  the  progress  then  actually  made  in  organizing  the  court 
Christian  for  the  adjustment  of  all  matters  secular  arising 
among  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  it  is  certain  that 
before  the  conversion  of  Constantino  such  a  jurisdiction  was 
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firmly  established  by  the  convention  of  the  faithful,  and  that 
the  bishops,  personally  or  through  their  chancellors,  habitually 
administered  justice  in  their  consistories.  Spelman  declares 
that  these  courts  were  open  every  day,  not  excepting  the  Sun- 
day itself,  for  the  twofold  reason  of  contempt  for  the  supersti- 
tion of' the  Pagans,  who  could  not  transact  such  business  upon 
dies  nefastij  and  of  depriving  the  Christian  suitor  of  the  pretence 
that  the  closing  of  the  bishop's  court,  even  upon  one  day  in  the 
seven,  compelled  him  to  resort  to  the  heathen  forum,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  Apostle  Patd,  "  to  go  to  law  before  the  unjust, 
and  not  before  the  saints."  These  courts,  of  course,  adopted 
the  civil  law,  being  the  law  of  their  common  country,  as  the 
most  perfect  justice  in  the  adjudication  of  rights  arising  under 
it,  and  as  furnishing  the  forms  of  procedure  most  familiar  and 
convenient.  Thus  the  civil  law  became  the  most  bountiful 
nurse  of  tlie  canons,  which,  gradually  expanding  with  that 
element,  and  with  the  decrees  of  councils  and  episcopal  consti- 
tutions, became  a  highly  refined  and  artificial  system. 

The  canon  law,  the  law  of  the  general  Church  of  Christ, 
propounded  an  idea  of  the  marriage  tie  wholly  difierent  from 
that  which  supported  the  various  nuptial  forms  that  have  been 
described  as  used  and  practised  by  tiie  Roman  people  without 
the  Church.  It  asserted  marriage  to  be  a  religious  contract 
ratified  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  —  a  sacrament,  by  which  the  two 
were  mystically  and  indissolubly  united  in  one,  so  that  no 
earthly  power  could  sever  them,  and  even  death  itself  could 
not  annul  the  union  so  far  as  to  allow  the  survivor  to  con- 
tract marriage  with  anotlier.  To  this  extreme  idea  of  re- 
ligious sanctity  and  indissolubleness,  which  derives  counte- 
nance, as  was  supposed,  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  usages, 
were  added  many  refinements  borrowed  from  various  sources. 
From  the  civilians  the  ecclesiastics  took  their  highly  artificial 
definition,  "  Consortium  omnis  vitae,  humani  et  divini  juris 
communicatio,"  and  upon  it  established  the  dogma,  that 
marriage  could  not  subsist  between  a  Christian  and  a  Heathen, 
in  analogy  with  the  Roman  doctrine,  which  precluded  that  re- 
lation between  a  citizen  and  an  alien  not  admitted  to  their 
sacred  rites. 

Like  the  civil  and  the  Jewish  laws,  the  canons  distinguished 
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two  degrees, — marriage  proper,  or  that  which  was  contracted 
per  verba  de  presently  and  which  established  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife  from  the  instant  the  contract  was  made, 
and  espousals,  or  an  agreement  to  be  married  at  a  future 
day.  Both  of  these  contracts  were  recognized  as  sacred  ordi- 
nances, though  the  latter  was  dissoluble  by  the  agfeement 
of  both  parties  to  it.  But  if  not  so  dissolved,  it  could  be 
enforced  against  the  recusant  by  the  decrees  and  censures 
of  the  court,  —  was  effectual,  so  far  as  to  invalidate  an  actual 
marriage  contracted  in  derogation  of  it,  and  was  perfected 
by  cohabitation. 

Marriage  itself  was,  as  has  been  said,  indissoluble.  The 
ecclesiastical  court,  however,  assumed  upon  sufficient  ground 
to  decree  a  separation  of  the  parties  without  the  power  to  con- 
tract other  relations.  Tliey  also  assumed  to  inquire  whether 
a  marriage,  contracted  in  form  and  consummated  by  actual 
cohabitation,  was  in  fact  unlawful  by  reason  of  any  impedi- 
ments that  existed  at  the  time ;  and  if  so,  to  decree  accord- 
ingly for  the  good  of  the  souls  of  the  parties.  But  a  marriage 
of  this  description  was  valid  until  such  decree,  and  could  not 
after  the  death  of  the  parties  be  so  disturbed  as  to  make 
the  issue  illegitimate.  It  was  therefore  only  voidable,  and 
not,  as  the  second  marriage  in  a  case  of  bigamy,  entirely  void. 

UiK)n  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the  Etnpire  became 
Christian;  its  tribunals  ceased  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  faith- 
ful, and  the  Christian  courts  were  no  longer  required  for 
most  of  the  uses  for  which  they  had  been  kept  open.  Still, 
however,  they  were  retained,  and  a  matter  so  peculiarly 
Christian  in  its  origin  and  character  as  canonical  marriage 
continued  to  be  subject  to  their  cognizance.  They  asserted 
jurisdiction  in  certain  other  matters.  But  these  wore  matters 
of  inferior  importance,  or  else,  as  in  the  case  of  admiuistror 
tion  and  probate  of  wills,  their  claim  of  jurisdiction  was  dis- 
allowed by  the  laws  of  the  Empire. 

Two  centuries  and  a  half  of  imperial  protection  and  of  secular 
honor  had  done  somewhat  to  extend  and  consolidate  the  body 
of  the  Church,  and  the  successors  of  the  "  fishers  of  men  ** 
spread  their  net  for  kings  and  kingdoms.  Augustine  and  his 
associates,  as  ambassadors  of  the  pontifical  court,  negotiated 
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with   the   Saxon  kings  of  England   their  conversion   to   tlie 
^£liurch  and  acc«s»ion  to  tlic  system  of  Europe.     With  the 
^■ith,  they  brought  the  leai'nlng,  institutions,  and  jurispru- 
^ftnce  of  the  Contineut,  to  animate  aud  adorn  the  bald  and 
^Hjgid  organizatiou  of  the  Saxons.     Those  who  carried  thither 
^fte  new  order  of  things  remained  there  to  nurt>o  it.     The 
^Hshops,  Uiercfore,  liad  seats  assigned  them  in   the  Witeiio- 
^^mote,  and  assisted  the  eai'b   to  Iiold   courts  in  the  coun- 
ties.    Among  Uie  tilings  thus  introduced  into  Britahi  were 
tithes,  and  the  obsorvanco  of  Siuidajr  and  tlie  othei-  solemn 
^biys  uf  the  Church.    Wills  and  testaments,  vrhicli,  according 
Hb  Tacitus,  were  tfnknown  to  the  ancient  Germans,  and  which, 
Hk  the  earliest  day  when  wo  know  them  to  have  been  in  use 
^n  England,  resembled  those  of  the  civil  law,  aud  were  wholly 
free  from  the  restraints  of  the  feudal  laws,  were  also  probably 
introduced  at  this  time ;  while  to  the  already  docoroiis  nup- 
tial j-egulations  and  practices  derived  from  the  Germans  of 
Taeitus.  were  added  the  refinements  which  the  canons  had 
already  established,  and  which  have  liecn  adverted  to. 
H   Wilham  the  Conqueror  made  numerous  changes,  and  al- 
fnough  the  bis)io]]s  retained  their  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Hhey  wero  severed  from  the  county  com'ts  and  restricted  in 
^K^r  jurisdiction  to  special  matters.      Wills  and  testaments 
^bd  the  distribution  of  the  goods  of  intestates  wero  assigned 
Hpf  tlieir  jurisdictiou,  perhaps  because  the  custom  of  tcstamen- 
lary  bequest  was  brought  by  thum  into  the  realm,  and  this  aud 
cognate  matters  wero  governed  consequently  by  the  canonical 
rules   derived   from   tlio   civil   law.     For   like   reasons,   they 
acquired  cognizance  of  cases  relating  to  sacred  persons  and 
things,  and  otfences  of  a  spiritual  nature,  or  such  as  wore 
supposed  to  affect  the  soul,  to  violate  in  a  special  manner  Or 
degree  tlie  conscience  of  the   offender,  and   to   outrage   the 
Church.     Persons  embraced  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
Christian,  and  therefore   exempted   from   that  of  the   king's 
court,  were  monks,  nuns,  and  all  tlie  secular  clergy ;  singers, 
or  such  as  chanted  the  sacred  ritual  on  solemn  days ;  readers ; 
door-keopors  of  the  churches,  exorcists,  whose  office   it   was, 
by  solemn  imprecations  and  the  use  of  holy  water,  to  drive 
away  malignant  spirits;   acolj-tes,  whoso   humble   duty   was 
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merely  to  furnish  wax-lights  for  the  altars  ;  and  grave-diggers. 
Against  these,  the  process  of  the  king's  courts  was  ineffectual ; 
for,  upon  claim  made  by  the  ordinary,  they  were  always  sur- 
rendered to  him  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Church.  These  courts  had  also  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  churches  and  cathedrals,  monasteries  and  other  relig- 
ious houses,  hospitals,  chuchyards,  and  even  fields  distin- 
guished by  the  crosses  of  knights  templars.  Into  these  sacred 
places  the  king's  courts  could  not  obtrude  their  process  nor 
their  officers,  and  the  fugitive  from  secular  justice  was  there 
safe.  Marriage  and  its  accessories,  legitimacy,  divorce,  money 
due  on  marriage  contracts,  and  espousals,  were  also  included 
in  the  category  of  sacred  things,  and  finally,  all  promises  being 
binding  upon  the  conscience,  the  ofTence  of  lesio  fidei  was  dealt 
with  for  the  good  of  the  oflFender's  soid.  Tithes,  first-fruits, 
and  oblations  belonged  also  to  their  jurisdiction.  They  took 
cognizance,  too,  of  a  large  list  of  ofiences,  such  as  blasphemy, 
idolatry,  heresy,  disturbance  of  divine  worship,  simony,  perjury 
and  subornation  of  perjury  in  an  ecclesiastical  court,  dilapi- 
dations, and  retaining  money  promised  in  commutation  of 
corporal  penance. 

For  the  enforcement  of  their  decrees,  and  for  the  punishment 
of  oflFenccs,  these  courts  had  no  power  but  by  means  of  spirit- 
ual censure,  excommimication,  and  the  like,  which  indeed 
were  ordinarily  sufficient.  But  in  the  failure  of  these,  there 
remained  the  writ  of  significavit  issuing  out  of  the  king's 
court,  on  receiving  which  the  sheriff  took  the  hardy  offender 
into  custody,  and  held  him  till  the  Church  was  satisfied  by  his 
submission  and  penance. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the  immu- 
nity of  things  sacred,  having  attained  their  greatest  extent  in 
England  about  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  began  to  be  gradually 
curtailed  as  the  common  law  arose  from  its  jejune  and  rudi- 
mental  condition.  The  sanctuary  which  protected  the  fugitive 
from  the  harsh  proceedings  of  the  secular  courts  was  unne- 
cessary when  these  courts  became  competent  themselves  to 
throw  around  the  accused  the  protection  of  the  laws.  Learn- 
ing, that  might  have  prejudiced  its  possessor  before  an  unlet- 
tered forum,  ceased  to  be  pleadable  to  the  .jurisdiction,  as  the 


jutlgos  became  learned  ;  and,  in  short,  tlie  refinements  vhiclt 
tlie  king's  crjurls  Iwrrowed  by  degrees  fVum  tbe  civil  and  canon 
laws  enabled  tliem,  by  like  degrees,  to  assume  and  to  discharge 
the  functions  wliicb  the  miniBters  of  tliose  fai-  more  recondite 
and  thorough  systems  of  law  wore  for  &  long  period  alone 
competent  to  discharge. 

Two  important  subjects  of  jurisdiction,  besides  soma  of  sec- 
ondary conacquencc,  were  retained  by  the  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nals, until  tbe  passage  of  the  statutes  that  have  been  referred 
to,  namely,  marriage  and  its  incidents,  and  tbe  probate  of  wills 
and  administration  of  estates;  and  it  remains  for  us  to  resume 
the  synopsis  of  the  history  of  opinion  and  practice  connected 
with  the  lirst-named  of  these  subjects. 

Originally,  and  until  the  time  of  Innocent  UI.,  near  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Church  appears  to  have  pre- 
scribed no  form  or  ceremony  for  contracting  marriage.  Its 
courts  assumed  to  inquire  whether  the  contract  had  been  made, 
and  if  it  had,  they  held  the  parties  to  tbe  just  and  legal  con- 
sequences of  it.  In  England,  it  is  said  tliat  "  tlie  man  came 
to  the  house  where  the  woman  inhabited,  and  carried  her  with 
him  to  his  house,  and  this  was  all  the  ceremony."  "  But  a 
cotuicil  in  the  pontificate  of  that  Pope  required  that  all  mar^ 
riagos  should  be  celebratod  in  facie  Ecclesim,  that  is,  in  tlie 
presence  of  a  person  of  the  Church  in  holy  orders.  Mai-riages 
not  80  celebrated,  liowever,  were  never  for  that  cause  held  to 
be  void  by  the  English  courts  Christian,  but  were  simply 
deemed  irregular,  and  the  parties  were  compelled  by  ecclesias- 
tical censures  to  renew  the  eontract  before  the  priest.  An 
irregular  marriage,  moreover,  could  never  bo  admitted  in 
proof  as  the  foundation  of  a  claim  in  those  courts. 

A  question  was  much  debated,  whether  an  irregular  maiv 
riage,  not  followed  by  cohabitation,  should  prevail  as  against  a 
subsequent  one  contiactod  with  a  different  party  in  presence 
of  the  Church,  and  consummated,  A  statute  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  eflect  to  the  latter  :  hut 
this  was  repealed  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  in  conformity 
with  the  doctrine  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  with  the 
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opinion  of  the  best  jurists.  But  the  law  of  Henry  VIII.  pre- 
vailed until  a  recent  day  in  Ireland,  upholding  the  second 
marriage  if  followed  by  cohabitation,  against  the  first,  cele- 
brated even  in  facie  Ecclesice. 

But  the  Council  of  Trent  was  never  recognized  by  the  king's 
courts  in  England,  where  the  matter  has  always  been  considered 
independently  of  the  decrees,  and,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
forms  prescribed  in  a  series  of  statutory  provisions  beginning 
with  the  act  of  1752,  remains  as  it  was  in  ancient  times.  Con- 
sent constitutes  the  marriage,  and  may  be  proved  like  other 
facts.  Thus  dower  and  courtesy,  with  the  other  ordinary  civil 
consequences,  attached  as  well  to  the  marriage  of  dissenters  as 
to  the  regular  ecclesiastical  contract.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
Scotland,  which  coimtry  never  adopted  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  whose  laws  required  no  ceremony  to 
confirm  the  contract  of  marriage. 

In  several  of  the  States  of  the  Union  in  which  no  statutes 
had  been  enacted  to  regulate  the  matter,  the  law  has  at  differ- 
ent times  been  judicially  declared  in  conformity  with  that  of 
Scotland.  The  subject  was  lucidly  discussed  in  an  opinion 
pronounced  by  the  late  Judge  Woodbury  in  the  Superior  Court 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  which  it  was  held,  that  no  intervention 
of  priest  or  magistrate  was  required  to  render  a  marriage  con- 
tract valid,  and  to  endow  the  contract  with  its  civil  conse- 
quences. New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  probably  other  States, 
recognized  the  same  general  law.  In  Massachusetts,  the  sev- 
eral statutes  which  had  been  made  from  a  very  early  period  on 
the  subject,  and  which  will  presently  be  referred  to,  were  held 
to  be  not  merely  directory,  and  a  marriage  was  decided  to  be 
invalid,  though  the  consensus  et  concubitus  were  proved,  there 
having  been  no  magistrate  or  minister  present  and  taking 
ofRcial  cognizance  of  the  contract. 

During  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  disor- 
ganization of  the  national  Church,  justices  of  the  peace  per- 
formed the  marriage  ceremony,  and  an  act  of  Pariiamcnt  after 
the  Restoration  confirmed  the  contracts  so  made.  The  Puri- 
tans in  New  England  naturally  adopted  the  radical  principles 
that  prevailed  in  England,  and  an  ordinance  was  passed  in 
1646  wliich  limited  to  magistrates,  and  to  persons  elected  in 
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towns  for  tlmt  purpose,  the  power  of  solemnizing  mar- 
Tliis  remained  in  force  about  fifty  yearB,  when  another 
ordinance  was  enacted,  extending  that  power  to  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  These  ordinances  were  in  substanco  re-enacted 
by  the  Legislature  of  MaBsachueotts  in  1787. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Quakers,  wlio  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  had  celebrated  their  marriages  with  the  forms  prescribed 
by  their  own  faith,  iilthough  not  authorized,  but  actually  for- 
bidden by  law,  became  alarmed  by  a  question  that  arose  as  to 
their  legal  effect  and  validity.  The  possibility  of  their  having 
l)een  wholly  void,  which  certainly  derives  countenance  from  a 
decisiou  of  the  Supremo  Court  subsequently  pronounced,  and 
to  which  wo  have  already  adverted,  was  too  serious,  and  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  was  procured  for  their  confirmation. 

Espousals,  as  we  have  said,  were  a  promise  to  marry  at  a 
future  day,  and  never  required  any  ceremony.  They  might 
be  ratitied,  say  the  canons,  by  an  oath,  a  pledge,  a  writing,  or 
a  kiss.  The  binding  force  of  the  engagement  was  recognized 
in  an  imperfect  degree  by  the  Jews  and  by  the  Romans,  from 
whichsoever  source  the  canons  may  have  derived  it.  Joseph 
*'  had  a  mind  to  put  away  privily "  Mary,  to  whom  he  was 
espoused ;  and  the  Komau  gallant  had  only  to  send  his  sweet- 
heart the  short  message,  Cotulilionc  tud  non  utor,  "  I  do  not 
insist  ou  your  engagement,"  and  it  was  at  an  end.  But  the 
Church,  as  has  been  said,  held  these  engagemejits  sacred,  and 
would  compel  tlie  parties,  by  the  usual  means,  to  keep  them 
gpccifically.  This  power,  as  well  as  that  of  requiring  the  par- 
ties to  celebrate  or  renew  an  actual  marriage  in  facie  Ecclesia, 

taken  away  by  the  marriage  act  of  1752. 
But  the  binding  force  of  a  mutual  promise  of  marriage  was 

ignized  at  an  early  day  in  the  secular  courts,  and  tliere  is  a 
case  reported  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  "  A  woman 
in  London  had  given  to  the  plaintiff  flattering  words  equipol- 
Itnlia  to  a  promise  of  marriage ;  and  by  that  means  he  had 
delivered  to  lier  money  and  other  things ;  and  she  had  caused 
the  plaintiff  to  retain  counsel  for  her,  and  to  travel  about  her 
auits  in  chancery  ;  and  afterwards  the  woman  refused  to  marry 

,  but  married  another."    Suits  of  this  kind  seem,  however, 

to  have  been  of  familiar  occurrence ;  for  in  1G98  a  ques- 
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Hon  arose  wheflier  they  could  be  maintained,  since  the  parti< 
had  their  remedy  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  It  is  supetp- 
fiuous  to  say,  that  they  have  since  been  common  both  in  Eng^ 
land  and  in  this  country,  and  that  juries  are  directed  to  take 
into  view  the  fortune  of  the  delinquent  party  in  awarding 
damages. 

The  dogma  of  the  canons  which  assigned  to  the  marriage  tie 
its  character  of  indissolubleness  for  causes  supervening  after 
its  formation,  was  extended  in  early  times  to  the  prohibition 
of  second  nuptials.  But  this  was  gradually  relaxed  or  limited 
to  special  cases,  though  it  had  not  so  wholly  disappeared  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  YI.  but  that,  in  the  scheme  for  the  reformft* 
tion  of  the  canons  proposed  at  that  time,  provision  was  ex- 
pressly made  for  the  allowance  of  second  marriages.  The 
same  dogma  rendered  impossible  the  dissolution  of  the  bond 
of  matrimony  for  the  criminal  conduct  of  either  party.  But 
for  unchaste  or  cruel  behavior,  rendering  the  cohabitation  of 
the  parties  insufferable,  the  canons  allowed  only  a  qualified 
separation,  called  a  divorce  from  bed  and  board,  sending  back 
the  severed  pair  upon  society  in  the  anomalous  condition  of 
'^  a  wife  without  a  husband  and  a  husband  without  a  wife." 
Such  was  the  nearly  unvarying  practice  from  the  earliest  times 
till  the  act  of  the  present  sovereign,  during  all  which  period 
no  divorces  were  granted  but  by  acts  of  Parliament  for  the 
cause  of  adultery,  nor  by  Parliament  even  for  the  adultery  of 
the  husband. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  earliest  legislation  and  practice 
in  this  country,  and  even  in  laws  still  in  force  in  many  cases, 
one  or  lioth  of  the  divorced  parties  are  precluded  from  marry- 
ing again;  so  thoroughly  engrafted  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Puritans  and  their  descendants  were  these  opinions. 

In  Scotland  the  law  has  long  been  otherwise ;  in  the  plan  for 
the  reformation  sketched  by  Cranmer  as  the  head  of  a  commis- 
sion created  for  that  purpose  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
whicli  has  already  been  referred  to,  it  was  provided  that  the 
crime  that  has  been  mentioned  should  constitute  a  cause  of 
divorce  a  vinculis ;  and  such  is  believed  to  be  the  law  in  all 
the  States  of  the  Union  in  which  legislative  provisions  have 
been  made. 
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During  the  first  five  hundred  years  of  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth, it  is  said  that  there  were  no  divorces,  though  the  laws 
made  provision  for  them.  It  is  easy  to  infer  from  this  tradi- 
tion, that  such  occurrences  were  rare.  It  is  certain  that  they 
became  afterward  extremely  frequent.  The  tendency  in  the 
modem  states  of  Europe  has  been,  to  relax  the  strictness  of 
the  canons  in  this  particular,  and  in  some  this  has  been  car- 
ried to  an  extent  that  has  called  forth  very  severe  animadver- 
sions, as  imperilling  domestic  security  and  faith,  and  indeed 
the  entire  social  fabric.  But  in  some  of  the  United  States, 
legislation  has  advanced  almost  as  far  in  the  same  direction  ; 
and  the  principle  seems  to  have  prevailed,  that  a  state  of  facts 
which  afibrds  ground  to  conclude  that  a  marriage  has  ceased 
to  yield  to  the  parties  and  to  society  the  benefits  for  which 
marriage  is  designed,  constitutes  a  sufiicient  cause  for  dissolv- 
ing it,  and  for  permitting  the  parties  to  form  new  and  more 
propitious  connections  if  possible.  It  is  not  perhaps  extrava- 
gant to  say,  that,  in  premising  the  various  states  of  facts  under 
this  category,  the  lawgivers  of  our  country  have  emulated  the 
astuteness  with  which  the  canons  sought,  in  the  articles  of 
affinity,  spiritual  cognation,  precontract,  and  like  prevenient 
causes,  the  means  to  annul  connections  which  parties  had  felt 
to  be  intolerable,  but  which  the  theory  of  the  law  pronounced 
indissoluble. 

Against  this  tendency  here  and  abroad  to  mitigate  the  strict 
and  ancient  quality  of  the  marriage  bonds,  sages  have  pro- 
tested, as  being  the  consequence  of  a  relaxed  morality,  and 
as  leading  to  further  degeneracy.  On  the  question  thus  raised, 
it  would  bo  unphilosophical  at  this  day  to  form  or  to  enforce 
opinions  by  reasoning  a  priori.  Prom  the  facts  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, whether  Roman  or  modern,  divorces  have  become  by 
degrees  of  more  and  more  frequent  occurrence,  and  laws 
have,  in  both  cases,  yielded  to  the  force  of  opinion,  and  have 
becfli  so  modified  as  to  afford  increased  facilities  for  procuring 
them. 

We  think  there  may  be  room  for  doubting  whether  this 
sign  or  concomitant  of  refinement  in  manners  should  neces- 
sarily be  set  down  to  the  account  of  degeneracy  in  morals. 
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The  materials  for  the  history  of  domestic  maimers,  which 
are  of  course  more  scanty  as  we  recede  into  the  less  refined 
epochs,  will  hardly  authorize  us  to  decide  whether  the  griev- 
ances and  scandals  then  submitted  to  by  parties  indissolubly 
joined  were  greater  or  less  than  those  which,  in  later  periods, 
have  demanded  a  relaxation  of  the  marriage  tie  ;  and  whetheir 
a  state  of  things  for  which,  in  the  advanced  phase  of  civiliza* 
tion,  society  has  demanded  and  obtained  a  remedy,  in  the 
earlier,  being  deemed  remediless,  produced  the  ordinary  evils 
of  despair. 

We  are  too  much  accustomed  in  this  country  to  r^ar^ 
laws  as  the  fruits  of  opinion  and  of  the  public  morals,  —  to 
attach  very  great  consequence  to  them  as  affecting  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 

**  The  real  hardened  wicked 
Wha  hac  na  check  but  human  law, 
Are  to  the  few  restrictct " ; 

and  in  a  like  proportion  are  those  who  are  actually  affected 
by  the  laws  in  question,  or  indeed  by  any  laws  formed  for 
the  enforcement  of  personal  morality  or  the  protection  of 
public  decorum.  Upon  the  enactment  of  a  new  law,  adapted 
to  the  relief  of  a  class  of  conjugal  infelicities,  a  fresh  crop  of 
divorce  cases  appears  in  our  courts;  but  we  think  that  no 
attempt  has  been  made,  with  even  partial  success,  to  show 
that  these  laws,  even  when  carried  to  the  utmost  extreme 
of  latitude  yet  attained,  have  perceptibly  affected  the  aspect 
of  society.  Divorces  are  still  rare,  even  where  least  infre- 
quent. 

A  series  of  acts  of  Parliament  of  the  20th  and  21st  of 
the  present  Queen  had  for  one  object  the  taking  away  from 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  all  their  jurisdiction  in  cases  matri- 
monial, testamentary,  and  concerning  the  administration  of 
the  effects  of  intestates,  and  to  vest  that  jurisdiction  in  lay 
tribunals  constituted  by  law  for  that  purpose.  Thus  the 
Church  parted  with  the  much  diminished  remnant  of  an  office 
strictly  secular  in  its  nature,  which  it  had  held  since  the 
Saxon  conversion.  But  this  was  practically  of  no  further 
importance,  than  to  transfer  from  the  Church  to  the  Crown 
the  appointment  of  the  judges  clothed  with  the  jurisdiction ; 


for  the  bishops  themselves  had  little  to  do  with  the  huslness 
of  their  courts,  which  lias  been  for  maoy  years  transacted 
by  their  ofhcilds  or  delegates,  —  using  each  of  these  terms 
with  a  niottuiiig  somewhat  broader  than  the  technical  one. 

A  more  important  object  was  to  empower  certain  of  the 
newly  croatcd  tribunals  to  decree  a  judicial  separation  at  the 
instance  either  of  the  husband  or  the  wife.  Tliis  decree  may 
be  obtained  for  the  cause  of  adultery,  cruulty,  or  two  years' 
desertion.  It  restores  tho  wife,  in  general,  to  the  civil  capaci- 
ties and  rights  of  a  single  woman,  but  docs  not  allow  either 
party  to  contract  another  marriage.  Tlie  act  provides  also 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  matrimony  at  the  instance 
of  the  huslmud,  uiHjn  proof  of  simple  adultery ;  or  upon  the 
wife*s  petition,  on  the  proof  of  adultery  accompanied  with 
such  cruelty  as  would  of  itself  furnish  ground  for  a  judicial 
separation,  or  accompanied  with  bigamy  or  incest.  In  case 
of  the  husband's  petition,  the  adulterer  may  be  made  a  party ; 
and  the  action  of  crim.  con.  is  abolished ;  for  this  party  may 
bo  required  by  the  proceeding  to  [jay  costs  and  damages. 
For  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  setting  the  parties  wholly 
free,  application  must  be  made  to  a  court  comprising  some 
of  the  principal  law  dignitaries  of  tlie  icingdom  ;  but  a  ju<1ge 
of  assize  may  hear  and  determine  an  appUcation  for  a  judicial 
separation.  Tlie  act  contains  also  a  provision,  by  which  a 
wife  who  has  been  deserted  by  her  husband  may  obtain  the 
control  of  property  subsequently  accruing  to  her  by  her  own 
industry  or  otherwise,  so  that  neither  the  husband  nor  his 
creditors  can  appropriate  it. 

In  conformity  with  the  established  usage  of  Parliament  to 
grant  divorces  only  upon  the  application  of  the  husband,  this 
act,  it  will  bo  seen,  distinguisbes  the  adultery  of  tlie  wife, 
which  is  made  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage, from  that  of  the  husband,  which  furnishes  ground  for  a 
judicial  separation  only,  unless  accompanied  with  facts  that 
give  peculiar  aggravation  to  the  offence.  Opinions  have  lieen 
CKpressed  by  many  writers,  and  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  conversa- 
tions detailed  by  his  biographer,  which  give  countenance  to 
s  distinction.     It  is  one,  however,  not  generally  recognized 

I  regarded  iu  the  legislation  of  these  States,  whicli,  we 
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believe,  uniformly  attaches  the  same  consequences  to  the  of- 
fence, whether  committed  by  the  husband  or  the  wife. 

These  acts  were  passed  in  the  midst  of  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  upon  the  various 
subjects  embraced  in  their  purview.  In  particular,  the  pro- 
vision which  they  make  for  the  protection  of  the  acquisitions 
of  married  women  was  framed  with  reference  to  exigencies 
of  a  distressing  character  then  brought  prominently  into  no- 
tice, and  which  were  supposed  to  demand  a  much  greater 
relaxation  of  the  rule  of  the  common  law  merging  in  the 
husband  the  civil  being  of  the  wife,  with  all  her  chattels 
and  the  usufruct  of  her  lands.  The  statute  has,  however, 
stopped  far  short  of  disturbing  that  rule,  which  some  of  the 
admirers  of  the  common  law  point  out  as  one  of  the  safe- 
guards of  domestic  purity,  harmony,  and  order,  and  which 
they  boast  has  preserved  English  society  at  an  elevation  very 
far  above  that  of  the  Continent,  where  the  principles  of  the 
civil  law  prevail,  keeping  the  property  of  the  husband  and 
of  the  wife  distinct,  admitting  possible  conflict  of  interests 
between  parties  who  should  have  but  one  interest,  and  afford- 
ing her  who  has  devoted  herself  to  obedience  facilities  un- 
known to  the  severe  usages  of  England  for  escaping  from 
her  state  of  subordination,  and  indeed  for  dictating  terms. 
The  statute  has  in  this  respect  stopped  far  in  the  rear  of 
points  attained,  in  the  course  of  reform,  by  some  of  the  legisla- 
tures  of  these  States,  where  more  constant  and  violent  fluctu- 
ations in  property  and  business  than  prevail  in  the  old  coun- 
tries have  been  supposed  to  create  the  need  of  further  legal 
protection  to  the  fortunes  of  married  women  than  formerly 
existed. 


.  Vn.  —  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasvri/,  commu- 
^Hicntiriff,  in  Answer  to  a  Resolution  of  the  Senate,  a  Report 
thawing'  the  Amount  expended  and  the  Progress  viade  in  the 
loast  &irvet/.  Senate,  35th  Congress,  2d  Isession.  Ex- 
icutire  Document,  No,  6. 


E  have,  on  two  preTious  occasions,  introduced  tlie  subject 
of  the  Coast  Survey  of  the  United  States  to  our  readers  :  first, 
with  a  view  to  make  it  generally  known,  and  afterward  to  aid 
in  securing  it  from  a  change  of  plan,  or  of  administration, 
which,  if  accomplished,  would  have  lessened,  if  not  destroyed, 
its  usefulness. 

On  tlie  first  of  the  occasions  referred  to,  we  gave  the  early 
history  of  the  undertaking,  and  described  the  difficulties,  dan- 
gers, and  delays  with  which  it  was  attended ;  we  explained  its 
merit  and  utility  ;  and,  without  enlarging  upon  the  purely  sci- 
entific and  technical  parts  of  geodesy,  we  aimed  to  show  that 
the  geodetic  is  the  only  method  by  which  the  survey  of  an  ex- 
tended region  of  country  can  he  safely  conducted,  and  thus 
that  it  was  entitled  to  tlie  cordial  support  of  the  government 
find  the  country.  The  second  notice  of  the  Coast  Survey  to 
which  WG  here  refer  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
it  against  attacks  which  threatened  its  character,  rather  than  its 
existence ;  and  then,  also,  it  was  necessary  to  say  something 
conceniing  trigonometrical  surveying,  in  order  to  prove  that 
there  are  no  cheap  and  rapid  expedients  by  which  to  produce 
tliosc  resiilts  that  are  the  rewards  only  of  profound  learning  and 
patient  labor. 

Eighteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  of  these  papers 
was  written,  and  now  wo  resume  the  subject,  not  to  support 
tlic  Coast  Survey,  but  to  record  its  achievements ;  not  to  defend 
science,  hut  to  show  how  fully  science  can  vindicate  itself,  when 
it  is  allowed  full  scope  for  its  development. 

Previously  to  1844,  owing  to  circumstances  long  since  buried 
in  tlie  past,  the  Coast  Survey,  though  it  was  iu  active  opera- 
tion from  the  year  1832,  had  not  been  free  from  embarrass- 
menl,  having  had  to  struggle  not  only  with  the  difficulties  nat- 
urally attending  the  setting  on  foot  so  great  an  enterprise,  of 
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which  the  advantages  were  not  immediately  apparent,  but  also 
with  difficulties  pertaining  to  its  internal  organization,  which 
afiectcd  its  atmosphere  somewhat  like  a  ^^  continual  dropping 
in  a  very  rainy  day."  Birt  sixteen  years  of  unremitting  suc- 
cessful labor  have  wholly  altered  tlie  aspect  of  its  affairs.  The 
grateful  task  is  before  us  of  placing  under  the  observation  of 
our  readers  some  of  the  results  which  justify  Sir  Roderick  Im- 
pey  Murchison  in  saying,  in  his  address  before  the  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  that  "  the  very  efficient  manner  in  which 
the  Coast  Survey  of  the  United  States  is  conducted  by  Profes- 
sor Bache  could  not  fail  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  perfect 
exemplifications  of  applied  science  of  modern  timesj^  and  in 
speaking  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendent  as 
"  encyclopaedias  of  great  value."  This  task  we  shall  perform 
briefly. 

The  actual  progress  of  this  enterprise  is  in  a  great  measure 
told  only  by  statistics.  The  number  of  sheets  in  its  geograpli- 
ical  register,  lK)th  of  topographical  and  hydrographical  draw- 
ings ;  the  extent  of  its  triangulations  in  squai*e  miles ;  the 
number  of  its  various  astronomical,  magnetic,  tidal,  and  other 
observations ;  its  calculations  and  reductions,  its  written  records 
in  all  its  manifold  departments ;  its  engraved  plates,  and  printed 
and  published  maps ;  —  all  these,  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  amount  of  money  expended,  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  furnish  the  means  of  testing  its  working  capacitj', 
and  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  fidelity  and  industry  of  its 
agents.  But  views  based  upon  statistics  merely,  and  i>reseiited 
in  arithmetical  and  tabular  forms,  though  precise  and  deter- 
minate, are  not  very  attractive  to  the  general  reader.  We 
propose,  therefore,  to  take  a  more  popular  method  of  exhibit- 
ing the  gradual  expansion  of  the  Coast  Survey  to  meet  the 
rapidly  increasing  demands  upon  its  labors  ;  and  subse(|uoiitly 
to  point  out  some  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  un- 
forced co-operation,  resulting  from  the  execution  of  its  strict 
duties,  that  has  grown  up  between  this  institution  and  other 
l)ranches  of  science,  as  also  of  art, — which  last  Mr.AVorcester  in 
his  great  Dictionary  has  justly  defined  to  be  "ai)plicd  science," 
and  not  something  "  opposed  to  science,"  as  it  is  defined  by 
other  lexicographers. 
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The  death  of  the  former  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Pur- 
vey, Mr.  Hassler,  occurred  in  1843;  and  during  the  same 
year,  by  direction  of  Congress,  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the 
SuiTcy,  and  for  its  organization,  was  prepared  by  a  board  of 
officers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  in  which  plan  the  scientific 
methods  employed  by  Mr.  Hassler  were  fully  recognized  as  the 
proper  basis  of  the  work,  while  the  details  of  its  execution 
were  carefully  systematized  and  improved  by  the  experience 
of  the  preceding  ten  years.  The  death  of  the  gentleman  who 
alone  had  controlled  the  operations  of  the  Survey  up  to  this 
time,  the  reorganization,  the  accession  of  a  new  Superintend- 
ent, and  the  rapid  extension  of  our  territorial  limits,  ensuing 
almost  immediately  after  Professor  Bache's  appointment,  all 
combined,  gave  rise  to  an  entirely  new  state  of  things,  and 
created  an  epoch  from  which  are  dated  the  changes  that  have 
given  to  the  Coast  Survey  its  present  reputafton  of  being  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  modern  applied  science. 
It  was  most  fortunate  for  the  coimtry  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Hass- 
ler's  learning,  ability,  and  suitable  preparatory  education,  was 
present  to  give  a  right  dii*ection  to  the  views  of  the  government 
when  the  Coast  Survey  was  founded ;  and  no  notice  of  the  work 
to  which  he  remained  faithful  through  thirty-five  years  of  va- 
ried fortunes  ought  to  omit  a  passing  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory  and  services.  It  was  equally  an  advantage  to  the 
Survey  that  it  found  in  his  successor  one  not  only  fully  quali- 
fied for  the  post  by  previous  pursuits  and  by  natural  endow- 
ments, but  one  who  was  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  active, 
vigorous  enterprise  which  was  requisite  to  meet  the  demands 
of  Congress  and  the  country. 

The  earliest  step  towards  a  more  comprehensive  scheme  of 
operations  was  to  divide  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  sea-board, 
including  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  into  nine  sections,  comprising  a 
nearly  equal  extent  of  shore-line,  with  the  intention  of  prose- 
cuting the  work  separately  and  simultaneously  in  as  many  of 
these  sections  as  the  appropriations  would  permit. 

Previously,  the  work,  proceeding  eastward  and  southward 
from  a  single  base,  measured  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island, 
had  been  confined  to  a  few  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  States, 
and  had  embraced  no  other  inland  waters  than  Long  Island 
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Sound  and  its  harbors,  the  waters  connected  with  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  Delaware  Bay  and  River.  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  original  purpose  to  continue  the  same  lines, 
measuring  occasional  verification-bases,  and  thus  to  proceed  by 
regular  and  unbroken  connections  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  coast.  We  say  this  without  censure  :  it  was  the  method 
adopted  in  the  great  European  trigonometrical  surveys.  The 
ordnance  survey  of  England  was  begun  sixty-nine  years  ago ; 
the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Scotland  has  already  occupied 
more  than  fifty  years;  and  it  required  twenty-two  years  to 
complete  the  survey,  even  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Ireland. 
On  the  Continent,  the  application  of  this  lente  ac  paulatim 
principle  is  quite  as  conspicuous.  The  surveys  of  Prance 
have  been  in  progress  nearly  a  century ;  those  of  Russia,  more 
than  thirty  years ;  those  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  other  states, 
from  thirty  to  scanty  years  ;  and  they  are  all  still  incomplete, 
and  in  some  cases  suspended.  These  facts  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  order  to  make  a  right  estimate  of  the  efiect  of  a  change 
of  plan,  by  which  the  operations  of  the  Survey  could  be  carried 
on  just  as  many  times  as  fast  as  the  increased  number  of  sec- 
tions ;  that  is,  nine  times  as  fast  before  the  acquisition  of  Texas 
and  California,  and  eleven  times  as  fast  subsequently  to  their 
accession.  Nor  does  this  statement  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
new  views  contained  in  the  first  report  of  the  present  Superin- 
tendent. By  the  division  into  sections,  not  only  were  the  fields 
of  work  multiplied,  but  the  difierent  processes  of  the  Survey, 
so  far  as  not  incompatible  with  one  another,  were  to  be  carried 
on  simultaneously ;  and  further,  the  preference  was  to  be  given 
to  those  processes  which  circimistances  might  render  the  most 
desirable. 

Each  section  being  made  the  scene  of  operations  which  for 
a  time  were  to  be  independent,  the  preliminary  step  was  to 
measure  new  bases.  As  the  triangulations  extended,  these 
bases  became  bases  of  verification  for  the  adjoining  sections. 
Thus  the  greatest  latitude  was  allowed  for  the  selection  of 
sites  for  bases,  and  for  the  most  favorable  disposition  of  the 
triangles ;  and  at  this  present  time  the  combination  of  many 
sections  has  united  most  parts  of  the  Eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States  into  one  comprehensive  scheme  of  triaugulation. 
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The  adaptation  of  this  mode  of  enlarging  the  work  to  the 
Southern  coast  formed  one  of  its  chief  recommendations.  The 
inaptitude  of  that  level  region  for  triangles  with  lai-ge  sides 
was  apparent  without  the  trouble  of  a  reconnoissancc,  and  it 
was  a  question,  started  early  in  the  history  of  the  Survey,  how 
this  obstacle  was  to  be  overcome.  The  most  obvious  expedient 
was  that  employed  in  the  northern  section  of  the  great  merid- 
ional arc  of  India,  where  it  crosses  the  flat  territory  of  the 
Doab.  Costly  edifices  of  masonry,  with  walls  five  feet  thick 
at  the  base,  and  two  at  the  summit,  are  erected  at  each  of  the 
principal  stations,  and  their  height,  about  fifty  feet,  is  sufficient 
to  command  a  view  above  the  vegetation.  Such  expedients 
were  in  accordance  with  the  former  progress  of  the  Survey, 
which,  advancing  in  two  directions  from  a  central  base,  was 
necessarily  slow.  The  value  of  permanent  and  conspicuous 
structures  of  masonry  to  designate  points  of  primary  trian- 
gulation  is  not  underrated;  but  as  a  substitute  for  these, 
the  Coast  Survey  avails  itself  of  light-houses,  churches,  and 
other  prominent  and  durable  constructions.  Fortifications 
have  been  very  serviceable,  not  only  for  this  purpose,  but 
for  planes  of  reference.  These  objects  are  not  necessarily 
occupied  as  stations,  but  are  observed  upon,  from  surround- 
ing positions,  so  as  to  be  embraced  in  the  network  of  trian- 
gulation,  and  compose  a  part  of  it.  In  general,  temporary 
means  of  elevation  have  been  employed,  such  as  the  high 
tripods,  with  independent  stands  for  the  instruments,  first 
used  in  Delaware  Bay  by  the  distinguished  surveyor  and 
hydrographer,  Mr.  Edmund  Blunt,  the  senior  assistant  of  the 
Survey  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

The  plan  of  carrying  on  the  operations  simultaneously  in 
numerous  distinct  sections  (making  so  many  separate  concur- 
rent surveys)  involved  the  necessity  for  the  greatest  attain- 
able accuracy,  without  which  the  ultimate  junction  of  the 
sections  would  have  led  the  assistants  to  whom  were  assigned 
the  subordinate  triangulations,  on  coming  to  the  end  of  their 
work,  to  exclaim,  "  What  profit  hath  he  that  hath  labored  for 
the  wind  ?  " 

The  measurement  of  the  base  line,  which  is  the  starting  line 
or  first  side  of  the  network  of  great  triangles  composing  the 
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fundamental  basis  of  the  Survey,  is  a  labor  requiring  as  much 
as  any  other  a  philosophical  regard  to  minute  details,  and  long 
previous  preparation.  Upon  its  correctness  depends  the  value 
of  all  that  follows.  This  measurement  is  obtained  from  the 
frequent  repetition  of  small  measures :  the  problem,  therefore, 
is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  all  errors  from  the  small 
standards,  and  to  ascertain  and  allow  for  those  errors  which 
are  imavoidable. 

The  principal  source  of  error  is  change  of  temperature. 
The  lines  measured  by  the  same  bar  in  winter  and  in  sum- 
mer might  differ  very  materially  in  nominal  length.  The 
difference  in  the  original  base  of  the  Coast  Survey,  thus 
measured,  might  be  about  twenty  feet,  and,  by  a  rough  esti- 
mate, an  error  of  twenty  feet  in  this  place  would  amount  in 
one  of  the  largest  triangles  to  about  one  tenth  of  a  mile. 
Next  to  accuracy,  expedition  was  to  be  regarded,  simply  be- 
cause the  number  of  measurements  was  so  much  increased. 

Leaving  out  of  the  account  the  two  preliminary  bases  meas- 
ured by  Mr.  Hassler  in  1817,  there  have  been  nine  principal 
base-lines  measured  since  1832,  one  of  them  by  Mr.  Hassler 
himself,  and  three  by  Mr.  Hassler's  apparatus,  consisting  of 
an  assemblage  of  four  iron  bars,  each  two  metres  in  length. 
The  successive  contacts  of  these  bars  in  the  process  of  meas- 
urement were  optical,  and  made  under  a  powerful  micro- 
scope ;  while  thermometers  laid  along  the  bar,  and  touching 
it,  furnished  the  arguments  for  corrections  for  temperature 
according  to  experiments  previously  conducted  and  tabu- 
lated. Excellent  results  were  obtained  by  this  means ;  but 
the  process  was  inexpressibly  tedious,  and  the  corrections  for 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  iron  bars  would  now  be 
regarded  as  approximations  only.  To  secure  despatch,  and  to 
reduce  the  multitudinous  errors  arising  from  variations  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  in  respect  to  heat,  the  present  Superin- 
tendent applied  the  principle  of  compensation  to  an  apparatus 
constructed  in  the  office  of  the  Coast  Survey,  under  his  direc- 
tion. 

Measuring  bars  upon  the  compensating  system  were  first 
used  by  Colonel  Colby  in  Great  Britain,  and  afterward  by 
Mr.  Borden  in  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  this  State.     On 
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I  present  occasion,  however,  a  priuciple  not  before  applied 
s  introduced  in  reference  to  the  dimeiisioua  of  the  bars.  It 
Eftf  be  thus  staled.  Bars  of  brass  and  iron  of  the  same  di- 
kensioiis  will  not,  owing  to  their  different  degrees  of  conduct- 
;  power  and  specific  Iicat,  boat  equally  iu  equal  times ;  and 
Blcrcfurc,  while  changes  of  tempeiature  are  iu  actual  progress, 
i  system  ceases  to  be  compensating,  although  it  finally  be- 
1  when  the  changes  cease,  and  the  temperature  is  uni- 
form tliroughout  the  system.  Tliis  Mr.  Bache  corrected  by 
giving  to  tlie  bars  a  coating  that  mode  them  absorb  equally, 
and  by  proportioning  tlio  seclioiis  to  each  other,  so  that  boUi 
would  have  the  samo  temperature  during  variable  tempcrar 
tures  of  the  atmosphei-o.  To  do  this  satisfactorily,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  direct  esperiments  upon  the  materials  of 
the  bars  themselves,  after  having  first  arranged  tbem  approxi- 
mately by  means  of  the  numbers  from  the  books. 

i  bars  (tied  in  sets')  are  covered  ftdth  a  double  conical 
J  of  tin  to  keep  the  fluctuations  of  the  temperature  within 
iderate  limits,  and  the  supports  on  wluch  they  rest  are  cot- 
il  with  several  thicknesses  of  imperfectly  conducting  mate- 
rial, for  the  same  purpose. 

Tho  length  of  each  apparatus  (or  sef)  is  compared  before 
and  after  final  measurement  with  a  standard  iron  bar  that  bad 
been  tested  in  the  Coast  Survey  office  hy  means  of  Mr.  Sas- 
lon's  reflecting  pyrometer.  By  this  instrument,  a  change  of 
i  hundred-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  the  length  of  the 
mdard  bar  is  perceptible.  Fijially,  the  contact  between  two 
(  of  bars  is  made  by  a  bluut  kuife-odge  and  a  plane  of 
;ate,  and  a  lever  of  contact  at  the  ends  of  tho  bars  is  correctr 
ed  by  a  level  so  delicate  that  several  of  its  divisions  compose  a 
quantity  wliolly  insignificant. 

)  the  preceding  description  it  should  be  added,  that  the 
Irs  (regxilated  iu  size  by  the  relative  specific  heat  of  the  two 
letals)  were  heated  above  the  highest  temperature  to  which 
tey  could  he  exposed  in  actual  use,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
St, —  a  precaution  at  first  overlooked  in  the  compensation 
We-apparatus  of  tho  British  Ordnance  Survey,  but  afterward 
resorted  to  from  necessity.  It  will  he  readily  perceived,  that 
this  application  of  tho  lever  of  contact  and  level  (first  used  by 
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Bessel  in  the  adjustment  of  standards  of  measure)  has  not 
only  increased  the  delicacy  and  simplicity  of  the  base  appar 
ratus,  and  diminished  the  work  of  manipulation,  but  also 
removed  several  sources  of  error.  By  the  dependence  upon 
optical  contact,  and  the  employment  of  a  microscopic  appar 
ratus,  to  determine  the  distance  between  the  compensation 
points,  two  different  terms,  each  having  its  peculiar  standard, 
are  introduced  into  the  measures.  Such  was  the  case  in  the 
British  and  Indian  Surveys,  and  Colonel  Everest  complained 
of  the  consequent  liability  to  error,  and  the  burdensome  accu- 
mulation of  petty  corrections. 

To  sum  up  the  foregoing  details,  wo  will  now  inquire,  first, 
into  the  accuracy  of  the  new  base-measuring  apparatus,  and 
secondly,  into  its  convenience  for  handling,  and  its  general 
adaptability.  . 

The  remeasurement  of  a  base  of  seven  and  a  half  miles 
in  India  differed  2.4  inches  from  the  first  measurement.  In 
a  base  of  seven  miles.  Dr.  Bache  found  that  this  difference 
might  be  about  half  an  inch,  if  alt  the  errors  were  sup- 
posed to  fall  on  the  same  side,  which  is  highly  improbable. 
The  probable  error  in  the  actual  remeasurement  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  yards  was  less  than  five  thousandths  of  an 
inch,  and  the  positive  error  in  remeasuring  one  third  of  a  mile 
was  nothing. 

Secondly,  the  mechanical  arrangements  by  which  the  appa- 
ratus is  placed  in  position,  raised  and  lowered,  moved  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  produced  in  line  to  bring  it  into  effectual 
contact  with  its  follower  and  predecessor,  arc  so  complete,  and 
such  is  the  convenience  of  handling  for  transportation,  that  a 
mile  has  often  been  measured  in  a  single  day  without  fatigue  ; 
and,  as  an  evidence  of  its  adaptability,  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  it  passes  over  ground  varying  three  degrees  in  slope,  both 
ways,  without  the  necessity  for  any  addition  to  its  ordinary 
means  of  adjustment. 

Seeing  the  Coast  Survey  thus  provided  with  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions by  which  its  work  can  be  increased  tenfold,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  which  the  time  required  for  its  completion  can  be 
diminished  in  the  same  ratio,  —  and  also  with  a  base-measuring 
apparatus  by  means  of  which  this  plan  can  be  carried  into  im- 
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ndinte  and  safe  execution,  —  we  will  trace,  in  the  most  rapid 
aimer,  the  progress  of  the  Sur^-ey  from  a  period  a  little  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  our  Inst  paper,  that  is,  during  the 
inciunboncy  of  the  present  Superintendent.      In  doing  this, 
lowovcr,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  one  element 
f  work  extraneous  to  the  work  itself;  wo  mean,  of  course, 
tonoy.    The  appropriations  of  Congress  have  been  veiy  lib- 
eral, though  more  might  have  been  usefully  expended  than 
lias  been  supplied.    The  purely  fiuaucial  statement  will  bo 
included  in  the  ooiisideration  of  the  economical  management 
of  its  affaire. 

The  operations  of  the  Coast  Survey  may  he  classified  under 
the  general  divisions  of  field-work  and  office-work ;  and  those 
two  divisions  are  subdivided  again  into  geodeties,  topography, 
and  hydrography,  under  the  bead  of  field-work ;  and  into  com- 
pntation,  drawing,  engraving,  map-printing,  compilation  of  rec- 
ords and  results,  clerical  labor,  and  scientific  investigations, 
under  the  head  of  office-work.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that 
each  of  these  subdivisions  receives  a  further  partition  in  the 
assignment  of  duties  to  assistauts  of  difierent  grades,  and  to 
the  scientific  gentlemen,  artists,  and  artisans  attached  to  the 
Sui-vey. 

We  have  named  the  outrKjf-door  work  in  the  regular  and 
prescribed  order  of  its  execution ;  —  first,  the  primary  triangu- 
lation,  which,  in  a  billy  country,  leaps  over  the  intervening 
plains  with  great  strides ;  beneath,  perceiving  with  its  delicate 
levels  and  plumb-lines  the  very  nature  of  tlio  geological  strata 
over  which  it  is  standing,  and  above,  holding  commerce  with 
the  skies  in  the  determination  of  its  geographical  positions, 
and  of  the  varying  directions  of  its  azimuth ;  and  followed  or 
accompanied  by  the  reticulations  of  the  secondary  and  primary 
Iriangulations,  which  descend  to  the  lower  surfaces,  and  fill  up 
the  large  intervals  which  the  master  workman  leaves  behind 
in  bis  visual  journeys  through  the  higher  regions.  Next  comes 
the  topography,  which  furnishce  a  descriptive  map  of  all  places, 
and  by  means  of  its  hachures  (AofcAtKg-a),  and  its  accurately 
defined  symbols,  contains  every  minute  detail,  concerning  tho 
mturo  of  tho  soil,  tho  elevations  and  depressions,  with  their 
utours,  tlie  flora  and  productions,  whether  uncultivated  or 
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cultivated,  and  the  plots  of  towns  and  cities,  with  their  public 
institutions  and  open  spaces.  Resting  upon  the  preceding  fol- 
lows the  hydrography,  which,  sometimes  leaving  the  land  at 
a  distance  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Nantucket  Shoals),  depends 
solely  upon  conspicuous  points  of  the  primary  triangulation, 
and  is  often  compelled  to  contimio  that  triangulation  out  of 
sight  of  land  by  using  floating  objects,  such  as  small  vessels 
and  light  boats ;  and  again  in  hai*bors  and  rivers  derives  indis- 
pensable aid  from  the  smallest  objects,  and  the  faintest  fea- 
tures of  topographical  outline. 

But  this  prescribed  order  has  not  been  strictly  followed.  To 
have  adhered  to  it  closely  would  have  trammelled  the  work, 
and  retarded  its  usefulness.  In  July,  1848,  instructions  were 
issued  for  commencing  in  the  tenth  section  (the  coast  of 
Oregon)  ;  and  in  1850  the  eleventh  section  (the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia) was  embraced  in  the  Superintendent's  scheme  of  active 
work.  Now,  to  have  proceeded  by  regular  stages  in  these 
almost  unknown  regions  would  have  been  utterly  to  neglect 
the  urgent  demands  of  commerce,  and  to  expose  human  life  to 
unnecessary  risk.  Accordingly,  the  land  parties  sent  to  Ore- 
gon and  California  were  complete  within  themselves  for  all 
the  operations  of  the  Survey ;  and  the  water  parties  were  di- 
rected to  visit  in  rapid  succession  those  pails  of  this  hitherto 
little  frequented  coast  which  most  needed  attention,  and  to 
furnish  witli  despatch  coast-line  sketches,  independent  geo- 
graphical determinations,  soundings,  sailing  directions,  and, 
where  requisite,  harbor  and  river  surveys.  To  meet  these 
and  similar  wants,  on  both  sides  of  the  continent,  as  many  as 
forty-three  preliminary  bases  have  been  measured  ;  and  all  the 
information  collected  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary,  or  occa- 
sional and  extraordinary  pursuits  of  the  Survey,  is  communi- 
cated as  soon  as  received,  through  the  newspapers,  by  prelim- 
inary sketches,  and  by  pamphlets,  supplied  to  the  chart-sellers, 
to  the  Boards  of  Trade,  and  Chambers  of  Commerce,  for  gra- 
tuitous distribution  throughout  the  country.  Tlie  mention  of 
this  flexible  accommodation  of  the  Survey  to  such  necessities 
should  never  be  forgotten,  not  only  because  it  is  a  means  of 
increased  usefulness  precisely  suited  to  our  political  condition, 
but  because  the  apparent  disproportion  in  the  different  parts 
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of  the  work  on  the  Western,  as  compared  with  the  Eastern 
coast,  might  otherwise  require  explanation. 

In  1844,  there  were  two  centres  of  work,  one  including  the 
coast  of  Long  Island  and  Buzzard's  Bay,  the  other  the  entrance 
of  Delaware  Bay  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Chesapeake.  In 
1845  this  work  was  extended  eastward  and  southward,  —  a 
new  centre  in  Albemarle  Sound  having  been  added,  —  eight 
general  and  harbor  charts  were  published,  and  the  survey  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  was  begun. 

To  avoid  a  tedious  multiplicity  of  details,  we  pass  next  to 
the  state  of  the  work  in  1849  and  1850.  In  1849  the  opera- 
tions in  the  first  section  had  reached  tlie  State  of  Maine ;  in 
the  second  section,  from  Point  Judith  to  Capo  Henlopen,  the 
field-work  was  nearly  completed,  and  the  work  of  verification 
and  publication  was  in  progress;  in  the  third  section,  the  Ches- 
apeake was  completed,  and  the  outside,  or  coast-line  work,  was 
begun  ;  in  the  fourth  section,  a  base  was  measured  on  Bodie's 
Island,  and  the  Albemarle  centre  joined  to  it,  and  the  outer 
coast  on  tliis  parallel  was  begun ;  the  Charleston  harbor  centre 
was  established  in  the  fifth  section,  and  the  Key  West  harbor 
centre  in  the  sixth  section ;  the  work  in  Mississippi  Sound  was 
continued  in  the  eighth  section,  and  that  in  Galveston  Bay  in 
the  ninth  section.  In  1850,  there  was  added  to  the  preceding 
the  preparation  of  parties  and  materials  for  the  work  in  the 
seventh  section,  —  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  keys  and  reefs  in 
part ;  and  the  work  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  sections,  on-  the 
Western  coast,  was  satisfactorily  inaugurated  by  a  general  hy- 
drographic  reconnoissance  from  Columbia  River  to  Monterey 
harbor. 

During  the  years  1855  and  1856  every  section  was  the  scene 
of  active  labor.  In  1856  the  work  had  reached  Mount  Desert 
in  Maine,  and  Matagorda,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  in 
Texas ;  and  had  covered  considerable  portions  of  the  coast  of 
California,  and  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories,  from 
San  Diego  to  Puget's  Sound  and  Hood's  Canal. 

A  summary  of  the  different  steps  of  progress  up  to  the 
year  1857,  and  including  that  year,  shows  that  the  work  is 
certainly  more  than  half  done  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts,  and  the  appropriations  of  every  succeeding  year  secure 
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a  much  more  considerable  rate  of  advance  than  the  average 
of  the  past.  A  comparison  of  the  relative  progress  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  enterprise  has  proved  tliat  it  is  more 
economical  to  conduct  it  on  a  large  than  on  a  small  scale, 
principally  on  account  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  the  facili- 
ties for  working  on  different  parts  of  the  coast  during  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  sooner  the  entire 
results  of  the  Survey  can  be  presented  to  the  growing  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  country,  the  better.  The  extent 
of  the  coast  being  determined,  economy  and  utility  demand 
that  all  the  means  should  be  furnished,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  its  well-trained,  active,  and  intelligent  officers,  can  hasten 
the  time  of  its  completion.  A  few  years  more  will  bring  it 
to  a  close  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  if  a  steady  pro- 
gress at  the  present  rate  is  secured  by  the  appropriations. 
We  say  this,  however,  without  anxiety.  Congress  has  mani- 
fested a  uniform  disposition  to  sustain  the  Survey,  and  to 
extend  its  advantages  to  the  remote  and  border  States.  What 
the  Survey  has  actually  accomplished,  and  its  reputation  at 
home  and  abroad,  have  gained  for  it  unlimited  confidence 
and  respect. 

Throughout  the  period  we  have  had  under  consideration, 
the  publication  of  the  charts  has  kept  pace  with  the  field- 
work  ;  preliminary  charts  being  published  for  each  year's  work, 
in  advance  of  the  elaborate  and  finished  maps.  As  we  have 
already  said,  local  surveys  of  dangerous  regions  have  been 
made,  and  sketches  published  in  anticipation  of  the  connected 
work  ;  as,  for  example,  of  the  Nantucket  and  Monomoy  Shoals, 
Hatteras  Shoals,  the  Frying-Pan  and  Cape  Pear  Shoals,  Cape 
Roman  Shoals,  Canaveral  Shoals,  and  others.  The  same 
course  has  been  pursued  in  places  affording  special  conven- 
iences for  conmierce  and  navigation,  and  nearly  half  tiie  har- 
bors and  most  important  inlets  of  the  Atlantic  coast  have 
been  surveyed,  and  made  known  in  published  charts.  Every 
season,  as  the  hydrographic  work  comes  in,  a  preliminary  chart 
is  drawn  and  engraved,  and  the  engraved  plate  receives  new 
additions  every  year  by  the  electrotype  process,  —  of  which 
more  hereafter.  Charts  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  har- 
bors, inlets,  shoals,  sounds,  bays,  and  portions  of  the  coast 
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and  of  rivers,  have  been  drawn,  engraved,  and  published.  The 
number  of  maps,  charts,  and  sketches  drawn  within  the  year 
1857  (our  final  date),  or  now  in  progress,  is  ninety-five,  and 
the  number  engraved,  or  yet  in  hand,  is  eighty-four.  Of  these, 
twenty-nine  are  firstKjlass  maps,  twenty-six  are  preliminary 
charts,  and  twenty-nine  are  sketches  and  diagrams.  The  list 
of  publications  of  the  Coast  Survey  shows  that  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  sheets  of  this  description  may  be  obtained 
from  the  General  Disbursing  Agent,  and  the  local  agents  in 
the  principal  marts  of  commerce.  The  number  of  copies  dis- 
tributed in  one  year,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  and  regula- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department,  has  been  nineteen  thousand 
seven  lumdred  and  ninety-five. 

A  few  facts  touching  the  cost  of  the  Coast  Survey,  com- 
paring it  with  itself  at  different  periods,  and  with  other  similar 
works,  may  be  not  uninteresting.  We  have  before  observed, 
that,  setting  aside  the  desirableness  of  extending  the  Survey 
at  once  to  all  parts  of  the  coast,  a  great  saving  both  in  time 
and  money  has  been  efiected  by  the  gradual  increase  of  ex- 
penditure ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  greater  accuracy  has 
been  at  the  same  time  attained.  To  show  the  saving  in 
money,  we  may  compare  the  first  twelve  years  of  active  opera- 
tions, fi'om  1882  to  1844,  with  the  twelve  years  immediately 
succeeding.  During  the  first  of  these  periods,  the  amount 
appropriated  and  expended  was  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars ;  and  ddring 
the  second,  three  million  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars ;  that  is,  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  last  twelve  years  amounted  to  about  four 
times  that  for  the  preceding  twelve.  Now,  if  we  leave  out 
of  the  calculation  the  improved  obscnations  on  the  tides, 
the  Gulf  Stream  explorations,  the  magnetic  and  the  mete- 
orological observations,  (to  which  there  is  nothing  to  corre- 
spond in  tlie  first  of  the  periods  under  consideration,)  and 
the  additional  office-work,  arising  from  the  reduction  and  in- 
vestigation of  all  these  observations,  we  shall  find  that  the 
field-work  during  the  last  period  was  more  than  seven  times 
as  great,  and  the  office-work  more  than  ten  times  as  great,  as 
in  the  preceding  period.    Or  it  may  be  put  thus :  from  1832 
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to  1844,  expenditures,  1 ;  field-work,  1 ;  office-work,  1 ;  —  from 
1844  to  1856-57,  expenditures,  4;  field-work,  7.3;  office- 
work,  10.  Supposing  the  increase  for  an  interval  of  twelve 
years  to  be  gradual,  both  in  expenditures  and  results,  the 
annual  increase  in  the  former  would  be  thirty-three  per  cent, 
and  the  annual  increase  in  the  latter  sixty  per  cent,  show- 
ing again  an  economy  of  twenty-seven  per  cent.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  generous  desire  of  Congress  to  confer  the 
benefits  of  the  Survey  upon  all  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  borders,  as  soon  as  possible,  has  efiected  a  vast  gain 
in  time  and  money.  And  it  is  also  perfectly  apparent,  from 
the  above  comparison,  that  the  limit  of  annual  expenditures, 
beyond  which  it  would  be  neither  safe  nor  economical  to  go, 
has  by  no  means  been  exceeded,  and  has  not  even  been 
reached. 

For  a  comparison  with  former  surveys,  we  may  turn  to  the 
costly  enterprises  of  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia, and  may  thus  not  only  qualify  ourselves  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  method  and  economy  with  which  our  appro- 
priations have  been  used,  but  may  also  see  what  a  largess  the 
liberality  of  kings  and  emperors  bestows  upon  geodesy. 

The  whole  amount  expended  upon  the  Coast  Survey  of  the 
United  States,  up  to  1857,  was  three  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  including  land  work  and  hydrography.  At 
this  date  the.  land  work  and  hydrography  of  Great  Britain  had 
cost  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  both  were  incomplete  ;  the 
land  and  hydrographic  survey  of  France  had  cost  nearly  ten 
millions  of  dollars ;  while  during  tlie  preceding  seventeen 
years  the  trigonometric  survey  of  Austria  had  cost  eight  mil- 
lions and  a  half.  The  measurement  of  the  great  arc  from  tho 
mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Sweden, 
accomplished  under  the  direction  of  the  illustrious  Struve, 
the  completion  of  which  was  announced  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1852,  occupied  thirty-six  years ; 
but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  real  cost. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  an  oflicial  letter,  dated 
February  7th,  1849,  states  tlie  comparative  cost  of  our  own 
and  other  geodetic  work  in  the  following  language  :  — 

"  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  inform  myself  in  regard  to  the  relative 
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cost  of  tliis  and  foreign  works  of  a  similar  kind.     Of  these,  two  of  the 
most  important  works  arc  those  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 

"  The  tertiary  triangulation  and  topography  of  France  cost  on  an 
average  one  hundred  dollars  per  square  mile,  or  fifteen  cents  and  six 
mills  per  acre.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  great  geodetic  work 
by  Delambre,  Mechain,  Biot,  Arago,  and  others. 

**  The  estimates  in  1847  for  the  secondary  triangulation  and  topog- 
raphy of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain,  commenced  in 
1791  by  the  Ordnance  Corps,  are  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  three 
dollars  and  eighty-one  cents  per  square  mile,  or  sixteen  cents  and  two 
mills  per  acre.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  army  pay  of  the  ordnance 
officers,  but  inclusive  of  the  pay  of  three  com[)anies  of  sappers,  num- 
bering three  hundred  and  fifleen,  employed  upon  the  work.  The  near 
approximation  of  these  sums  to  each  other  indicates  that  they  are 
standards  of  comparison.  They  average  fif\een  cents  and  nine  mills 
per  acre,  which  is  between  twice  and  three  times  the  cost  of  an  acre  of 
secondary  triangulation  and  of  topography  taken  together  in  the  Coast 
Survey,  as  shown  by  the  expenditures  of  1847  and  1848. 

"  The  surveys  of  TViirtemberg  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  cost  respec- 
tively twenty -five  and  twenty  cents  per  acre. 

"  Similar  data  for  the  cost  of  the  hydrography  in  foreign  countries 
are  not  before  me  ;  but  I  may  mention  that  the  appropriations  for  hy- 
drography alone,  made  annually  by  Great  Britain  as  a  contribution  to 
the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  world,  have  amounted  in  ten  years 
—  from  1837  to  1847  —  to  more  than  four  times  the  appropriation  for 
the  survey  of  the  Coast  of  the  United  States,  land  work  and  hydrogra- 
phy both  inclusive ;  and  this  is  besides  the  appropriation  for  the  ti'igo- 
nometrical  survey." 

We  have  spoken  of  our  Coast  Survey  with  the  praise  it 
merits,  not  without  the  glow  of  satisfaction  which  the  con- 
templation of  this  noble  work  is  suited  to  inspire ;  and,  we 
may  add,  not  without  a  sentiment  of  peculiar  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  philosophical  spirit  of  Franklin  reprcfduced  in  his  great- 
grandson.  We  have  already  cited  the  approving  judgment 
of  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  to  which  we  might  add  the  authority 
of  the  equally  distinguished  President  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society,  Admiral  William  Henry  Smyth,  who  said  in  his 
annual  address  of  1850 :  "  The  Coast  Survey  of  the  United 
States  is  a  truly  national  undertaking,  and  has  been  most 
creditably  conducted  through  all  its  various  departments  of 
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science.  I  have  studied  the  question  closely,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  conviction,  that,  though  the  Ameri- 
cans were  last  in  the  field,  they  have  (^per  saltum)  leaped  into 
the  very  front  rank."  We  might,  if  necessary,  fiimish  similar 
attestations  from  Arago,  Schumacher,  and  Humboldt,  who  have 
given  their  unqualified  approval  to  the  conduct  of  the  work. 
At  home  also  the  learned  societies,  —  as  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  American  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety, the  Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Faculties  of  St. 
John's  College,  Maryland,  and  of  the  University  of  Virginia, — 
as  well  as  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  of  Underwriters,  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  and  other  bodies  interested,  have  been  for- 
ward in  proffering  the  most  flattering  testimonials. 

But  were  we  to  stop  here,  we  should  leave  our  readers  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  whole  extent  of 
the  valuable  services  performed  by  the  Coast  Survey,  some 
of  which  arc  the  direct,  others  the  indirect,  results  of  its  regu- 
lar operations.  Among  the  direct  results,  the  most  prominent 
perhaps  are  the"  hydrographic  discoveries  and  corrections 
which  have  signalized  the  progress  of  the  work ;  and  it  is  a 
noticeable  fact,  to  which  wo  call  special  attention,  that  these 
discoveries  have  been  made,  not  in  places  remote  and  little 
known,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  in  the  very  central 
seats  and  thronged  highways  of  our  commerce.  A  new  chan- 
nel (Gedney's),  straighter  and  deeper  than  the  channels  be- 
fore known,  over  the  outer  bars  of  New  York  harbor,  is  the 
boon  conferred  upon  our  commercial  emporium.  In  the 
beaten  path  of  navigation  to  Europe  from  the  Middle  States, 
and  upon  the  border  of  our  own  coast,  a  hidden,  unsuspected 
danger  has  been  discovered  and  marked  out,  "  a  very  danger- 
ous flat,  and  fatal,  where  the  carcasses  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie 
buried,"  Davis's  N^  South  Shoal.  Massachusetts  Bay,  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  Long  Island  Sound,  Delaware  Bay,  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and,  not  to  continue  a  dry  list  of  names,  almost  all  the 
harbors,  rivers,  and  inlets  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  have  been 
improved  in  their  navigation,  and  that  chiefly  by  the  actual 
discovery  of  useful  channels  or  of  preriously  unknown  perils. 
The  list  of  the  discoveries  of  this  kind  amounts  to  between  one 
hundred  and  forty  and  one  hundred  and  fifty.    These  benefits, 
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however,  constitute  the  proper  and  expected  fruits  of  the  work; 
but  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  they  should  most  abound 
in  the  places  supposed  to  be  best  known,  such  as  Ammen's 
Bock  on  Gashe's  Ledge,  Stellwagen's  Bank  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Blake's  Channel  in  Delaware  Bay,  and  Maffitt's  Channel 
in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

The  exploration  of  the  Gulf  Stream  comes  under  this  head. 
It  affords  the  earliest  indication  of  approach  to  our  coast, 
along  which  it  runs  at  such  a  convenient  distance  as  to  mark 
the  line  of  transition  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  those  of 
the  coast,  and  to  warn  the  seaman  to  have  his  sounding  ap- 
paratus in  readiness,  and  prepare  his  anchors.  And  to  so 
good  an  account  has  this  invaluable  warning  been  turned, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the 
bottom  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  that  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that,  of  the  frightful  jvrecks  which  have  frequently 
occurred  on  the  coasts  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey,  few 
would  have  happened  if  the  sailing  directions  of  the  Coast 
Survey  for  the  port  of  New  York  and  its  approaches  had  been 
earlier  in  hand  and  strictly  followed.  These  directions  have 
been  printed  in  a  separate  pamphlet  for  gratuitous  distribution 
by  the  Life-Saving  Benevolent  Association  of  New  York. 

The  objects  in  view  in  the  exploration  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
are  not  solely  nautical,  and  for  immediate  utility;  they  are 
also  scientific,  and  of  general  interest.  The  observations  of 
Lieutenant  George  M.  Bache  —  "  whose  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  whose  loss  science 
was  called  upon  to  mourn,  just  as  he  was  commencing,  with 
his  accustomed  ardor,  the  investigation  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  of  our  globe  "  —  have  been  published 
elsewhere,  and  are  regarded  as  of  the  highest  value. 

The  Coast  Survey  has  met  all  other  claims  upon  its  service  ; 
such  as  questions  as  to  harbor  improvement,  and  lights,  buoys, 
and  beacons  throughout  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts ; 
local  surveys ;  data  for  every  project  for  the  advancement  of 
commerce  and  navigation ;  and  questions  of  naval  and  mili- 
tary defence.  Upon  this  last  subject,  the  eminent  soldier  at  tlie 
head  of  the  Engineer  Corps  employs  the  following  language:  — 

"  For  many  years  the  Engineer  Department  has  had  no  other  re- 
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source  than  the  Coast  Survey,  for  the  general  information  necessary 
for  the  determination  of  the  sites  of  new  fortifications.  It  has  of^en 
been  without  other  resources  as  to  local  topography  and  hydrography. 
It  has  been  enabled,  by  this  aid,  greatly  to  expedite  the  construction  of 
defensive  works  of  the  highest  necessity ;  and  I  must  not  omit  to  add, 
that  the  operations  of  the  Coast  Survey  have,  on  some  occasions,  by 
the  kind  consideration  of  the  Superintendent,  been  specially  arranged 
in  the  order  of  time,  and  in  the  manner  calculated  soonest  to  supply 
our  necessities.  .... 

"  In  relation  to  the  improvement  and  preservation  of  harbors,  it 
may  be  said,  generally,  that,  great  as  the  function  of  exhibiting  the 
coast  in  its  present  state  may  be,  a  not  the  less  important  one  is  the 
detection  of  its  disturbances ;  for  only  on  the  exact  knowledge  of  these, 
(already  found  by  the  labors  of  the  Survey  to  be  great,  various,  and 
otlen  threatening,)  can  any  judicious  precautions  and  remedies  be 
founded." 

A  commission,  of  which  Professor  Bache  is  a  member,  has 
recently  been  appointed  by  the  general  government  for  the 
scientific  examination  of  Boston  harbor,  andit will  be  indebt- 
ed almost  exclusively  to  the  Coast  Survey  for  the  information 
on  which  its  conclusions  and  recommendations  will  rest. 
Commissions,  or  councils,  connected  in  a  similar  manner  with 
this  work,  have  been  appointed  for  most  of  the  important  har- 
bors and  rivers,  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  the  St.  John's  and 
Apalachicola,  inclusive. 

We  speak  of  the  foregoing  as  the  expected  results,  as  the  re- 
turns due  to  the  public  ;  and  we  may  observe,  that  the  useful- 
ness of  the  exact  measurements  of  the  Coast  Survey  in  relation 
to  the  frequent  changes  of  our  alluvial  sea  borders  was  point- 
edly referred  to,  and  anticipated  by  us,  in  the  last  of  the  papers 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  article.* 

Perhaps  we  ought  also  to  place  in  the  same  class  of  ex- 
pected results  the  contributions  of  the  Coast  Survey  to  those 
branches  of  applied  science  wliich  arc  intimately  connected 
with,  or  included  in,  the  science  of  geodesy.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  new  base  apparatus,  with  which  the  first  step  is 
taken.  In  the  second  step  —  the  measurement  of  the  angles  of 
the  primary  triangulation  —  a  change  in  the  mode  of  observing 
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has  been  introduced  and  steadily  practised,  which  consists  in 
keeping  up  tlie  observations  in  all  statea  of  the  atmospliere, 
when  the  sigQals  are  visible,  instead  of  confining  them,  as  be- 
fore, to  days  when  the  signals  present  a  well-dufined  and 
steady  image.  The  aim  is,  to  ascertain  by  trial  (involving  a 
discussion  of  the  observations  in  connection  with  the  changes 
in  the  appearance  of  the  signals)  the  number  of  observations 
of  this  last  kind,  so  as  to  reduce  the  probable  error  to  wliat 
may  be  deemed  the  unavoidable  errors  of  instrument  and  ob- 
server. By  applying  this  mathematical  test  of  the  least  proba- 
ble error  to  observations  made  under  such  conditions  as  are 
not  unfavorable  and  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  rapidity  of 
tlie  work  has  been  increased,  and  its  value  enhanced  rather 
thtui  diminished. 

Owing  to  the  irregularly  elliptical  form  of  the  earth,  it  is 
necessary  to  multiply  independent  determinations  of  the  lati- 
tude of  the  points  of  main  triangulation.  For  this  purpose, 
the  method  of  measuring  astronomically  differences  of  latitude 
by  the  zenith  telescope,  invented  by  Captain  Talcott,  late  of 
the  Engineers,  has  been  employed  for  the  first  time  for  geodet- 
ical  purposes.  A  description  of  this  method,  with  examples 
from  the  Const  Survey,  has  been  published  in  a  handsome 
form  (by  order  of  the  Topographical  Bureau  of  the  War  De- 
partment), by  Captain  T.  J,  Lee,  whose  valuable  labors  while 
attached  to  the  Survey  were  chiefly  devoted  to  astronomical 
and  magnetic  observations.  It  appears  from  this  publication, 
that  the  latitude  is  given  by  a  single  night  of  observation  to  a 
fraction  of  a  second ;  and  that  in  four  or  five  nights  it  can  be 
determined  with  the  minutest  accuracy  of  wliich  astronomical 
measurement  is  susceptible.  At  the  twelfth  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Professor  Bacho 
made  the  remarkable  statement,  that,  in  the  observation  of  the 
same  stars,  the  some  observers  with  different  instruments,  and 
different  observers  with  the  same  instruments,  brought  out  tlie 
same  results.  A  comparison  of  latitudes  deduced  geodetically 
from  a  central  point  with  the  nice  determinations  of  the  ze- 
nith telescope,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  certain  ctianges  in 
the  level,  which  could  be  attributed  only  to  variations  in  the 
form  and  density  of  the  materials  composing  the  eartli's  crust. 
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These  variations  are  similar  to  those  caused  by  the  proximity 
of  mountains,  but  had  liitherto  escaped  notice.  A  similar  dis- 
covery was  afterward  made  by  Major-General  Colby,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  anticipated  by  La  Place  in  the  opinion 
given  by  him  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  in  1817,  upon  the 
topographical  map  of  Prance :  "  K  the  latitudes  of  the  extreme 
points  (of  certain  lines)  are  observed,  and  the  length  of  the 
seconds  pendulum  corresponding  to  these  points  measured,  a 
great  deal  of  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  upon  the  irregiilarity  of  its  degrees,  and  of  gravity.'*  To 
what  extent  this  astronomical  divining-rod  may  be  used  by 
geologists  in  deducing  from  differences  of  density  or  the  want 
of  homogeneousness  of  structure  the  nature  of  the  underly- 
ing strata,  is  an  in^juiry  which  at  present  admits  of  only  a 
speculative  answer. 

As  in  the  latitude,  so  in  the  longitude,  the  Coast  Survey  has 
enriched  what  it  touched ;  with  this  difierencc,  however,  that 
in  the  former  it  improved  methods  already  known,  while  in 
the  latter  it  has  invented  a  new  method,  which  now  takes  pre- 
cedence of  all  others,  where  it  can  be  employed.  To  have 
ascertained  the  availableness  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph 
for  the  exact  determination  of  differences  of  meridian,  to  have 
prescribed  from  experience  the  details  of  the  process  now 
known  in  Europe  as  the  American  Method^  and  to  have  in- 
vented the  register  for  recording  the  observations,  constitute  a 
merit  and  a  distinction  which  history  will  assign  to  the  Coast 
Survey.  The  observations  and  the  mathematical  investigations 
belonging  to  this  important  undertaking  were  made,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  by  the  late  distinguished 
astronomer,  Mr.  Sears  C.  Walker.  It  has  been  shown  that, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  and  with  due  care  in  the  use 
of  the  transit  instrument,  the  astronomical  difference  of  longi- 
tude between  any  two  stations  of  a  trigonometrical  survey 
may  be  determined  by  telegraphic  signals,  with  a  degree  of 
precision  of  the  same  order  as  that  with  which  the  difference 
of  latitude  is  determined, — the  inaccuracy  depending  upon  the 
same  causes  that  govern  the  deviation  of  the  plumb-line.  The 
French  are  engaged  in  the  redetermination  of  the  longitudes 
of  their  great  trigonometrical  survey  by  this  American  method 
of  the  electric  telegraph. 
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We  purposely  avoid  detailed  deacriptioDs  of  iostnimctits  and 
metliods,  in  both  cases,  because  we  arc  dealing  only  with  gen- 
eral rcBults ;  but  biucc  the  accurate  determination  of  latitude 
and  longitude  lies  at  tlio  fonudation  of  all  geograjihy,  and 
since  most  of  the  States  through  which  tlic  Coast  Survey 
passes  will  undoubtedly  avail  themselves  of  the  baseti  it  is 
able  to  supply,  to  form  correct  maps  of  their  own  territories, 
under  circumstances  very  favorable  to  economy  and  accuracy, 
it  seems  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  these 
additions  to  the  common  stock  of  astronomical  knowledge. 

Leaving  now  the  rout«  we  have  thus  far  followed,  we  will 
turn  aside  from  the  regular  work  of  the  Survey,  to  consider 
for  a  moment  its  indirect  and  collateral  relations  with  general 
science,  and  with  applied  science,  or  art.  We  shall  find  here 
some  new  and  surprising  proofs  of  the  mutual  connection  of 
the  physical  sciences.  We  will  present  a  curioiis  instance  of 
this  connection,  which  recently  occurred  in  the  Coast  i*urvey, 
and,  after  being  communicated  to  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  was  published  by  the  Supcr^ 
intendent  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. 
In  February,  1855,  Professor  W.  P.  Trowbridge  (known  by 
his  contributions  to  the  meteorology  of  the  Western  coast), 
observed  that  singular  curves  had  been  traced  by  the  self- 
registering  tide-gauge  at  San  Diego,  on  the  23d  and  25th  of 
December ;  and  having  satisfied  himself  by  an  inspection  of 
the  meteorological  records,  and  from  the  length  of  the  curves, 
that  the  irregularities  could  not  bo  produced  by  disturb- 
ances from  storms,  he  decided  that  "there  was  every  reason 
to  presume  that  the  effect  was  caused  by  a  submarine  earth- 
quake." When  the  record  sheet  of  the  self-registering  tlde- 
guage  at  San  Francisco  was  examined,  similar  irregularities 
in  the  curves  for  the  same  days  were  found  upon  it.  About 
the  20th  of  June,  accounts  were  received  from  Japan  of  a  vio- 
lent earthquake  that  occurred  on  the  23d  of  December,  in 
which  the  Russian  fngate  Diana  was  much  injured.  There 
were  several  shocks ;  the  sea  rose  five  or  six  times  in  a  wave 
thirty  foot  above  its  ordinary  height,  overflowing  the  town 
of  Simoda  in  the  island  of  Niphon,  and  carrying  houses  and 
temples  before  it  in  its  retreat.     Toddo  was  injured  ;  the  line 
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city  of  Osaka  was  entirely  destroyed  ;  and  the  whole  coast  of 
Japan  suffered  more  or  less  damage.  Having  taken  every  pre- 
caution to  obtain  the  most  exact  dates  and  incidents  within 
reach,  Professor  Bache  determined,  first,  from  a  comparison  of 
the  times,  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  earthquake  wave  to  be  from 
6  to  6.2  miles  per  minute,  or  between  three  hundred  and 
sixty  three  and  three  hundred  and  seventy  miles  per  hour ; 
secondly,  by  combinmg  this  rate  of  motion  with  the  periods  of 
oscillation,  he  determined  the  length  of  the  wave  on  the  San 
Francisco  path  to  be  between  two  hundred  and  ten  and  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  miles ;  and  thirdly,  by  applying  a  rule 
laid  down  by  Airy  in  his  T^des  and  Waves j  he  determined  the 
mean  average  depth  of  the  sea  on  the  San  Francisco  path  to  be 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  fathoms,  or  2.68 
miles,  and  the  corresponding  depth  on  the  San  Diego  path  two 
thousand  one  hundred  fathoms,  or  2.38  miles.  Mr.  Mallett, 
in  tlie  appendix  to  the  fourth  and  last  of  his  learned  and  able 
reports  On  the  Facts  and  Theory  of  Earthquake  Phenomena^ 
to  the  British  Association,  copies  largely  from  Dr.  Bache's 
paper,  and  says :  "  It  is,  up  to  the  present  time,  almost  the 
only  record,  of  scientific  pretensions,  of  the  phenomena  of  earth- 
quake great  sea-waves,  and  is  a  model  for  those  engaged  in 
tidal  observations  upon  British  or  European  coasts,  of  what  is 
needed  to  make  their  results  connect  usefully  with  the  require- 
ments of  those  occupied  in  seismical  inquiry."  These  investi- 
gations have  converted  the  self-registering  tide-gauge  into  a 
new  and  valuable  seismometer.  The  connection  between  the 
Coast  Survey  of  the  United  States  and  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Mallett  of  Delville  and  M.  Pcrrey  of  Dijon  into  the  theory 
and  facts  of  earthquake  phenomena,  is  so  little  apparent  at  tlie 
first  glance,  that  it  might  seem  incredible.  The  approximate 
determination  of  the  average  depth  of  a  portion  of  the  great 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  seconding  and  co-operating  with  the 
long-continued  efforts  of  the  most  eminent  hydrographcrs  to 
solve  the  same  and  similar  problems,  is  another  instance  of  the 
intimate  and  helpful  relations  established  between  the  labors  of 
persons  employed  in  distinct  fields  of  physical  science. 

The  connection  of  which  we  speak  is  presented  in  a  still 
more  interesting  and  important  light,  when  we  view  the  depths 
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of  the  great  oceans  in  their  cosnucal  relation  to  the  astro- 
nomical problem  of  the  tides.  In  tlie  tides,  the  oscillation  of 
the  second  kind,  as  it  is  called,  upon  which  depends  the 
difference  of  two  consecutive  tides  in  one  day,  is  much  less 
than  it  should  be,  according  to  the  theory  of  Newton ;  and 
La  Place  has  shown  that,  if  the  depth  of  the  sea  were  the 
same  throughout,  the  difference  between  two  consecutive  tides 
would  be  reduced  to  that  caused  by  local  circumstances. 
From  the  want  of  harmony  between  theory  and  obsenation 
it  is  inferred  that  the  variations  from  a  mean  depth  in  the 
sea  are  not  great.  "  The  mean  depth  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is 
supposed  to  be  about  four  or  five  miles,  that  of  the  Atlantic 
only  three  or  four,  which,  however,  is  mere  conjecture." 
"  The  density  of  the  sea  being  but  one  fiftieth,  nearly,  of 
the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  that  fluid  must  have  little 
influence  upon  the  variations  of  the  degrees,  and  of  gravity, 
and  upon  the  two  lunar  inequalities  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken.  Its  influence  is  still  further  diminished  by  the  smallr 
ness  of  Us  mean  depths  After  proving  that  the  surface  of 
the  terrestrial  spheroid  would  be  nearly  in  equilibrium  if  it 
became  fluid,  La  Place  adds :  — 

^  From  this,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  sea  leaves  bare  vast  conti- 
nents, we  conclude  that  it  cannot  be  very  deep,  and  that  its  mean 
depth  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  mean  height  of  the  continents  and 
islands  above  its  level,  a  height  which  does  not  exceed  a  thousand 
metres  (0.62  mile).  This  depth,  then,  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
excess  of  the  radius  of  the  equator  over  that  of  the  pole,  an  excess 
which  exceeds  twenty  thousand  metres.  But  in  the  same  manner 
as  lofty  mountains  cover  some  parts  of  the  continents,  so  there  may 
be  great  cavities  in  the  basin  of  the  sea.  Yet  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  their  depth  is  less  than  the  elevation  of  high  mountains ;  because 
the  deposits  of  rivers,  and  the  exuvia;  of  marine  animals,  carried  along 
by  the  currents,  must  in  time  fill  these  cavities." 

La  Place  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  this  result 
to  natural  history  and  geology,  and  remarks :  — 

^^  The  sinking  of  one  part  of  the  basin .  of  the  sea  exposes  another 
part  of  it,  of  an  extent  so  much  the  greater  as  the  sea  is  the  less  deep. 
Thus  vast  continents  may  have  emerged  from  the  ocean,  without  gi'eat 
changes  in  ih^jfigure  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid,'' 
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This  question  of  the  probable  mean  depth  of  the  sea,  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  so  important  in  its  bearings,  is  partially 
and  to  that  extent  satisfactorily  answered^;  and  the  Coast 
Survey,  in  the  performance  of  one  of  its  most  simple  practical 
duties,  has  lent  confirmation  to  the  results  of  the  great  French- 
man's inquiry  into  ^^  the  invariability  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of 
the  earth  at  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid,  and  the  uni- 
formity of  this  rotation,  upon  which  all  astronomy  reposes." 

The  floor  of  the  great  seas  supplies  us  with  another  occasion 
for  exhibiting  the  mutual  dependence  of  physical  studies,  and 
their  applications  to  the  wants  of  daily  life.  By  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  nautical  chart,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  two 
principal  objects  of  the  soundings  marked  upon  it  are  to 
give  the  depth  of  water,  and  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
bottom, — whether  hard  or  soft,  sand  or  mud  or  shells,  or 
a  mixture  of  two,  together  with  the  color  of  the  materials. 
For  a  long  time,  no  further  use  was  made  of  these  materials 
brought  up  by  the  lead  from  the  long  shelving  banks  of  quart- 
zose  sand  that  front  upon  our  Atlantic  border.  But  having 
been  placed  under  the  microscope,  they  disclosed  matters  of 
interest  to  the  geologist  and  naturalist. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the  specimens  of  soundings 
was  begun  by  the  late  Professor  J.  W.  Bailey  of  West  Point, 
the  result  of  whose  labors  was  published  in  the  Smithsoniau 
Contiibutions  to  Knowledge,  in  the  Coast  Survey  Reports, 
and  in  Silliman's  Journal.  Several  new  species  of  Foramin 
niferce  —  a  family  which  constitutes  tlie  greater  part  of  the  sub- 
marine fauna  in  the  profounder  depths  —  and  of  Diatomacecs 
were  described  by  liim,  and  their  relative  abundance  at  differ- 
ent depths  pointed  out.  One  of  the  most  interesting  results 
of  his  researches  was  the  discovery  of  the  fossilization  of  the 
Foraminifcrce  in  certain  localities,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
stance called  green  sand  by  geologists,  which  has  given  its 
name  to  an  important  formation  in  the  cretaceous  series,  is 
composed  of  these  fossilized  mollusks,  and  that  the  process 
is  going  on  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  some  places 
neai'  our  coast. 

A  large  number  of  specimens  were  also  examined  by  Mr. 
Pourtalcs.     He  first  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  number 


of  Bpccimens  of  Foramini/era  found  in  the  soundings  in- 
creased very  much  with  the  depth,  so  that  on  our  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coast,  at  least,  after  reaching  a  depth  beyond  one 
hundred  fathoms,  the  aounding-lead  lirijigs  up  Foraminifcrm 
almost  entirely  witliout  admixture  of  other  materials.  The 
Boundiiigs  taken  on  the  line  of  the  AlJantic  telegraph  have 
»nce  confirmed  this  fact,  and  extended  the  range  in  depth 
of  these  minute  organisms  to  nearly  two  thonsand  five  hun- 
dred fathoms.  By  designating  with  colors  on  a  map  the  posi- 
tions in  which  the  various  species  of  ForaminifertE  were  found 
more  or  less  abundantly,  their  disti-ibution  nccoiding  to  depth 
is  rendered  very  evident.  Thus  the  hundred-fathoms  line 
appears  to  form  nearly  the  limit  towards  the  shore  for  the 
Globtg-ertHie,  which  form  the  greater  bulk  of  tliose  abundant 
deposits  mentioned  above.  Other  characteristic  species  are 
seen  to  inhabit  the  shallower  parts,  some  being  confined  to 
the  region  between  ten  and  fifty  fathoms,  while  some,  bcgin- 
ning  at  twenty-five  fathoms,  extend  to  sixty  or  seventy,  Tlie 
region  in  which  the  formation  of  green-sand  is  going  on  ap- 
pears to  be  a  band,  nearly  on  the  hundred-fathoms  line,  off  the 
coast  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina.  The  Formni- 
m/era  are  rather  rare  near  the  shore  on  our  Atlantic  coast,  but 
are  extremely  abundant  in  the  calcareous  sands  of  the  Florida 
Keys.  In  a  zoological  point  of  view,  these  investigations  have 
been  of  much  iuterest.  About  one  hundred  and  sixty  different 
species  of  Foraminifera  have  been  found  on  our  coasts,  a  great 
many  of  which  are  probably  new  to  science. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  exploration  of  the  Gulf 
Stream ;  and  we  might  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  an 
investigation  which  has  led  to^.he  knowledge  of  the  "  distribu- 
tioo  of  lamperature  at  different  depths,"  of  the  "distribution 
of  temperature  at  the  same  depth  on  different  sections,"  of 
the  "  connection  of  the  figure  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  the 
distribution  of  temperature,"  and  "  of  the  lateral  limits  of  the 
Stream." 

The  researches  of  the  Coast  Sui-vey  into  the  tides  and  co- 
tidal  lines  of  both  our  Eastern  and  Western  coasts  demand, 
separate  treatment,  on  account  of  tlioir  value  to  navigation, 
and  tlicir  theoretical  deductions. 
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Tlie  geological  examination  of  Florida  Beef,  by  Agassiz, 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Survey,  has  resulted,  we  have 
the  highest  authority  for  saying,  in  one  "  of  the  most  impor- 
tant contributions  by  which  American  geology  has  ever  been 
enriched,"  that  is,  the  discovery  that  the  peninsula  of  Florida 
is  of  recent  origin ;  that  it  has  been  formed  by  the  growth  of 
successive  coral  reefs,  from  north  to  south ;  and  that  this 
growth  is  still  slowly  proceeding. 

Our  knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  —  its  periodical 
changes  depending  upon  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  regular  interval  of  years,  —  and  of  magnetic 
storms,  with  their  diurnal,  annual,  and  decennial  periods,  as 
established  by  Major-General  Sabine,  has  not  failed  to  receive 
its  share  of  elucidation  from  the  labors  of  the  Coast  Survey. 

But  we  dismiss  these  topics,  that  we  may  adduce  one  or  two 
examples  of  the  practical  application,  by  the  Coast  Survey,  of 
the  most  valuable  results  of  experimental  science.  Here  we 
would  first  speak  of  the  electrotype,  which  has  been  developed 
into  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  has  conduced  to  the  econ- 
omy of  time,  labor,  and  money.  It  is  used  principally  to  per- 
petuate the  publication  of  the  charts  and  maps  of  the  Coast 
Survey.  All  electro-metallurgical  methods  are  founded  upon 
the  observed  fact,  that  if  a  body  is  immersed  in  the  solution  of 
a  metal,  and  kept  negatively  excited,  it  receives  a  gradual  ao- 
cretion  of  the  metal  in  solution.  This  principle  admits  of  two 
forms  of  application,  or  leads  to  two  distinct  methods  or  pro- 
cesses of  electrotyping ;  —  one  called  the  single-cell  process ^  in 
which  the  object  that  receives  the  deposit  is  made  part  of  the 
electrical  generator ;  the  other,  called  the  battery  process^  in 
which  the  electrical  generator  i#  distinct  from  the  objects  re- 
ceiving the  deposit  and  the  vessels  containing  them.  The 
latter  is  the  method  used  in  the  Coast  Survey. 

We  omit  all  description  of  the  electrical  generator,  or  bat- 
tery, its  preparation  for  use,  and  the  mode  of  attacliing  the 
galvanometer,  because  they  embrace  details  uninteresting, 
probably,  to  the  general  reader.  Assuming  the  battery  to  be 
in  order,  when  an  engraved  plate  is  to  be  electrotypcd,  the  two 
chief  desiderata  are  to  put  the  silver  plates  in  the  most  com- 
plete negative  condition,  and  to  keep  all  the  plates  in  perfect 


metallic  coimoctioii  with  the  main  conductorB,  For  the  first 
of  tlicso  purposes,  it  was  the  European  practice  to  film  over  the 
silTer  plate  with  a  spongy  deposit  of  platinum ;  but  the  efficacy 
of  this  inetliod  is  of  short  duration.  It  has  hecn  discorered  in 
the  Coast  Survey  ofBcfl,  that  by  occasionally  immersing  tlio 
Bilvor  plates  in  the  perclilorido  of  iron  —  winch  has  the  prop- 
erty of  dissolving  all  the  metal  positive  with  regard  to  silver, 
and  leaving  the  silver  untonclied  —  they  are  maintained  in 
their  primitive  energy  of  action.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
Coaat  Survey  method  is  the  manner  of  suspending  tlie  zinc 
and  silver  plates.  The  latter  are  suspended  hy  lead,  to  avoid 
the -disturbance  of  the  electrical  relation  of  the  plates  conse- 
quent upon  the  use  of  a  metal  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  of 
a  metal  subject — as  iron  is  —  to  rapid  dissolution  from  the 
electrical  effect  of  the  silver.  But  the  zinc  plates  are  suspend- 
ed by  iron,  because,  unlike  the  lead  (which  is  liable  to  disin- 
tegration by  mercury),  iron  refuses  to  unite  with  the  mercury 
covering  the  zinc,  is  rendered  uegativo  by  the  zinc,  and  is  thus 
protected  from  destruction.  A  third  peculiarity  of  the  Coast 
Survey  method  consists  in  the  manner  in  which  the  deposited 
copper  is  prevented  from  cohering  with  the  engraved  plate, 
and  forming  an  inseparable  mass.  After  the  plate  lias  been 
cleansed  by  alkalies,  acids,  and  mechanical  appliances,  till  it 
is  chemically  clean,  it  is  washed  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
silver,  from  which  it  takes  a  pearly  hue,  then  in  water,  and 
then  in  alcohol.  While  it  is  still  wet  with  alcohol,  a  solution 
of  iodine  in  diluted  alcohol  is  poured  over  it,  and  about  a 
mhiute  afterward  the  iodine  solution  is  washed  off  with  al- 
cohol. Enough  of  iodine  is  still  left,  however,  to  give  the 
plate  when  dry  a  slightly  iridescent  appearance.  This  method 
of  iodizing  the  matrix,  to  prevent  cohesion,  has  removed  all 
risk  of  injury  to  the  engraving,  though  before  its  discovery 
some  disastrous  consequences  resulted  from  the  early  trials. 
The  application  of  licat  to  vaporize  the  iodine,  tlio  regulation 
of  tlie  current  of  electricity  so  as  to  prevent  the  granular 
deposit  of  the  copper,  and  the  length  of  time  for  wljich  tlie 
engraved  plate  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vat,  have  been  all 
decided  by  actual  experiment. 

Tho  first  electrotype  copy  produced  is  an  alto,  which,  beuig 
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subjected  to  the  same  processes  as  tbe  engraved  plate,  fur- 
nishes a  perfect  fac-sunile  of  the  latter ;  and  tlie  copy  only  is 
used  for  printing  the  charts,  the  original  engraved  copper- 
plate being  kept  in  the  fire-proof  building  belonging  to  the 
Coast  Survey. 

The  cost  of  the  electrotype  copy  is  about  three  times  that  of 
tbe  blank  copper  on  which  the  original  engraving  is  made.  It 
will  afford  a  just  idea  of  the  value  of  these  improvements  and 
discoveries  in  the  electro-metallurgic  processes,  to  mention, 
that  it  took  forty  days  at  the  beginning  to  finish  a  plate  which 
can  now  be  made  in  two  days.  In  several  instances  the  eleo* 
trotypes  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  requisition  for  them  was  signed. 

The  same  views  of  economy  and  expedition  have  led  to 
some  special  experiments  in  photography,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  employ  this  art  in  furnishing  the  reduced  drawings  that 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver.  The  suggestion  was 
a  natural  one.  It  was  met  at  the  outset  with  this  difficulty, — 
that  the  faithful  natural  copyist,  without  the  power  of  selec- 
tion, portrayed  the  distortions  which  the  field-sheets  of  the 
Survey  rarely  fail  to  suffer  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ; 
it  was  requisite,  therefore,  to  discover  some  method  of  making 
selections,  and  correcting  errors. 

The  recent  improvements  in  photography  have  been  chiefly 
in  the  optical  arrangements.  To  have  a  clear  conception  of 
these,  it  must  be  understood  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  cam- 
eras employed  in  photography.  One  of  them  is  constructed 
solely  with  reference  to  rapidity  in  producing  the  picture ;  and 
this  is  the  sort  used  in  taking  likenesses,  and  pictures  of  mov- 
ing objects,  which  are  obtained  in  a  fraction  of  a  second.  The 
other  form  is  favorable  to  correct  delineation,  but  proves  to 
be  very  slow  in  its  operation.  Early  in  the  introduction  of 
the  photographic  art,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  Professor 
Petzval  of  Austria,  applied  himself  to  the  calculation  of  such 
forms  for  the  optical  part  of  the  portrait  camera  as  would  pro- 
duce the  most  rapid  action,  and  clearness  of  delineation  com- 
bined. The  making  of  these  "  portrait  combinations  *'  was 
intrusted  to  the  optician,  M.  Voigtlandcr,  and  the  cameras 
have  received  his  name.     The  Voigtlandcr  lenses  are  admi- 


rublo  instruments  fiy  photographic  portraitarc  ;  but  the  imago 
they  make  is  not  a  strictly  true  copy,  only  the  central  parts 
being  minutely  delineated.  The  want  of  sharpnOBS  in  the 
image,  except  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  arises  from  tho  ob- 
ject's Iiaviiig  a  spherical  form,  while  tlie  pictui'e  is  necessarily 
flat ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  plane  is  normal  to  the  surface  of 
the  sphere  that  the  best  effect  is  produced.  This  defect  has 
been  remedied  by  Professor  Petzval's  orthoscopic  ^line-viev!- 
ing)  lens,  between  which  and  the  portrait  lens  the  differenco 
is,  that  in  the  latter  the  aim  is  to  concentrate  the  greatest 
amount  of  light  upon  the  image,  while  ui  the  former  the  end 
in  view  is  the  refraction  of  the  incident  rays  at  the  same  relar 
tive  angles  at  which  they  fall  upon  the  lens.  By  this  moans, 
in  the  orthoscopic  pictures,  several  objects  preserve  their  rela- 
tive sizes  and  lateral  distances.  Hence  the  fitness  of  this 
method  for  producing  reduced  copies  of  drawings.  The  ortho- 
scopic lens  in  use  in  tlie  Coast  Sur\'ey  will  make  a  picture 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  free  from  sensible  error. 

It  is  employed  to  furnish  a  reduced  chart  in  the  following 
manner.  The  primary  charts,  being  supposed  to  be  distorted 
by  shrinking,  must  first  he  corrected.  For  this  purpose,  a 
sheet  of  transparent  cloth  called  tracing  vellum  has  tlie  lati- 
tude and  longitude  lines  of  the  cliart  correctly  laid  down  on  it, 
which  divide  the  velhmi  and  the  chart  into  corresponding 
squares.  The  vellum  is  then  laid  on  the  chart,  and  such  parts 
of  the  latter  as  are  required  in  the  reduced  copy  are  traced 
over,  square  by  square,  the  vellum  being  shifted  so  as  to  distri!)* 
ute  Ibe  errors  of  each  square,  an5  thus  to  make  the  whole 
error  inappreciable.  In  tracing  the  work  the  exact  contour 
cannot  be  followed  :  many  details  must  be  omitted,  especially 
those  which  lose  their  significance  in  the  reduced  size.  The 
tracing  on  the  vellum  is  presented  to  the  camera  reversed,  in 
order  that  the  collodion  positive  may  not  be  reversed,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  ordinary  daguerreotypes  and  ambrotypes. 

The  ambrotypc  thus  obtained  from  the  tracing  ftimishes  the 
elementary  lines  for  tlie  engraved  chart.  The  ambrotypc  or 
collodion  positive  having  been  obtained,  the  tracing  is  pre- 
sented obversely,  or  with  its  face  outward,  and  another  ombro- 
type  is  obtained  as  before ;  but  this  picture  is  reversed.  It  is 
39- 
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carried  through  the  chemical  process,  which  leaves  the  parts 
that  were  white  in  the  tracing,  black,  and  tne  parts  correspond- 
ing to  the  black  lines,  transparent  glass. 

From  this  negative  a  print  on  paper  is  made,  by  preparing 
the  paper  with  nitrate  of  silver,  covering  it  with  the  negative, 
and  exposing  it  to  the  sun.  The  light,  passing  through  tiie 
transparent  lines  of  the  negative,  blackens  the  nitrate  of  silver 
beneath.  The  portion  of  nitrate  of  silver  not  blackened  b&- 
ing  removed  by  chemical  process,  the  print  exhibits  a  fine 
reduced  drawing  of  the  tracing.  The  photographer  puts  in 
the  filKng  between  the  portions  of  the  contours  given  on  the 
positive,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  the  engraver. 

In  the  economy  both  of  time  and  money,  the  photogn^h. 
promises  to  confer  advantages  similar  to  those  derived  from 
the  electrotype.  A  numerical  comparison  with  the  time  and 
cost  of  reducing  by  hand  cannot  yet  be  fully  made,  because  it 
would  require  that  several  charts  should  be  reduced  by  both 
methods.  In  one  instance,  however,  where  the  comparison 
was  made,  the  time  was  as  days  to  weeks ;  and  ihe  expense 
was  in  like  proportion. 

The  President  of  the  British  Association,  Richard  Owen,  in 
the  last  published  address^  gives  an  account  of  the  ^^  advances 
achieved  in  this  most  subtle  application  and  combination  of 
discoveries  in  photicity,  electricity,  chemistry,  and  magnet- 
ism"; yet  he  makes  no  mention  of  its  being  used  in  the  way 
just  described.  As  far  as  we  know,  this  application  of  heUog- 
Caphy  is  original  with  the  Coast  Survey. 

A  special  appropriation  has  been  made  by  Congress  for  the 
publication  of  the  records  and  results  of  the  Coast  Survey; 
and  the  work  of  the  year  1849  has  been  selected  to  form  the 
contents  of  the  first  volume  of  Geodesy,  as  embracing  details 
of  every  class,  and  therefore  suited  to  give  a  full  view  of  all 
the  operations. 

It  will  contain  detailed  accounts  of  the  measurement  of  a 
principal  base  line,  and  of  some  preliminary  bases ;  of  observa- 
tions  of  angles  for  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  triangula- 
tions ;  of  observations  of  latitude  with  tlie  zenith  sector  and 
with  the  zenith  telescope ;  and  of  observations  of  azimuth  and 
of  time.    The  description  of  instruments,  and  of  methods  of 


^ 


observation  and  reduction,  wi\\  form  a  uccessar}'  and  valuable 
portion  of  the  first  Toliimu.  Another  volume  has  been  pro- 
pared,  giving  an  account  of  the  Coast  Survey  Chronomelric 
Expeditions  for  ascerlainiiig  the  Lotigilude  between  Cambridge 
and  Liverpool,  by  Mr.  George  P.  Bond,  Director  of  tlie  Cam- 
bridge Observatory.  A  volume  contaiuing  tlie  Explorations 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  has  been  prepared  by  the  Superintendent, 
with  the  assistance  of  Professor  A.  G.  Pendleton  of  the  Navy. 
A  volume  containing  the  results  for  telegraphic  longitude 
since  1852  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  Tboro  is 
also  ready  for  publication  a  voliupe  of  Sailing  Directions  for 
the  Coast  of  the  United  States,  cnbodyijig  all  tho  bydi-ographic 
information  brought  out  in  tlio  progress  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
in  reference  to  harbore,  dangers,  ports  of  refuge,  aud  sailing 
marks  and  lines;  in  which  last  are  included  light-houses  and 
beacons,  currents  and  tides,  aud  the  variation  of  tlic  comjiass. 

We  early  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  and  having  prophesied  its  usefulness,  and  viudicated 
its  character  when  assailed,  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
ODJoy  its  success.  If  we  shall  appear  to  have  reviewed  it  with 
too  much  partiality,  it  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  fur- 
nished a  warrant  for  our  favor  by  citing  the  opinions  of 
those  "  wlioBC  judgments,  in  sucli  matters,  cry  in  the  top  of 
ours." 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  and  most  decisive  proof  of 
the  Justice  of  our  criticism,  the  emphatic  tribute  paid  to  the 
Survey  by  ttie  Royal  Geogiapliical  Society  of  London,  in  ad- 
judging to  Dr,  Bachc  the  Victoria  Gold  Medal  for  the  year 
1858,  in  consideration  of  "  his  successful  labors  in  carrying 
out  the  great  Coast  Survey  of  tho  United  States  of  America." 

"  It  would  be  impossible,"  eiud  ibe  Fredideot,  in  hb  address  on  the 
^rt^enialioD,  "  to  ilo  justice  to  an  extensive  work  of  this  sort,  on  an 
-occasion  like  the  present;  but  as  the  previous  Reports  of  tbe  celebrated 
Coast  Survey,  from  1844  to  1855  inclusive,  are  in  our  library,  those 
of  our  associates,  and  of  the  public  generally,  who  wish  to  form  aa 
estimate  of  theur  value,  enn  do  so  at  thdr  leisure,  and  they  will  Bee 
how  vastly  our  medallist  bus  pushed  on  this  great  work.  They  will 
BHuredly  then  rise  from  the  examination  with  the  thorough  conviction 
lliat,  whether  we  rogiu^  tbe  scieiKC,  fkill,  and  Ecal  of  Uiu  opcratoTi, 
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the  perfection  of  their  instruments,  the  able  manner  in  which  the 
Superintendent  has  enlisted  all  modem  improvements  into  his  service, 
the  care  taken  to  have  the  observations  properly  registered,  his  modest 
and  unpretending  demeanor,  or  the  noble  liberality  of  the  government, 
tempered  with  prudent  economy,  all  unprejudiced  persons  must  agree 
that  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  the  United  States  of  America  stands 
without  a  superior." 


Art.  Vni.—  The  Life  of  John  Collins  Warren^  M.  D.  Cowr 
piled  chiefly  from  his  Autobiography  and  Journals,  By 
Edward  Warren,  M.  D.  Boston:  Ticknor  and  Fields. 
1860.    2  vols.    8vo.    pp.  420,  882. 

As  we  have  been  recently  reminded  by  Dr.  Warren's  suc- 
cessor, "  the  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table,"  who  can  write 
about  both  as  an  expert,  talent  is  of  immeasurably  higher 
value  and  larger  availableness  than  genius.  Pegasus,  prancing 
in  mid-air,  is  a  spectacle  to  be  gazed  at  and  admired;  but 
for  the  actual  uses  of  this  earthly  life  feet  are  worth  more 
than  wings,  and  the  power  of  apprehending  the  things  that 
are  gives  a  working  position  and  force,  which  may  be  supple- 
mented, but  cannot  be  compensated  for,  by  the  richest  endow- 
ments of  a  creative  fancy  or  a  discursive  imagination.  In  the 
subject  of  the  memoir  before  us  we  discern  talent  of  a  rare 
and  high  order,  without  genius,  or  the  show  or  pretence  of  it ; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Dr.  Warren's  deficiencies 
contributed  equally  with  his  eminent  gifts  to  constitute  his 
merit  and  his  fame.  Among  his  many  titles  to  reputation 
we  suppose  the  foremost  to  have  been  that  of  a  pre-eminently 
skilful  and  successful  surgeon.  The  foundation  for  this  tran- 
scending ability  was,  of  course,  the  most  thorough  and  accurate 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  not 
in  theory  alone,  but  in  all  the  details  of  normal,  abnormal, 
and  morbid  fact.  In  this  department  of  knowledge  there 
was  equal  need  of  the  power  of  close  inductive  reasoning 
and  of  an  inaptitude  for  rapid  and  hypothetical  generaliza- 
tion.   It  was  essential  that  theory  should  never  exceed  the 


contents  of  observed  facts,  and  that  every  inference  slioiild 
ba  the  legitimate  cousequenco  of  well-establislied  premises. 
There  was  need,  too,  of  llie  commensurato  and  equal  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  and  physico-intellectual  powers  with  those 
of  pure  intellect,  —  of  the  keen  eye,  the  discriminating  ear, 
the  discerning  touch,  the  steady  hand,  with  judgment,  inven- 
tiott,  and  prescience.  AU  these  requisites  wcro  combined, 
ovenly  balanced,  and  directed  with  unparalleled  self-discipline, 
•elf-rostraiut,  and  industry  through  the  entire  life  of  the  dis- 
tinguished man,  whoso  fragmentary  records  of  his  own  expe- 
rience are  brought  into  unity  in  tlie  volumes  before  ub  by 
the  careful  editorship  and  the  graceful,  impartial,  and  appre- 
dating  narrative  of  his  brother. 

John  Collins  Warren  was  the  nephew  of  General  Joseph 
Warren,  tlie  patriot  physician,  and  the  sou  ofDr.  John  War- 
ren, who  is  believed  to  have  had  but  one  equal,  and  no  supe- 
rior, among  the  American  surgeons  of  his  day.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  classical  education  at  the  Boston  LaHn 
School,  in  which  for  seven  years  he  was,  except  for  a  very 
stiort  interval,  at  the  head  of  his  class.  In  college  he  main- 
tained a  high  character  for  seholarship  and  for  moral  excel- 
lence, and  was  graduated  in  1797,  with  tlie  Latin  Valedictory, 
—  a  post  of  honor  then  assigned  by  vote  of  the  class,  but  none 
the  less  au  index  of  proficiency  in  classical  learuuig.  Bis 
fiithcr,  unwilling  to  expose  hira  to  the  cares,  anxieties,  and 
harassmcnts  of  his  own  profession,  destined  him  for  mercantile 
life ;  but  it  was  hardly  possible  that  the  sou  should  not  have 
had  his  ambition  kindled  by  the  father's  fame.  Nor  ought 
we  to  omit  here,  though  it  is  left  in  modest  silence  in  the 
memoir,  tlie  oloquonco  and  onthueiasra  of  the  elder  Warren 
aa  s  Lecturer  in  the  University.  We  heaid  in  our  youth, 
from  old  men  who  had  listened  to  hiin  in  college,  of  the 
wonderful  fascination  which  he  imparted  to  themes  not  in 
themselves  attractive,  and  especially  of  the  thrilling  tones, 
aud  oUaii  tear-choked  utterance,  in  which  he  loved  to  exhibit 
the  miracles  of  the  Divine  handwork  in  the  human  frame.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  for  surprise,  that  the  younger 
Warren,  after  a  year  devoted  to  the  French  language  under 
the  tuitiou  of  the  late  Mr.  Sales,  embraced  tlie  medical  pro- 
fession, and  commenced  its  study  as  his  father's  pupil. 
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The  opportunities  for  medical  study  in  Boston  were  at  that 
time  restricted.  The  town  was  healtliy,  the  population  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  amount  and  yariety  of  surgical  prac- 
tice by  no  means  extensive ;  and  there  was  neither  public 
hospital  nor  medical  school.  It  was  therefore  determined 
that  young  Warren,  after  the  first  year,  should  prosecute 
his  studies  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1799, 
he  embarked  for  London,  where  he  entered  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
as  a  "  dresser  "  imder  William  Cooper,  the  surgeon,  who  wa% 
shortly  afterward  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  eminent  Sir 
Astley  Cooper.  Here  he  was  ^^  immedia^ly  put  in  charge 
of  about  forty  patients,  comprising  as  interesting  a  collection 
of  surgical  accidents  and  diseases  as  could  be  desired."  We 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  his  announcement,  in  a  letter, 
of  his  introduction  to  active  professional  duty  ;  for  it  indicates 
the  strong  development  of  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  the  only  instance  in  these  volumes  in 
which  his  language  departs  from  the  calm  and  even  flow 
of  a  mind  not  easi]y  elated  or  thrown  from  its  perfect  poise. 

^  I  am  the  luckiest  dog  in  life  I  I  was  called  away  at  the  end  of  the 
last  period  (i.  e.  while  visiting  Netley  Abbey  with  some  ladies,  and 
preparing  to  explore  a  subterranean  passage)  to  a  dislocated  shoulder, 
which  I  have  reduced  in  very  handsome  style.  Within  the  three  first 
days  of  my  week  I  have  had  one  fracture,  and  one  injury  of  the  cranium ; 
one  fractured  leg,  and  another  that  we  thought  was  fractured  at  first ; 
one  fracture  of  the  ribs,  and  this  dislocation ;  besides  two  or  three 
trifling  accidents.  I  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  every  way ;  and 
I  verily  begin  to  think  I  shall  be  famous."  —  Vol.  I.  p.  35. 

After  a  year  in  London,  diligently  spent  in  hospital  service 
and  attendance  on  lectures,  our  student  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  lived  in  the  most  retired  and  frugal  style,  and  passed 
the  morning  in  hearing  lectures,  the  afternoon  and  evening 
in  writing  out  his  notes  and  remembrances  of  them.  In  the 
summer  of  1801  he  left  Edinburgh  for  Paris,  where  he  became 
domesticated  with  Dubois,  then  sole  surgeon  of  the  Hospice 
de  TEcolc  de  M^decinc.  Here  he  had  the  distinguished 
privilege  of  listening  to  the  lectures  of  Cuvier  on  comparar 
tive  anatomy  and  paleontology,  while  he  devoted  his  chief 
attention  to  chemistry  and  to  the  anatomy  of  the  human 


body.  He  thus  in  the  spaco  of  nearly  three  years  aiid  a 
htilf  availed  himself  of  the  highest  privileges  aiid  the  hest 
opportunities  of  the  three  great  centres  of  professional  science 
and  skill,  and  lie  seems  to  have  resorted  to  each  of  tlio  three 
with  a  distinct  conception  of  the  part  of  a  thorough  education 
whicii  it  was  adapted  to  furnish,  and  with  a  prearranged  plan 
of  life  closely  consonant  with  Ins  purposes.  No  American 
physician  had  then  oujoyod  such  ample  raeaus  of  professional 
culture  ;  and  none  can  ever  liave  been  more  faithful  or  ju- 
dicious in  their  use.  At  the  same  time,  if  his  character  was 
ever  immature,  —  which  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt,  —  it 
became  thoroughly  matured  by  those  years  of  self-reUance  and 
incessant  labor,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  town  prepared 
to  receive  and  merit  public  confidence  in  his  professional 
ability  and  discretion,  to  a  degree  seldom  attained  without  a 
protracted  and  weary  novitiate. 

At  tliis  time  the  elder  Dr.  Warren  had  sustained  an  attack 
of  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered  ;  and  tlio 
son's  first  care  was  to  afford  his  fatlier  all  the  aid  and  relief 
possible  in  his  very  extended  practice.  As  soon  as  was  con- 
eisteut  with  his  filial  duty,  he  commenced  practice  on  his  own 
account,  and  in  1806,  in  addition  to  the  care  of  a  large  and  in- 
creasing list  of  patients,  ho  assumed  the  office  of  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  University,  and  continued 
to  share  the  labors  of  that  chair  till  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
it  in  1815.  Thenceforward  it  is  difficult  to  wiite  a  consecu- 
tive story  of  his  life ;  for  it  had  few  outward  vicissitudes,  and 
may  best  be  described,  not  as  a  routine-life,  hut  as  regular  and 
measured  movement  in  an  orbit  which  grew  wider  with  every 
year,  and  on  which  he  became  ever  a  more  conspicuous  object 
of  regard,  trust,  and  reverence.  We,  tlierefore,  in  what  re- 
mains of  our  sketch,  shall  follow  tlie  leading  of  his  biographer, 
and  present  his  relations  to  the  puWic  and  his  claims  upon  their 
gratitude  rather  than  the  succession  of  events  and  incidents. 

The  period  of  his  establishment  in  Boston  was  a  time  of  pre- 
viously unprecedented  intellectual  activity.  A  private  society 
bad  recently  been  formed  for  the  study  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  of  this  ho  early  became  an  active  member  and  lecturer. 
Hero  he  was  associated  with  Drs.  Jackson  and  Howard  of  his 
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own  profession,  with  Messrs.  Kirkland,  Popkin,  and  Channing 
among  the  clergy,  and  John  (afterward  Judge)  Davis,  Josiah 
Quincy,  and  John  Lowell  among  the  members  of  the  bar. 
Before  this  society  Dr.  Warren  took  for  one  of  his  subjects 
the  analysis  of  the  well-water  of  Boston,  and  was  instrumental 
in  first  drawing  the  attention  of  intelligent  men  to  its  im- 
purities, and  to  the  need  of  introducing  a  competent  and 
healthful  supply  of  water  from  some  adequate  source.  This 
great  public  interest  he  kept  constantly  in  view ;  wrote  often 
on  the  subject;  appeared  before  a  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature; and  had  the  satisfaction,  after  the  labors  of  nearly 
half  a  century,  of  witnessing  the  consununation  of  his  plans 
and  hopes  in  the  completion  of  the  Gochituate  aqueduct. 

Li  1803,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Anthology  Club, 
under  whose  auspices  was  issued  the  first  literary  periodical 
of  high  merit  and  commanding  reputation  which  appeared 
north  of  Philadelphia.  The  Monthly  Anthology  was  con- 
ducted with  marked  ability  for  six  years,  and  the  literary 
activity  which  it  embodied  and  aroused  led,  shortly  after 
its  suspension,  to  the  establishment  of  our  own  journal,  with 
very  much  the  same  circle  of  contributors,  with  kindred 
aims,  and,  we  trust,  with  similar  benefit  to  the  awakened 
intellect  of  New  England.  The  reading-room  and  library 
of  this  club  grew  by  slow  stages  into  the  Boston  Athenasum, 
which  in  process  of  time  absorbed  also  the  Boston  Medical 
Library,  founded  mainly  by  tlie  exertions  of  Drs.  Warren 
and  Jackson. 

Li  1803,  Dr.  Warren  also  became  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  and,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Jackson, 
he  succeeded  in  infusing  a  new  life  into  its  organization,  "  stim- 
ulating the  members  to  write,  and  undertaking  the  labor  of 
publication."  In  1805,  these  gentlemen  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  pUarmacopoeia  for  the  use  of  the 
Society.  The  result  of  their  labors  was  the  introduction  of 
a  systematic  nomenclature,  the  simplifying  of  medical  pre- 
scriptions, and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  to  various  rem- 
edies which  had  been  restricted  to  individual  practitioners 
or  localities.  We  again  find  these  same  gentlemen  on  a 
committee  of  the  Society  to  inquire  into  the  efficacy  of  the 
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,  recent  practice  of  vaccination,  ami  to  report  measures 

:  c&tablisbiug  tlie  practice  <m  &  safe  fouudation."      The 

lort  contains  "all  tliat  is  now  known  on  the  subject,  and 

E  proper  rules  of  action,  from  which  subsequent  experience 

8  Fhown  no  reason  to  deviate." 

r  Prior  to  1810,  the  Gambridgo  Medical  School  had  hardly 

I  existence  as  a  distinct  department  of  the  University.     The 

tetures  were  delivered  at  Cambridge,  and  were  open  to  the 

todcrgraduates.     After  the  removal  of  the  School  to  Boston, 

t  was  obliged  for  several  years  to  submit  to  straitened  ac- 

nmodations,  and  it  was  mainly  through  the  untiring  efforts 

r  Drs.  Warren  and  Jackson  that  a  substantial  building  was 

rectod  and  opened  for  its  use  in  1815.     Dr.  Warren,  senior, 

wlio  had  also  exerted  himself  largely  for  the  same  end,  died 

on  the  eve  of  its  accomplishment. 

Another  object  which  engaged  the  attention  and  enliHted 

W^Q  earnest  efforts  of  the  inseparable  associates  and  friends 

"  I  have  so  often  named,  was  the  establishmeut  of  a  jiublio 

Kpital.     An  appeal  to  a  few  of  the  liberal  citizeus  of  Boston 

'  procured  a  subscription  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to 

which  a  grant  of  the  State  added  fifty  thousand.      During 

the  lapse  of  a  few  years  this  endowment  was  largely  increased 

ihf  legacies,  soveral  of  which  were  obtained  through  the  poi^ 

mal  influence  of  Dr.  Warren.     He  induced  Mr.  Abraham 

uro,  a  Jewish  gentleman  of  wealth  and  generosity,  to  be- 

"  qucath  ten  thousand  dollars  for  this  use.     Ho  was  also  infitrn- 

meutal  in  procuring  the  legacy  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 

thousand  dollars  by  Mr.  John  McLean,  whose  name  is  por- 

ntuated  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Somerville, —  an 

utitution  which  has  its  existence  and  administration   as  a, 

ranch  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.     He  himself 

[abscribed  liberally  toward  the  general  fund  of  the  hospital, 

md   at  a   subsequent   period   gave   a   thousand  dollars,  tlio 

interest  of  which  was  to  ho  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of 

'  moral  and  religious  tracts  for  the  use  of  the  patients. 

Dr.  Warren  first  proposed  the  issue  of  a  periodical  for  the 

advancement  of  medical  science.     The  result  was  the  cstab- 

ihmcnt  of  the  New  England  Medical  Journal.     This  was 

mmouced  in  1812,  and  was  continued  till  1828,  when  it 

tvDL.  sc.  —  NO.  187.  40 
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was  merged  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
The  editorship  was  in  other  hands,  but  the  successive  vot 
umes  contained  frequent  and  valuable  contributions  from  Dr. 
Warren. 

Among  the  great  social  interests  to  which  Dr.  Warren 
devoted  much  of  his  energy  was  the  cause  of  Temperance. 
He  joined  the  Massachusetts  Temperance  Society  in  1827, 
and  from  that  period  his  efforts  in  this  behalf  were  unin- 
termitted,  and  were  not  confined  even  to  his  own  country. 
In  1837,  he  acted  as  chairman  of  a  temperance  meeting  in 
London,  and  in  the  same  year  he  held  a  conference  on  the 
method  and  history  of  the  temperance  reform  with  several 
members  of  the  administration  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  at- 
tempted to  supersede  the  use  of  alcohol  in  many  medicinal 
preparations,  successfully  substituting  for  it  ^^a  wine  pro- 
duced by  the  fermentation  of  a  vegetable  infusion  with  sugar.'' 
He  published  an  article  in  which  he  earnestly  recommended 
this  change  of  practice  to  his  brotlier  physicians;  but  the 
conservatism  of  the  profession  was  too  strong  to  admit  so 
radical  an  innovation.  One  of  his  latest  labors  was  the  prep- 
aration of  an  historical  sketch  of  the  temperance  movements 
for  the  last  half-century,  and  in  a  legacy  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  temperance  publications,  he  left  a  valuable  and 
enduring  memorial  of  his  zeal  in  the  cause.  It  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  influence  of  such  a  man  in  tliis  depart- 
ment of  effort.  Social  reforms,  in  order  to  be  thorough  and  per- 
manent, must  have  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  those  who 
hold  a  confessedly  high  place  in  society.  The  paucity  of  such 
names  among  the  advocates  of  temperance  has  been  the  great- 
est hinderancc  to  tlieir  success.  Tlie  reason  why  so  many 
men  of  high  principle  and  undoubted  philanthropy  withhold 
the  full  force  of  their  example  and  influence  from  this  cause 
is  perfectly  obvious.  They  themselves  and  their  associates 
are  in  comparatively  little  danger  from  the  use  of  pure  and 
costly  wines  as  but  one  among  the  many  luxuries  at  their 
command,  and  with  them  wine-drinking  is  often  little  more 
than  a  conventional  formalism  associated  from  time  immemo- 
rial with  the  rites  of  hospitality.    They  are  seldom  brought 
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into  conversance  with  the  coarser  forms  of  convivial  enter- 
tainment, and  are  hardly  aware  of  the  intense  peril  resulting 
from  the  use  of  fiery  manufactured  wines,  and  maddening 
alcoholic  liquors,  where  they  are  the  only  quasi  luxury  within 
the  means  of  the  entertainer.  But  so  long  as  the  more  in- 
nocuous and  expensive  beverage  is  indispensable  to  the  tables 
of  the  rich,  the  tyranny  of  fashion  will  enforce  the  use  of 
correspondmg  beverages  in  every  degree  of  cheapness  and 
vileness  through  the  entire  social  scale,  —  a  scale  down  which 
reforms  will  run,  while  they  cannot  even  creep  up. 

Dr.  Warren's  father  was  a  worshipper  at  the  church  in 
Brattle  Square.  The  son,  on  his  return  from  Eui*ope,  attended 
the  First  Church,  of  which  Rev.  William  Emerson  was  pastor, 
and  afterward  the  Brattle  Square  Church,  under  the  ministries 
of  Messrs.  Buckminster  and  Everett.  In  1820  he  connected 
himself  with  St.  Paul's  Church,  at  which  he  was  a  constant 
worshipper  and  communicant  for  the  residue  of  his  life.  His 
religious  convictions  were  the  result  of  prolonged  study  and 
deliberate  reflection,  and,  from  the  time  that  they  became 
clear  and  strong,  exerted  their  vivifymg  influence  over  his 
whole  life  and  character.  His  biographer  has  preserved  much 
of  his  religious  correspondence,  which  exhibits  profound  hu- 
mility, tender  conscientiousness,  undoubting  faith  in  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Oospel,  and  a  hope  of  immortality 
which  grew  constantly  brighter  and  happier  as  with  the  lapse 
of  years  it  approached  its  consummation.  We  quote  the 
following  paragraph  from  one  of  his  letters,  as  conveying  in 
brief  what  a  lengthened  homily  might  fail  to  say  as  well,  on 
faith. 

"  You  ask  me,  my  dear  friend,  what  Mr.  E,  means  by  faith.  How 
can  I  answer  this  question  to  a  mind  more  acute  and  better  instructed 
on  this  subject  than  my  own  ?  I  have  no  doubt  you  comprehend  the 
object  he  had  in  view  better  than  myself;  but  perhaps  we  may  view  his 
opinions  in  a  different  light  Like  all  who  have  dwelt  much  on  one  sub- 
ject, he  sees  it  in  many  relations  which  would  not  present  themselves 
to  others ;  and  it  is  by  the  attempt  to  convey  all  their  relations  we  are 
confused,  and  get  no  impression  from  that  which  is  principal  and  pre- 
eminent What  does  he  wish  us  to  believe  but  this,  —  that  faith  is 
not  a  new  nor  an  abstract  principle ;  that,  of  itself,  it  is  nothing  but  a 
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barren  speculation  ;  that,  to  make  it  fruitful,  we  must  cultivate,  not  onlj 
the  understanding,  but  the  heart,  and  bring  into  its  service,  not  the 
reasoning  power  alone,  but  the  affections  ?  We  must  feel  as  well  as 
believe.  We  must  feel  the  mighty  power  and  goodness  of  our  Creator, 
and  we  must  realize  his  infinite  love  for  us  miserable  beings  in  sending 
us  a  revelation  of  his  character  and  his  will  by  his  blessed  Son,  and  his 
accepting  that  Son  as  an  offering  for  our  frailties  and  transgressions, 
and  listening  to  him  as  a  Mediator  for  our  prostrated  and  penitent 
souls.  When  the  love  of  our  infinitely  beneficent  Parent  is  brought 
into  our  view,  we  are  not  to  satisfy  our  consciences  with  bowing  our 
heads  in  respect  and  adoration,  but  we  must  bring  our  whole  souls  to 
realize  his  transcendent  benevolence.  With  such  a  temper  of  mind 
cultivated  into  a  permanent  habit,  all  our  thoughts  would  partake  of 
love  for  that  Creator  who  has  done  so  much  for  us  ;  and  this  love  would 
banish  all  meaner  thoughts,  all  the  tnfies  of  time  and  space,  to  their 
proper  region.  This  blessed  spirit  of  love  would  influence  all  our 
social  actions,  and,  beginning  in  the  narrow  sphere  which  encircles 
ourselves,  would  extend  to  all  men,  and  all  the  animated  works  of  our 
common  Father,  and  at  length  return  and  rise  again  to  Him,  the  source 
of  love  and  happiness." — Vol.  I.  pp.  177,  178. 

Dr.  Warren  adds  his  emphatic  testimony  to  that  of  very 
many  of  the  busiest  and  wisest  men,  as  regards  the  utility  of 
the  weekly  Sabbath  in  preserving  the  powers  of  mind  and  the 
capacity  of  labor,  —  a  ground  on  which  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
appears  a  law  of  nature  no  less  than  of  revelation,  inscribed  on 
the  human  constitution  no  less  than  on  the  stone  tablets  of 
Mount  Sinai.    He  writes  :  — 

"  So  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  those  persons  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  avoiding  worldly  cares  upon  the  Sabbath  are  those  most 
remarkable  for  the  perfect  pei'fonnance  of  their  duties  during  the  week. 
The  influence  of  a  change  of  thought  on  the  Sabbath,  upon  the  minds 
of  such  persons,  resembles  that  of  a  change  of  food  upon  the  body.  It 
seems  to  give  a  fresh  spring  to  the  mental  operations,  as  the  latter  does 
to  the  physical.  I  have  a  firm  belief,  that  such  persons  are  able  to  do 
more  work,  and  do  it  better,  in  six  days,  than  if  tliey  worked  tlie  whole 
seven. 

"  The  breathing  the  pure  and  sublime  atmosphere  of  a  religious  Sab- 
bath refreshes  and  invigorates  the  mind,  and  forms  the  best  preparation 
for  the  labors  of  the  following  week."  —  Vol.  T.  pp.  204,  205. 

For  thirty-five  years  Dr.  Warren  devoted  himself  to  profes- 
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sional  duty  almost  witliout  intermission.  The  first  period  of 
ruluxatioii  lie  allowed  luinself  was  in  1837,  wlieu  lie  rcvisitod 
England,  and  travelled  very  extensively  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Even  tbia  seems  to  have  been  hardly  a  vacation ;  for 
Ms  diai-y  is  full  of  medical  and  surgical  notes.  Interesting 
cases  of  fracture,  tumor,  or  epilepsy,  the  methods  of  distin- 
guished surgeons,  and  the  arrangements  of  hospitals,  were  the 
chief  objects  of  his  regard,  to  which  scenery  and  art  are  sec- 
ondary and  incidental.  By  this  we  would  by  no  means  con- 
vey the  idea  that  he  was  inaccessible  to  the  attractions  pre- 
sented by  nature  and  l»y  human  genius.  Some  of  his  letters 
display  an  intense  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  tlie  out- 
ward universe,  and  he  had  almost  a  poet's  hinderness  for  some 
favored  spots  in  his  own  native  neighborhood,  especially  for 
Wachusott  and  its  surroundings.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a 
lover  and  a  liberal  patron  of  the  imitative  arts,  and  manifested 
au  eminently  pure  and  refined  tasf«  in  all  that  related  to  do- 
mestic architecture  and  liorticulture.  But  this  EurojMjan  tour, 
made  in  the  midst  of  an  arduous  and  successful  practice,  and 
fraught  with  opportunities  for  observation  such  as  his  well- 
oarued  celebrity  alone  could  have  procured  for  him,  seemed 
like  a  sjrecial  mission  for  professional  purposes,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  his  sympathies  as  a  surgeon  gave  the  chief  direc- 
tion to  his  curiosity,  and  held  the  foremost  place  in  his  record 
of  travel.  When  in  1851,  at  a  period  of  less  engrossment  ia 
the  great  pursuit  of  his  life,  ho  again  visited  Europe,  we  find 
traces  of  a  less  exclusive  devotion  to  his  favorite  science,  and 
more  extended  comments  on  the  objects  that  usually  attract 
tlie  attention  of  tourists. 

As  years  advanced,  and  with  them,  with  more  than  even 
pace,  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  he  resigned  one  hy  one  his 
more  laborious  posts  of  service  ;  yet,  till  within  eight  days  of 
his  death,  he  continued  to  visit  his  patients  as  often  as  his  de- 
clining health  permitted.  His  fatal  illness  was  brief;  bo  con- 
tended almost  to  the  closing  hour  with  disease  and  debility, 
manifesting,  while  resigned  to  die,  a  strong  hold  on  life ;  in- 
sisted on  the  last  day  on  being  placed  upon  his  feet ;  and  met 
the  (inal  change  in  a  sitting  posture.  His  decease  was  on  tho 
4th  of  May,  1856. 

40  • 
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Dr.  Warren's  self-consecration  to  science  was  displayed  in 
no  way  more  emphatically  than  in  the  directions  left  by  him 
ip  writing  for  the  disposal  of  his  own  body  after  death.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  instructions  to  his 
son :  — 

<'  To  he  opened  after  my  Death,  and  before  the  FuneraL 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  The  final  and  principal  object  of  writing  this  letter  is  this,  which 
regards  the  disposition  of  my  mortal  remains  afler  the  spirit  has  quitted 
them.  The  arrangement  I  wish  is  the  following,  subject  to  any  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  season,  &c. :  — 

"  1.  Let  the  body  be  injected  with  arsenic  after  death,  soon, 

*^  2.  The  funeral  solemnities  to  take  place  in  St  PauFs  Church,  in 
the  full  and  proper  form  of  the  church  service. 

^'  3.  The  body  afterwards  to  be  removed  to  the  Medical  Ck)llege ;  ex- 
amined or  dissected,  according  to  circumstances.  Any  morbid  parts  to 
be  carefully  preserved;  and  particular  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
heart,  spleen,  and  prostate  gland. 

^  4.  The  bones  to  be  carefully  preserved,  whitened,  articulated,  and 
placed  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Medical  Ck)llege,  near  my  bust ; 
affording,  as  I  hope,  a  lesson  useful,  at  the  same  time,  to  morality  and 
science. 

"  I  earnestly  request  that  you  and  my  family  will  lay  aside  any  nat- 
ural feeling  of  opposition  to  this  my  last  request,  considering  that  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  humanity,  and  for  mine  and  their  honor. 

"  Finally,  I  take  leave  of  you  in  the  hope  of  our  meeting  again,  and 

enjoying  the  society  of  our  blessed  friends  who  have  gone  before. 

"  Affectionately, 

"John  C.  Warren. 
"Boston,  July  14,  1842."  — Vol.  H.  p.  359. 

There  is  absolute  heroism  in  these  directions,  when  viewed 
in  connection,  on  the  one  hand,  with  Dr.  Warren's  well-known 
character,  and  on  the  other,  with  his  professional  experience. 
When  a  cold-blooded  sceptic,  whose  heart  has  never  thrilled 
with  a  tender  sentiment,  and  who  has  looked  upon  himself  as 
a  mere  earth-clod  stimulated  into  brief  activity  and  to  be  re- 
solved mto  thin  air  and  lifeless  dust,  leaves  orders  to  cheat  the 
grave  of  its  due,  we  feel  disgust,  yet  no  surprise.  But  Chris- 
tian faith  and  the  undying  hope  to  which  it  gives  birth  attach 
a  sacredness  to  the  body  which  has  been  the  tenement  of  an 
immortal  soul,  and  none  arc  so  heedful  of  the  rites  of  sepul- 
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turo  aod  tho  inriolableiiess  of  the  tomb,  as  those  whoso  belief 
in  CUrislian  Terities  is  the  most  intimate  and  vital.  This  feel- 
ing is  onhauccd  by  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
which,  no  doubt  with  some  latitude  of  construction,  is  an 
essential  article  of  tho  creed  of  the  Church  to  which  Dr.  War- 
ren gave  his  allegiance.  It  can'  have  been  only  by  stern  self- 
conflict,  and  under  an  imperative  couvictiou  of  duty,  that  he 
was  brought  to  provide  a  cenotaph  for  his  memorial  in  the 
cemetery.  But  he  had  been  made  painfully  aware  of  the 
need,  for  the  benefit  of  the  living,  of  a  surgeon's  unrestricted 
access  to  tlic  members  and  the  healthy  and  morbid  organism 
of  the  human  frame.  Ho  had  been  foremost  among  his  breth- 
ren in  efforts  for  overcoming  the  popular  scruples  to  the  dis- 
secting-room, and  procuring  through  legal  methods  a  supply 
of  Buhjects  for  the  knife.  Ho  had  claimed  for  science  the  bod- 
ies of  the  friendless,  who  died  in  public  institutions,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  met  their  fate  under  seutence  of  the  law.  The 
question  with  him  was  ono  of  sincerity  and  self-consistency. 
Should  he,  who  had  demanded  that  the  natural  sentiment  for 
the  dead  should  yield  to  the  still  more  cogent  exigencies  of  the 
sufToring  and  imperilled,  succumb  to  the  feeling  which  he  had 
sx>ent  his  life  in  combating  t  We  cannot  but  regard  this  be- 
quest to  his  favorite  science  as  a  noble  act  of  self-sacriGce ;  and 
while  our  intuitive  sympathies  are  all  arrayed  on  the  other 
side,  we  feel  constrained,  by  their  instinctive  recoil  and  shud- 
',  to  hold  his  memory  only  in  the  profounder  respect  and 

e  have  said  but  little  of  Dr.  Warren  in  his  own  peculiar 
department,  because  his  transcending  merits  as  an  anatomist 
and  surgeon  demand  the  hand  of  an  expert  to  do  them  justice. 
We  close  our  notice  with  some  few  details  that  may  interest 
the  general  reader,  referring  those  who  may  seek  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  his  services  to  the  volumes  before  us. 

Ho  was  among  the  foremost  of  his  time  in  cultivating  the 
e  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  was  especially  among  the 
oieers  in  our  own  country  in  the  study  of  paleontology.  His 
t  work  on  tho  Mastodon  Giganteus  is  an  enduring  monu- 
ment of  his  patient  industry  and  his  extended  knowledge  in 
this  recondite  department  of  research.  He  obtained  at  his  owu 
ispeuse  a  tolerably  complete  skeleton  of  a  mastodon  discovered 
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on  Hudson  River,  and  various  other  similar  relics,  on  which  he 
lectured  .repeatedly  in  Cambridge  and  Boston.  He  took  also 
a  deep  interest  in  the  craniological  researches  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  and  made  a  large  collection  of  brains,  both  of  hu- 
man subjects  and  of  various  classes  of  animals.  It  does  not 
appear  to  what  extent  he  accdrded  with  the  phrenological  the- 
ory of  Spurzheim ;  and  it  was  probably  with  him  rather  an 
hypothesis  for  the  collation  of  facts  and  the  induction  of  gen- 
eral laws,  than  a  representation  of  ultimate  truth.  By  his 
agency,  the  valuable  collection  of  the  Boston  Phrenological 
Society,  containing  more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  articles, 
became  the  property  of  the  University,  and  was  deposited  in 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  College. 

Very  early  in  his  medical  practice,  Dr.  Warren  had  partly 
anticipated  a  great  discovery  of  our  own  day,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  sulphuric  ether  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  dying,  particu- 
larly in  pulmonic  disease.  In  1846  he  performed  the  first 
surgical  operation  in  which  ether  was  used  as  an  anaesthetic 
agent,  and  became  at  once  fully  convinced  of  its  vast  impor- 
tance in  surgery.  In  the  course  of  the  first  year's  practice 
after  this  initial  experiment  he  employed  ether  in  more  than 
two  hundred  cases,  the  results  of  which  he  communicated  in 
a  work  entitled  "  Etherization,  with  Surgical  Remarks."  He 
strenuously  opposed  the  use  of  chloroform,  as  at  once  danger- 
ous even  in  skilful  hands,  and  profiering  strong  temptation  as 
a  medium  of  inebriation.  Chloric  ether  he  preferred  on  trial 
to  sulphuric  ether,  as  more  agreeable  and  less  irritating  to  the 
lungs. 

Among  his  important  services  to  the  public  was  the  intro- 
duction to  general  use  of  "  cracked  wheat "  as  a  preventive 
and  remedy  for  constipation.  He  had  previously  used  and 
recommended  bread  prepared  from  grain  in  which  the  bran 
was  retained ;  and  to  his  precept  and  example,  and  his  admira- 
ble treatise  on  "  The  Preservation  of  Health,"  we  are  largely 
indebted  for  the  dietetic  reform  in  this  respect  which  has  taken 
place  in  domestic  habits. 

The  catalogue  of  Dr.  Warren's  writings  contains  nineteen 
titles  of  separate  works,  with  a  very  long  list  of  medical,  sur- 
gical, and  scientific  articles  communicated  to  various  periodi- 
cals and  associations.    The  list  of  larger  surgical  operations. 


perroraied  by  Iiira  at  tlio  Massachusetts  General  Hosjittal,  ex- 
ceeds five  huDdred  in  number,  to  which  must  be  added  those 
performed  in  the  preceding  twenty  years,  and  afterward  in  his 
private  practice. 

These  volumes  contain  medical  and  surgical  papers  and  notes 
on  a  very  wide  diversity  of  subjects,  and  indicate  an  amount  of 
industry  with  mind  and  pen  rarely  equalled,  perhaps  never  ex- 
ceeded, by  one  whose  calls  to  active  duty  were  so  incessant  and 
urgent.  The  entii-e  record  impresses  us  with  admiration  for 
his  ability,  skill,  discretion,  and  various  learning,  and  vindi- 
cates his  title  to  a  high  order  of  intellectual  merit,  and  a  place 
among  the  most  illustrious  names  in  a  profession  second  to  no 
other  in  the  eminent  endowments  of  tlioso  who  have  been  its 
ornament  and  honor.  At  tiie  same  time,  wo  discern  through 
his  whole  life  imcorrupt  integrity  and  good  faith,  transparent 
sincerity,  and  scrupulous  conscientiousness.  Wo  suppose  his 
to  have  been  a  somewhat  hard  and  rigid  nature,  in  great  need 
of  tho  intenerating  influence  imparted  by  the  gentle  failh  and 
the  loving  spirit  of  Christianity ;  but  tliis  renovating  power  was 
manifestly  infused  iuta  his  whole  being,  —  was  not  a  force  ab 
extra,  but  a  new  and  modifying  element  of  spiritual  life,  mak- 
ing Iiim  true  to  its  dirino  ideal,  and  consecrating  his  powers 
and  endowments  to  tlie  service  of  God  and  man. 

The  memoir  is  compiled  with  eminent  skill  and  felicity.  The 
author  has  incorporated  with  it  large  portions  of  the  diary  and 
correspondence  of  its  subject,  which  it  was  deemed  desirable  to 
preserve  in  a  permanent  form  ;  and  it  was  tlms  necessary  often 
to  duplicate  the  narrative,  in  order  to  coimect  fragments  of 
manuscript  which  would  otherwise  have  left  the  life-story  im- 
jwrfect.  Dr.  Edwaid  Warren's  style  is  chaste,  perspicuous,  and 
strong.  The  work  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands,  or 
hare  been  executed  more  faithfully  or  more  lovingly.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  best  style  of  tlie  publishers,  and  with  several  woU- 
executcd  engravings.  It  presents,  of  course,  the  strongest 
claims  upon  the  interest  of  the  medical  profession;  but  the 
general  reader  will  prize  it,  both  as  giving  him  a  lifelike  por- 
traiture of  a  worthily  eminent  man,  and  as  conveying,  with  the 
fewest  technicalities  possible,  a  large  amount  of  vahiable  knowl- 
edge on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  seldom  presented  in  a  form  so 
simple,  intelligible,  and  attractive. 
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Art.  IX.  —  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural 
Selection^  or  the  Preservation  of  Favored  Races  in  the 
Strtiggle  for  Life.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal,  Gk^ological,  Linnasan,  etc.  Societies ;  Author  of 
"  Journal  of  Researches  during  H.  M.  S.  Beagle's  Voyi^ 
round  the  World."  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1860. 
12mo.    pp.  432. 

The  author  of  this  book  endeavors  to  establish,  though  by  a 
different  theory  and  a  somewhat  different  process  of  reasoning, 
the  same  conclusion  which  was  arrived  at  by  the  French  nat- 
uralist, Lamarck,  and  by  the  English  author  of  the  ^^  Vestiges 
of  Creation";  —  namely,  that  all  the  species,  genera,  orders, 
and  classes  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  are  essentially  of  one 
blood  and  lineage,  having  been  developed  out  of  one  anoth* 
er,  without  the  intervention  anywhere  of  any  act  of  creative 
power ;  —  developed  by  the  slow  but  progressive  accumulation^ 
through  what  is  practically  an  infinite  lapse  of  ages,  of  differ- 
ences and  variations  which  were  at  first,  and  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  so  slight  as  to  be  wholly  imperceptible.  Mr.  Darwin 
flatly  denies,  and  labors  to  disprove,  what  has  hitherto  been 
received  almost  as  an  axiom  in  zoological  and  botanical  sci- 
ence, —  the  doctrine  of  Permanence  of  Typo.  If  his  theory  is 
correct,  we  may  not,  indeed,  say  of  man,  that  he  is  literally 
"  a  brother  to  the  insensate  clod  "  ;  for  he  does  not  accept  the 
hypothesis  of  "  spontaneous  generation,"  and  even  speaks  in 
one  place  with  unconcealed  contempt  of  those  who  "  believe 
that  at  innumerable  periods  in  the  earth's  history  certain 
elemental  atoms  have  been  commanded  suddenly  to  flash  into 
living  tissues."  But  this  is  the  whole  extent  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
concession.  We  may  say  of  him  what  Pascal  said  of  Des- 
cartes,—  "  It  was  his  ambition,  in  his  system  of  philosophy,  to 
be  able  to  do  without  God  altogether  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
suppose  the  Deity  gave  the  world  a  fillip  in  order  to  set  it  in 
motion ;  after  which  there  was  nothing  more  for  him  to  do." 
In  like  manner,  on  this  theory,  we  must  call  in  voluntary  crea- 
tive power  to  account  for  the  primordial  beginning  of  life  in 
the  lowest  monad  or  germ  of  animal  or  vegetable  being ;  every- 


thing  after  lliis  is  produced  by  the  orderly  and  necessary  oper- 
ation of  secoudary  causes.  Mr.  Darwin  boldly  traces  out  the 
genealogy  of  man,  and  afHrnts  that  the  monkey  is  his  brotlier, 
and  tJie  tioi'r>e  his  cousin,  and  tlie  oyster  his  remote  ances- 
tor. The  bumoa  body,  in  his  liew,  is  only  a  slowly  developed 
zoopbytfl,  out  of  which  it  has  grown  by  a  process  as  natural 
and  uniform  as  that  by  which  a  calf  becomes  a  cow  ;  and,  by 
a  parallel  advancement,  the  human  mind  has  become  what 
it  is  out  of  a  developed  instinct. 

Even  tliis  is  not  all.  Mr.  Darwin  openly  and  almost  scorn- 
fully repudiates  the  whole  doctrine  of  Final  Causes.  He  finds 
no  indication  of  design  or  purpose  anywhere  in  the  animate 
or  organic  world.  Like  Geoffroy  St.  Hilairo,  he  takes  good 
care  "not  to  attribute  any  intention  to  the  Almighty."  The 
nicest  and  most  complex  adaptations  do  not  to  him  prove  de-  • 
sign.  The  eye  was  not  made  to  see  with,  or  the  ear  to  hear. 
The  fact  that  these  organs  respectively  do  see  and  hear  is  ac- 
counted for,  on  this  theory,  by  supposing  tliat,  througli  an  acci- 
dental and  purposeless  variation,  some  one  zoophyte  or  other 
animal  very  low  down  in  the  scale  happened  to  be  born  with  a 
ftunt  glimmering  of  vision, — with  the  poor  rudiment  of  an  eye, 
—  "  an  optic  nerve  merely  coated  with  pigment,  and  without 
any  other  mechanism" ;  that  this  "  slight  accidental  variation" 
passed  down  by  inheritance,  giving  to  the  possessors  of  it  a 
great  advantage  over  their  fellows, —  even  so  great  that  the 
former  were  preserved,  while  the  latter  died  out ;  that  in  tlie 
lapse  of  years,  another  and  yet  another  "  slight  accidental  vari- 
ation "  successively  supervened,  and,  if  an  improvement,  was 
retained,  while  those  not  having  it,  and  those  variations  which 
were  not  improvements,  perished.  "  Let  this  process  go  on 
for  millions  on  millions  of  years ;  and  during  each  year,  on 
millions  of  individuals  of  many  kinds ;  and  may  we  not  believe 
that  a  living  optical  instrument  might  tlius  be  formed,  as  supe- 
rior to  one  of  glass  as  the  works  of  the  Creator  are  to  those  of 
man  ?  " 

Ktill  further :  the  order  and  symmetry  wliieh  prevail  through- 
out animated  nature  ;  the  correspondence  of  the  organic  with 
tlio  inorganic  world ;  the  prevalence  of  a  few  general  forms  of 
structure  amid  a  countless  number  of  beings,  like  everywhere 
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answering  to  like,  and  an  exact  balance  of  co-operating  agents 
being  always  preserved,  —  all  the  facts  which  have  appeared  to 
most  minds  so  significant  of  unity  of  plan,  and  thereby  declar- 
ative of  the  unity  of  the  Creator,  —  all  these  seem  to  Mr. 
Darwin  to  be  merely  the  inevitable  and  unforeseen  results  of 
the  blind  working  of  nature's  laws.  "  On  my  theory,  unity 
of  type  is  explained  by  unity  of  descent."  Amid  an  infinite 
number  of  variations  made  at  random,  those  only  have  been 
preserved  which  happened  to  be  best  fitted  to  one  another,  and 
to  harmonize  best  with  surrounding  conditions  of  life,  such  fit- 
ness and  harmony  being  the  sole  cause  of  their  preservation. 

**  Nam  certe  neque  consilio  primordia  rerum 
Ordine  se  quseque  atquo  sagaci  mente  locarunt, 
Nee,  quos  quseque  darent  motus,  pepigere  profecto." 

We  do  not  bring  together  these  results  merely  as  our  own 
inferences  from  the  new  theory  of  the  origin  of  species,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  up  an  argument  ad  invidiam  against  it. 
We  admit  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  the  proper  independ- 
ence of  true  physical  science,  —  that  its  conclusions  are  to  be 
tested  by  their  own  evidence,  and  not  by  their  agreement  or 
want  of  agreement  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  with  re- 
ceived doctrines  in  theology  or  philosophy,  or  with  any  for- 
eign standard  whatsoever.  We  are  ready  to  call  out  with  the 
loudest  of  the  anti-Mosaic  geologists,  Fiat  scientia,  mat  caelum. 
But  these  doctrines  are  expressly  accepted,  expounded,  and 
defended  by  Mr.  Darwin  himself,  who  is  both  a  candid  and 
intrepid  reasoner,  —  accepted,  not  so  much  as  inferences  from 
his  theory,  but  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  theory  itself.  The 
case,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  intrusion  by  theologians,  moral- 
ists, or  philosophers  upon  the  proper  domain  of  physical  sci- 
ence. The  intrusion,  if  any,  comes  from  the  other  side.  It  is 
now  the  naturalist,  the  pure  physicist,  who,  quitting  his  own 
territory,  but,  as  he  professes,  still  relying  exclusively  on  phys- 
ical evidence,  seeks  to  build  up  metaphysical  conclusions.  We 
have  a  right,  then,  not  merely  as  naturalists,  but  as  students 
of  the  moral  sciences,  to  examine  the  connection  between  his 
premises  and  his  conclusions,  to  test  his  modes  of  reasoning, 
and  to  see  whether  he  has  made  a  legitimate  application  of  the 
principles  of  inductive  science  to  matters  of  fact,  or  has  been 
only  indulging  in  speculative  and  metaphysical  dreams. 


I  This  theory,  moreover,  is  entitled  to  all  tlio  ailvantngo  wliicli 

h  can  ilerive  from  the  high  scieuti&c  reputation  of  its  author. 

Hr.  Darwin  is  one  of  the  most  emiueDt  uaturalists  in  England. 

The  researches  which  he  made  in  South  America  and  the  South 

Cacilic,  when  he  accompanied  the  Beagle  in  her  siirvejing  cx- 

idiUou  rotiud  the  world,  and  his  spcculatitma  respecting  the 

[nation  of  ooral  reefs  and  atolls,  somewhat  daring  and  iau- 

tAtu\,  but  extremely  ingenious  and  well-compacted,  ara  large 

coutrlbiitious  to   science,  the  merit  of  wliich  is   univei-sally 

acknowledged.    To  the  reputation  which  he  has  thus  justly 

urued,  as  well  as  to  the  novel  and  startling  character  of  the 

Katrines  which  he  now  promulgates,  must  be  attributed  the 

neral  curiosity  and  interest  with  which  the  work  now  before 

twas  Urst  reuuived.     The  first  edition  of  it  is  said  to  have 

ten  exiiausted  in  London  on  tlie  very  day  of  its  publication. 

pvas  republished  as  soon  as  it  could  be  printed  in  New  York ; 

Bd  it  promises  to  occupy  a  lai'ge  diare  of  tlie  attention  of  the 

■ientilic  world  for  some  time. 

k  An  outline  of  the  theory  may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  It 
B  matter  of  tite  commonest  observation,  that  indiiHdual  plants 
and  nuimals  are  often  found  to  vary  by  slight  peculiarities 
from  the  general  type  of  the  race  or  breed  to  wliich  they  be- 
long. Nature  seldom,  perhaps  never,  exactly  repeats  herself. 
While  seeming  to  observe  with  much  nicety  the  dividing  lines 
whiob  separate  largo  groups  or  races  from  each  other,  she  often 
appears  inclined  to  a  little  sport  with  an  individual  member  of 
one  of  tho^o  groups,  even  without  going  far  enough  to  make  a 
monster  of  it.  The  offspring  is  made  a  little  bigger  or  a  little 
aller  than  its  parent ;  or  some  organ  or  limb  is  abnormally 
teated  or  deficient,  or  wrongly  pla/:ed,  or  unusually  devel- 
)ed,  whether  by  excess  or  defect.  Sometimes  tliese  peculiar- 
\  of  sti'ucture  pass  down  by  inheritauco,  sometimes  not. 
tf.  Darwin's  theory  is  founded  exclusively  upon  tliose  wluch 
\  inherited  ;  "  any  variation,"  ho  says,  "  which  is  not  inher- 
ked,  is  unimportant  for  us." 

\  The  success  of  the  breeders  of. domestic  animals  is  said  to 

>cud  in  a  great  degree  upon  their  skill  in  noting  these  pecu- 

Lrities,  however  slight,  selecting  those  which  are  best  suited 

for  their  purposes,  multiplying  them  by  allowing  only  the 

voL.se.  —  HO.  187.  41 
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selected  animals  to  breed,  and  fostering  them  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  external  conditions  upon  which  their  points  of  ex- 
cellence seem  to  depend.  By  a  diligent  and  skilful  use  of 
such  means,  Mr.  Bakewell,  about  a  century  ago,  reformed  the 
British  breeds  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  swine.  By  corresponding 
processes,  though  to  a  much  greater  extent,  horticulturists 
have  filled  our  gardens  with  so  vast  a  number  of  cultivated 
varieties  of  flowers  and  plants,  success  being  facilitated  in  this 
case  by  the  greater  quickness  of  reproduction,  and  by  the  me- 
chanical facility  with  which  all  sorts  of  experiments  in  crossing 
the  varieties  can  be  conducted. 

Whatever  may  be  the  means  employed  in  the  process  of 
artificial  breeiling,  or  however  this  process  may  be  explained, 
it  is  a  fact  that  man  possesses  many  varieties  of  some  kinds 
of  domesticated  animals.  There  are  very  many  distinct  breeds 
of  dogs,  horses,  cattle,  pigeons,  and  domestic  fowls ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  but  few  of  the  cat,  the  donkey,  or  the 
goose.  These  breeds  are  called  "  varieties,"  because  generally, 
if  permitted,  they  interbreed  freely  with  each  other,  and  pro- 
duce fertile  oflFspring ;  while  animals  known  to  belong  to  dis- 
tinct "  species  "  can  but  seldom  be  crossed,  and  the  progeny 
of  such  crossing  is  almost  invariably  sterile.  How  many  of 
these  varieties  have  originated  under  domestication,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  it,  is  uncertain ;  there  is  little  or  no  historical 
evidence  on  the  point,  and  a  balance  of  probabilities  is  no 
ground  for  a  scientific  conclusion.  Many  of  them  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  very  high  antiquity.  Mr.  Darwin  "  believes  ** 
that  our  dogs  have  descended  from  several  wild  species,  and 
he  is  "  doubtfully  inclined  to  believe  "  that  all  the  liorses 
have  come  from  one  wild  stock.  With  respect  to  sheep  and 
goats,  he  can  "  form  no  opinion."  But  he  is  "  fully  con 
vinced  "  that  of  the  breeds  of  pigeons,  which  are  very  numer- 
ous and  very  dissimilar  structurally  as  well  as  in  external 
appearance,  "  all  have  descended  from  the  rock  pigeon  (  Co- 
lumba  livid) ^  including  under  this  name  several  geographical 
races  or  sub-species,  which  difier  from  each  other  in  the  most 
trifling  respects."  Pigeons  have  been  domesticated  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  have  been  favored  pets  with  their  owners 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe.     The  old  Romans,  we  learn,  were 


^■stuiguished  "  pigcoii-rnncicrs, "  reckoniDg  up  witli  care  the 
^pdtgroos  of  their  favorites,  and  paying  enormous  prices  I'or 
^Bre  BpecimenB. 

^BMr.  Darwin  assumes  that  many  Tarieties  have  originated 
^bder  domestication,  solely  through  the  care  of  the  owners 
Hi  selecting-  tlio  peculiarities  or  variations  which  it  was  desirar 
B|e  to  perputuate,  allowing  only  the  individuals  ha^-iug  these 
Hbtinctive  marks  to  propagate  their  kiud,  and  so  finally  ob- 
Hitning  a  breed  invariably  thus  marked.  By  conttimiug  tliis 
Hkocess,  another  and  another  variation  is  successively  super- 
induced upon  the  one  first  obtained,  and  thus,  after  a  sitjficient 
lapse  of  time,  a  variety  is  produced  which  is  found  to  have  di- 
ven?ed  very  widely  from  the  original  stock.  Tliis  process  being 
■^cumulative  one,  there  being  no  natural  limit  to  the  number 
■f  ToriatioDS  which  may  in  this  way  be  Buccessively  supcr- 
^■Educed  upon  one  another,  man  might  continue  the  work, 
H^Ae  had  time  etunigh,  till  he  had  produced,  not  mei-ely  varie- 
Hfee,  but  auy  number  of  distinct  species,  genera,  or  orders, — 
^b  short,  till  he  had  made  the  difference  between  the  primi- 
Hpre  stock  and  the  cultivated  race  as  wide  as  the  interval 
KSiich  now  exists  between  a  zoophyte  and  man  himself.  Tliis 
Klode  of  creating  species  would  be  by  Voluntary  or  Methodical 
H^ection. 

^^  XTuluckily,  man  has  not  time  enough ;  for  the  process  is 

Henfessedly  very   slow.      Mr,    Darwin   thinks  the   Egyptians 

^legan   to  "  breed "  pigeons  alraut   3000  B.  C. ;  nearly   five 

thousand  years,  then,  of  Voluntary  Selection  have  proJuced 

only  some  "  varieties  "  of  pigeons,  which  still  freely  propagate 

■arith  one  another.     We  want  evidence,  therefore,  of  some  sort 

mi  *'  Natural  Selection,"  which  has  been  going  on  of  its  own 

Incord,   through    mere  natural   laws,  ever    since   the   begin- 

^ling  of  life  upon  this  planet ;  and  then,  if  this  interval  is  long 

enough,  —  and  geologiists  seem  to  think  they  have  proved  it 

to   be  virtually  infinite,  —  the   origin  of  all   species,  from  a 

monad  up  to  man,  is  fully  accounted  for. 

According  to  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  Natural  Selection  is  the 
means  which  Natxire  has  provided  whereby  only  lier  favored 
races  arc  preserved  in  the  struggle  for  life.  His  first  sl«p 
is  the  application  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  population 
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to  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom.  This  doctrine 
is,  that  the  power  of  increase  of  any  race  of  animals  or  plants, 
the  human  species  included,  is  indefinite,  or  incapable  of  ex- 
haustion ;  if  it  were  exercised  to  the  utmost,  without  any 
check  from  external  circumstances,  the  earth  would  not  be 
large  enough  for  the  beings  of  any  one  race  which  would 
claim  a  place  upon  it.  This  is  undeniable,  as  any  one  may 
convince  himself  by  trying  the  power  of  increase  by  a  geomeP- 
fical  progression  up  only  for  a  very  limited  number  of  temiB. 
Then  a  struggle  for  life  must  constantly  be  going  on,  Uie 
stronger  species  —  the  one  better  adapted  to  the  external  and 
ever-varying  conditions  of  life  —  dways  pushing  out  the  weaker 
or  the  less  adapted  species,  and  usurping  its  place.  By  perpetu- 
ally producing  new  variations,  and  then  causing  these  to  be  pre* 
served  and  multiplied  by  inheritance,  till  each  additional  quidity 
or  mark  becomes  the  characteristic  of  a  new  variety  or  a  new 
species.  Nature  is  forever  furnishing  fresh  combatants  for  this 
never-ending  strife.  The  success,  however  insured,  of  any 
new-comer  over  its  immediate  competitor,  is  often  attended 
with  a  train  of  consequences  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  a 
whole  set  of  pre-existent  species,  and  favorable  to  the  ultimate 
introduction  of  new  ones  in  their  place.  In  the  infinitely 
complex  relations  of  every  species  to  other  organic  beings 
and  to  external  nature,  any  advantage,  however  slight,  in- 
herited by  one  variety,  may  give  it  the  victory  over  the  imme- 
diately allied  varieties,  and  thus  cause  it  to  be  preserved,  while 
they  perish.  Each  adaptation  of  an  organ  to  a  function  must 
thus  be  perpetually  improving;  then  why  need  we  wonder 
that  the  present  adaptations,  after  an  almost  infinite  lapse 
of  time,  should  have  become  so  perfect  ?  What  marvel,  to 
recur  to  an  instance  already  quoted,  that  so  complex  and 
exquisite  a  machine  as  the  human  eye  should  have  been  de- 
veloped out  of  the  but-end  of  any  nerve  a  little  sharpened ! 
8in<}e  "  several  facts,"  argues  Mr.  Darwin,  "  make  me  suspect 
that  any  sensitive  nerve  may  be  rendered  sensitive  to  light.'* 

Some  curious  illustrations  are  given  of  the  general  fact, 
that  "  the  structure  of  every  organic  being  is  related,  in  the 
most  essential,  yet  often  hidden  manner,  to  that  of  all  other 
organic  beings,  with  wliich  it  comes  into  competition  for  food 
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i  residcacc,  or  from  which  it  has  to  escape,  or  on  which  it 
leyB."     Thus,  who  would  havo  Guapccted,  that  the  frequent 
lurronco,  lu  any  region  or  district,  of  two  such  plants  as 
i  heart's-ease  and  the  common  reit-clover  depended  on  the 
mber  of  cats  which  the  good  houBewives  in  tliat  nei(ihbor- 
K)d  should  see  fit  to  keep  ?    Tet  uothing  is  more  certain ; 
■  the  coimectiou  may  readily  be  traced  through  the  foUow- 
[  Sorites  in  natural  liistory.    Clover  and  heart's-ease  depend 
t  bumblo-boes ;  hmnblc-bees  depend  on  rats  and  mice ;  rats 
1  mice  depend  on  cats ;  and  we  tliiuk  Mr.  Darwin  might 
%avc  added,  cats  depend  on  terriers  and  bull-dogs.    The  two 
flowers  can  be  fertilized  only  by  the  risits  of  insects,  and  they 
are  freqiieutod  by  humble-bees  alone,  as  the  peculiar  shape 
of  their  corollas  prevents  any  other  bee  from  reaching  their 
nectar.     But  iicld-mico  destroy  the  combs  and  nests  of  these 
bees,  and   thus   keep  down  tlieir  numbers ;  while  every  one 
'  jiows  the  state  of  the  relations  between  mice,  cats,  and  dogs. 
°  When  wc  look  at  t)ie  plants  and  Imshts  clotliing  bd  enlnngled 
t!  teinpteil  lo  altribule  llieir  proportional  iiumbere  and  kinds 
what  we  call  chance.     Bui  how  false  a  view  is  this  I    Every  one 
heard    that    when  an    American    forest    is    cut   down,    a    very 
E;rent  vegetation  springs  up  i  I>ut  it  has  beeJi  observed  that  the 
t  growing  on  the  ancient  Tndinn  mounds,  in  the  Southern 
hited  States,  display  the  same  beHulifiil  diversity  and  proportion  of 
jods  as  in  the  sun'ounding  virgin  forests.     Wlial  a  struggle  between 
B  several  kinds  of  trees  must  here  have  gone  on  during  long  centu- 
,  each  annually  scattering  its  seeds  by  the  thousand ;  what  war 
btween  insect  and  insect,  —  between  insects,  snails,  and  other  animals, 
Rtli  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  —  all  striving  to  increase,  and  all  feeding 
I  eacti  other  or  on  the  trees  or  their  seeds  and  seedlings,  or  on  the 
Anta  which  first  clothed  the  ground  and  Ibus  cheeked  the  growth  of 
)  ireea !    Throw  up  a  handful  ol*  featliers,  and  all  must  fall  to  the 
Wund  according  lo  definite  laws;  but  how  simple  is  ibis  problem  corn- 
red  to  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  innumerable  plants  and  animals 
ri^cii  have  determined,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  the  proportional 
TKimbers  and  kinds  of  trees  now  growing  on  the  old  Indian  ruins!" 
—  pp.  72,  73. 

The  process  whereby  Nature  develops  any  number  of  diver- 
gent varieties,  species,  and  genera  out  of  a  very  few  primitive 
stocks  is  illustrated  bj  a  diagram  closely  resembling  in  shape 
41* 
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an  open  fan,  though  most  of  the  sticks  are  broken  off  at 
different  lengths.  At  manj  points  on  each  stick,  little  second- 
ary fans  branch  out,  and  from  these,  again,  a  third  set  radiate, 
and  so  on  indefinitely.  Millions  of  developing  stocks  are  thus 
constantly  aiming  to  push  out  their  divergent  lines  of  offspring 
over  the  same  groimd,  and  wherever  they  cross  each  other, 
a  battle  for  life  ensues,  in  which  the  stronger,  the  better 
armed,  or  the  more  prolific  combatant,  or  the  one  better 
adapted  to  the  locality,  necessarily  triumphs,  and  its  rival 
perishes.  In  this  way,  sooner  or  later,  each  of  the  radiating 
arms  of  the  primitive  &n  is  broken  off,  and  the  species  of 
a  secondary,  tertiary,  or  still  lower  formation  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  now  greatly  widened  field.  From  her  exhaust- 
less  lap  Nature  constantly  showers  forth  "varieties,"  most 
of  which  perish  almost  as  soon  as  formed ;  others  survive  long 
enough  to  push  out  their  always  divergent  lines  till  they 
become  distinct  "  species  "  ;  others,  more  favored  still,  take 
rank  as  "  genera,"  "  orders,"  or  "  classes,"  because  from  their 
vigorous  loins  have  sprung  a  wholly  new  set  of  varieties  and 
species.  However  isolated  the  species  at  the  tip  ends  of  widely 
divergent  lines  may  now  seem  to  be,  and  however  broadly 
separated  from  one  another,  could  we  trace  back  the  genealogy 
of  each,  we  should  find  the  lines  approximating  by  imper- 
ceptible gradations,  and  at  one  point  or  another  the  whole 
broad  interval  between  them  would  be  spanned  by  an  endless 
number  of  intermediate  forms,  varying  from  each  other  by 
differences  almost  too  slight  to  be  recognized.  A  break  is 
nowhere  possible  ;  Natura  non  facit  saltum. 

The  theory  is  certainly  ingenious  and  captivating ;  and  the 
great  store  of  curious  facts,  from  the  whole  range  of  natural 
history,  with  which  it  is  illustrated  and  seemingly  buttressed, 
renders  the  whole  exposition  of  it  very  delightful.  It  seems 
almost  ungrateful,  in  return  for  the  entertainment  which  the 
work  has  afforded,  to  proceed  doggedly  to  weigh  the  evidence, 
and  to  ascertain  if  the  foundation  is  firm  enough  to  support 
the  broad  and  lofty  superstructure.  But  fascinating  as  the 
system  is,  —  and  every  scheme  of  cosmogony  must  be  of  that 
sweeping  and  imaginative  character  which  tickles  the  fancy 
and  partially  blinds  the  judgment,  —  tlie  obstinate  question 
will  at  last  recur.  Is  U  true  ? 


DAKffUf  OR  IBB  6iu3i 

The  first  difficulty  that  we  encounter  is  the  vast  Iripse  of 
time  requisite,  accordiug  to  the  theory,  for  the  development 
of  the  numerous  and  widely  divergent  species  and  genera 
that  now  people  the  earth,  out  of  tlie  poor  and  solitary  germ 
of  life  that  was  first  flung  into  its  bosom.  But  this  considera- 
tion, which  till  very  recently  seemed  to  oppose  a  fatal  obstacle 
to  the  airy  hypotliesoa  of  the  cosmogonists,  has  now  become 
their  strong-hold  and  chief  defence  against  all  the  assaults 
of  their  opponents.  The  speculations  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
and  other  "  uniformitariaii "  geologists  upon  the  long  roll  of 
ages,  "  the  millions  on  millions  of  years,"  needed  for  the  ex- 
planation of  geological  phenomena  according  to  their  mode 
of  reading  them,  have  so  excited  the  imaginations  and  stupe- 
fied the  intellects  of  ordinary  thinkers,  that  it  is  now  rather  a 
recommendation  of  a  theory  that  the  operations  contemplated 
in  it  could  be  fully  can-ied  out  only  in  an  eternity,  Mr. 
Darwin  quotes  a  few  of  the  more  striking  facts  and  conclu- 
BJons  of  this  class  of  geologists  ;  and  having  thus  accustomed 
the  mind  to  reflection  upon  such  stupendous  periods  of  time, 
it  seems  a  trifling  matter  for  him  to  ask  us  to  admit,  that 
ages  of  equal  or  even  greater  length  may  have  elapsed  of 
which  we  have  no  record  in  the  rocks ;  —  that,  besides  the 
eternity  of  wliich  we  have  some  sort  of  geologic  evidence,  we 
should  acknowledge  the  probable  lapse  of  another  eternity 
tliat  has  left  no  legible  traces  behitid  it,  but  which  happens 
to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  his  theory. 

For  instance :  taking  the  rate  at  which  the  sea  now  eats  into 
and  wears  away  clifls  five  hundred  feet  high,  Mr.  Darwin  cal- 
culates tliat  more  than  three  hundred  nullious  of  years  were 
required  for  the  denudation  of  the  great  dome  of  rocks  which 
must  once  have  covered  up  the  district  in  England  now  called 
the  Weald.  But  this  estimate  goes  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  action  of  the  sea  was  incessant ;  whereas  it  is  thought  that 
the  ai-ea  during  this  period  must  have  uudergone  many  oscilla- 
tions of  level,  —  must  have  been  alternately  elevated  and  de- 
prossod,  —  and  therefore,  during  long  ages,  must  have  been 
rabod  above  or  sunk  below  the  action  of  the  coast-waves ;  so 
that  tliis  period  of  three  hundred  millions  of  years  can  have 
been  only  a  fraction  of  the  time  that  must  have  elapsed  since 
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the  denudation  of  those  rocks  began,  —  that  is,  since  the  latter 
part  of  the  Secondary  period.  But  if  we  go  back  to  a  vastly 
eariier  period  than  this,  to  the  primary  fossiliferous  rocks,  we 
come  to  the  Silurian  formations,  abounding  in  remains  of 
nearly  all  classes  of  animal  life,  and  so  enormous  in  thickness, 
that,  when  compared  with  the  length  of  the  epoch  required  for 
the  deposition  of  them,  the  period  needed  for  tlie  denudatioa 
of  the  Weald  shrinks  into  insignificance. 

Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  on  what  is  thought  to  be  good 
geological  evidence ;  and  our  readers  may  think  that  we  have 
attained  a  period  which  ought  to  be  long  enough  for  the  requi- 
sitions of  any  cosmogonic  theory,  —  that  we  have  got  even  a 
fair  instalment  of  eternity,  so  that  the  addition  of  a  few  thou- 
sand millions  of  years  would  be  a  matter  of  no  importance. 
Mr.  Darwin  evidently  thinks  so,  for  he  finds  that  even  this 
quasi  eternity  is  not  enough  for  his  wants ;  that  he  must 
double  it,  or  nearly  double  it,  though  there  is  no  paleontologi- 
cal  evidence  whatever  in  favor  of  such  addition.  There  is  only 
the  stubborn  fact,  that  his  theory  needs  it,  so  that  the  additioa 
must  be  made.  He  finds  the  lowest  Silurian  strata,  as  we  have 
just  said,  aboimding  in  animal  remains  of  the  most  diversified 
character,  and  some  of  them  of  a  very  advanced  type.  Of 
course,  according  to  his  theory,  all  these  Silurian  animals  must 
have  been  developed  with  almost  inconceivable  slowness, 
through  very  slight  gradations,  out  of  lower  and  lower  types, 
the  improved  ofispring  slowly  supplanting  and  exterminating 
their  predecessors,  who  "  died  and  left  no  sign."  "  Conse- 
quently," he  says,  "  if  my  theory  be  true,  it  is  indisputable 
that,  before  the  lowest  Silurian  stratum  was  deposited,  long 
periods  elapsed,  as  long  as,  or  probably  far  longer  than,  the 
whole  interval  from  the  Silurian  age  to  the  present  day ;  and 
that  during  these  vast,  yet  quite  unknown,  periods  of  time,  the 
world  swarmed  with  living  creatures." 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Darwin's  candor  that  he  confesses 
himself  staggered  by  this  difficulty,  and  even  seems  for  a  mo- 
ment to  admit  that  it  is  insuperable.  "  To  the  question  why 
we  do  not  find  records  of  these  vast  primordial  periods,  I  can 
give  no  satisfactory  answer."  But  he  soon  plucks  up  heart, 
and  suggests  a  possible  solution  of  the  problem.     The  gcologi- 


Cal  record  is  imperfect.  Mctaiuorphic  rocks  abound  in  many 
regions  whore  tliey  are  Tisible,  and  vastly  greater  quantities 
of  them  are  probably  buried  under  tlie  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  In  these  rocks,  though  called  azoic,  because  yielding 
no  fossils,  it  is  thought  that  phosphntic  nodules  and  bituminous 
matter  have  been  discovered ;  that  is,  though  presenting  no 
remains  of  fishes,  they  may  be  said  to  exlialo  "  a  very  ancient 
and  fisli-liko  smell."  For  instance,  there  are  immeuso  areas  of 
bare  motamorphic  rock  in  South  America ;  and  in  these  "  we 
mat/  perhaps  believe  that  we  see  "  the  only  remains  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  animal  forms  which  peopled  the  eartli  during 
Ui  ante-Silurian  eternity. 

Wo  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these  geological  specula- 
tions respecting  the  time,  or  rather  the  eternity,  of  the  earth's 
history.  They  play  a  prominent  part  in  Mr.  Darwin's  theory, 
as  indeed  they  have  done  in  every  other  recent  Kchome  of  cos- 
mogony. Tlie  author  of  the  "  Vestiges  "  "made  as  much  use 
of  them  as  his  far  abler  and  m(»'e>scientific  successor.  These 
supposed  immeasuralile  periods  afford  scope  for  tlie  scientific 
imagination  to  oxpand,  and  broad  hypotheses  to  spring  up,  and 
evidence  to  l>e  multiplied,  and  all  difficulties  to  be  explained 
away.  Grant  to  the  speculatist  an  eternity,  or  a  quasi  eternity, 
for  the  action  and  development  of  his  hypotliesis,  and  he  can 
prove  anything ;  that  is,  he  can  show  how  anything  is  possible  ; 
and  this  is  all  that  is  expected  of  any  cosmogonist.  Neither 
Mr-  Darwin,  nor  any  one  else,  hopes  to  prove  directly  that  spe- 
cies actually  -were  developed  out  of  each  other ;  he  only  aims 
to  show  how  it  is  possible  that  Utey  may  have  been  so  developed. 
And  this  he  camiot  fail  to  do  with  tlie  advantage  in  question. 
Give  him  infinity,  or  a  number  that  is  virtually  infinite,  for  a 
multiplier,  and  he  cares  not  how  small  the  multiplicand  may 
be :  he  can  make  the  product  large  enough  t£i  answer  the  reqni- 
Bitions  of  any  hyjKithesis,  —  large  enough  to  bridge  over  the 
interval  between  an  oyster  and  a  man.  If  he  has  but  a  shadow 
of  evidence,  —  a  mere  susptciun  that  the  thing  is  so,  because 
iieKvnable  to  prove  that  it  is  not  so,  —  still,  if  he  is  allowed  to 
multiply  this  shadow,  this  suspicion,  by  an  eternity  of  years, 
the  result  will  be  imposing  enough  to  stagger  the  convictions 
of  all  careless  thinkers. 
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Mr.  Darwin  does  not  pretend  to  have  any  direct  evidence 
that  a  species,  or  even  a  variety,  ever  did  originate  by  the  pro- 
cess of  Natural  Selection,  —  that  is,  by  successive  accidental 
variations  passing  down  by  inheritance,  and  thus  creating  an 
advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life.  He  only  believes  that  cer- 
tain "  varieties  "  have  originated  under  a  very  diflFerent  though 
analogous  process, — Voluntary  Selection,  or  the  care  of  man ; 
and  he  has  imagined^ —  for  that  is  the  word  rather  than  discov- 
ered,—h^  has  imagined  a  correspondmg  though  dissimilar 
method,  through  which  "  varieties "  might  be  established  by 
natural  means  alone.  Then  he  borrows  an  eternity  from  the 
geologists  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  process,  and  finds  it  will 
thus  suffice,  not  merely  for  the  establishment  of  new  varieties, 
but  for  developing  anything  out  of  anything,  —  a  man  out  of  a 
zoophyte.  All  the  evidence  collected  in  his  book  goes  to  prove 
only  this  minor  point ;  —  that  the  phenomena  of  zoology  and 
geology,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  are  not  inconsistent  with 
such  a  carrying  out  of  his  imaginary  process.  Even  assuming 
his  geological  eternity,  he  has  only  shown  that  the  thing  may  be 
so  for  all  that  we  know  to  the  contrary.  As  a  logical  thinker, 
he  ought  to  know  that  this  is  no  proof  at  all. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  conception  of  a  cosmogony 
worked  out  by  speculating  upon  what  is  possible  in  an  infinite 
lapse  of  years.  It  is  at  least  as  old  as  Democritus  and  Epi- 
curus, and  has  never  been  presented  with  more  poetic  beauty 
than  by  Lucretius.  According  to  their  scheme,  a  chaos  of 
atoms  or  primary  molecules  of  matter,  moving  fortuitously 
from  eternity  in  infinite  space,  crossing  and  jostling  one  an- 
other, and  forming  themselves  successively  into  every  imagi- 
nable compound  and  aggregation,  happened  at  last  to  settle 
into  the  present  system  of  earth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  —  of 
plants,  animals,  and  men.  For  tlie  chance  of  order  and  mu- 
tual fitness  is  at  least  one  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  chances 
of  disorder  and  confusion ;  and  in  an  infinite  scries  of  years, 
this  solitary  chance  must  sooner  or  later  be  realized. 

''  Sed  quia  multa  modis  multis  pfimordia  rerum 
Ex  infinito  jam  tempore  pereita  plagis, 
Ponderibusque  suis  consueront  concita  fern, 
Omni  modisque  coirei  atquc  omnia  pertentare, 
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Qu[GCuiii|UQ  inlcr  te  poa^enl  congresea  crcare ; 

Proptera  fit,  uti  inagnum  volgala  per  a-vuni, 

OmnigcDOs  c<etus  cl  motiu  exporiiiiido, 

Tandfui  ca  eocveniaut,  quic  ut  coBvencre,  repcnle 

Magnarum  renim  fiant  exordia  siepe, 

Terrai,  marit,  ot  cicU,  generiE<iae  anitnaQtuui." 

Every  one  must  acknowledge  that  of  siifli  a  theory  no  direct 
confutatiou  is  pOBsible  ;  for  being  esBentially  and  completely 
metaphysical  in  character,  resting  altogether  upon  that  idea  of 
"  the  in&nite  "  which  the  human  mind  cou  neither  put  aside  uor 
comprehend,  it  can  he  met  only  by  metaphysical  arguments 
drawn  from  this  same  bewilderiug  conception, —  arguments 
which  can  again  be  opposed  hy  otliors  of  the  same  character 
and  equal  weight,  leaving  to  the  intellect  no  possible  escape 
from  an  eudless  conflict,  and  no  mode  of  arriving  at  any  cou- 
olusiou.  Kant  and  Hamilton  have  proved,  ex  abundanti,  that 
the  conception  either  of  the  infiuite  or  the  absolute  "  can  have 
no  objective  reality,  that  it  conveys  no  linowledgc,  and  that  it 
involves  the  moat  insoluble  contradictions."  But  the  difficulty, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  wholly  metaphysical ;  till  recently,  no 
one  ever  dreamed  of  beholding  it  transported  to  the  province 
of  physical  science. 

But  Mr.  Darwin  will  object,  tliat,  however  vast  may  be  tlic 
lapse  of  years  which  is  needed,  according  to  his  system,  for  the 
natural  evolution  of  a  universe  of  animate  beings  out  of  a 
monad,  —  and  he  admits  it  "  to  he  utterly  inappreciable  by  the 
human  intellect,"  —  still  he  has  not  avowed  that  it  must  lie 
strictly  injiniie.  We  answer,  tliat  he  is  obliged  to  claim  an  in- 
definite succession  of  ages,  so  vast  that  the  mind  can  neither 
comprehend  it  in  itself,  nor  in  its  relations  with  any  period  of 
time  wliich  it  is  accustomed  to  measure ;  and  the  difference 
between  such  a  conception  and  that  of  the  strictly  infinite,  if 
any,  is  not  appreciable.  If  it  were  appreciable,  the  difference 
would  be  fatal  to  his  theory,  which  needs  a  period  so  vast  as 
to  be  out  of  relation  to  any  finite  time  wluch  we  can  compre- 
hend. 

This  can  be  easily  shown.  He  must  admit  that  the  individ- 
ual variations  on  which  liis  whole  theory  is  based,  "slight" 
and  "  accidental "  in  character  because  produced  by  no  Intel- 
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ligent  cause,  can  take  place  in  anj  one  out  of  all  possible 
directions.  The  one  useful  variation  is  no  more  likely  to  ap- 
pear early,  or  to  become  inheritable,  than  an  indefinite  number 
of  useless  or  injurious  departures  from  the  primitive  type ;  the 
very  function  of  his  principle  of  Natural  Selection  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  many  unprofitable  varieties,  —  and  it  is  only  after  trial 
of  them  that  their  unprofitableness  can  become  so  far  manifest 
as  to  cause  their  elimination,  —  and  to  preserve  for  a  limited 
time  the  single  advantageous  deviation.    It  is  only 

'*  Omnigenos  coetns  et  motos  experiundo '' 

that  Nature  is  able  to  select  a  favored  race  through  a  manifest 
reason  for  such  preference.  A  half-formed  eye,  for  instance, 
varying  at  random,  must  beget  an  indefinite  number  of  varie- 
ties inferior  to  itself,  before  it  happens  to  hit  on  the  one  new 
form  which  is  really  an  improvement;  and  this  indefinjbte 
interval  must  be  followed  by  another  of  equal  length,  before 
the  race  with  vision  very  slightly  improved  can  kill  out,  in  the 
struggle  for  life,  the  vast  number  of  those  previously  existing, 
who  cannot  see  quite  so  well.  Improvements  which  proceed 
by  almost  imperceptible  gradations  must  be  slow  to  manifest 
their  superiority.  If  we  add  that,  according  to  the  Darwinian 
theory,  this  process,  thus  consisting  of  two  steps,  must  have 
been  repeated  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  in  order  to 
bridge  over  by  very  fine  degrees  the  immense  interval  wliich 
now  separates  the  highest  from  the  lowest  order  of  being,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  period  needed  for  tlie  evolution  of 
this  system  lacks  no  characteristic  of  eternity  except  its  name.. 
Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  formidable  as  Mr.  Darwia 
admits  the  objection  to  his  theory  to  be,  that  geological 
research  has  discovered  so  very  few  of  "  the  interminable 
number  of  intermediate  forms  which  must  have  existed  "  as 
"  connectifig'  links  between  the  living  and  extinct  inhabitants 
of  the  world,"  still  he  does  not  half  appreciate  its  magnitude. 
The  objection  is  really  insuperable;  for  it  is  not  merely  the 
"  intermediate  forms,"  the  "  connecting  links  "  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  which  should  have  been  discovered,  but 
an  infinite  number  of  other  vai-ietics  not  intermediate, —  gross, 
rude,  and  purposeless,  —  the  unmeaning  creations  of  an  lui- 
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-  wholly  out  of  lioe  with  such  as  succeeded 
1  founding  a  permanent  family. 

But  thii  large  drafts  which  this  theory  makes  upou  our  credu- 
lity may  be  more  elearly  shown  by  looking  at  its  application 
1  special  case,  that  of  instinct.     Mr.  Darwin  maintains  that 
B  most  complex  and  wonderful  instincts,  such  as  that  of  tlie 
ke-bec  in  constructing  its  cells,  and  that  of  certain  auts  in 
Kcoming  elareboldcrs,  and  thus  having  all  their  wauts  sup- 
plied by  borrowed  labor,  liave  originated  in  the  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  slight  but  profitable  variations  of  instinct,  through 
the  Natural  Selection  of  these  out  of  a  vastly  larger  uumbcr  of 
unmeaning,  useless,  or  iiyurious  vai-iations  which   have   ac- 
cidentally arisen  during  an  unlimited  lapse  of  years.     Uerein 
I  assumed  that  instincts  do  vary,  that  the  variations  aro 
therited,  and   that  there   is   no   check   upon   tlie  indefinite 
tcumulatlou  of  them ;  so  that  we  may  believe  human  reason 
r  to  have  been  thus  gradually  built  up  out  of  the  faintest 
lanifc stations  of  instinct  which  we  now  witness  in  the  lowest 
xmn  of  animal  life.     Each  of  these  points,  we  believe,  admits 
t  the  gravest  doubt,  and  is  here  asserted  on  wholly  iusuffi- 
^ent  evidence. 

'  If  there  is  any  one  quality  of  instinct  which,  more  than 

any   other,   has   attracted  the   attention   of  observers   as   its 

characteristic,  it  is  its  alisolute  invariableness,  its  incapacity 

of  improvement  or  deterioration.    The  very  littlo  evidence 

1  Mr.  Darwin  here  adduces  to  the  contrary  leads  us  to 

lEpcct  that  he  has  confounded  tlic  variability  with  what  may 

B  called  the  pliability  of  instinct,  though  the  latter  quality  is 

)  tliat  is  not  at  all  available  for  tlie  purposes  of  his  theory. 

ery  one  knows  that  the  inf^tiucts  of  many  animals,  perhaps 

r  all,  are  slightly  pliable ;  that  is,  tliey  may  bo  hent  so  as 

icconiplish  Ibeir  purpose  in  any  one  out  of  several  slightly 

ifierent  ways,  choosing  one  or  another  according  as  circum- 

mces  may  render  necessary.    Though  walking  in  a  narrow 

.h,  the  animal  con  still  turn  aside  a  little  to  the  right  or 

,  so  as  to  avoid  an  obstruction  in  the  way.     Honey-bees 

alter   their  work  just   enough   to  answer   the   ordinary 

dgeucies,  to  avoid  the  common  casualities  or  difficulties,  of 

leir  occupation ;   when  extraordinary  difficulties  arise,  tliey 

-Ko.  187.  42 
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pull  down  the  whole  structure,  and  begin  anew.  But  this 
limited  pliability  of  the  instinct,  being  possessed  in  an  equal 
degree  by  all,  parents  as  well  as  offspring,  affords  no  ground 
of  any  possible  change  or  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the 
race.  The  same  power  reappears  in  any  number  of  suocessiye 
generations,  manifesting  just  the  same  degree  of  pliability  as 
at  first.  The  instinct,  we  may  fairly  say,  is  invariably  pli- 
able to  the  same,  and  that  a  very  limited,  extent. 

A  true  variation,  such  as  the  Darwinian  theory  requires, 
would  be  the  manifestation  by  an  individual  in  the  wild  state, 
or  undomesticated,  of  some  feat,  quality,  or  degree  of  instinct, 
however  slight,  totally  unlike  anything  that  had  been  mani- 
fested by  any  of  its  progenitors  or  its  fellows.  Of  such 
variation,  as  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Darwin  has  failed  to  adduce 
a  single  instance.  That  the  same  species  of  birds  should 
build  slightly  different  nests  in  different  localities,  accommo- 
dating the  structure  somewhat  to  the  climate  or  the  nature 
of  the  ground  ;  that  migratory  birds  should  not  always  remove* 
to  the  same  distance  or  in  the  same  direction,  or,  in  the  face  of 
new  and  extraordinary  difficulties,  such  as  may  be  interposed 
by  man,  should  not  migrate  at  all ;  that  upland  geese  should 
still  survive,  though  they  seldom  have  a  chance  to  swim  i  or 
that  woodpeckers  might  stray  out  upon  the  Pampas  and  find 
a  livelihood  there,  though  there  are  no  trees  for  them  to 
climb  ;  —  all  such  cases,  as  it  seems  to  us,  evince  only  the  plia- 
bility of  instinct,  or  the  possibility  that  the  animal  may  still 
live,  though  circumstances  have  rendered  exercise  of  some 
one  of  its  instincts  for  a  time  impossible. 

Mr.  Darwin,  having  given  us  no  direct  proof  of  the  variabil- 
ity of  instinct  in  the  wild  state,  has  of  course  failed  to  show 
that  variations  are  ever  inherited,  so  as  to  become  the  charac- 
teristic of  a  breed  or  race,  instead  of  being  only  the  peculiarity 
of  an  individual.  And  of  cases  under  domestication,  though 
he  alludes  to  "  authentic  instances  "  of  inherited  habits  or 
tricks,  he  publishes  but  one,  and  that  the  very  familiar,  though 
disputed  one,  of  a  young  pointer  dog  beginning  to  "  point  *' 
before  any  pains  had  been  bestowed  on  his  education.  "  I 
have  myself  seen,"  he  says,  "  a  striking  instance."  So  far,  so 
good ;  but  we  are  not  informed  whether  the  animal  pointed 


perfectiy  and  invariably,  or  whether  iie  had  boeu  so  seques- 
tered tliat  he  could  have  taken  iiotliing  from  older  and  well- 
trftiued  dogs  by  unconscious  imitation.  But  without  descend- 
ing to  such  particulars,  why  did  it  not  occur  to  Mr.  Darwin 
Ui  oh8er\'c  if  the  habit  was  inherited  for  more  than  one 
generation  ?  Why  not  seek  to  know  if  the  puppies  of  this 
young  dog  would  also  "  point "  without  any  training '!  Failing 
of  evidence  ou  this  point,  be  ought  to  see  that  an  isolated 
instance  avails  but  little  for  the  interests  of  his  theory.  Eng- 
lish country  gentlemen  have  been  breeding  and  training 
these  dogs  with  great  care  and  skill  for  some  ceuturies ;  and 
the  number  of  pointers  now  living  in  England  must  amount 
to  several  thousands.  By  tbo  doctrine  of  chances,  if  but  one 
out  of  five  thousand  contcmporoi-ies  is  found  not  to  need  train- 
ing, very  many  generations  must  elapse  before  we  can  expect 
to  {ind  another  case,  even  among  the  descendants  of  this  one 
"  infant  phenomenon."  A  vaiiation  inherited  through  only 
one  generation  is  little  hotter  for  Mr.  Darwin's  purposes  than 
one  which  is  not  inherited  at  all.  Yet  here  he  should  find 
evidence,  if  anywhere,  since  tame  animals  can  be  more  thor- 
oughly observed  than  their  wild  brethren  ;  and  domesticaldon 
removes  the  chief  obstacle  to  multiplying  peculiarities  by 
descent,  man  taking  great  pains  to  preserve  tlie  purity  of 
the  breed.  Wild  varieties  cannot  bo  prevented  from  '•  cross- 
ing "  or  interbreeding  with  each  other ;  and  in  the  mongrel 
progeny,  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  thorough-bred  parents  quickly 
disappear. 

Again,  instinct  and  structure  are  nicely  correlated  to  each 
other,  and  must  he  so  correlated,  or  the  animal  would  perish. 
As  Miiller  remarks,  the  animal  "  wills  to  do  nothing  which 
its  organs  do  not  enable  it  to  do ;  and  its  organs  are  not 
8uch  as  to  prompt  to  any  act  to  which  it  is  not  impelled 
by  an  instinct."  But,  according  to  the  Darwinian  theory, 
there  is  no  ground  to  expect  that  the  variations  of  structure 
Mid  instinct  should  he  even  simultaneous,  much  less  iiicely 
correlated  to  each  other ;  and  our  autlior  has  adduced  no  evi- 
dence that  tliey  are  so.  The  aimless  and  accidental  charac- 
ter of  the  variations,  together  with  their  admitted  infrequency 
as  inheritable  peculiarities,  renders  it  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
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probable,  not  to  say  impossible,  that  an  inheritable  peculiarity 
of  structure  should  happen  to  occur  at  the  same  time  with 
a  corresponding  one  of  instinct  nicely  adapted  to  it ;  that,  for 
instance,  the  apparatus  in  a  bee's  abdomen  for  secreting  wax 
should  first  appear  on  the  very  day  when  the  insect  was  first 
incited  aiid  taught  to  build  a  comb.  Such  a  correspondence 
and  adaptation  would  compel  even  Mr.  Darwin  to  renounce 
chance  and  believe  in  design. 

We  must  remember,  also,  that  the  highest  and  most  complex 
instincts  are  found  in  very  low  structural  forms.  For  the 
most  marvellous  cases  we  must  descend  to  the  Articulata^  —  to 
bees,  ants,  spiders,  and  the  like.  No  instinct  even  comparer 
ble  to  theirs  can  be  found  in  the  two  higher  classes  of  MoUusks 
and  Vertebrates  ;  and  even  in  this  last  class,  few  will  dispute 
that  the  instincts  of  birds  are  more  intricate,  far-reaching,  and 
wonderful  than  those  of  mammals.  Dr.  Holland  was  led  to 
notice  this  fact  when  speaking  of  the  inverse  perfection  of  the 
two  faculties  of  reason  and  instinct ;  he  remarks  of  the  in- 
stincts, that  "they  multiply  continually,  and  become  more 
distinct  in  character,  as  we  descend  in  the  scale."  It  is 
impossible,  then,  for  Mr.  Darwin  to  maintain  that  the  devel- 
opment, through  variation  and  natural  selection,  oi  instinct 
and  structure  has  gone  on  pari  passu,  each  improvement  in 
the  one  being  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  and  perfectly 
correlated  improvement  in  the  other.  The  process  of  ad- 
vancement, in  the  one  case,  stopped  long  ago;  from  insects 
upward,  instincts  have  only  diminished  or  deteriorated  ; 
while  the  organic  structure  has  been  developed  from  the 
spider's  up  to  man's. 

The  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  Darwinian  theory  is  very 
serious;  it  is  even  fatal.  If  instinct  and  structure  have  not 
varied  pari  passu,  and  by  gradations  nicely  adapted  to  each 
other,  neither  can  have  varied  at  all.  An  isolated  variation  in 
either  would  be  fatal  to  the  animal's  chance  in  the  struggle 
for  life.  A  persistent  instinct  would  correct  a  structural 
variation ;  a  persistent  structure  would  correct  a  varying 
instinct.  The  bee  could  not  have  received  an  instinct  to 
build  its  cell  before  its  abdomen  had  begun  to  secrete  wax. 
The  dugs  of  mammals  could  not  have  been  developed  before 
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their  ofisprmg  were  ui^d  by  ingtincl  to  appi;  to  thorn  for 

:  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Darwiu  oxguea 
lUghout  his  book  as  if,  for  the  purposes  of  his  theory,  there 
were  ao  difference  betweeu  plants  aud  auimale;  as  if  what 
ever  conclusions  were  established  for  the  vegetable,  would 
hold  good  also  for  the  animal  idngdom.  Of  course,  this  is  a 
Wy  couveuieut  a^sumptioQ  for  hiu],  as  evidence  of  variation 
1  more  easily  collected  iii  the  case  of  plants  than  in  that 
'  animals.  Aud  yet  the  assumption  seems  a  rash  one  ou 
any  accounts,  and  especially  for  a  consideration  derived  from 
i  has  just  been  stated.  Plants  diOer  from  one  another 
'  as  organisms,  or  in  structure  alone ;  animals  differ  not 
f  struclurally,  but  in  tbmr  instincts.  Now,  as  the  instincts, 
;  more  permanent,  being  permanency  itself,  correct  and 
e  variations  of  structiirc,  or  kill  out  monsters,  it  follows 
feat  the  Darwinian  theory  is  by  nu  moans  as  applicable  or 
^ausible  in  reference  to  animals  as  to  plants.  Aud  here  wo 
lave  an  explanation  of  the  paradoxical  remark  that  has  been 
made  in  reference  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants 
and  animals.  It  is  said  tliat  "  powers  of  locomotion  seem  to 
have  been  given  to  animals  in  order  to  enable  them  to  stay  at 
home."  Tliis  is  true.  Their  structure,  indeed,  enables  them 
to  wander ;  but  the  steady  instinct  confines  them  to  their 
proper  locality.  On  tlie  otlier  hand,  the  locomotive  appaiutus 
of  plants,  or  of  their  seeds,  is  far  less  perfect ;  but  not  being 
florrected  by  any  instinct,  it  still  enables  them  to  wander  and 
to  distribute  themselves  very  widely. 

The  reasons  now  adduced  seem  conclusive  against  the  tho- 
liry  of  the  gradual  building  up  of  a  complex  instinct  through 
lEual  inherited  variations  and  natural  selection.  As  tliere 
1  no  indications  of  evidence,  however  faint,  to  serve  as  a 
bultipUcand,  even  the  great  advantage  of  having  eternity  as 
It  multiplier  will  not  avail.  Zero  multiplied  by  infinity  is  still 
In  fact,  the  argument  is  strong  the  other  way.  The 
lecessary  correlation  of  instuict  and  structure  makes  the  cu- 
LiIMivo  iatierited  variation  of  cither  impossible.  But  it  will 
i  instructive  to  witness,  iu  a  single  example,  how  broad  and 
kfty  a  GupcrKtructurc  may  be  built  up  by  a  lively  scicutific 
42- 
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imagination  on  assumed  data.  Let  a  clever  theorist  once  get 
fairly  mounted  on  his  hobby,  and  he  will  ride  in  imagination 
to  the  world's  end,  before  he  has  fairly  shown  the  possibility 
of  advancing  an  inch.  We  will  take,  as  the  example,  a  case 
which  Mr.  Darwin  has  considered  at  length,  which  has  always 
been  a  favorite  one  in  the  argument  from  design,  and  which 
he  admits  to  present  difficulties  so  formidable  to  his  specula- 
tion that  he  could  not  at  first  reflect  on  them  without  being 
staggered.  We  mean  the  construction  of  the  comb  by  a  hive 
of  bees. 

He  first  endeavors  to  divest  the  phenomenon,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  its  marvellous  character,  by  making  it  appear  that  the 
construction,  by  these  insects,  of  two  opposite  and  parallel 
layers  of  cells,  —  each  cell  being  a  symmetrical  hexagonal 
prism,  closed  by  a  trihedral  pyramid  composed  of  three  rhom- 
bi,  the  obtuse  angles  of  each  rhombus  measuring  precisely 
109*  28'  and  its  acute  angles  70"  32',  —  is  no  very  wonderful 
thing  after  all ;  —  even  when  it  is  added,  that  precisely  this 
form  and  these  dimensions,  and  no  other,  will  give  the  utmost 
possible  capacity  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  mate- 
rial. "  The  difficulty  "  of  making  such  cells,  he  says,  "  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  it  at  first  appears." 

"  If  a  number  of  equal  spheres  be  described  with  their  centres  placed 
in  two  parallel  layers ;  with  the  centre  of  each  sphere  at  the  distance  of 
radius  X  \/2,  or  radius  X  1.41421  (or  at  some  lesser  distance),  from 
the  centres  of  the  six  surrounding  spheres  in  the  same  layer;  and  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  centres  of  the  adjoining  spheres  in  the  other 
and  parallel  layer ;  then,  if  planes  of  intersection  between  the  several 
spheres  in  both  layers  be  formed,  there  will  result  a  double  layer  of 
hexagonal  prisms  united  together  by  pyramidal  bases  formed  of  three 
rhombs ;  and  the  rhombs  and  the  sides  of  the  hexagonal  prisms  will 
have  every  angle  identically  the  same  with  the  best  measurements 
which  have  been  made  of  the  cells  of  the  hive-bee."  —  pp.201,  202. 

He  tested  this  theory  by  observation.  He  found  that^  the 
bees  did  begin  by  excavating  hemispherical  cavities  and  build- 
ing up  cylinders  on  them,  of  the  projMjr  size,  and  always  at 
the  specified  distance  from  each  other^  stopping  when  the  rims 
would  intersect  or  break  in  upon  each  other,  and  then  econom- 
ically biting  away  all  the  superfluous  wax,  till  the  partitions 
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between  the  adjacent  cells  became  planes  of  a  Tiniform  and 
minimum  tliickness.  Thus  the  cylinders  terminated  by  hemi- 
ephorical  cavities  became  the  required  hexagonal  prisms  ending 
in  trihedral  pyramids,  the  three  rhombi  of  each  pyramid  enter- 
ing into,  and  forming  a  part  of,  the  pyramidal  ends  of  threo 
distinct  cells  iu  the  opposite  and  parallel  layer.  The  con- 
struction, then,  according  to  Mr.  Dai-wiii,  is  very  simple.  We 
liavo  only  to  suppose  that  several  hundred  or  thousand  bees, 
beginning  work  on  the  opposite  faces  of  a  thin  plate  of  wax, 
excavate  at  once  many  hemispheres,  with  the  centre  of  each  at 
the  distance  of  radius  X  1.41421  from  the  centres  of  all  the 
adjacent  spheres  both  in  the  same  layer  and  in  the  other  and 
parallel  layer.  It  is  only  necessaiy  to  add,  that  the  bees  then 
economize  their  precious  wax  by  biting  away  every  particle  of 
it  which  is  not  absolutely  needed,  and  the  work  is  practically 
done.  The  problem  of  constructing  the  marvellous  cells  is 
solved.  ■ 

As  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Darwin's  explanation  only  makes  the 
work  of  the  bees  appear  more  wonderful  than  ever.     Not  only  J 

do  they  build  cells  having  the  marvellous  properties  first  dc-  M 

scribed,  but  the  modus  operandi  —  the   process  of  building  I 

them  — ^  what  geometers  would  call  the  "  solution  of  the  prob-  I 

lem  by  a  practical  construction"  —  rivals  iu  beauty  and  si m- 
pUcity  any  solution  that  mathematicians  ever  effected.  Now 
tliat  we  undei-stand  how  the  work  is  done,  the  only  question 
that  remains  is,  How  do  tlie  bees  succeed  iu  sweeping  their 
hemispherical  cavities  always  at  the  exact  distance  which  is 
required  ?  and  that,  too,  though  half  of  them  must  work  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  comb,  —  the  centre  of  each  cell  being 
measured  off  from  the  centres  of  six  others  in  the  same  layer, 
and  of  three  others  on  the  opposite  side?     How  do  hundreds  J 

'  and  thousands  of  bees,  working  together  without  confusion,  al-  I 

I  ways  make  these  nine  distances  of  the  same  required  amount  T  I 

I  This  requi^tion,  being  a  mathematical  one,  must  of  course  be  1 

rigorously  enforced!  The  quantity  by  which  radius  should  be 
multipliod  for  each  distance  is  not  1.41G  or  1.415 ;  it  should 
not  be  anything,  and  with  the  l>ee  it  never  is  anything,  but 
1.41421.  How  are  the  working  bees  enabled  to  measure  off 
BO  oiocly  this  distance  nine  times  for  each  one  of  the  many 
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thousand  cells  which  they  construct  in  every  hive  every  swt- 

son? 

Mr.  Darwin's  answer  is  ready ;'  he  says  they  have  been 
pi*ompted  and  enabled  to  do  this  bt  chance,  —  that  many  ac- 
cidental modifications  of  instinct  having  accidentally  become 
inheritable,  this  one  modification  was  picked  out  &om  them 
by  natural  selection,  because  it  is  more  conducive  than  any 
other  to  the  preservation  of  the  bee's  existence.  But  to  be 
more  particular :  the  architectural  instinct  of  the  bee  has 
varied  at  random  through  a  past  eternity ;  and  a  vast  num* 
ber  of  the  variations  thus  produced  have  happened  to  be  per* 
petuated  by  Inheritance,  as  characteristics  of  so  many  distinct 
species  of  bees*  K  we  admit  the  number  of  distinct  species 
thus  formed,  each  with  its  peculiar  architectural  instinct,  to 
have  been  infinite,  one  of  them  must  have  been  prompted  to 
measure  off  this  prescribed  distance,  and  no  other,  between  its 
cells.  If  the  number  of  species  was  only  very  great,  but  not 
infinite,  then  one  of  them  happened  to  possess  an  instinct  for 
this  precise  distance.  Now,  as  this  distance  causes  the  smallest 
expenditure  of  wax,  and  as  ^^  the  saving  of  wax,  by  largely 
saving  honey,  must  be  a  most  important  element  of  success  in 
any  family  of  bees,"  the  species  of  bees  having  an  instinct  for 
this  distance  must  have  had  a  better  chance  than  any  other  in 
the  struggle  for  life,  and  so  must  have  been  preserved,  while  all 
others  perished.  Among  these  others  must  have  been  some 
who  built  at  the  distance  1.416  or  1.415 ;  but  the  difference 
between  these  numbers  and  the  prescribed  1.41421,  though 
small,  was  yet  fatal  to  the  builders,  who  died  out  because  they 
thereby  used  more  wax  than  was  necessary.  And  yet  the 
humble-bees,  who  construct  "  very  irregular  rounded  cells  of 
wax,"  and  thereby  waste  a  prodigious  amount  of  the  precious 
material,  together  with  a  Mexican  species  of  bee,  which  is 
nearly,  though  not  quite,  as  prodigal  of  wax,  liave  survived 
to  the  present  day  very  comfortably,  and  in  great  numbers. 
Why  the  rule  of  saving  wax  as  a  condition  of  existence  should 
have  been  so  much  less  rigidly  enforced  in  their  case  than  in 
that  of  the  hive-bee,  we  are  not  informed. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  —  an  excellence 
of  it  as  a  work  of  fancy  and  imagination,  but  a  misfortune  for 
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it  considered  &s  a  speculation  iu  science, —  that  it  is  universal 
in  its  applicatioD,  and  that  all  its  parts  are  no  nicely  compacted 
and  mutually  dependent,  that  it  must  either  be  accepted  or 
rejected  as  a  whole.  A  failure  in  any  part,  an  in surmoim table 
difBcnlty  in  the  application  of  it  to  any  phenomenon,  ie  de- 
structive of  all  its  claims  to  belief.  "All  or  nothing,"  must 
be  tile  motto  of  ita  author.  Henco  he  more  than  once  alludes 
to  Bome  "  one  special  difficulty,  wliicli  at  first  appeared  to  me 
insuperable,  and  actually  fatal  to  my  whole  theory."  If  it 
were  not  for  this  consideration,  we  think  Mr.  Darwin  would 
lever  have  meddled  with  the  subject  of  instinct,  but  would 
Lva  contented  himself  with  a  theoretical  explanation  of  the 
igin  of  species,  considered,  as  they  may  he  in  the  case  of 
plants,  merely  as  so  many  distinct  or  varying  structures.  He 
seems  hardly  satisfied  with  his  own  account  of  the  development 
of  instinct,  as  he  admits  that  the  cases  of  it  which  he  has  con- 
sidered do  not  strengthen  his  theory,  but  he  also  thinks  that 
they  do  not  annihilate  it.  The  necessary  correlation  of  this 
faculty  witli  the  structure  of  every  animal  in  which  it  appears, 
prevented  liim  from  leaving  it  out  of  view  altogether  ;  yet  he 
has  passed  over  some  of  its  most  puzzling  manifestations,  and 
some  of  those  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his 
theory  of  its  origin. 

For  instance  ;  —  in  the  infinite  number  of  variations  which 
he  requires  us  to  believe  this  faculty  to  have  undergone,  why 
it  never  overstepped  the  clearly  marked  line  which  still 
ides  it  from  reason  ?  As  he  is  obliged  to  believe  that  reason 
some  period  was  developed  out  of  instinct,  why  should  there 
^1  be  such  an  interval  between  them?  They  seem  to  differ, 
in  degree  only,  but  in  kind.  If  it  were  not  so,  if  the  dif- 
nce  were  only  in  degree,  we  should  be  obliged  to  admit,  in 
ly  cases,  that  instinct  is  superior,  that  its  power  quite  trau- 
inds  that  of  reason. 

But  honest  iiistiiirl  rooiee,  a  rotunteer, 
Sure  never  In  o'crshoot,  but  just  to  hit ; 
While  still  loo  wide,  or  abort,  is  huinaD  wiL" 

It  is  thus  manifestly  pre-eminent,  however,  only  within  its 
narrow  sphere.  The  several  classes  of  brutes  do  one 
in  only  one  way.    Following  their  own  narrow  path, 
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thej  appear  like  prodigies  of  wisdom ;  remove  them  ever  sq 
little  from  it,  and  they  again  become  brutes.  We  can  under- 
stand this  inconsistency  on  the  supposition  that  instinct  hM 
always  remained  invariable,  —  that  it  has  never  changed ;  for 
it  may  then  be  compared  to  a  machine,  wliich  performs  its  0119 
task  very  perfectly,  —  more  perfectly  than  the  human  finger^ 
could.  But  it  can  do  nothing  else ;  its  function  is  single  and 
•unchangeable.  Mr.  Darwin  would  have  us  believe  thol  Ukr 
stinct  has  varied  infinitely  in  every  one  of  its  manifestations ; 
thjQLt  its  process  of  dev^opment  has  been  tentative,  every  oou- 
ceivable  modification  of  it  being  subjected  to  trial,  as  in  the 
attempts  of  the  bee  to  construct  its  cell,  and  only  that  form  of 
it  being  finally  preserved  which  is  absolutely  ihe  most  profit- 
able. These  infinitely  numerous  variations,  we  cannot  too 
ofteu  repeat,  are  first  made  entirely  at  random.  Why  did 
one  of  them  never  approach  that  characteristic  of  reason,  now 
never  found  in  instinct,  which  enables  man  to  profit  by  expe- 
rience, and  thus  renders  him  almost  equally  competent  for  all 
emergencies?  Experience  is  thrown  away  upon  mere  instinct, 
which  never  profits  by  it.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  would 
be  a  far  surer  means  of  preservation  in  the  struggle  for  life,  to 
possess  even  a  thousandth  part  of  man's  power  of  adapting  his 
conduct  to  circumstances,  of  observing  the  causes  of  error  or 
failure  in  one  trial  and  of  avoiding  them  in  the  subsequent 
endeavor,  rather  than  to  enjoy  in  perfection  the  capacity  of 
doing  one  thing  with  imerring  success,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  be  unable  to  change  the  mode  of  action  so  as  to  accommo- 
date it  to  the  ever-changing  conditions  and  exigencies  of  exist- 
ence. The  bee  constructs  its  combs  with  admirable  art ;  but 
it  cannot  build  a  hive  or  house  for  these  combs.  It  cannot 
fashion  a  paper  house,  like  the  wasp,  or  dig  subterranean 
chambers  for  its  home,  like  the  ant.  The  range  of  primitive 
variation  was  wide  enough  to  include  a  power  superior  to  rea- 
son, though  of  very  inferior  use  in  the  battle  for  life,  —  the 
power,  wc  mean,  of  building  just  one  kind  of  home  with  the 
utmost  possible  economy  of  the  one  building-material.  Why 
did  it  not,  then,  include  one  of  the  lower  but  far  more  profit- 
able manifestations  of  reason,  —  the  ability  to  use  some  other 
material  when  wax  was  deficient,  even  if  it  were  thereby  com- 
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pelled  to  build  circular  instead  of  hexagonal  cells  ?  "  Si  smlt- 
ment,"  says  Boniiet,  wlieu  speaking  of  the  faculty  to  which 
till)  works  of  the  beaver  are  to  be  referred, — "  si  seulemenl  ih 
(kvoxent  une  fois  des  cabanes  quarries!  Mais  ce  sonl  eter- 
nellement  des  cabancn  rondos  on.  ovales." 

There  is  another  difficulty  in  the  theory,  which  Mr.  TlarwiD 
seems  either  to  have  overlooked  or  uuder-csti  mated.  H>?  sup- 
poses that  organs  and  instincts  have  been  dovolopcd  by  the 
accumulation  of  innumerable  slight  variationsi,  every  ono  of 
which,  however,  must  have  been  important  enough  to  afford 
an  additional  chance  in  the  struggle  for  life.  The  varieties 
which  have  appeared  under  domestication  he  supposes  to  have 
been  very  grailually  formed,  through  "  individual  differences 
80  slight  as  to  be  quite  inappreciable  by  an  uneducated  eye." 
Man's  care  and  foresight  can  preserve  and  accumulate  tliese 
shades  of  difference,  by  keeping  the  breed  pure  and  providing 
all  Uie  couditiona  of  healthy  growth.  But  in  the  wild  stiite, 
Nature  seems  to  have  furnished  no  adequate  means  of  preserv- 
ing, each  by  itself,  these  minute  gradations.  If  the  variation 
is  important  enough  to  preserve  those  who  have  it,  while  oth- 
ers must  die  out  because  they  have  it  not.  then  it  cannot  be  so 
sliglit  in  cliaracter  as  to  form  one  of  a  series  of  almost  imper- 
ceptible steps.  It  must  be  of  grave  importance  ;  not  a  slight 
variation,  but  a  jump;  not  natural,  but  supernatural.  For,  as 
Mr.  Darwin  is  fond  of  reminding  us,  Nalura  turn  facit  saltum. 

We  will  take,  for  instance,  one  of  his^wn  examples,  —  the 
commencemeut  of  vision,  or  the  rudimentary  formatioa  of  an 
eye.  If  such  a  nidiment  could  see  at  all, —  and  it  must  see 
well  enough  to  give  its  possessor  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
Btrnggle  for  life,  —  then  its  formation  was  a  step  of  transcendent 
magnitude  ;  for  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
teeing;  however  imperfectly,  and  not  seeing  at  all.  And  as  the 
theory  will  not  allow  any  variations  to  be  transmitted  and  pre- 
served but  those  which  are  immediately  and  directly  useful  in 
the  competition  for  the  ground,  the  iray  could  not  have  been 
prepared,  through  millions  of  years,  for  Uie  formation  of  an 
eye  which  could  sec,  by  accumulating  variations  on  an  eye 
which  could  not  see.  From  a  creature,  then,  which  had  not 
even  an  infinitesimal  rudiment  of  an  optic  nerve,  there  muot 
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have  been  a  sudden  jump  to  another  having  an  entirely  new 
sense. 

In  respect  to  the  variability  of  species,  there  is  another 
adage,  borrowed  with  a  little  change  &om  the  law,  which, 
we  believe,  rests  on  as  good  a  foundation  of  fact  as  the  one 
which  our  author  is  so  fond  of  quoting,  —  De  minimis  non  cu- 
rat Natura.  Variations,  if  slight,  do  not  injure  or  improve  the 
animal's  chance  of  life,  are  seldom  transmitted  by  inheritance, 
and  so  cannot  act  by  accumulation,  and  cannot,  therefore,  affect 
permanency  of  type.  Take,  for  instance,  the  various  breeds  of 
pigeons,  of  which  this  book  gives  an  amusing  account.  They, 
indeed,  have  long  been  domesticated ;  but  if  they  were  turned 
loose,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  far  their  chance  of  escaping 
the  unlucky  accidents  of  a  feral  condition  would  be  affected, 
either  by  the  erect  position  of  their  tail-feathers,  or  by  reversed 
feathers  on  their  necks,  or  by  trumpeting  instead  of  cooing,  or 
by  a  ludicrous  habit  of  tumbling  in  the  air  head  over  heels 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  every  flight.  And  even  these 
peculiarities,  trifling  as  they  now  appear  in  reference  to  the 
animal's  chance  of  life,  are  complex  according  to  the  Darwin- 
ian theory ;  that  is,  they  are  the  accumulated  result  of  variar 
tions  which  probably  did  not  affect  the  position  of  more  than 
one  feather  at  a  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  variations,  if  great,  either  die  out  by 
sterility  as  monsters,  or  are  rapidly  effaced  by  crossing  the 
breed.  According  t(^this  theory,  sterility  is  only  a  relative  or 
proportionate  effect  oi  hybridism,  since  the  distinction  between 
species  and  varieties  exists  not  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree. 
Therefore,  while  hybrids,  produced  by  crossing  species,  are 
almost  invariably  sterile,  mongrels,  produced  by  crossing  va- 
rieties, only  tend  to  sterility.  "  Mongrel  offspring  are  very 
generally,  but  not  quite  universally,  fertile."  Now  this  ten- 
dency to  sterility,  which  must  be  distinctly  appreciable  when 
the  difference  between  the  parent  varieties  is  great,  must  di- 
minish the  chance  of  the  mongrels  in  the  struggle  for  life  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  variations  themselves,  from  which  the 
sterility  springs,  can  increase  it.  So  also,  as. has  been  before 
observed,  the  very  act  of  crossing  the  varieties  tends,  by  split- 
ting the  difference,  to  diminish  the  distance  between  them  ;  in 


other  words,  the  oflspring  w-ill  bear  a  closer  reseralilaiice  to  ei- 
ther piircnt,  than  tlii;  pai'Ciits  do  to  uacli  other.  Under  domesti- 
cation, indeed,  the  varieties  will  bo  kept  apart ;  but  in  the  wild 
state,  Nature  has  no  means  of  preventing  them  from  pairing, 
They  will  interbreed  if  not  prevented,  and  will  thereby  kill  out, 
instead  of  multiplying,  their  variations.  Here,  perhaps,  we 
porccive  the  reason  of  a  fact  observed  by  Dr.  Hooker,  that  the 
varieties  are  chiefly  foimd  on  the  outskirts  of  the  area  tenanted 
by  the  species  to  which  tlioy  belong.  Only  those  varieties  are 
preserved  which  chance  to  spring  up  in  localities  less  exposed 
to  the  inSuences  that  would  bring  them  back  by  reversion. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  in  this  preliminary  work, 
whieh  is  avowedly  &  mere  abstract  of  a  more  detailed  and 
elaborate  publication,  that  Mr,  Darwin  should  consider  at 
length  the  application  of  his  theory  to  extreme  cases,  like  tliat 
of  the  origin  of  man,  wliicli  present  the  greatest  difliculty. 
Some  reticence  even  of  allusion  to  this  branch  of  Wis  subject 
leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  author  was  unwilling  to  create 
alarm  or  shock  prejudices  in  a  mere  preparatory  sketch,  the 
brevity  of  which  would  necessarily  exclude  most  of  the  evi- 
dence or  arguments  that  would  show  the  alarm  to  1«  unfound- 
ed. It  would  therefore  be  hardly  fair  to  comment  at  length 
upon  a  portion  of  the  matter  in  controversy,  in  respect  to  which, 
as  the  lawj'ers  would  say,  the  plaintilT  has  not  yet  presented 
bis  case.  Still  we  are  not  to  forget,  that  the  theory,  if  accepted 
at  all,  mnst  be  accepted  as  a  whole,  that  it  must  explain  all  the 
phenomena  or  none,  and  hence  that  Mr.  Darwin  is  bound  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  human  species  just  as  much  as  for 
that  of  the  lowest  insect.  He  confesses  as  much,  when  he  says 
that,  after  the  general  reception  of  his  system,  "  psychology 
will  be  based  on  a  now  foundation,  that  of  the  necessary  ac- 
quirement of  each  mental  power  and  capacity  by  gradation  "  : 
and  that  "  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  man  and  his 
history."  He  is  bound,  therefore,  to  find  the  means  of  bridg- 
ing over,  by  imperceptibly  fine  gradations,  the  immense  gap 
which  now  separates  man  from  the  animals  uiost  nearly  allied 
to  him,  —  a  gap  not  only  between  the  two  structural  forms, 
which,  however  unlike,  may  still  be  affimied  to  bo  of  the  same 
kind,  but  between  reason  and  instinct,  where  nearly  all  psy- 
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chologists  are  agreed  that  the  difference  is  in  kind,  and  not  in 
degree.  Here  surely,  as  we  remarked  in  the  outset,  it  is  the 
student  of  physical  science  who,  instead  of  protesting  against 
intrusion  by  others,  is  himself  intruding  upon  psychological 
and  metaphysical  ground,  and  aiming  to  break  up  the  previ- 
ously well-established  division  of  the  sciences. 

This  objection  to  the  development  theory,  moreover,  is  im- 
measurably increased  when  we  consider  that  all  the  evidence 
thus  far  obtained  goes  to  show  that  man  is  a  very  late  coiner 
upon  tlie  earth,  and  consequently,  that  the  interval  of  time, 
witliin  which  far  the  broadest  chasm  which  we  have  to  contem- 
plate in  zoology  is  to  be  filled  up  by  innumerable  transitional 
forms,  is  certainly  the  shortest  which  geology  has  revealed. 
Notwithstanding  the  very  questionable  evidence  recently  ob- 
tained by  the  discovery  of  some  flint  knives  and  arrow-heads 
in  localities  where  their  presence  is  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for,  he  must  be  a  bold  geologist  who  would  carry  back  tlie  du- 
ration of  the  human  race  on  the  earth  far  beyond  what  is  called 
the  historic  period,  much  less  as  far  back  as  the  very  latest  stage 
of  the  Tertiary  formation.  The  few  fossil  monkeys  that  have 
been  discovered  are  not  so  near  approximations  to  the  human 
structure  as  several  antliropoid  species  that  are  still  living. 
Within  the  comparatively  brief  epoch  to  which  we  are  here 
confined,  how  can  man  have  been  developed,  by  the  indefinitely 
slow  process  of  variation  and  selection,  out  of  a  monkey,  and 
where  are  the  countless  extinct  types  that  should  mark  the 
steps  of  his  progress  ?  How  many  varieties  must  have  existed 
as  strict  transitional  forms  to  fill  up  this  broad  gap,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  greater  —  infinitely  greater  —  number  of  variations 
which  were  not  improvements,  but  which  must  also  have 
appeaced  and  died  out  under  a  liability  to  change  having  no 
direction  or  purpose  but  that  of  chance  !  Geology  can  find  no 
traces  of  them.  The  latest  chapter  of  the  Stone  Book,  which 
is  far  the  best  preserved,  and  which  ought  to  be  nearly  filled 
with  variations  upon  this  single  theme,  does  not  record  a  single 
form  intermediate  between  man  and  the  chimpanzee. 

The  only  answer  which  Mr.  Darwin  is  wont  to  make  to  ob- 
jections of  this  class,  "  that  the  geological  record  is  far  more 
imperfect  than  most  geologists  believe,"  though  less  applicable 
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to  this  particular  case  than  to  any  other,  because  tlie  period  in 
question  is  so  recent  and  its  history  is  so  well  known,  still  de- 
serves comment,  for  it  is  an  instructive  specimen  of  the  kind 
of  reasoning  with  which  such  speculatists  as  Mr.  Darwin  are 
satisfied.  Their  mode  of  argument  seems  to  be,  to  admit  any 
evidence  from  paleontology  in  favor  of  any  theory  or  specula- 
tion, but  to  deny  the  competency  of  the  same  science  to  bear 
testimony  against  it.  Geology  is  a  witness  that  will  not  submit 
to  be  cross-examined ;  the  record  admits  only  affirmative  proof. 
If  asked  to  account  for  any  chasm  or  inconsistency  in  the  nar- 
rative, the  witness  will  only  answer,  as  Majocchi  did  at  the  trial 
of  Queen  Caroline,  —  Non  mi  ricordo;  "  The  geological  record 
is  imperfect."  To  a  certain  extent,  we  are  willing  to  admit  the 
validity  of  this  excuse.  The  record  is  imperfect,  though  not 
to  so  great  a  degree  as  Mr.  Darwin,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
his  theory,  would  fain  have  us  believe.  For  no  geological  rea- 
son whatever,  but  only  to  support  the  foregone  conclusion  that 
this  theory  respecting  the  origin  of  species  is  true,  he  maintains 
that  "  successive  formations  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
enormous  blank  intervals  of  time,"  and  that,  before  the  lowest 
Silurian  bed  was  deposited,  there  was  a  period  longer  than  the 
whole  interval  from  the  Silurian  ago  to  the  present  day,  during 
which  the  world  swarmed  with  living  creatures,  though  not  a 
trace  of  them  now  remains.  We  submit,  moreover,  as  a  rea- 
sonable principle  in  the  law  of  evidence,  that  this  unwillingness 
of  the  geological  witness  to  be  cross-examined,  or  his  incapacity 
to  bear  negative  evidence,  ought  to  detract  largely  from  the 
weight  of  his  positive  testimony.  If  his  memory  is  so  imper- 
fect that  he  cannot  explain  deficiencies  or  reconcile  incon- 
sistencies in  his  story,  what  he  does  say  ought  to  go  for  little 
or  nothing. 

We  have  no  space  left  to  consider  the  probability  of  the  de- 
velopment of  instinct  into  human  reason.  We  can  only  advert 
very  briefly  to  a  large  class  of  facts  which  tend  to  prove  that 
what  Mr.  Darwin  would  call  "  variations  "  in  mind,  or  strong- 
ly marked  peculiarities  of  intellect  or  character,  are  very  sel- 
dom transmitted  by  inheritance  at  all,  and  can  never  bo  traced 
beyond  the  second  or  third  generation.  Genius  is  the  least 
heritable  of  all  qualities.  We  might  parody  the  lines  of  our 
great  poet  so  far  as  to  say, 
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"  Sons  of  great  men  ofl  remind  us 

They  can*t  make  their  lives  sublime." 

Great  polyglots,  such  as  Rossi  aud  Mezzofanti,  (who,  indeed^ 
as  priests,  were  bound  to  celibacy,)  great  arithmeticians,  like 
Jedediah  Buxton  or  Zerah  Golburn,  have  left  no  children  who 
inherited  their  peculiar  talent.  No  great  poet,  we  believe,  was 
ever  the  son  or  the  father  of  a  poet.  Even  marked  peculiari- 
ties of  vision,  which  are  partly  structural  and  partly  mental  in 
origin,  are  seldom  continued  by  descent,  and  never  beyond  two 
or  tliree  generations.  Myopy  or  near-sightedness,  which  is  often 
congenital,  and  color-blindness,  which  is  always  so,  seem  to  ap- 
pear and  disappear  with  little  or  no  dependence  on  hereditary 
causation.  Now  if  variations  are  not  hereditary  in  the  case  of 
human  reason,  which  is  the  most  flexible  of  all  endowments, 
the  history  and  phenomena  of  which  are  the  best  known,  and 
which  is  the  chai^acteristic  attribute  of  what  Mr.  Darwin  calls 
a  "  dominant "  species,  —  that  is,  one  which  has  a  wide  range 
and  is  very  broadly  diflFiised,  —  there  is  surely  little  reason  to 
expect  that  they  are  inherited  in  the  case  of  instinct,  which  is 
opposed  to  reason  in  every  one  of  these  particulars. 

After  all,  for  the  defence  of  the  great  truths  of  philosophy 
and  natural  theology,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  spend  much 
time  in  the  refutation  of  such  fanciful  theories  of  cosmogony 
as  this  by  Mr.  Darwin.  A  proper  view  of  the  nature  of  causa- 
tion, a  clear  recognition  of  the  great  truth  that  the  natural  no 
less  than  the  supernatural,  the  continuance  no  less  than  the 
creation  of  existence,  the  origin  of  an  individual  as  well  as  the 
origin  of  a  species  or  a  genus,  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
direct  action  of  an  intelligent  creative  cause,  —  places  the  vital 
doctrine  of  the  being  and  the  providence  of  a  God  on  ground 
that  can  never  be  shaken.  We  gladly  borrow  from  Mr.  Darwin 
the  quotation  from  Bishop  Butler  which  he  has  affixed  as  a 
motto  to  the  second  edition  of  his  work :  "  The  only  distinct 
meaning  of  the  word  '  natural '  is  stated,  Jived,  or  settled ; 
since  what  is  natural  as  much  requires  and  presupposes  an  in- 
telligent mind  to  render  it  so,  —  that  is,  to  effect  it  continually 
or  at  stated  times,  —  as  what  is  supernatural  does  to  effect  it 
for  once."  It  is  only  for  the  advocate  of  Revealed  Religion, 
drawing  his  premises  alike  from  the  history  of  the  human  race 
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and  the  fully  established  conclusions  of  physical  science,  to 
vindicate  the  additional  truth,  that  the  Divine  action  has  not 
been  limited  to  "the  natural,"  —  that  is,  to  the  stated  repeti- 
tion of  uniform  events,  —  but  has  extended  to  "  the  super- 
natural," or  to  a  break  in  the  regularity  of  the  succession, 
whenever  some  great  purpose  could  thereby  be  more  directly 
attained.  It  is  both  unphilosophical  and  presumptuous  for 
the  finite  to  undertake  to  set  bounds  to  the  infinite  by  declar- 
ing a  prioriy  that  either  of  these  modes  of  action  has  any  more 
claim  to  be  considered  as  necessary  than  the  other. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  this  speculation  respecting  the  origin 
of  species  is  more  unfavorable  than  most  other  schemes  of 
cosmogony  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Deity  acts  througli  sec- 
ondary causes  alone,  having  thereby  set  in  motion  a  mechaincal 
universe,  which  ever  afterwards  continues  and  repeats  itjj^elf. 
The  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  doctrine  is  the  absolute 
universality  of  natural  law,  or  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  con- 
tingent, the  variable,  or  the  unprecedented  from  the  scheme 
of  creation.  But  we  are  not  obliged  to  go  far  towards  the 
limits  of  the  universe  or  towards  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge,  in  order  to  find  large  classes  of  phenomena  which 
show  no  traces  of  mechanical  repetition  or  adherence  to  a 
fixed. pattern,  in  respect  to  which  science  has  made  no  pro- 
gress and  can  hope  for  no  progress,  for  the  only  law  which 
they  exhibit  is  that  of  boundless  variety  and  unceasing  change. 
We  allude  to  the  external  difierences,  marked  and  obvious  in 
character,  which  enable  us  to  distinguish  difiTerent  individuals 
of  the  same  race,  diflferent  oflFspring  of  the  same  parents,  and 
different  members  performing  the  same  function  in  one  organ- 
ism. No  two  human  faces,  no  two  leaves  of  the  same  tree  or 
bush,  no  two  whelps  of  the  same  litter,  no  two  roses  on  the 
same  stalk,  are  exactly  alike,  or  are  in  any  danger  of  l>eing 
confoimded  even  by  the  careless  observer.  Now  these  countless 
differences  which  distinguish  all  living  forms  from  each  other, 
and  which  are  left  unstudied  by  the  physical  inquirer  solely 
because  they  are  countless  and  wholly  irregular,  and  so  flatly 
refuse  to  submit  themselves  to  order,  system,  or  mechanism, 
are  yet  just  as  much  a  part  of  creation  —  a  part,  so  to  si)eak, 
of  the  Divine  plan  —  as  the  general  laws  themselves  which 
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underlie  them,  and  which  alone  come  within  the  scope  and 
power  of  human  science.  Admitting,  for  the  nonce,  that  law 
and  order  can  be  ascribed  to  the  blind  action  of  secondary 
or  mechanical  causes,  these  endless  diversities  still  remain 
inexplicable  except  upon  the  supposition  of  the  constant  action 
of  a  free  personal  cause. 

Now  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  or  rather  of  the 
facts  upon  which  it  is  founded,  is  to  enlarge  the  domain  of 
what  is  thus,  in  one  sense,  arbitrary  and  contingent,  or  do- 
pendent  on  free  volition,  in  nature,  and  to  limit  the  action 
of  secondary  causes  to  a  comparatively  subordinate  part  in 
the  economy  of  the  imiverse.  Our  author  denies  that  the 
same  physical  antecedents  are  always  followed  by  the  same 
consequents ;  he  affirms  that  irregular  and  unexpected  variar 
tions  are  perpetually  interrupting  the  chain  of  orderly  succes- 
sion, and  compelling  us  to  seek  for  a  cause  ab  extra^  or  out 
of  the  phenomena  themselves,  —  a  free,  or,  as  he  would  call 
it,  a  capricious  cause,  to  account  for  the  aberrant  results. 
While  seeking  with  so  much  zeal  to  disprove  the  necessity 
of  any  fresh  exertion  of  creative  power  to  explain  the  origin 
of  a  new  species,  he  traces  back  that  origin  to  countless  ''  variar 
tions,"  departures  from  law,  divergences  from  type,  every  one 
of  which,  on  his  own  principles,  is  just  as  much  an  act  of 
creation  as  the  primary  calling  forth  of  light  out  of  darkness. 
Variations  of  this  sort,  not  mechanical,  but  contingent,  —  not 
resulting  necessarily  from  the  old  order  of  things,  but  arbitran 
rily  engrafted  upon  it,  —  not  pointing  backward  in  an  endless 
cycle,  but  forward  to  a  continued  progress  and  improvement, 
—  have  been  taking  place  ever  since  the  first  appearance  of 
life  upon  the  earth,  and  are  even  now  constantly  occurring 
around  us.  Thus  indeed,  —  to  adopt  the  doctrine  propounded 
in  another  of  the  mottoes  affixed  to  this  book,  though  not,  we 
fear,  in  the  sense  in  which  either  its  author  or  Mr.  Darwin 
understood  it,  —  thus,  indeed,  "we  can  perceive  that  events 
are  brought  about,  not  by  insulated  interpositions  of  Divine 
power,"  but  by  exertions  of  it  so  frequent  and  beneficent, 
that  we  come  to  regard  them  as  the  ordinary  action  of  Him 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  witliout  whom  not 
a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground. 
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Art.  X. — 1.    La  LSgende  des  Siecles:    Par  Victor  Hugo. 
2  vols.    Paris:  Michel  Levy. 

2.  Souvenirs  de  Mme.  Becamier.    2  vols.   Paris :  Michel  Levy. 

3.  Souvenirs  d^un  Joumaliste.      Par    St.   Marc   Oirardin. 
Paris:  Michel  Levy. 

4.  Mme.  Swetchine,  sa  Vie  et  ses  dkivres.     Par  le  Comte  de 
Palloux.    2  vols.    Paris :  Didier. 

5.  De  la  Monarchie  Frangaise,    Par  M.  de  Carne.     Paris : 
Didier. 

6.  Essai  sur  le  GSnie  de  Pindare.     By  Villemain.     Paris : 
Didier. 

7.  Entretien  sur  M.   Thiers.    By  Lamartine. 

Our  instalinent  of  books  from  the  French  press  this  quarter 
is  finer  and  richer  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time.  We 
have  almost  simultaneously  works  from  Victor  Hugo,  Ville- 
main, Lamartine,  and  St.  Marc  Girardin.  We  confess,  too, 
that  the  subjects  attract  us  no  less  than  the  authors.  To 
go  no  further  than  the  first  three,  we  find  in  them  three  of 
the  component  elements  of  modem  French  civilization, — 
literature,  journalism,  and  that  peculiar  and  condensed  form 
of  social  existence  in  France  termed  a  salon. 

About  no  poet,  past  or  present,  or  in  any  country,  has  so 
large  an  amount  of  discussion  been  carried  on  as  about  Victor 
Hugo.  The  school  of  "  Classiques  "  in  France  declared  him 
a  ^^  barbarian,!'  in  the  name  of  Racine  and  Boileau,  and  in 
the  beginning  they  vowed  they  could  not  understand  him ; 
but,  though  objecting  to  his  phraseology,  and  professing  them- 
selves shocked  by  his  principles,  oven  his  worst  enemies  never 
denied  his  extraordinary  poetic  fire  and  force.  He  was  called 
exaggerated,  subversive,  perverse,  mad;  but  it  was  never 
opined  that  he  was  not  a  poet.  All  this  strange  effer^ 
vesceuce  has  calmed  down  now,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  gen- 
eral admission  of  his  genius,  Hugo  himself  has  thrown  aside 
much  that  was  intended  simply  to  secure  notoriety.  Wo  doubt 
whether  the  men  of  this  generation  in  France  would  be  well 
able  to  conceive  of  the  amount  of  opposition  with  which  their 
fathers  met  such  literary  perturbators  as  were  Hugo's  early 
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dramas.  These  have  been  so  outdone  now  by  men  without  the 
master's  power,  that,  when  we  turn  back  to  the  master  himself, 
we  are  struck  by  that  inseparable  companion  of  power,  —  self- 
possession.  Hugo  always  did  what  he  chose  to  do.  He  might 
be  mistaken ;  it  might  often  have  been  better  had  he  chosen 
to  do  otherwise  than  as  he  did ;  but  he  executed  as  he 
pleased  what  it  pleased  him  to  execute. 

Perhaps  the  first  work  of  Hugo  which  was  met  by  a  public 
unanimous  in  its  praise  was  wrung  from  his  inmost  soul  by 
the  direst  indignation,  —  Les  Chdtiments,  Of  this  volume  we 
will  not  now  speak,  having  commented  on  it  at  the  time  of 
its  publication.  It  was  followed  after  three  years  by  the  two 
volumes  entitled  Les  Contemplations y  a  work  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  its  predecessor,  yet  of  great  beauty  and  merit.  Since 
its  appearance  Victor  Hugo's  Muse  had  remained  mute,  till 
now  that  her  voice  has  suddenly  broken  upon  the  world  in 
what  we  would  fain  call  "  awfully  beautifuV*  strains.  Nothing 
finer  than  certain  parts  of  La  L4gende  des  SHcles  was  ever 
conceived  or  written,  while  in  other  parts  we  discover  faults 
of  the  writer's  earlier  days,  which  we  find  in  none  of  his 
intermediate  productions.  This  book  is  the  counterpart  of 
Les  ChdtimentSy  not  to  say  the  reaction  of  the  mind  that  pro- 
duced the  latter.  Les  Chdtiments  was  the  result  of  one  of 
the  noblest  bursts  of  indignation  that  ever  relieved  an  honest, 
aching  heart.  La  LSgende  des  Siecles  is  due  to  the  mourn- 
ful longing  with  which  the  poet,  turning  from  what  surrounds 
him  in  the  present,  looks  far,  far  down  the  fathomless  gulf  of 
the  past,  and  catches  at  sun-gleams,  and  clamors  for  some- 
thing which  it  may  bo  permitted  him  not  to  condemn  or 
scorn.  Chivalry  inspires  Hugo  this  time,  and  so  evidently  that 
what  precedes  and  what  follows  the  chivalrous  era  is  incom- 
parably inferior  to  what  treats  simply  of  those  ages  which,  if 
"  dark,"  were  full  of  naivete  and  simple  truth.  Tlie  Chris- 
tian knight,  such  as  some  Northern  bards  of  earlier  ages  have 
pictured  him,  is  the  perpetual  ideal  of  this  new  work,  and  it 
is  curious  euougli,  that^  while  Tennyson  is,  in  England,  chant- 
ing the  praises  of  "  the  blameless  king  "  in  his  Idyls,  Hugo, 
so  diametrically  his  opposite  in  every  possible  respect,  per- 
sonal and  artistic,  is  also  acceptuig  as  his  type  of  poetic  per- 
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fection,  the  product  of  a  remote  period  of  civilization,  whose 
charm  is  the  union  of  gentleness  and  force. 

This  type  —  the  type  of  the  Christian  knight  —  recurs  in  al- 
most every  page  of  La  LSgende  des  Siecles.  We  have  it  in 
Bodrigues  de  Bivar,  whom  a  Moorish  prince  finds  humbly  rub- 
bing down  his  father's  mare,  —  him,  the  Cid,  so  "haughty  at 
the  court  of  the  king ! "  We  have  it  in  Eviradnus,  the  aged 
warrior  whose  mission  it  is  to  "  protect  the  weak  against  the 
strong,"  and  to  console  the  suffering,  and  who  delivers  the 
Lady  Maud  of  Lusatia  from  a  cruel  emperor  and  a  licentious 
king.  We  have  it  in  Ratbert,  where  a  true-hearted,  faith- 
keeping  prince  is  the  victim  of  a  tyrant  and  usurper,  and  is 
avenged  by  an  archangel,  who  descends  from  the  sky  to  slay 
the  traitor,  revealing  his  heavenly  presence  only  to  a  poor  pa- 
tient monk,  who  by  his  virtues  has  deserved  to  contemplate  the 
reality  of  higher  truths.  We  have  it  in  the  noble  appeal  of 
the  Alpine  Eagle  to  the  Heraldic  Eagle  on  the  banners  of  the 
Swiss  mercenary  Guard;  and  in  the  child-like  simplicity  of 
Aymerillot,  the  boy-hero,  who,  when  all  Charlemagne's  peers 
have  refused  to  take  the  town  of  Narbonne  for  gain  (they  be- 
ing glutted  and  worn  out),  offers  to  take  it  for  glory  (he  being 
poor  and  full  of  strength).  Everywhere  this  type  starts  up 
before  us,  seizes  hold  of  us,  and  makes  us  share  the  author's 
own  feeling,  when  he  turns  from  the  narrowness,  corruption, 
and  feebleness  of  the  European  men  of  our  day  to  the  large- 
heartedness,  generosity,  and  vigor  of  the  men  of  the  past. 
There  is  in  tliis  collection,  however,  one  small  poem  in  which 
no  type  comes  forth,  unless,  indeed,  we  recognize  the  tyrant 
type  in  the  Inquisitor-king,  Philip  II.,  who  gloomily  rests  his 
head  on  one  of  the  window-panes  of  the  palace  of  Aranjuez. 
But  the  poem  —  one  of  the  shortest  —  is  so  lovely  that  we 
must  give  our  readers  a  nearer  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  entitled 
La  Rose  de  Vlnfante^  and  the  anecdote  it  tells  is  merely 
this.  In  the  year  1688,  a  young  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  a  child 
of  five  years  old,  is  standing  in  the  gardens  of  Aranjuez. 

**  Elle  est  toute  petite,  une  du^gne  la  garde ; 
Elle  tient  k  la  main  une  rose,  et  regarde. 
Quoi  ?  que  regardo-t-elle  ?    Elle  ne  salt  pas.    L'Eau, 
Un  bassin  qu'assombrit  le  pin  et  le  bouleau, 
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Ce  qu'elle  a  devant  elle,  un  cygne  aux  ailes  blancbes, 

Lc  bercement  des  flots  sous  la  cbanson  des  brancbes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Un  jour  elle  sera  Ducbesse  de  Brabant ; 
EUo  gouvemera  la  Flandro  ou  la  Sardaigne, 
Elle  est  Infante,  elle  a  cinq  ans,  elle  dddaigne** 

While  this  child  loiters  on  the  edge  of  a  garden-pond,  her 
stately  duenna  at  her  side,  and  a  rose  in  her  hand,  Philip  is  at 
a  window  of  his  palace  with  his  hard  eyes  fixed  upon  the  set- 
ting sun. 

"  L'effroi 

Faisait  une  lumi^re  dtrange  autour  du  roi. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

n  tenait  TAmdrique  et  Tlndc ;  il  s'appuyait 
Sur  TAfiique,  il  regnait  sur  TEurope ;  inquiet 
Seulement  du  cold  de  la  sombre  Angleterre" 

The  day  is  the  day  fatal  to  Spain,  and  the  hour  that 
when  her  most  ambitious  hopes  were  destroyed,  not  by  an 
enemy,  but  by  that  "  Providence  "  which  the  gloomy  Philip 
himself  said,  after  the  disaster,  "  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
struggle  against."  All  is  tranquil  in  the  gardens,  in  the  air, 
in  the  sky ;  all  rests  in  peace  under  the  last  red  glance  of  the 
dying  sim,  unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  the  sad,  restless,  ruthless 
heart  of  the  son  of  Charles  V. 

"  Le  jour  s'dtcint ;  les  nids  cbucbotent,  querellcurs ; 
Les  pourpres  du  coucJiant  sont  dans  les  brandies  d'arbres, 
La  rongeur  monte  au  front  des  deesses  de  marbre.** 

We  ask  special  attention  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  this  de- 
scription of  a  Southern  sunset. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  tranquillity,  a  breath  stirs, 
and  it  is  as  though  the  spirits  of  earth  and  air  began  to  rouse 
themselves  from  the  pressure  with  which  the  day's  heat  had 
weighed  them  down.  The  king,  at  his  palace  window,  looks 
out  into  the  coming  shade,  and  calculates  how  surely  his  "  in- 
vincible Armada "  will  crush  proud  Protestant  Albion.  He 
actually  smiles  at  the  thought  of  all  his  awful,  death-bearing 
ships,  now  riding  on  the  sea,  and  just  about  to  enwrap  the 
heretic  race  and  stifle  it  in  their  fearful  wings.  He  thinks  of 
all  the  soldiers  who  animate  the  ships, — 

"  Sur  quatre  cents  vaisseaux  quatre-vingt  mille  dpdes/*  — 
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as  he  gazes  at  the  waning  light.  Then  a  breath  rises.  The 
whole  of  the  closing  passage  is  too  beautiful  for  us  not  to  give 
it  to  our  readers  entire. 

**  Sur  le  bord  du  bassin,  en  silence, 
Llnfanto  tient  toujours  sa  rose  gravement, 
Et,  doux  ange  aux  yeux  bleus,  la  baise  par  moment. 
Soudain,  un  souffle  d*air,  une  de  ces  baleines 
Que  le  soir  fr^missant  jette  k  travers  les  plaines, 
Tumultueux  zephyr,  effleurant  VhonzoUf 
Trouble  Teau,  fait  fr^mir  les  joncs,  met  un  frisson 
Dans  les  lointains  massifs  de  myrte  et  d'asphod^e 
Yient  jusqu*au  bel  enfant  tranquille,  et  d*un  coup  d'aile 
Bapide,  et  sccouant  mdme  I'arbre  voisin, 
EffeuiUe  hrusguemefU  laJUur  dans  le  bassin^ 
Et  r Infante  n*a  plus  dans  la  main  qu*une  dpine. 
£Ue  se  penche,  et  voit  sur  Teau  cette  mine 
Elle  ne  comprend  pas ;  qu'est  ce  done  t    EUe  a  peur  ; 
Et  la  voUh  qui  eherche  au  del  avec  stupeur 
Cette  brise,  qui  n'a  pas  craint  de  lui  d^plaire. 
Que  faire  ?  le  bassin  semble  plein  de  colore ; 
Lui,  si  clair  tout  k  llieure,  il  est  noir  maintenant ; 
11  a  des  vagues;  c'est  une  mer  bbuillonnant 
Toute  lapauvre  rose  est  ^ftarse  sur^onde  ; 
Les  cent  feuilles,  que  noie  et  roule  Teau  profonde, 
Toumoyant,  naufrageant,  s*en  vont  de  tons  cdtds 
Sur  mille  pedts  flots  par  la  brise  irritds ; 
On  croit  voir  dans  un  gouffire  unejlotte  qui  sombre, 
—  *  Madame,'  dit  la  du^gne,  avec  sa  face  d*ombre, 
A  la  petite  fille  ^tonn^  et  rdvant, 
'  Tout  sur  terre  appartient  aut  princes,  hors  le  vent.'  *' 

We  know  of  few  more  profoundly  poetical,  and  at  the  same 
time  philosophical,  conceptions  than  this.  Every  intellectual 
requirement  is  satisfied  by  the  matter  of  the  tale,  and  every 
artistic  demand  by  its  manner.  The  destruction  of  the  mighty 
fleet  which  carried  the  destinies  of  empires,  shadowed  forth 
by  the  whisper  of  the  wind  over  mimic  waves  which  shatters 
a  flower  in  the  hand  of  a  wondering  child,  —  this  seems  to  us 
one  of  the  loftiest  and  loveliest  ideas  to  be  found  among 
modern  poets.  As  to  the  execution,  it  is  above  all  remarkable 
for  that  perfect  mastery  of  the  author  over  his  subject,  for  that 
complete  self-possession,  to  which  we  alluded.  We  cannot  help 
expressing  a  wish  that  Longfellow  —  than  whom  there  lives  no 
greater  master  of  artistic  form — would  consecrate  some  of  his 
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leisure  hours  to  the  translation  of  certain  poems  of  La  LSgende 
des  Siecles.  Meanwhile  we  congratulate  French  poetry  on  so 
brilliant  an  accession  to  its  contemporary  treasures. 

All  the  really  distinguished  men  of  France  are  of  nearly 
the  same  age,  and  radiated  into  the  effulgence  of  their  fame 
near  the  same  period.  When  St.  Marc  Girardin  was  thirty, 
Hugo  was  four  or  five  and  twenty,  Villemain  forty,  and  so 
on.  They  form  a  group,  therefore,  though  nothing  can  be 
more  various  than  their  faculties,  or  the  direction  given  to 
them,  —  often,  indeed,  nothing  more  mutually  contradictory 
than  their  opinions  and  mental  tendencies.  French  literature 
owes  some  of  its  most  refined  and  most  ingenious  pages  to  M. 
St.  Marc  Girardin,  who  is  undoubtedly  foremost  among  those 
whose  infiuence  on  the  national  thought  in  France  made  it 
what  it  was,  in  its  brightest  period,  some  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  ago. 

Those  of  his  writings  which  are  collected  in  the  volume 
under  our  notice  are  of  great  political  interest,  for  they  relate 
to,  and  elucidate,  the  events  that  occurred  in  France  when 
the  Revolution  of  July  was  imminent  or  in  progress.  As 
our  readers  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded,  tlie  move- 
ment, which  began  about  1827,  was  conducted  almost  exclu- 
sively by  newspaper  writers.  If  ever  a  great  political  com- 
motion was  produced  by  journalism,  this  was  the  force  which 
in  July,  1830,  overthrew  the  Bourbons  of  the  elder  branch. 
The  journalistic  force  was  called  into  action  by  various  other 
latent  causes  ;  but  had  there  not  been  at  that  particular  period 
in  Paris  (for  Paris  is,  was,  and  always  will  be  France)  a  corps 
of  intelligent,  eloquent,  active,  enterprising,  ambitious,  and 
influential  journalists,  the  "  three  days "  of  1830  could  no 
more  have  taken  place,  than  could  the  coup  d^Stat  of  Decem- 
ber had  not  a  desperate,  brutal,  corrupt,  narrow-minded,  and 
perfectly  disciplined  army  been  ready  at  hand.  The  hyper-thinic' 
ers  of  1830  were  the  agents  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  as  thor- 
oughly as  the  no-thinkers  of  December  were  the  agents  of  the 
covp  (THat  of  1851.  It  is,  therefore,  as  interesting  to  examine 
the  character  of  the  journalist,  as  bearing  upon  the  short- 
comings of  the  Orleans  monarchy,  resulting  in  despotism,  as  it 
will  one  day  be  to  study  the  character  of  the  swashbuckler  and 
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traineur  de  sabre  as  bearing  upon  the  oppressions  of  the  Empire. 
Nowhere  do  we  find  such  materials  for  the  close  and  impartial 
study  of  the  journalist  as  in  M.  St.  Marc's  volume.  It  is  im- 
possible to  carry  honesty  of  purpose  farther  than  he  does,  or 
to  confess  more  candidly  the  defects  of  the  predominant  body 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  whose  errors  lie  at  the  root  of  so 
much  evil.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  deplorable 
lack  of  statesmanship  shown  by  the  men  whom  mere  journal- 
ism brought  suddenly  to  the  head  of  affairs  in  1830,  and  he 
deals  with  his  own  inexperience  and  its  mischievous  conse- 
quences as  severely  as  with  that  of  any  one  else.  Alluding 
to  his  own  "  damaging  "  articles  against  the  government  of 
Charles  X.,  he  writes  as  follows :  — 

"  I  perceive  in  re-reading  and  examining  my  polemics  of  the  time  of 
the  Restoration,  —  from  the  year  1827  to  the  year  1830,  —  that  I  de- 
voted considerable  hatred  to  M.  de  Villele.  Now,  if  I  had  to  judge  M. 
de  Villele  at  the  present  moment,  I  should  say  of  him  only  what  we  all 
chose  to  repeat  then,  with  contemptuous  impartiality,  namely,  that  he 
was  *  a  good  steward.'  I  should  say  that,  under  a  monarchy  whose  worst 
fault  was  the  desire  to  remain  antiqiuxted,  he  was  the  one  man  who  was 
most  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  our  own  times.  He  was  perhaps  not  so 
much  a  liberal  as  he  was  a  modem  minister.  He  sincerely  loved  the 
representative  form  of  government,  to  which  he  owed  it  that  he  was  a 
minister,  and  he  sought  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  make  his  party 
love  it.  He  succeeded  ill.  All  the  distinguished  men  of  the  Royalist 
party  loved  representative  institutions,  —  Chateaubriand,  M.  de  Villele, 
M.  Laind,  M.  de  Richelieu,  M.  de  Martignac,  M.  de  Fitzjamcs,  —  I 
speak  of  the  elders  only,  —  but  the  mass  of  the  party  did  not  like  them. 

M.  de  Villele's  ministry  was  the  best  essay  made  to  liberalize 

the  monarchy  of  1814  without  the  help  of  the  extreme  liberals  them- 
selves. This  was  precisely  what  the  '  Liberals '  and  their  chiefs  could 
the  least  forgive." 

Now,  in  lending  his  powerful  pen  to  the  chiefs  of  the  ex- 
treme Liberal  party,  —  who,  as  he  now  sees,  were  following 
only  a  cruelly  selfish  policy,  —  to  "  write  down  "  M.  de  Villdle, 
M.  St,  Marc  Girardin  was,  through  sheer  inexperience,  help- 
ing to  do  his  country,  and  ultimately  his  own  cause,  very  great 
disservice. 

We  pass  to  something  far  less  excusable.     One  of  the  worst 
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features  of  the  movement  of  July  (and  for  this  we  refer  our 
readers  to  M.  Guizot's  eloquently  reproving  pages)  was  the 
senseless  bloodthirstiuess  of  the  populace  with  respect  to  the 
king's  ministers,  of  whose  position  with  regard  to  Parliament 
they  knew  little,  and  of  whose  acts  they  knew  less.  They 
clamored  for  the  execution  of  these  men,  as  they  would  have 
done  for  the  performance  of  some  new  piece.  They  were  not 
in  earnest  in  their  reprobation,  for  they  ignored  entirely  the 
bases  on  which  it  might  be  founded ;  they  were  in  earnest 
only  in  their  insane  craving  for  a  new  spectacle,  a  fresh  excite- 
ment, no  matter  at  what  cost.  Now,  what  says  M.  St.  Marc 
Girardin  ? 

"  I  partook  of  the  emotions  and  of  tlie  joys  of  the  Revolution  of  July ; 
I  felt  in  my  own  person  all  the  collective  passion  of  the  hour.  I  wiU 
not  even  hide  an  episode  of  my  journalistic  life,  for  it  has  its  moraL 
On  the  29th  of  July,  some  of  my  comrades  and  myself  were  assembled 
in  the  office  of  the  Journal  des  Dihats^  and  occupied  in  hurriedly  writing 
a  few  lines  descriptive  of  the  events  of  a  revolution  that  was  in  pro- 
gress at  the  very  instant  at  which  we  were  narrating  it.  I  wrote  upon 
some  of  the  measures  that  ought  to  be  adopted  immediately  after  the 
victory,  and,  among  others,  I  called  for  the  punishment  of  the  ministers 
of  Charles  X. ;  but  in  the  preoccupation  of  such  a  time,  instead  of  writ- 
ing the  word  punishment^  I  wrote  —  and  I  shudder  even  now  when  it 
recurs  to  me  —  I  wrote  the  word  execution,  I  went  away,  oblivious 
of  the  fatal  expression  I  had  suffered  to  escape  from  my  pen,  and  I  read 
only  on  the  morrow  the  lines  I  had  noted  down  the  day  before.  When 
I  came  to  the  passage  in  question,  the  fearful  word  had  vanished, 
and  the  proper  one,  punishment^  had  replaced  it  I  owed  the  change 
to  our  excellent  editor,  M.  Bertin.  But  the  fact  of  the  substitution  of 
one  word  for  the  other  recalled  to  my  mind  what  I  had  in  reality  done, 
and  my  grief  was  such  that  tears  filled  my  eyes.  I  flew  to  M.  Benin, 
and  poured  forth  my  heart  to  him  in  thanks.  Observe,  too,  that  three 
months  later  Iwould^  in  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guards  have  given  my 
life  to  save  that  of  the  king's  ministers.  Their  execution! !  How 
could  I  ever  have  written  such  a  word  ?  Here  lies  one  of  the  dangers 
of  newspaper-writing.  Words  drop  from  the  pen  as  from  the  orator's 
lips ;  they  are  heedlessly  flung  upon  the  paper,  and  when,  on  the  mor- 
row, that  paper  represents  them,  you  are  homfied  at  their  aspect.  To 
what  have  they  not  grown !  how  have  they  become  charged  with  evil ! 
My  gratitude  to  M.  Bertin  for  this  service  is  augmented  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  my  deep  remorse.    *  My  dear  friend,*  he  said  to  me,  *  I  in 
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fact  only  set  down  the  word  you  would  have  yourself  wished  to  see  writ- 
ten.'   True,  but  if  he  had  failed  to  write  it  ?  ** 

The  book  consecrated  to  Madame  Rdcamier  by  her  niece, 
Mme.  Lenormand,  treats  of  an  entirely  diflFerent  order  of  sub- 
jects. It  is  the  history  of  the  connecting  link  between  the  so- 
ciety of  the  old  and  the  society  of  the  new  school  in  Prance. 
Mme.  B^camier's  was  the  last,  as  Mme.  Rambouillet's  was 
the  first  salon  in  which  was  practised,  in  its  supreme  perfec- 
tion, what  the  French  so  pride  themselves  upon,  —  the  art  of 
talking,  —  La  Causerie.  A  dispassionate  study  of  modern 
French  history  will  show  us  the  Restoration  as  the  only  period 
of  the  last  eighty  years  during  which  all  classes  in  France 
threw  themselves  earnestly  into  political  life,  and  came  to  enjoy 
its  excitement.  At  a  later  period,  the  aristocratic  classes  chose 
to  think  themselves  excluded  from  it,  and  then  commenced 
those  lamentable  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  which  France 

■ 

is  far  from  having  yet  seen  the  end ;  but  in  the  fifteen  years 
of  the  Restoration  every  man  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
thought  he  had  a  political  future,  and  political  activity  absorbed 
what  had  before  been  the  element  of  salon  life.  From  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  coup  <PStat  of  1851,  salons  ceased 
to  have  their  former  significancy,  and  when  one  was  closed,  no 
other  replaced  it.  With  Mme.  R^camier  the  institution  ends. 
We  omit  extracts  from  these  Souvenirs  of  her  reign,  for  there 
is  very  little  of  her  own  in  the  work ;  and  we  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  point  out  this  page  or  that  as  more  interesting  than  any 
other.  But  the  whole  book  is  curious,  and  full  of  informa- 
tion for  those  persons  who  wish  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of 
what  the  state  of  society  in  France  was,  till  within  a  dozen 
years,  and  of  what  proportion  of  the  ideas,  habits,  and  preju- 
dices of  the  past  is  still  preserved. 

At  the  same  time  with  Mme.  Rdcamier  there  flourished  in 
Paris  another  lady,  less  universally  known  perhaps,  but,  where 
known,  almost  worshipped,  and  possessed  of  a  singular  and 
irresistible  influence,  —  Madame  Swetchine. 

The  life  of  Mme.  Swetchine  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
much  of  the  very  liighest  importance  that  is  passing  at  the 
present  hour  in  France,  that  wo  think  our  readers  may  not  re- 
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gard  a  few  moments  as  wasted  in  obtaining  a  nearer  view  of  it. 
We  all  know  how,  since  the  quarrels  of  Jesuit  and  Jansenist, 
under  Louis  XIV.,  Prance  has  been  divided  into  Gallicans 
and  Romans,  liberal  Catholics  and  Ultramontanists.  At  the 
very  hour  at  which  we  write,  the  question  is  coming  to  what 
is  vulgarly  called  "  a  head,"  and  any  day  may  witness  an  out- 
break of  such  a  spiritual  war  in  Prance  as  would  not  have  been 
thought  possible  by  a  superficial  observer.  All  this  has  been 
lying  latent  in  the  national  bosom  for«nany  years,  and,  to  those 
who  cared  to  mark  its  existence,  signs  were  incontestably  evi- 
dent of  the  energy  that  was  accumulating  for  a  renewal,  one 
day,  of  the  old  struggle.  The  actors  only  in  the  drama  were  a 
little  changed.  Instead  of  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  were  fierce, 
bigoted,  narrow-minded,  ignorant,  superstitious  Ultramon- 
tanists, on  the  one  hand,  (Ultramontanism  being  with  them, 
in  reality,  a  mere  pretext  for  sheer  obscurantism,)  and  on  the 
other,  all  liberal  Christian  Catholics,  —  Gallicans,  in  a  word  ; 
for,  as  has  been  wisely  said,  "  Gallicanism  is  the  measure  of 
Catholicism  that  the  Prench  can  support."  Now,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that,  while  the  Ultramontanists  wore  firmly  united, 
their  opponents  were  divided  ;  or  rather  they  were,  from  many 
causes,  deprived  of  one  of  their  main  supports, — tlie  "  Christian- 
philosophical  "  school,  the  school  of  spiritualist  philosophers, 
at  whose  head  stood  Victor  Cousin,  and  others  of  that  stamp. 
Were  these  to  be  esteemed  "  Christian  and  Catholic  "  enough 
to  take  rank  with  the  Gallican  Catholics  ?  This  was  an  in- 
tensely important  question,  and  the  answer  to  it  has  never 
been  decidedly  given,  until  now  that  the  attitude  of  the  Em- 
peror towards  Rome  has  firmly  united  all  Catholics,  of  what- 
soever denomination  or  degree,  —  Jesuits,  Gallicans,  "Chris- 
tians," Spiritualists,  Cartesians,  ultra-Papists,  and  all.  This, 
however,  is  an  extraordinary,  and  therefore  probably  a  tran- 
siejit  state  of  things.  The  more  interesting  subject  to  examine 
into  is  the  success  of  the  efforts  at  good  understanding  made, 
in  an  ordinary  and  normal  period,  by  the  two  rival  forces  of 
Ecclesiastical  Authority  and  Free  Tliought. 

These  efforts  were  made  most  conscientiously  and  unremit- 
tingly, and  both  sides  counted  some  of  the  highest  intellectual 
names  of  French  civilization ;  for  the  pure  Gallicans,  Mont- 
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jdembert,  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans ;  *  for  the 
"  Spiritualists,"  Cousin,  Villemain,  Bdmusat,  and  others  of  their 
stamp.  The  meeting-place  for  all  was  the  salon  of  Mme. 
Swetchine.  There,  whoever  loved  the  human  intellect  and  its 
works  was  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome.  The  first  thing  in  the 
remarkable  person  we  are  speaking  of  was  without  doubt  her 
idolatry  of  the  human  mind,  her  deep,  worshipful  love  for  what 
she  held  to  be  the  most  wondrous  of  all  the  Divine  creations,  — 
the  intellect  which  conceives,  and  for  ever  reverts  to  what  is 
grandest  and  noblest.  For  the  ordinary  run  of  the  people, 
who  make  up  the  mass  of  so-called  "  society,"  Mme.  Swetchine 
was,  above  all,  a  woman  whose  virtue  and  sanctity  Surpassed 
anything  they  knew  of ;  she  humbly,  cheerfully,  trustfully,  as 
they  all  knew,  partook  of  the  communion  every  day  of  her 
life,  and  to  them  she  was  merely  and  exclusively  a  saint.  But 
her  importance  in  France  —  and  it  was  a  great  importance  — 
was  as  the  connecting-link  between  the  exclusively  Catholic 
Christians  and  the  Christian  Spiritualists.  Mme.  Swetchinc's 
piety  was  of  benefit  to  herself,  to  her  conscience,  to  her  own 
immortal  soul, — so  of  course  must  those  think  whose  faith 
and  creed  were  hers ;  but  her  liberality  of  opinion,  her  lofty- 
heartedness,  her  high-mindedness,  her  breadth  of  comprehen- 
sion, her  acuteness  of  vision,  her  absolutely  unlimited  tolerance 
of,  and  respect  for,  every  conviction,  provided  it  were  sincere, — 
these  were  matters  of  benefit  to  the  public ;  and  the  death  of 
this  extraordinarily  gifted  being  f  has  been  a  misfortune  for  the 
world  of  thought  and  intellect  in  France.  Mme.  Swetchine 
was,  as  it  were,  an  incarnation  of  Leibnitz's  famous  discourse 
upon  the  "Accordance  of  Reason  and  Faith."  She  was  a 
tangible,  living  proof  of  all  the  intellectual  freedom  that  is 
compatible  with  almost  mystical  piety,  and  of  the  unbounded 
tolerance  that  may  co-exist  with  indefatigably  ardent  religious 
zeal.  The  life  of  Mme.  Swetchine  is  insepai*able  from  one  of 
the  most  curious  moral  and  intellectual  movements  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  in  France.  The  sudden  and  angry  union 
just  now  produced  among  all  shades  of  "  believers  in  Chris- 

*  We  allado  to  the  time  before  the  dUsensions  with  Rome  had  made  "  Papists  " 
of  all.    At  that  time  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  was  a  Gallican. 
t  Mme.  Swetchine  died  in  1858,  at  an  advanced  age. 
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tianity  "  in  Prance,  is  due  to  the  violence  of  their  antagonism 
to  another  power ;  —  it  is  a  union  in  odium  teriii ;  —  it  might 
be  dissolved  by  the  disappearance  of  the  cause  that  provokes 
it.  The  union  of  the  "  Believers  "  and  "  Thinkers,"  of  which 
Mme.  Swetchine  was  the  untiringly  generous,  piously  impas- 
sioned promoter,  was  a  union  of  strong  reciprocal  sympathy, 
which  could  only  have  grown  closer  every  hour,  because  it 
rested  upon  what  is  highest,  most  active,  most  prolific,  and 
most  susceptible  of  development  in  man,  liis  reason^  —  that 
reason  of  which  it  should  be  remembered  (as  it  seldom  is 
by  the  Catholics)  the  Council  of  Trent  has  said,  that  it  "  suf- 
fices "  for  the  recognition  of  divine  and  revealed  truths. 

We  know  of  no  one,  of  any  opinion  or  creed,  to  whom 
we  do  not  earnestly  recommend  the  perusal  of  M.  de  Fal- 
loux's  two  volumes  on  Mme.  Swetcliine.  Much  is  there  to  be 
learned,  of  which  few  persons,  perhaps,  even  guess. 

Among  the  names*  prominent  in  the  society  of  Mme. 
Swetchine  we  find  that  of  M.  de  Carn6,  and  she  had,  perhaps, 
few  more  liberal  or  more  intelligent  disciples.  M.  de  Camp's 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  institutions  of  his 
country ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  now,  in  any 
tongue  or  land,  to  contemplate  writing  a  History  of  Prance, 
without  having  recourse  to  him.  In  his  works  on  Representor 
tive  Government  and  Parliamentary  Customs,  on  the  Founders 
of  French  Unity  and  on  the  Monarchy  during  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  M.  de  Carnd  leaves  no  stone  un- 
turned that  may  conceal  even  the  most  apparently  insignifi- 
cant fact  or  detail.  But  of  all  his  many  works,  few  seem  to  us 
to  have  the  importance  of  his  last,  namely.  Considerations  on 
the  French  Monarchy  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  This  is  the 
complement  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  universally  read  book  upon 
the  Ancien  RSgime.  It  is  impossible,  when  M.  do  Carnd's 
volume  has  been  attentively  studied,  not  to  sec  the  inevitable- 
ncss  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  -  93 ;  difficult,  when  it  has  not 
been  so  studied,  to  discern  clearly  what  defects  in  the  working 
of  the  monarchical  forces  produced  the  explosion  of  the  revo- 
lutionary ones,  as  a  natural  consequence. 

The  minute  examination  of  the  character  of  Louis  XIV. 
as  the  grand  precursor  of  the  Revolution,  has  been  gradually 
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becoming  a  favorite  employment  with  the  politicians  and  his- 
torians of  France ;  and  it  is  self-evident  that  nothing  so  far 
contributed  to  make  the  Revolution  unavoidable  as  did  the 
unconsciously  subversive  measures  of  the  Grand  Roi,  whom 
all  sovereigns  have  been  wont  to  regard  as  a  model.  When 
that  fatal  and  (in  a  king's  mouth)  absurd  speech, ''  I  am  tlie 
State,"  had  once  been  uttered,  the  possible  future  of  a  mon- 
archy that  might  endure  by  the  modifications  of  Constitution- 
alism, was  closed.  There  remained  nothing  for  it  then  but 
to  choose  between  royal  and  popular  despotism,  between  a 
monarch  and  a  mob;  but  the  form  in  which  despotism  could 
incarnate  itself  (let  its  vital  principle  be  royalist  or  repub- 
lican) was  made  ready  to  the  hand  of  future  tyrants  by  the 
arch-centralizer,  Louis  XIV.  No  sovereign,  not  even  the  first 
Napoleon,  was  so  possessed  by  the  positive  rage  for  centraliza- 
tion as  was  Louis  XIV. ;  and  when  he  had  once  fashioned  the 
machine  (which  he  and  his  ministers  passed  their  lives  in 
doing),  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  any  other  power  to  work 
it.  So  the  RevoliHion  found  the  case ;  and,  thanks  to  the  com- 
prehensive formula,  "I  am  the  State,"  it  depended  merely 
upon  the  obtaining  of  authority  in  the  town  of  Paris,  to  sub- 
ject all  France  to  no  matter  what,  in^  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Eighteenth  Brumairesj  of  various  descriptions,  fill  tlie  mod- 
ern history  of  France ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  should 
be  otherwise,  for  the  temptation  to  try  them  is  too  great  to  be 
resisted. 

No  one  has  brought  the  details  of  the  invention  of  the  cen- 
tralization system*  home  to  Louis  XIV.  so  irrefutably  as  M.  de 
Carnd,  and  we  know  nowhere  of  a  portrait  of  the  hard- 
working, second-rate  conscientious,  pig-headed,  straightfor- 
ward, honest,  and  intensely  mischief-bringing  monarch  that 
can,  in  any  degree,  be  compared  to  his.  Alluding  to  the 
passion  for  unitf/,  by  which  the  king  was  tormented,  the  vol- 
ume before  us  has  the  following :  — 

"  Forever  inspired  by  the  thought  of  unity  that  was  the  very  breath 
of  the  king's  nostrils,  the  Minister  Colbert  aimed  at  unity  in  every  one 
of  his  conceptions.  Quite  assured  that  he  should  find  his  master's  sup- 
port wherever  this  bent  of  his  inclination  led  him,  Colbert  was  the  first 
to  attack  the  old  territorial  divisions  of  the  soil,  created  by  history  or 
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mere  accident.  The  termination  of  this  struggle  was  reserved,  one 
hundred  years  later,  for  the  Assemblee  ConstituarUe ;  but  it  was  com* 
menced  by  Colbert,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  he  and  his 
sovereign  would. have  approved  the  work  of  Provincial  destruction 

that  was  achieved  by  the  Revolution Unity  was  sought  for 

everywhere.  From  1665  tcf  1667  the  king  himself,  in  spite  of  his 
external  wars  and  his  domestic  preoccupations,  presided  over  the 
labors  of  the  learned  commissioners  he  had  appointed  to  bring  together 
into  one  harmonious  whole  the  various  legislative  measures  and  cus- 
toms whereby  his  different  possessions  were  administered,  and  to  blend 
the  several  parts  into  one  indivisible  subjection  to  his  own  mono- 
despotic  sway.  The  Parliaments  resisted  long  and  manfully,  but  the 
will  of  the  prince  was  not  to  be  conquered,  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
was  that  Code  Louis,  so  forgotten  now,  but  which  was  simply  the 
prototype  of  the  more  notorious  Code  Napoleon  that  sprang  from  the 
particular  phase  of  the  Revolution  called  the  '  Empire.' 

'^  It  is  probable  that  Louis  XIV.  would  have  been  much  surprised 
if  he  had  been  told  that  his  work  was  a  'revolutionary'  one,  and 
that  a  revolution  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  inauguration  of  a 
condition  of  things  in  which  the  middle  classes  {Ja  bourgeoisie),  after 
being  everywhere  called  into  political  and  administrative  activity, 
were  not  placed  in  society  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  noblesse. 
For  this  was  the  king's  work.  Disliking  the  nobility,  which  allowed 
itself  to  be  degraded  by  him,  Louis  XIV.  showed  everywhere  the 
tendency  to  employ  the  bourgeois  in  situations  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility. But  this  naturally  produced  results  which,  at  a  later  period, 
shook  the  entire  social  edifice  to  its  basis.  Evidently,  if,  apart  from  its 
terrors,  the  public  and  political  achievements  of  the  Revolution  could 
have  been  foreshadowed  to  the  mind  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  would  have 
welcomed  it  cordially,  and  regarded  it  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  efforts, 
as  the  offspring  of  his  own  intimate  thought. 

"In  the  curious  Utopia  of  a  democratico-monarchical  state,  ima<y- 
ined  by  a  sovereign  and  his  instruments,  such  as  Colbert  and  Lou- 
vois,  the  popular  forms  and  liberties  all  disappear ;  old  established 
local  magistracies  are  abolished,  parliaments  and  provincial  coun- 
cils are  destroyed,  and  the  very  time-honored  denominations  of  Prov- 
inces themselves  are  effaced  before  what  we  believe  to  have  been 
the  uniform  chess-board  squaring-off  into  *  Departments '  originated  by 
the  Revolution.  The  nation  abdicates,  and  is  absorbed  in  the  state  ; 
the  people  merges  in  the  king.     One  man  is  and  can  be  everything. 

Never  did  any  prince  labor  so  hard  for  a  result,  the  mortal 

enemy  of  which  posterity  was  to  decide  him  to  have  been.     For  fifty- 
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four  years,  through  all  vicissitudes,  Louis  XIV.  evinced  a  passionate 
earnestness  for  subjecting  all  classes  in  the  country  to  the  yoke  of 
civil  equality,  and  for  centralizing  the  national  life  of  France  in  the 
pigeon-holes  of  his  different  ministries.  He  was,  if  not  the  most  clear- 
sighted, at  least  the  most  active  agent  in  the  social  transformation  that 
was  impending,  and  this  only  a  close  study  of  our  past  annals  can 
enable  us  thoroughly  to  understand.  Our  history  alone  can  elucidate 
the  work  of  the  Revolution  ;  for  by  its  light  we  see  the  Revolution  as  it 
really  was,  —  a  dire  necessity,  —  and  far  less  a  protest  against  past  ages 
than  their  own  natural,  inevitable  legacy." 

In  liis  way  of  proving  the  above  assertion,  M.  de  Carn^ 
makes  the  foreign  reader  acquainted  with  a  profusion  of  the 
most  curious  and  hitherto  unfamiliar  facts.  His  "  History  of 
the  French  Monarchy  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries  "  is  indispensable  to  whomsoever  wishes  to  know 
accurately  what  brought  the  Revolution  about ;  and  so  have 
judged  the  historical  and  political  writers  of  France,  —  many 
of  them  diametrically  opposed  to  M.  de  Carn^  on  the  ques- 
tions of  the  current  policy  of  the  country  at  this  day. 

It  seems  at  first  a  somewhat  strange  transition  to  turn  from 
politics  to  poetry ;  but  the  work  we  have  now  to  deal  with  not 
only  places  poetry  above  everything  else,  but  declares  it  to  lie 
as  the  root  of  everything  glorious  or  great.  M.  Villemain's 
"  Treatise  on  Lyric  Poetry,"  as  the  second  title  of  "  Pindar  " 
runs,  maintains  that  there  can  be  nothing  worthy  of  note  in 
the  history  of  man  apart  from  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  the  noble 
declaration  of  this  celebrated  aesthetic  philosopher,  that  '^  man- 
kind cannot  be,  and  enthusiasm  die  away";  indeed,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  M.  Villemain  has  characterized  his  new 
work  as  "  a  history  of  the  influence  of  enthusiasm  on  the  hu- 


man race." 


The  book  wliich  has  ended  in  so  wide  and  high  a  meaning 
was  born  of  a  purely  special  aim.  Many  years  ago,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  AcadSmie  Frangaise  that  a  prize  should  be  giv^n 
for  the  most  successful  translation  of  Pindar.  Numberless 
attempts  were  made,  all  more  or  less  unsuccessful;  and  in- 
variably, while  each  translator  was  proving  his  incompetency  to 
the  task,  M.  Villemain',  who  knows  every  line  of  his  Greek  clas- 
sics by  heart  to  this  day,  was  always  to  be  heard  muttering 
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the  original,  and  impadentlj  whispering,  ^  Kthej  would  only 
be  content  to  gire  us  the  word-for-word  xersion ! "  *  And  when 
the  trial  was  over  (a  sexere  trial  mostir  to  good  HeUenists), 
the  Perpetual  Secretary  would  habitually  come  down  among 
his  colleagues  with  a  marvellous  impromptu  translation  of 
some  of  the  Greek  bard*s  finest  passages,  inspired  by  all  the 
fire  of  the  glorious  ori^nal.  In  this  way  was  bom  in  Ville- 
main's  mind  the  idea  of  publishing  a  translation  of  Pindar, 
augmented  and  adorned  by  his  own  commentaries  and  notes. 
But  by  degrees  as  the  work  progressed,  its  author  found  that 
Pindar  was  in  some  measure  the  impersonation  of  lyric  poetry 
itself,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  any  commenting  on 
Pindar  must  be  preceded  by  a  general  treatise  on  lyric  poetry 
since  its  first  accents  were  heard  by  the  human  race.  This 
was,  it  will  be  allowed,  an  arduous  undertaking ;  but  rarely  has 
any  one  been  more  completely  successful.  Of  all  the  many 
works  that  will  carry  Yillemain^s  name  down  to  posterity  as 
one  of  the  finest  writers  and  loftiest  thinkers  of  this  age,  —  of 
all  the  noble  inteUectual  and  moral  rules  that,  spoken  from 
the  professor's  chair,  drew  to  him  the  youth  of  France  as  with 
one  heart,  —  of  all  the  monuments  to  his  own  fiune  that  this 
eminent  man  will  leave  to  his  country,  —  none  equal  this  trea- 
tise on  Pindar  and  Lyric  Poetry.  The  book  is  a  poem  in  itself ; 
and,  unlike  what  usually  happens  in  these  cases,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  of  a  poet  who,  after  reading  it,  should  not  say, 
"  That  man  has  a  right  to  judge  us,  for  our  own  fire  burns  in 
him."  Never  by  any  aesthetic  writer  has  mere  inspiration 
been  placed  so  high,  —  never  has  the  supremacy  of  enthusiasm 
over  all  other  sources  of  human  productiveness  been  so  loudly 
asserted ;  and  it  is  not  only  delightful  to  read  the  praise  of 
poetry  from  so  eloquent  a  pen,  —  it  is  honorable  to  our  time, 
that  in  it  should  be  found  a  man  who,  at  the  period  of  life 
when  the  useful  mostly  takes  the  lead  of  tlie  sentimental, 
deliberately  declares  that  only  to  be  useful  which  serves  to 
elevate  and  ennoble  the  mind.  We  are  unfortunately  obliged 
to  refrain  from  much  quotation,  but  we  call  the  reader's  atten- 

*  M.  Villcmain'g  memoiy  is  proTcrbial.    He  will  at  anj  moment  repeat  pages 
of  any  classical  aathor,  of  whom  one  line  happens  to  be  quoted. 
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tion  to  the  following  strikingly  fine  passage,  because  it  contains 
and  illustrates  the  vital  principle  of  the  work :  — 

^  The  kind  of  self-complacent  materialism  in  which  the  idolaters  of 
a  despotic  rule  would  have  us  believe  that  a  portion  of  the  human  race 
enveloped  itself,  under  the  equality  of  oppression  of  ancient  Borne, 
never  really  existed.  That  slumber  of  the  soul  in  undisturbed  servi- 
tude never  was,  never  will  be.  Setting  aside  oflen  recurring  revolu- 
tions, and  the  other  various  accidents  which  more  than  compensate  the 
advantages  of  absolute  power  to  its  possessor,  there  existed  during  the 
entire  period  which  it  is  sought  to  present  to  us  as  '  safe  from  any  agi- 
tation' a  permanently  active  rebellion  of  the  'collective  moral  sense 
against  tyranny.  Under  different  forms,  this  was,  let  it  be  remarked, 
an  epoch  of  enthusiasm  in  action,  and  of  faith  carried  to  heroism.  Nor 
was  there  ever,  in  reality,  a  condition  or  state  of  human  society  estab- 
lished in  which  all  instinct  of  generous  disquietude  was  extinct,  in 
which  dependence  in  all  its  shapes  was  calmly  submitted  to,  or  in  which 
a  community  shut  out  from  every  nobler  conquest  deemed  itself  con- 
tent, because  its  daily  subsistence  was  insured.  From  over-study  of  the 
laws  and  proclamations  of  the  Caesars,  you  come  to  ignore  the  few 
who  protested  against  their  empire,  you  wilfully  forget  the  outcries  of 
the  oppressed,  their  hymns  and  odes,  the  lyric  outpourings  of  their  in- 
dignation  The  apparent  external  repose  wherewith  despotism 

and  servility  together  tried  to  wrap  themselves  round  ancient  Rome, 
was  therefore  not  complete.  Enthusiasm  lived  on  still,  and  its  flame 
burnt  purely  as  ever. This  help  from  above,  this  immaterial  sup- 
port which  was  not  denied  to  the  pagan  world,  at  the  period  of  its  great 
transformation,  shall  it  then  fail  us.  Christians  of  the  world  of  this  day  ? 
Devoted  to  positive  interests,  ready  for  submission  to  brute  force  as  we 
are  supposed  to  be,  who  is  there  yet  among  us  who  will  dare  assert  that 
the  loss  of  enthusiasm  would  be  a  gain  ?  that  the  recognition  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  poetry  would  be  a  progress  f  and  that  to  the  recognition  of 
that  uselessness  we  must  inevitably  be  led  by  the  successive  develop- 
ments attdned  by  whatsoever  is  tangible,  material,  in  our  life  ? 

No !  this  is  not  so,  —  never  can  be  so :  whatever  increases  the  amount 
of  man'ft  power  over  the  exterior  world,  whatever  contributes  to  double 
the  sum  of  time  that  he  has  to  dispose  of,  or  to  diminish  the  obstacle 
of  space,  will  —  must  —  in  the  end  serve  to  bring  the  soul  back  upon 
itself,  and,  by  delivering  the  human  being  from  what  were  hitherto  so 
many  external  trammels,  must  isolate  him  more  and  more,  and  oblige 
him  to  self-conmiunion.  •  Man,  in  reality,  is  great  only  by  those  concep- 
tions that  spring  from  his  own  original  thought,  and  that  are  bom  of 

the  strong  pulsations  of  his  own  inmost  heart Mankind  cannot 

be,  and  enthusiasm  die  away.'' 
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Upon  such  self-evident  grandeur  of  both  thought  and  ex- 
pression, we  can  have  no  remark  to  offer ;  we  simply  leave  it 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  reader,  premising  only  that  this  is 
the  tone  and  tendency  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  transition  is  easy  from  Villemain  to  Lamartine,  and  we 
feel  as  if  we  were  merely  going,  from  one  poet  to  another. 
Both  speak  the  same  language,  view  men  and  things  from  the 
same  elevated  point  of  view,  and  judge  of  the  same  events  in 
the  same  way.  Both  —  with  far  more  of  indulgence  than  dis- 
dain, however — loojt  naturally  down  upon  whatever  they  have 
to  speak  of. 

We  are  among  those  who  regard  Lamartine's  monthly  JSn- 
tretiens  as  pre-eminently  useful  to  the  French  public,  so  long 
as  they  treat  of  contemporary  history  and  personages.  The 
writer  himself  is  too  impulsive,  too  genuinely  a  poet,  to  be  a 
first-rate  critic ;  he  has  too  little  of  acquired  knowledge  to  be 
a  first-rate  aesthetic  writer ;  —  he  would  be  a  dangerously  un- 
safe guide  along  the  purely  literary  or  historical  paths  of  the 
past.  Where  knowledge  that  he  has  not  is  absolutely  requi- 
site, Lamartine  fails ;  but  where  he  has  the  necessary  famil- 
iarity with  what  he  recounts,  he  is  incomparable,  and  of  a  use- 
fulness not  to  be  replaced.  Wherever  he  brings  his  fine  poetic 
sense  to  bear  upon  events  or  upon  individuals  whereof  his  own 
knowledge  is  sufficient,  there  he  inevitably  contributes  largely 
to  reform  the  decrees  of  the  vulgar  crowd,  to  force  the  narrow- 
minded,  routine-loving,  soulless  mass  of  what  is  called  the 
"  reading  world "  (more  deserving  of  the  above  epithets  in 
France  than  anywhere  else)  into  a  broader,  higher,  more 
really  liberal  train  of  thought.  In  judging  of  what  he  knows, 
Lamartine  renders  an  intellectual  and  moral  service  to  France, 
of  which  the  French  public  is  perhaps  not  aware ;  and  of  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  himself  has  beeij  an  actor,  no  historian 
is  worth  the  poet-orator.  • 

His  last  three  Entretiens  (the  forty-fourth,  forty-fifth,  and 
forty-sixth)  are,  to  our  mind,  inestimable,  in  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect upon  public  opinion  they  arc  likely  to  produce.  The  sub- 
ject of  all  three  is  M.  Thiers's  "  History  of  the  Consulate  and 
the  Empire."  If  ever  a  subject  existed  on  which  the  French 
public  was  in  need  of  some  intelligent  director  and  guide,  this 
is  one ;  for  all  that  is  showy  and  mischievous  (showily  mis- 
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chievous  and  mischievously  showy),  both  in  the  spirit  of  what 
is  to  be  written  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  writes  it, — all 
this  calls  forth,  imperiously  and  irresistibly,  whatever  is  most 
vulgar  and  false  in  the  national  mind.  There  is  no  subject 
(unless  it  may  be  the  Revolution,  and  that  for  contrary  rea- 
sons) on  which  the  French  public  require  so  much  "  setting 
right "  as  on  the  Empire ;  and  there  is  no  writer  so  likely 
to  "  set  it  wrong,"  or  lead  it  to  exaggerate  all  its  own  natural 
defects,  as  M.  Thiers.  This  Lamartine  has  keenly  felt,  and 
we  know  of  no  definition  of  Thiers's  History  that  can  be  at 
all  paralleled  with  the  following :  — 

^  This  book  records  the  life  of  one  of  those  great  armed  actors  in  the 
drama  of  ages,  of  whom  some  say  that  they  are  necessary,  others  (and 
I  am  one)  that  they  are  fatal,  —  but  of  one  of  those  actors  who,  at 
all  events,  are  best  to  be  likened  to  Alexander  or  Csesar.  This  book 
may  perhaps  be  the  book  that  posterity  will  consult  upon  our  epoch ; 
because  what  it  contains  does  necessarily  touch  upon  all  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  our  time,  —  upon  religion,  philosophy,  superstition,  despotism, 
liberty,  monarchy,  republicanism,  legislation,  politics,  diplomacy,  war, 
nationality,  conquest,  —  in  short,  upon  whatsoever  agitates  the  present 
and  will  agitate  the  future, — upon  whatsoever  penetrates  deepest  into 
the  hidden  conscience  of  the  human  race.  This  book  is  the  work  of 
one  of  tliose  minds  that  are  incomplete  (all  minds  are  incomplete,' 
because  Providence  alone  has  the  key  to  what  is  perfect),  but  by  one, 
nevertheless,  of  the  brightest,  clearest,  sharpest,  most  studious,  most 
universally  '  capable '  minds  wherewith  any  author  was  ever  gifled ;  a 
mind,  too,  signally  adequate,  and  corresponding  to  the  general  average 
public  mind.  This  book,  in  fine,  is  as  remarkable  by  all  it  does  not,  as 
by  all  it  does,  contain. 

^  What  it  contains  is  the  collective  common-sense  of  the  multitude, 
assimilated  to  himself  by  the  writer,  and  re-transmitted  with  the  very 
genius  of  lucidity.  What  it  lacks  is  the  philosophical  spirit,  and  con- 
science, and  statesmanship ;  what  it  lacks  is  to  show  the  genius  of 
morality  and  right,  compelling  the  genius  of  mere  ambition,  of  con- 
quest, and  of  luck. 

"  In  one  word,  man  is  everywhere  evident  in  this  History,  —  God  is 
nowhere.     M.  Thiers's  book  is  a  landscape  without  a  sky." 

We  affirm  that  thus  to  have  judged  M.  Thiers  and  his  work 
is  to  have  done  a  signal  service  to  France,  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  all  who  know  that  country  well  will  agree  with  us. 
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Art.  XL  —  Curiosities  of  Literature.  By  Isaac  Disraxxi. 
With  a  View  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author.  By 
his  Son.  From  the  Fourteenth,  Corrected  London  Edition. 
Boston :  William  Veazie.     1859.    4  vols.     Small  8vo. 

Nearly  seventy  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  volume  of 
the  "  Curiosities  of  Literature  "  was  issued  from  the  press ; 
yet  the  work  retains  its  popularity  undiminished,  and  the  re- 
cent appearance  of  two  new  editions,  one  in  England  and  the 
other  in  this  country,  shows  that  the  present  generation  finds 
in  it  scarcely  less  to  interest  than  did  the  generation  to  which 
it  was  first  ofiercd.  As  a  suggestive  contribution  to  literary 
history,  it  must,  indeed,  always  hold  a  respectable  place  among 
similar  books ;  and,  if  it  makes  no  attempt  at  searching  analy- 
sis or  exhaustive  criticism,  it  embraces  a  more  copious  selec- 
tion of  noteworthy  facts  in  regard  to  books  and  authors  than 
can  be  found  in  almost  any  other  compilation  of  the  kind, 
while  it  doubtless  owes  much  of  its  popularity  with  all  classes 
of  readers  to  the  agreeable  form  in  which  these  facts  are  pre- 
sented. Thomas  Moore  says  of  it  in  his  Diary,  that  it  is  "  good 
invalid  reading " ;  and  this  casual  remark  very  happily  de- 
scribes the  character  of  the  work.  It  makes  but  a  small  demand 
on  the  reader,  yet  it  proffers  to  him  an  almost  inexhaustible 
fund  of  amusement  and  instruction.  Availing  ourselves  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  publication  of  the  beautiful 
edition  named  above,  we  design  now  to  present  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  together  with  a  re- 
valuation of  the  claims  of  his  various  writings  to  a  permanent 
place  in  English  literature. 

Isaac  Disraeli,  or  D'Isracli,  as  the  name  was  originally  writ- 
ten, was  the  only  son  of  a  Venetian  merchant  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction, and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Enfield,  near  London, 
in  May,  1766.  His  first  teacher  was  a  Scotchman,  who  kept  a 
preparatory  school  in  the  neighborhood,  to  which  Disraeli  was 
sent  when  a  mere  child  ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
much  progress  in  his  studies,  though  he  even  then  showed  a 
taste  for  poetry.  This  taste  was  developed  at  so  early  an  age, 
it  is  said,  that  before  he  was  fourteen  he  had  begun  to  write 
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verse,  and  had  greatly  shocked  his  father  by  producing  a  poem 
of  his  own  composition.  He  was  immediately  sent  abroad, — as 
his  son  intimates,  in  the  hope  that  change  of  scene  would  wean 
his  mind  from  this  unprofitable  occupation ;  and  he  was  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  his  father's  correspondent  at  Amsterdam, 
to  be  placed  at  college  in  that  city.  Here  and  at  Leyden  he 
passed  several  years  with  little  profit  from  the  direct  instruc- 
tion which  he  received,  but  diligently  reading  such  books  as 
his  tutor's  library  contained.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had 
read  Voltaire's  works,  and  had  made  some  acquaintance  with 
those  of  Bayle  ;  and  three  years  later  he  returned  to  England 
with  his  mind  saturated  with  the  sentimentalism  of  Rousseau. 

His  new  opinions,  however,  met  with  a  rude  shock  when  he 
rushed  into  his  mother's  apartment  on  his  arrival,  and  was 
greeted  by  her  with  derisive  laughter  at  his  gaunt  figure,  his 
long  hair,  and  his  awkward  appearance.  Stung  by  this  insult- 
ing welcome,  the  young  man  stormed  and  wept,  and  finally 
shut  himself  up  in  his  room  to  give  expression  to  his  feelings 
through  his  pen.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  father  sought  to 
smooth  his  ruffled  temper  by  dwelling  on  the  solicitude  of  his 
parents  for  his  welfare,  and  by  offering  to  place  him  in  a  great 
commercial  establishment  at  Bordeaux.  The  son's  reply  was, 
that  commerce  corrupts  mankind,  and  that  he  had  written  and 
intended  to  publish  a  poem  against  it.  This  announcement 
only  made  matters  worse,  and  confusion  and  discord  once 
more  reigned  in  the  house.  In  the  mean  time  the  new  aspirant 
for  poetical  honors  determined  to  seek  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Johnson.  He  accordingly  left  his  manuscript  at 
the  Doctor's  door ;  but  the  great  critic  was  on  his  death-bed, 
and  a  week  later  the  parcel  was  returned  unopened. 

Probably  the  poem  was  never  published ;  but  in  December, 
1786,  Disraeli  communicated  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  an 
essay  covering  four  pages  of  that  journal,  and  entitled  "  Re- 
marks on  the  Biograpliical  Accounts  of  the  late  Samuel  John- 
son, LL.  D.,  with  an  Attempt  to  vindicate  his  Character  from 
late  Misrepresentations."  This  essay  is  believed  to  be  his  first 
printed  production,  and  it  enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of  his 
tastes  and  acquirements  at  that  time,  though  as  a  piece  of  criti- 
cism it  is  utterly  worthless.    Its  main  object  was  to  offer  some 
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strictures  on  five  recent  publications,  in  which,  as  Disraeli 
thought,  the  memory  of  Johnson  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with ; 
but  these  strictures,  which  were  inspired  by  an  extravagant 
admiration  of  Johnson,  are  remarkably  feeble  and  common- 
place, and  the  style  exhibits  the  worst  faults  of  a  young  and 
inexperienced  writer. 

The  same  faults  are  shown  in  a  stiU  more  conspicuous  man- 
ner in  two  letters  addressed  by  liim  in  the  same  year  to  Dr. 
Yicesimus  Knox,  master  of  Tunbridge  Grammar  School,  and 
then  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  a  distinguished 
essayist  and  theologian.  These  letters  are  composed  in  a  very 
adulatory  style,  and  the  whole  diction  is  pompous  and  turgid. 
"  I  am  addressing  myself,"  he  writes,  "  to  the  most  learned 
and  elegant  writer  our  nation  boasts " ;  and  his  wish  was  to 
obtain  admission  to  the  Doctor's  family  as  a  student.  '^  I  am 
a  young  man,"  he  says,  "  who  hath  beat  along  the  ocean  of 
letters  with  most  miserable  pilots ;  and  if  in  despair  of  meeting 
with  a  director  I  snatched  the  helm,  it  hath  not  been  so  much 
the  action  of  temerity  as  that  of  a  desire  to  gain  the  coast.  I 
had  no  other  guide  than  that  bright  cflHuence  which  a  few  con- 
stellations of  the  literary  hemisphere  -dispensed ;  but  experi- 
ence convinced  me  that  they  are  insufficient  lights  to  him  who 
is  doubtful  and  fearful  amidst  *  the  multitudinous  sea.'  '*  But 
if  he  had  an  extravagant  admiration  of  his  correspondent,  he 
did  not  have  a  very  modest  opinion  of  his  own  acquirements. 
"  In  your  house  alone,"  ho  writes  near  the  close  of  his  first 
letter,  "  shall  I  bo  thought  ignorant.  I  have  travelled  into 
different  countries,  and  am  conversant  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages and  in  modern  literature,  —  that  is  to  say,  in  super- 
ficial knowledge  and  jejune  ornament ;  and  if  the  style  of  my 
letter  is  uncommon,  be  pleased  to  recollect,  Sir,  that  it  is  on  a 
very  unusual  topic." 

Whether  this  application  was  made  with  the  knowledge  of 
his  parents,  wo  arc  not  informed  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  his 
father's  house  was  still  a  very  uncongenial  home,  and  about 
this  time  they  again  thought  it  desirable  to  scud  him  abroad. 
During  his  absence  he  travelled  through  France,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  was  passed  in  Paris,  where 
he  mingled  freely  in  literary  society,  and  added  much  to  his 
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knowledge  of  general  literature.  In  1788  he  returned  to 
England ;  and  shortly  afterward  he  wrote  a  poetical  epistle  to 
Warton,  the  Poet  Laureate,  "  On  the  Abuse  of  Satire,"  which 
was  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July,  1789. 
This  poem  extends  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  and  was 
designed  as  aft  attack  on  Dr.  Wolcot,  better  known  by  his 
pseudonyme,  Peter  Pindar,  and  as  an  urgent  appeal  to  Warton 
to  drive  Wolcot  from  the  field  by  writing  more  poetry  himself. 
It  is  modelled  on  the  verse  of  Pope,  has  considerable  spirit, 
and  on  the  whole  shows  that  its  writer  had  acquired  strength 
and  self-reliance  with  his  added  years.  Wolcot  was  greatly 
incensed  at  its  appearance,  and  he  at  once  ascribed  it  to  the 
pen  of  Hayley,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Cowper,  and  at 
that  time  one  of  the  most  popular  of  English  poets.  When 
Disraeli  went  up  to  town  he  found  that  his  poem  was  making 
a  noise  in  society,  and  that  the  newspapers  were  filled  with 
comments  on  it,  and  with  gossip  about  Wolcot  and  Hayley. 
Elated  by  this  unexpected  notoriety,  he  hurried  home  to  com- 
municate the  tidings  to  his  parents,  who  seem  now  to  have 
become  convinced  that  any  further  resistance  to  their  son's 
inclinations  would  be  fruitless. 

The  success  of  his  poem  doubtless  exerted  a  large  influence 
over  Disraeli's  subsequent  life.  It  led  to  a  warm  personal 
friendship  with  Henry  James  Pye,  Warton's  successor  as  Poet 
Laureate ;  and  by  Pye's  influence,  the  elder  Disraeli  was  in- 
duced to  consent  that  his  son  should  henceforth  devote  him- 
self to  literary  pursuits.  Pye  visited  his  young  friend  at 
Enfield,  and  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  the  path  which 
he  had  marked  out ;  and  in  the  following  year  Disraeli  pub- 
lished his  first  volume.  This  was  a  versified  essay  in  defence 
of  satirical  poetry,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Defence  of  Poetry, 
addressed  to  Henry  James  Pye,  Esq.,  to  which  is  added  a 
Specimen  of  a  New  Version  of  Telemachus."  It  contains 
some  well-pointed  lines  ;  but  as  a  whole,  both  the  Defence  and 
the  metrical  version  of  Telemachus  are  feeble  and  diffuse. 
Neither  shows  any  intellectual  growth  since  the  publication  of 
the  "Abuse  of  Satire  "  ;  and  the  translation  of  Telemachus 
was  not  completed. 

In  the  following  year  he  published  anonymously  an  octavo 
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volume  of  miscellaneous  anecdotes,  drawn  from  Tarioos 
sources,  and  entitled  ^^  Curiosities  of  Literature."  This  work 
made  small  pretensions  to  originality,  but  it  was  receiTcd  with 
much  favor ;  and  two  years  afterward  he  published  a  second 
volume  of  the  same  character,  which  was  equally  popular. 
In  1817,  he  added  a  third  volume,  embracing  a  larger  amount 
of  original  matter,  but  formed  on  the  same  plan ;  and  in  1828 
he  published  a  second  series,  also  in  three  volumes.  Subse- 
quently, these  six  volumes  were  carefully  revised,  and  pub- 
lished in  a  new  form  as  one  work,  accompanied  by  a  Preface 
as  full  of  egotism  as  any  of  Southey's  letters.  ^^  These  toI- 
umes,"  their  author  docs  not  hesitate  to  say,  ^^  have  imbued 
our  youth  with  their  first  tastes  for  modem  literature  ;  have 
diffused  a  delight  in  critical  and  philosophical  speculation 
among  circles  of  readers  who  were  not  accustomed  to  literarj 
topics ;  and  finally,  they  have  been  honored  by  eminent  contem- 
poraries, who  have  long  consulted  them,  and  set  their  stamp 
on  the  metal." 

Nevertheless  this  work  has  not  escaped  criticism  ;  and  in 
1838  a  small  volume  of  adversaria  was  published  by  Mr. 
Bolton  Corney,  attacking  Disraeli's  accuracy,  and  convicting 
him  of  sevend  errors.  The  veteran  author,  then  more  than 
seventy  years  of  age,  replied  in  a  spicy  pamphlet,  acknowledg- 
ing some  mistakes  which  have  since  been  corrected,  but  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances  maintaining  his  previous  state- 
ments. The  controversy  terminated  with  a  brief  answer  by 
Mr.  Corney ;  and  it  must  be  conceded  that,  in  the  main,  his 
animadversions  were  fully  justified  by  the  facts  before  him. 
Ho  had  shown  that  Disraeli  was  sometimes  hasty  in  his  con- 
clusions and  careless  in  his  language,  and  that  he  had  soiue- 
timcs  been  misled  by  Ids  authorities.  The  work,  however, 
did  not  suffer  much  in  the  general  estimation,  and  it  is  still 
the  most  popular  of  Disraeli's  productions.  Nor  is  it  prob- 
able that  it  will  ever  cease  to  be  read  with  interest,  for  its 
many  curious  anecdotes,  its  graphic  sketches,  and  its  genial 
criticism. 

For  the  ten  years  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  Curiosities,  the  young  enthusiast  in  literatiu-e  seems 
to  have  given  his   pen  little   rest.      During   this  period  he 
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published  his  '^  Essay  on  the  Manners  and  Genius  of  the 
Literary  Character  "  ;  his  "  Miscellanies,  or  Literary  Recrea- 
tions"; "A  Dissertation  on  Anecdotes";  and  several  noTcls, 
which  are  now  forgotten.  One  of  them,  however,  "  Mejnoon 
and  Leila,"  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  story  in  our 
language  composed  with  the  view  of  presenting  an  accurate 
picture  of  Oriental  life  and  manners.  Of  these  works,  both 
the  Essay  on  the  Literary  Character  and  the  Miscellanies 
have  retained  their  popularity,  and  both  have  been  reprinted 
several  times ;  the  former,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty 
years  from  its  first  appearance,  was  almost  entirely  rewritten, 
and  was  published  in  a  new  edition,  in  1818,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Literary  Character,  illustrated  by  the  History  of  Men 
of  Genius,  drawn  from  their  own  Feelings  and  Confessions." 
In  1822  it  was  again  much  enlarged,  and  was  further  enriched 
by  the  insertion  of  several  manuscript  notes  by  Lord  Byron, 
with  whom  the  book  was  a  favorite.  It  is  in  some  respects  the 
most  systematic  and  elaborate  of  Disraeli's  works,  and  shows 
a  depth  and  range  of  thought  which  we  do  not  find  in  many 
of  his  productions,  while  its  style  is  manly  and  its  illustra- 
tions are  copious  and  well  selected.  The  ''  Miscellanies " 
comprises  a  small  collection  of  papers,  similar  in  design  and 
execution  to  many  of  the  later  essays  in  the  Curiosities,  but 
containing  nothing  that  requires  special  notice. 

Early  in  1802  he  was  married  to  Miss  Basevi,  aunt  of  the 
distinguished  architect  of  that  name,  with  whom  he  lived  hap- 
pily for  forty-five  years.  By  this  lady  ho  had  one  daughter 
and  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  has 
added  fresh  honors  to  the  family  name  by  a  career  of  remark- 
able brilliancy  in  literature  and  public  life.  For  several  years 
after  his  marriage,  Disraeli  published  little  or  nothing,  with 
the  exception  of  a  volume  of  "  Narrative  Poems,"  which  ap- 
peared in  quarto  in  1803,  without  winning  much  notice.  In 
1812  and  1813  he  again  made  his  appearance  as  an  author, 
and  published  two  volumes  of  essays  under  the  attractive  des- 
ignation of  ^^  Calamities  of  Authors,  including  some  Inquiries 
respecting  their  Moral  and  Literary  Characters."  His  design 
in  this  work  was  to  show  that  authors  receive  "  little  encour- 
agement and  less  remuneration,"  and  that  ^^  the  most  success- 
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ful  author  can  obtain  no  equivalent  for  the  labors  of  his  life." 
This  is  certainly  a  sombre  view  of  the  subject,  and  one  that  is 
only  partially  sustained  by  the  facts  of  literary  history ;  but  it 
is  characteristic  of  Disraeli's  mind,  and  clearly  shows  that  want 
of  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  which  is  the  chief  defect  in 
his  writings.  But  in  spite  of  the  fallacious  theory  which  these 
volumes  were  designed  to  illustrate,  they  contain  many  curious 
facts  and  anecdotes  drawn  from  the  literary  history  of  England, 
and  they  have  been  deservedly  popular. 

A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  Disraeli 
brought  out  three  more  volumes  composed  on  the  same  plan, 
and  illustrating  another  division  of  the  same  general  subject. 
To  this  new  work  he  gave  the  title  of  "  Quarrels  of  Authors  ; 
or,  Some  Memoirs  for  our  Literary  History."  As  its  title  inti- 
mates, the  topics  discussed  were  exclusively  English ;  and  in 
general  the  treatment  was  judicious  and  candid,  though  in 
some  instances  the  author's  opinions  do  not  agree  with  those 
now  held  by  impartial  critics.  Thus,  in  his  account  of  the 
famous  quarrel  between  Pope  and  Addison,  he  fails  to  render 
entire  justice  to  the  latter,  and  he  repeats  some  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Pope's  apologists  which  have  since  been  exploded  by 
Lord  Macaulay  and  other  writers.  Among  the  authors  whose 
quarrels  and  controversies  fill  the  larger  part  of  the  volumes 
are  Warburton  and  Pope,  the  two  most  noted  literary  combat- 
ants of  the  last  century,  Bentley,  Hobbes,  and  Ben  Jouson  ; 
and  there  are  also  sketches  of  the  controversies  which  grew 
out  of  the  formation  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  some  other 
essays  of  a  similar  character. 

Thus  far  Disraeli's  researches  had  been  mainly  directed  to 
literary  questions ;  but  he  now  determined  to  investigate  some 
of  the  vexed  questions  of  political  history.  Accordingly,  he 
published  in  1816  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  Literary  and  Political 
Character  of  King  James  I."  This  tract  was  designed  to  res- 
cue the  character  of  James  from  the  contempt  into  which  it 
had  fallen,  and  it  certainly  relieves  his  name  from  some  unde- 
served obloquy,  but  it  docs  not  awaken  any  real  sympathy  with 
him,  or  overrule  the  popular  judgment  of  his  character  and 
aims.  The  fact  still  remains,  that  James  was  an  ambitious  and 
arbitrary  pedant,  who  entirely  misunderstood  the  character  and 
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temper  of  the  English  people.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  Disraeli's  admiration  for  the  Stuarts  was  not  a  sudden 
passion,  and  traces  of  it  may  be  found  at  a  very  early  period 
of  his  life.  "  I  suspect,^  ho  says  in  the  first  series  of  the  Cu- 
riosities, '^  that  James  was  not  that  degraded  and  feeble  charac- 
ter in  which  he  ranks  by  the  contagious  voice  of  criticism.  He 
has  had  more  critics  than  readers.  After  a  great  number  of 
acute  observations  and  witty  allusions,  made  extempore,  which 
we  find  continually  recorded  of  him  by  contemporary  writers, 
and  some  not  friendly  to  him,  I  conclude  that  he  possessed  a 
great  promptness  of  wit,  and  much  solid  judgment  and  acute 
ingenuity."  With  this  view  the  Inquiry  was  prepared  and 
published.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  well-written  production,  and 
it  comprises  much  miscellaneous  information  about  the  life, 
character,  and  times  of  James.  Disraeli  did  not,  however, 
possess  the  thorough  familiarity  with  his  subject,  the  large 
powers  of  generalization,  or  the  judicial  habits  of  mind,  which 
are  now  demanded  in  an  4iistorian,  and  consequently  his  tract 
is  little  read,  and  never  quoted  as  an  authority. 

His  next  work,  the  ^'  Gonunentaries  on  the  Life  and  Reign 
of  Charles  I.,"  was  probably  suggested  by  the  "  Inquiry," 
though  the  first  two  volumes  were  not  published  until 
1828.  Two  more  volumes  followed  in  1830 ;  and  in  1832  a 
supplementary  volume  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Eliot, 
Hampden,  and  Pym,"  in  answer  to  some  strictures  on  the 
preceding  volumes.  In  these  volumes,  which  have  the  same 
desultory  and  fn^mentary  character  as  his  other  writings,  it 
was  Disraeli's  design  to  present  some  new  views  of  the  English 
Revolution,  to  magnify  the  characters  of  Charles  and  his  prin- 
cipal advisers,  and  to  depreciate  the  services  of  the  popular 
leaders.  The  attempt  was  not  very  successful ;  no  one  now 
reads  the  "  Commentaries,"  or  entertains  a  different  opinion  of 
the  Revolution  in  consequence  of  its  publication ;  and  prob- 
ably no  work  of  equal  research  and  ability  ever  influenced 
public  opinion  less.  Yet  at  the  time  it  was  receive^  with  great 
favor  hf  the  Tories,  who  were  then  smarting  under  the  passage 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  in  fearful  anticipation 
of  tlie  grant  of  Parliamentary  Reform ;  and,  true  to  her  first 
love,  the  University  of  Oxford  testified  her  gratitude  optimi 
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regis  optimo  vindicij  by  conferring  on  him  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Civil  Law.  The  work  does  indeed  show  much  research, 
and  sets  some  transactions  in  a  new  light  by  the  help  of  docu- 
ments unknown  to  previous  writers,  or  not  accessible  to  them ; 
but  it  is  the  work  of  a  partisan,  and  the  theory  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  uphold  cannot  be  successfully  defended. 

Disraeli's  next  work  was  of  a  very  different  character,  and 
was  a  grave  and  eloquent  dissertation  on  the  ^'  Genius  of  Juda- 
ism," expounding  at  length  the  principal  causes  which  have 
separated  the  Jews  from  every  other  nation,  and  long  made 
them  a  special  object  of  hatred.  In  dealing  with  the  funda- 
mental distinctions  of  his  ancestral  faith,  and  in  recording 
some  pages  in  the  history  of  the  "  peculiar  people,"  Disraeli 
had  a  subject  well  suited  to  his  powers ;  and  the  volume  com- 
prises some  very  striking  and  admirable  passages.  But  it  has 
not  been  much  read,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
reprinted  since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition,  immedi- 
ately after  its  first  appearance.  This  work  affords  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Disraeli's  style,  and  exhibits  his  intellect  in 
its  full  maturity.  Ho  was  now,  however,  fast  approaching  the 
allotted  term  of  human  existence ;  he  had  acquired  a  con- 
siderable reputation ;  his  books  were  widely  read,  and  some  of 
them  had  been  often  reprinted ;  but  he  was  still  vigorous  in 
body  and  mind,  and  he  was  reluctant  to  withdraw  from  labors 
which  had  afforded  him  many  delights,  in  spite  of  his  theory  as 
to  the  calamities  of  authors.  No  sooner  had  one  volume  left 
tlic  press,  than  he  began  to  plan  another ;  and  he  now  turned 
his  thoughts  once  more  to  a  new  subject. 

It  did  not  enter  into  his  design  in  early  life  to  present  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  literature  of  a  particular  period, 
such  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  given  us,  or  to  do  for  English  litera- 
ture what  our  own  countryman,  Mr.  Ticknor,  has  done  with 
consummate  ability  for  the  literature  of  Spain.  For  such  a 
task  he  had  neither  the  breadth  of  culture,  the  patient  in- 
dustry, nor  the  impartiality  of  judgment  which  those  eminent 
writers  brought  to  the  performance  of  their  respecti\^  labors. 
Nevertheless,  his  principal  works,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  I.,"  must  be 
regarded  as  contributions  to  such  a  general  survey  of  the  pro- 
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grcsB  of  modorn  literature.  They  all  belong  to  the  dcparlmciit 
r  literary  history,  and  most  of  liiem  are  inteuded  to  illustrate 
special  phase  of  literary  life  and  character ;  and  it  was 
Ibubtless  his  perception  of  tliis  fact  which  induced  liim,  T^beii 
learly  seventy  years  of  age,  to  form  the  plan  of  a  History  of 
English  Literature,  This  work  ho  lioped  to  complete  in  six 
volumos,  and  lie  at  oiico  set  abcut  its  execution  with  much 
zeal.  But  he  had  made  little  progress  when  an  alToction  of 
the  optic  nerve  deprived  him  of  sight,  and  prevented  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  his  undertaking.  The  operation  of  coucli- 
ing  was  performed  without  affording  relief ;  and  he  at  length 
determined  to  relinquish  his  design,  and  to  content  himself 
with  publishing  a  selection  from  the  materials  which  he  had 
collected.  In  this  work  lie  was  assisted  by  liis  daughter,  whose 
services  were  rendered  with  a  cheerfulness  and  assiduity  de- 
serving of  the  warmest  recognition.  The  result  was  tlie  pub- 
lication of  three  volumes  of  miscellanies,  under  tlio  title  of 
"Amenities  of  Literature,"  comprising  a  series  of  independent 
essays  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish literature. 

These  volumes  were  publislied  in  1841 ;  and  in  his  Preface 
Disraeli  gratefully  acknowledges  the  assistance  received  from 
"  the  affectionate  patience  of  filial  devotion."  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  volumes  were  prepared,  they  have  a  very 
fragmentary  character;  but  thuy  contain  much  just  criticism, 
and  exhibit  a  higher  order  of  jrawcrs  than  is  shown  in  most  of 
his  other  works.  They  open  with  an  essay  on  "  The  Druidical 
Institution,"  and  end  with  one  on  "The  War  against  Books"  ; 
and  among  the  autliors  noticed  are  Chaucer,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Bacon.  These  papers  show  a  great 
familiarity  with  the  works  of  our  older  writers,  a  discriminat- 
ing taste,  and  considerable  power  of  analysis.  Tlie  style  is 
clear  and  forcible,  and,  though  marked  by  little  or  no  orna- 
ment, it  gives  no  signs  of  old  age.  Tet  the  work  has  never 
equalled  the  "  Curiosities  of  Literature  "  in  popularity,  and  its 
fragmentary  character  will  probably  cause  it  to  be  forgotten 
long  bofoi'e  its  less  ambitious  and  elaborate  precursor. 
~  ia  was  the  last  production  of  his  pen,  and  with  ita  publi- 
i  Disraeli  closed  a  literary  career  which  had  extended 
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over  a  period  of  fifty  years  from  the  appearance  of  his  first 
printed  essay.  He  was  enabled,  however,  with  the  help  of  his 
daughter,  to  revise  his  work  on  Charles  I.,  and  to  prepare  a 
new  edition  of  it  for  the  press.  In  her  society,  and  in  this 
congenial  occupation,  his  years  glided  away  with  scarcely  anj 
apparent  abatement  of  his  physical  vigor ;  and  he  had  nearly 
attained  his  eighty-second  year  when  he  was  attacked  by  the 
influenza,  at  that  tune  an  epidemic  in  England.  The  attack 
proved  fatal,  and  on  the  19th  of  January,  1848,  after  a  short 
illness,  he  died  at  his  residence,  Bradenham  House,  Bucking- 
hamshire, where  he  had  passed  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life.  He  was  buried  in  Bradenham  church,  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Hampdens  and  other  illustrious  families  whose 
names  are  indissolubly  associated  with  the  history  of  that  for 
mous  county.  On  the  day  before  he  was  seized  with  his  last 
illness,  he  was  informed  by  his  publisher  that  all  his  works 
were  out  of  print;  and  since  his  death  new  editions  of  the 
more  important  of  them  have  been  published  by  his  son. 

In  attempting  to  measure  the  mental  capacity  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, and  to  determine  his  relative  rank  in  English  literature, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  circumstance  that  his  early  educa- 
tion was  very  defective,  and  that  his  mind  was  not  trained 
by  any  severe  discipline.  Without  the  countenance  of  his 
parents  or  the  advice  of  judicious  literary  friends,  at  a  time 
when  such  countenance  and  advice  would  have  been  of  the 
utmost  value,  he  read  in  a  desultory  manner,  and  followed 
the  prompting  of  his  own  inclination,  as  far  as  he  was  able. 
Accordingly  he  wrote  poetry,  essays,  and  fiction,  without  any 
definite  plan  for  his  literary  life.  Yet  he  was  among  the  first 
who  made  literary  history  a  study ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  labored,  he  attained  an  honorable 
position  among  his  contemporaries ;  his  books  were  popular ; 
and  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  well-read  scholar.  This 
reputation  has  somewhat  declined ;  but  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  he  had  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  English  and 
Continental  literature,  and  that  he  neglected  no  opportunity 
for  self-culture. 

He  was,  however,  a  man  of  facts  and  details,  rather  than  a 
man  of  principles.     He  had  little  power  of  generalization  or 


of  Bustained  reasoning,  and  ho  rarely  took  a  comprehensive 
view  of  any  subject.  Hence  his  works  are,  almost  without 
exception,  fr^meutary  in  form.  Tlwy  are  replete  with  curi- 
ous and  amusing  information,  but  the  facts  seldom  have  an 
orderly  and  systematic  arrangement,  or  illustrate  any  central 
idea.  His  books,  indeed,  must  he  regarded  as  coUectious  of 
materials,  rather  than  as  elaborate  treatises,  and  tlieir  real 
Talnc  consists  in  the  variety  and  interest  of  the  details  of 
author-Ufa  which  they  emliody.  Disraeli,  as  we  have  inti- 
mated, lacked  a  judicial  habit  of  mind,  and  like  most  antiqua- 
ries he  was  disposed  to  magnify  the  importance  of  his  re- 
searches, and  to  regard  every  circumstance  which  had  escJipcd 
the  notice  of  previous  writers  as  a  piece  of  secret  intelligence. 
This  weakness  subjected  him  to'some  undeserved  criticinn, 
and  it  is  probably  one  of  tlie  causes  which  have  tended  to 
diminish  his  reputation. 

In  early  life  his  style  was  florid  and  pompous,  but  as  he 
advanced  in  years  it  gained  clearness  and  force,  and  his  later 
works,  the  "  Genius  of  Judaism  "  and  the  "  Amenities  of  Lit- 
erature," contain  many  passages  of  genuine  eloquence.  In 
the  former  of  these,  in  partieidar,  he  writes  witli  a  dignity  and 
polished  grace  which  no  one  could  have  predicted  from  Ids 
earlier  poems  and  essays.  All  his  works  in  illustration  of 
literary  history,  however,  are  composed  in  an  attractive  and 
popular  style ;  and  they  owe  scarcely  less  to  tliis  circumstance 
than  to  the  exceeding  richness  of  their  materials. 

In  his  political  opinions  ho  was  conservative;  but  he  took 
little  part  iu  the  discussion  of  conl«mporary  politics,  except  to 
advocate  the  removal  of  the  Jewish  disabilities.  In  literature 
his  taste  was  catholic,  and  his  critical  judgments  are  in  general 
candid  and  impartial.  He  had  few  literary  antipathies,  and 
Horace  Walpolo  is  almost  the  only  writer  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  deep  and  settled  aversion  on  purely  literary  grounds. 
His  liabits  through  the  greater  part  of  life  were  those  of  a  stu- 
dent, and  he  made  diligent  use  of  the  advantages  winch  his 
father's  wealth  enabled  him  to  procure.  "  In  London,"  his 
sou  says,  "  his  only  amusement  was  to  ramble  among  book- 
sellers ;  if  he  entered  a  club,  it  was  only  to  go  into  the  library. 
In  the  country  he  scarcely  ever  left  his  room,  but  to  saunter  in 
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abstraction  upon  a  terrace,  muse  over  a  chapter,  or  coin  a  sen* 
tence."  So  intense  was  this  devotion  to  books,  that  he  seems 
never  to  have  allowed  himself  time  for  social  intercourse,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  and  evening  he  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  family,  even  marriage  producing  no  change  in 
this  respect. 

The  life  of  Disraeli  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  age 
of  Johnson  and  our  own  tunes.  His  writings,  however,  aUy 
him  with  the  former  period  rather  than  with  the  latter ;  for 
though  most  of  them  were  published  after  the  conunencement 
of  this  century,  they  belong,  both  in  form  and  spirit,  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  poetry,  which  is  the 
least  valuable  part  of  his  works,  was  inspired  by  the  genius  of 
Pope,  and  it  has  the  characteristic  faults  of  Pope's  imitators. 
His  criticism,  though  for  the  most  part  genial,  lacked  the  phil- 
osophical breadth  and  the  penetrating  analysis  which  were 
shown  by  Coleridge  and  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  His  histor- 
ical productions  had  the  same  defects  as  his  criticism,  and 
were  mere  records  of  facts,  without  any  systematic  attempt  to 
show  the  relation  of  causes  and  effects.  In  a  word,  neither  as 
a  poet,  as  an  essayist,  nor  as  an  historian,  does  he  exhibit  the 
characteristics  which  belong  to  recent  writers  in  the  same 
departments  of  literary  endeavor;  and  when  judged  by  the 
standard  of  the  nineteenth  century,  his  writings  do  not  take  a 
very  high  rank.  But  if  we  apply  to  them  the  standard  by 
which  we  estimate  the  minor  writers  of  the  last  century,  his 
real  merits  will  be  more  readily  perceived,  and  he  will  be  found 
to  occupy  a  very  creditable  position. 


Art.  Xn.  —  "  Woman^s  Right  to  Labor  ^\'  or^  Low  Wages  and 
Hard  Work.  In  Three  Lectures^  delivered  in  Boston^ 
November^  1859.  By  Caroline  H.  Dall.  Boston  :  Walker, 
Wise,  &  Co.     1860.     16mo.     pp.  184. 

Take  the  past  together,  and  woman  has  had  but  little  to  say 
publicly.     Until  of  late  she  has  hardly  put  enough  on  record, 
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'  in  aid  of  herself,  to  serve  as  a  text  for  the  reviewer.  Even 
now  that  class  of  literature  which  bears  on  her  condition  is 
exceedingly  meagre.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  can- 
not be  too  indulgent  towards  her  in  what  she  now  has  to  say, 
when  she  is  calllDg  attention  to  her  eituation  as  an  indastrial 
agent  in  the  human  family.  Esjiecially  should  this  be  tlio 
case  when  any  one,  like  Mrs.  Dall  in  her  present  work  on  the 
right  of  woman  to  labor,  leaves  undisturbed  the  more  abstract 
questions  of  the  day,  and  seeks  to  interest  us  in  woman,  as 
affected  by  the  laws  and  privileges  of  industry. 

Her  theme  is  one  well  worthy  of  attention.  Women  are 
naturally  more  industrious  than  men.  They  naturally  work 
more  hours,  and  work  more  diligently.  To  them  steady,  use- 
ful employmout  is  the  great  necessity  of  life.  There  is  and 
can  be  no  assuranco  of  happiness  without  it.  It  is  the  best 
safeguard  against  want,  vice,  and  crime,  and  the  most  constant 
and  trusty  fiicnd  of  virtue.  Everywhere  and  at  all  times 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  woman  should  be  recog- 
nized as  an  industrial  ageut,  without  whose  co-operation  there 
is  no  prosperity  and  no  safety.  There  can  be  no  real  thrift, 
individual  or  national,  where  the  rewards  of  woman's  industry 
are  undervalued  or  lost  sight  of  in  the  plan  of  life.  What  is 
specially  wanted  in  every  community  is  the  natural,  untram- 
jnelled  energy  of  every  adult  hand,  irrespective  of  sex.  That 
is  tlie  host  governed  country  which  best  protecta  each  and  all 
in  the  IVoe  use  of  their  hands  and  their  gains,  so  far  as  they 
do  no  wrong  to  others.  Beyond  this,  kings  and  rulers  con  do 
but  little  to  mend,  though  they  may  do  much  to  mar  Nature's 
plan.  If  left  to  the  natural  laws  of  demand  and  supply, 
women,  as  well  as  men,  soon  fall  into  their  true  sphere  of 
duty,  doing  tlioso  things  that  they  can  do  best,  and  leaving  to 
others  those  things  that  others  can  do  best.  Just  at  this  point 
is  the  great  fallacy  of  most  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  this  and  that  reform  in  society.     The  question  is  not 

~"  ^at  this  or  that  person  can  or  cannot  do.  The  true  inquiry 
I,  Who  can  do  it  best  ?  When  it  is  said,  that  among  the  sav- 
nwere  left  to  till  the  soil,  the  only  profitable  imjuiry 
is,  How  did  they  till  it?  Did  they  cause  the  earth  to  blossom 
aa  the  rose  uudor  their  cultivation,  or  how  otherwise  ?    Who 
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haye  been  the  most  successful  in  beautifying  the  earth,  the 
husbandmen  of  England  and  America,  or  the  women  of  those 
countries  where  the  stubborn  soil  has  been  committed  either 
wholly  or  partiallj  to  them  ?  The  question  is,  not  whether 
women  have  sat  on  the  throne,  or  borne  sway  in  one  place  or 
another,  but,  wheneyer  and  whereyer  they  haye  been  called  to 
do  a  certain  duty,  whether  they  have  or  haye  not  generally 
excelled  in  doing  it. 

In  relation  to  woman  as  a  helpmeet  of  man,  we  happen  to 
think  now  of  an  instance  in  point,  that  came  under  our  own 
obseryation,  and  doubtless  the  statement  of  it  will  call  up  sim- 
ilar instances  in  the  minds  of  half  our  readers.  It  is  only  the 
frequency  of  such  things  that  preyents  us  from  bestowing  on 
them  the  attention  they  desenre.  Seyeral  years  ago,  in  seek- 
ing for  a  summer  retreat,  we  happened  to  select  one  in  a 
little  fishing  yUlage  near  the  sea,  which  had  apparently  up  to 
that  tune  quite  escaped  public  obseryation.  The  yillagers  were 
the  most  primitiye  of  people,  and  appeared  to  be  industrious, 
honest,  and  frugal,  ^^  improying  the  shining  hours "  in  their 
way,  by  giying  all  heed  to  business  during  the  fishing  season, 
and  when  that  was  oyer  most  religiously  idling  away  the  win* 
ter  months,  and  eating  up  to  the  last  morsel  the  earnings  of 
the  preyious  summer.  Eyerything  about  the  yillage  bore  the 
marks  of  this  unnatural  state  of  things.  The  houses  were 
dingy  and  dilapidated.  The  men,  women,  and  children  looked 
hungry,  shabby,  and  forlorn.  Eyen  the  dogs  and  hens  bore 
the  rigors  of  the  winter  badly,  and  seemed  to  mark  the  deyaa- 
tations  of  that  season  of  idleness. 

Now  it  happened  that  our  adyent  there  was  simultaneous 
with  that  of  a  grocer,  who  proposed  to  open  shop  among  them, 
and  to  act  as  a  medium  between  them  and  the  great  trading 
world  beyond.  It  happened,  too,  that  the  grocer  was,  quite 
unconsciously,  a  bit  of  a  political  economist,  —  a  grain  from 
the  brain  of  Adam  Smith.  His  quick  eye  detected  the  trouble 
at  a  glance.  He  said  to  himself,  "  Go  to,  now,  —  if  I  would 
thriye,  those  idle  fingers  must  haye  work" ;  —  and  soon,  acting 
on  his  theory,  he  began  introducing  among  them  what  is  some- 
times called  "  slop-work."  In  due  time,  with  his  ribbons  and 
his  stuffs,  he  had  coaxed  one  and  another  and  then  another 
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into  his  service,  until  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  village 
were  all  busy  sewing  for  dear  life.  Prom  that  he  went  on 
conquering,  until  he  accomplished  a  more  wonderful  feat  still ; 
for,  by  dint  of  diligent  urging,  he  brought  many  of  the  fish- 
ermen themselves  to  try  Hieir  hands  at  a  new  duty  during 
the  winter  months,  by  which  they  exchanged  the  hook  and 
line  for  the  awl  and  the  waxed-end.  The  influence  of  these 
branches  of  industry  on  the  village  was  like  the  bright  sun 
on  the  chill  earth,  straightway  warming  it  into  life.  Before 
another  season  had  come  round,  it  began  to  tell  on  place 
and  people.  Here  the  stranger  could  detect  its  vivifying 
power  in  a  jaunty  paper  curtain  ;  and  there,  in  many  a  new 
frock  and  in  many  a  bright  button.  Little  feet  were  observed 
to  put  forth  shoes,  that  never  sported  them  before ;  and  bright 
ribbons  fluttered  around  glossy  hair  that  never  before  bore 
anything  so  gay  and  gorgeous.  Under  the  new  order  of  things, 
the  very  houses  began  to  revive,  and  put  on  spring  attire. 
Old,  dingy  walls,  within  and  without,  were  observed  to  appear, 
like  the  damsels,  in  gayer  and  brighter  tints.  Almost  every- 
thing about  the  place  wore  a  new  aspect.  Many  a  poor  wight 
of  a  fisherman,  who  had  been  before  counted  as  last,  was  now 
first.  The  hitherto  most  pitiable  man  in  the  place,  —  he  with 
the  precious  burden  of  a  dozen  daughters,  —  all  at  once  is 
found  to  be  the  most  thriving  individual  in  the  village,  distan- 
cing all  his  neighbors  in  the  race  of  prosperity,  and  arriving 
by  easy  stages  to  the  proud  distinction  of  green  blinds  and  a 
piazza  a  full  twelvemonth  before  any  other  one  there.  In  due 
time  the  former  dingy  village  was  entirely  blotted  out,  and  in 
place  of  it,  little  white  cottages  with  front  yards  adorned  its 
hills  and  valleys;  while,  to  crown  the  whole,  a  chapel,  sur- 
mounted with  a  spire  in  form  and  semblance  very  like  a  brad- 
awl, gave  tone  and  finish  to  the  whole,  rounding  off  as  pretty 
and  as  prosperous  a  little  village  as  could  be  found  for  miles 
around. 

In  looking  back,  it  must  always  be  the  wonder  of  history 
that  woman  has  maintained  her  integrity  so  well.  In  savage 
life  she  has  always,  by  reason  of  her  physical  weakness,  if  from 
no  other  cause,  been  a  slave ;  as  civilization  has  advanced,  her 
condition  has  improved ;  but  how  slowly,  our  own  laws,  cus- 
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toms,  and  statutes  abundantly  show.  We  need  go  no  further 
back  than  our  own  common  law,  to  see  with  what  disabilities 
she  has  had  to  contend.  It  is  true,  that  as  to  the  inviolability 
of  her  person  the  common  law  has  been  eminently  paternal. 
But  not  so  as  to  her  earnings  and  her  estate.  In  this  matter, 
woman  has  been  almost  as  much  an  outlaw  with  us,  as  she  was 
before  the  white  man  visited  these  shores.  Witness  the  fact, 
that,  under  the  common  law,  a  married  woman  was,  until  of 
late,  in  those  respects  entirely  banished  from  our  courts.  For 
all  that  best  period  of  her  life  when  as  a  wife  and  a  mother  she 
was  charged  with  the  most  grave  and  onerous  duties,  —  when, 
if.  ever,  she  needed  all  her  earnings  and  all  her  property,  — 
they  were  taken  entirely  from  her  and  given  to  another.  For 
all  that  time,  she  was  declared  incompetent  to  buy  or  to  sell, 
to  have  or  to  hold,  to  earn  or  to  collect,  to  grant  or  to  devise,  to 
assert  any  rights  in  court,  or  to  exercise  any  of  those  rights 
of  property  so  commonly  accorded  to  the  least  of  the  family  of 
man.  Just  at  that  period  in  her  history  when  she  was  called 
to  fulfil  new  duties  and  to  sustain  new  obligations,  and  hence 
was  standing  in  want  of  new  rights  and  new  guaranties  and 
supports,  the  law  took  away  even  those  that  she  had.  When, 
if  ever,  she  ought  to  have  had  full  and  entire  possession  and 
control  of  her  real  estate,  and  of  its  rents  and  profits,  the  law 
stepped  in  to  commit  the  custody  thereof  entirely  to  her  hus- 
band. When,  if  ever,  she  needed  her  personal  property,  tlie 
law  intervened  and  gave  it  all  to  her  lord  and  master.  When, 
if  ever,  she  should  have  been  made  free  to  work  and  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  her  labors,  her  earnings  were  all  confiscated  to  her 
husband  and  his  creditors.  And  all  this,  whether  her  husband 
was  frugal  or  a  spendthrift,  sick  or  well,  able  to  earn  a  support 
for  her  and  her  children,  or  dependent  on  her  for  the  very 
bread  that  he  and  they  craved  and  enjoyed.  What  ought  to 
have  added  to  her  privileges  and  her  immunities  only  serv^ed 
to  subtract  from  them.  The  very  act  which  increased  her 
need  of  property  and  the  earnings  of  property,  the  very  fact 
that  increased  her  need  of  labor  and  the  earnings  of  labor, 
outlawed  her  to  all  these  rights  and  immunities.  And  with 
these  were  carried  away  the  advantages  and  supports  of  credit. 
However  reasonable  and  proper  these  rules  of  law  might 
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have  been  in  their  origin,  it  is  plain  that,  as  applicable  to  us 
and  our  institutions,  if  the  whole  thing  had  been  devised  by  a 
commission  of  lunatics,  it  could  not  have  been  more  strangely 
at  war  with  all  the  principles  of  thrift,  or  with  all  the  maxims 
of  prudence  and  justice.  These  old  musty  maxims  of  the 
common  law  have  had  their  day,  have  retarded  the  prpspcrity 
of  the  world,  have  entailed  enough  of  woe  on  women  and  all 
dependent  upon  them  ;  and  now,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  the 
age,  are  fast  passing  away.  What  is  wanted  is  the  abolition  of 
all  such  laws,  root  and  branch.  Once  place  woman  after  mar- 
riage, as  before,  on  the  same  footing  with  man  as  to  all  her 
rights  and  remedies  in  respect  to  her  earnings  and  her  prop- 
erty, and  she  need  seek  but  little  further.  And  until  that  is 
done,  this  government  of  ours  can  scarcely  be  called  a  govern- 
ment of  equal  laws. 

The  best  way  to  bring  all  this  about  is,  not  by  speeches  and 
conventions,  essays  and  arguments,  but  by  statistics.  Therein 
Mrs.  Dall,  in  the  book  under  notice,  has  commenced  her  work 
in  the  right  spirit  and  in  the  right  direction.  Although  evi- 
dently a  woman  of  good  literary  culture,  she  has  shown  still 
higher  capacity  for  her  work,  and  a  still  better  appreciation  of 
the  exact  wants  of  the  age,  by  leaving  to  others  the  abstract 
questions,  and  embodying  in  her  Lectures  a  large  amount  of 
statistics  that  belong  to  the  subject.  It  is  a  book  of  facts 
rather  than  of  theories,  a  magazine  of  good  working  materials. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  statistician  is  the  great  reformer.  The 
logician  and  rhetorician  are  of  little  account  any  way  in  the 
work  of  human  progress.  One  good  telling  column  of  figures, 
that  shows  how  fields  and  fruits  are  lost  and  won,  is  worth  a 
million  of  eloquent  speeches  on  the  same  subject.  A  slate 
and  pencil,  as  reformatory  implements,  are  worth  whole  mag- 
azines of  small  pica,  be  they  set  in  ever  so  taking  a  way. 

The  modification  of  an  old  law,  especially  if  it  is  very  ab- 
surd, is  seldom  the  result  of  anything  but  a  significant  fact. 
There  must  be  a  dead-lock  somewhere  to  produce  it.  Had  all 
the  orators  in  the  land  set  about  obtaining  a  law  to  bring  rail- 
road trains  to  a  full  stop  before  they  could  pass  a  drawbridge, 
all  their  eloquence  would  have  been  spent  in  vain.  But  one 
fearful  fact,  the  Norwalk  tragedy,  brought  it  about,  and  that 
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right  speedily.  So,  too,  fot  hundreds  of  years  in  the  trial  of 
all  suits  at  law,  testimony  viva  voce  was  the  rule,  and  written 
testimony  the  exception,  while,  let  the  case  pass  but  a  hair's 
breadth  beyond  the  line  that  divides  law  from  equity,  and,  pres-- 
tOj  the  rule  was  changed  in  a  twinkling,  and  the  evidence  must 
all  be  in  writing,  or  all  was  lost.  And  althougU  this  rule  en- 
tailed untold-of  expense  and  delay  on  suitors,  and  made  the 
Chancery  Court  a  court  of  last  resort  and  fearful  remedy,  no 
amount  of  logic  or  eloquence  could  change  it  one  iota.  The 
abuse  was  too  venerable  to  be  damaged  by  such  artillery.  It 
came  to  pass,  however,  some  years  ago,  that  a  few  resolute 
members  of  a  certain  legislature  determined  to  make  an  onset 
upon  the  system,  and  to  try  and  remedy  some  of  its  outlandish 
maxims,  and  this  among  the  number,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Their  arguments  fell  on  listless  ears.  The  members  heard 
as  if  they  heard  not.  It  happened,  however,  that  one  of 
the  orators  bethought  him  of  the  great  case  in  equity  of 
Flagg  vs,  Mann,  that  grew  to  such  dimensions  that  the  print- 
ed volume  containing  it  was  a  wonder  to  behold.  Armed 
with  this,  in  the  heat  of  the  debate,  while  pressing  upon  the 
legislature  the  hardships  of  such  a  rule,  summoning  all  his 
energies  to  the  work,  he  lifted  to  view  the  unwieldy  volume, 
and,  making  that  the  text  of  his  argument,  pressed  it  home 
upon  them  until  the  whole  house  was  moved  to  pity  the  lot  of 
a  suitor  in  such  a  case,  and  then  to  assist  in  devising  a  rem- 
edy. The  stout  volume,  and  not  the  eloquent  argument,  car- 
ried the  day. 

Another  fallacy  of  many  of  our  reformers  is  to  believe  that 
legislators  will,  at  all  events,  attack  an  abuse  affecting  them- 
selves. But  man  has  been  in  many  respects  as  stubborn  a  dis- 
believer in  himself  as  in  woman.  For  centuries  he  would  not 
admit  that  a  party  to  a  suit  could  be  depended  on  as  a  witness 
in  his  own  case.  No  logic  or  rhetoric  could  move  him  an 
inch.  No  consideration  of  the  practical  folly  of  excluding  the 
testimony  of  the  very  persons  who  knew  all  about  the  trans- 
action, and  the  imbecility  of  attempting  to  find  out  about  it  by 
outsiders,  who,  on  every  reasonable  principle,  were  supposed  to 
know  notliing  about  it,  had  any  weight  with  him  whatever. 
But  in  process  of  time  he  was  to  be  brought  to  his  senses  by  a 
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dcftd-Iock.  It  liappened  in  tiiis  -mm.  Soou  after  railroads 
became  a  fixed  fact,  in  wliicli  DYory  one  was  interested,  it  hap- 
peiiod  again  and  again  that  a  traveller  would  loBe  his  trunk  on 
the  road,  and  Uio  company  would  escape  all  liability,  because 
no  one  but  the  owner  could  testify  what  was  in  it.  When 
enough  of  such  facts  had  boon  collected  to  set  the  whole  thing 
before  a  legislature,  the  stern  old  abuse  had  to  give  way,  but 
only  to  meet  that  case.  The  legislature  could  see  plainly 
enough  that  there  the  owner  could  safely  be  a  witness,  hut 
not  one  inch  beyond.  Since  that  time  the  law  excluding  in- 
terested parties  from  testifying  has  year  by  year  been  under- 
going modification  in  obedience  to  stubborn,  unyielding  facts. 
Trace  the  history  of  law  as  you  will,  and  all  along  its  path- 
way you  shall  find  that  the  old  rubbish  of  the  commou  law  is 
cleared  from  the  road,  just  as  the  woodman  clears  a  cart-way 
in  the  wilderness,  by  removing  trig  after  trig,  as  they  get  un- 
der his  wheels  and  stop  his  progress,  and  no  faster.  All  the 
rocks  and  ruts  that  can  be  jolted  over  are  suffered  to  remain. 

Together  with  the  disabilities  of  married  women  grew  up, 
naturally  enough,  that  other  fungus  of  the  common  law,  the 
system  of  uses  and  trusts,  by  which  tho  custodian  of  property 
was  seldom  tho  owner,  and  the  owner  seldom  the  custodian  ; 
by  which  the  rule  was  that  the  parents'  own  childj-en,  whom 
they  did  know,  were  always  deemed  entirely  unworthy,  and 
any  one  and  every  one  else,  whom  they  did  not  know,  were 
deemed  entirely  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  their  property ;  — 
by  which  means  every  one  was  made  ward  to  some  one  else, 
and  tho  Court  of  Chancery  rested  like  a  nightmare  on  tho 
whole.  That  entire  system  of  trust  by  which  woman  has  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  minority  all  her  life  long  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  meditate  doing  her  any  substantial  good.  And 
this  too  is  to  be  attacked  by  figures,  and  not  by  rhetoric. 

Let  tho  statistician  be  abroad  on  the  subject  of  trusts,  show- 
ing just  liow  much  property  is  held  in  that  way ;  how  much  of 
those  trust  estates  is  absorbed  in  trustees'  fees,  how  much 
wasted  in  law,  how  much  lost  by  peculations  and  frauds  j  how 
much  heart-burning  and  imeasiness  they  occasion ;  how  they 
afflict  the  industry  and  thrift  of  families ;  how  far  they  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  or  downfall  of  families  and  nations ;  and 
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how  far  they  serve  to  lay  up  in  ordinary  every  one  who  becomes 
in  any  way  the  subject  of  their  care,  and  to  mould  and  mildew 
everything  they  touch.  It  is  not  enough  that  those  old  dis- 
abilities be  knocked  away  ;  all  the  briers  and  thorns  that  grew 
up  about  them  need  to  be  grubbed  up  too,  to  the  very  lower- 
most root. 


Art.  XnL  — critical  NOTICES. 

1.  —  1.  A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Diction :  intended  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Greek  New  Testament* 
By  Dr.  George  Benedict  Winer.  Translated  from  the  Sixth 
Enlarged  and  Improved  Edition  of  the  Original,  by  Edward  Mas- 
son,  M.  A.,  formerly  Professor  in  the  University  of  Athens.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  Philadelphia  :  Smith,  English,  &  Co. 
1859.    8vo.    pp.  X.,  708. 

2.  GrammaUh  des  Neuiestamentlichen  Sprachgehrauclis.  Im  An- 
schlusse  an  Ph.  Buttmann's  Griechische  Grammatik,  foearbeitet 
von  Alex.  Buttmann,  Professor.    Berlin,  1859.    pp.  xvL,  374. 

The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Winer's  well-known  work  on  the  Diction 
of  the  New  Testament  appeared  in  1822,  and  was  translated  by  Pro- 
fessors Stuart  and  Robinson  at  Andover  in  1825.  This  translation 
was  followed  in  1832  by  Professor  Stuart's  Grammar  of  the  New 
Testament  Dialect,  of  which  a  second  edition,  corrected  and  mostly 
written  anew,  appeared  in  1841.  The  work  of  Professor  Stuart  is  a 
general  grammar  of  the  Greek  language,  with  appropriate  notices  of 
the  departures  from  the  common  Greek  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  Dr.  Winer,  on  the  other  hand,  as  he  is  warranted  in  doing 
among  German  students  of  theology,  everywhere  presupposes  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  ordinary  Greek  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  and 
furnishes  them  with  a  critical  commentary  on  the  New  Testament, 
devoting  the  greater  part  of  his  work  to  syntax  alone,  but  treating  the 
forms  as  fully  as  is  requisite  to  set  forth  the  deviations  from  the  com- 
mon diction.  The  work  of  Dr.  Winer  is  indeed  a  granmiatical  the- 
saurus of  the  New  Testament  language,  the  Oriental  Greek.  Even 
in  Germany  it  is  considered  as  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory 
treatise  on  the  subject,  and  no  kindred  work  so  much  as  competes  with 
it  for  tlie  favor  of  the  learned.     From  its  first  appearance  down  to 
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tliu  time  when  the  last  cdliion  was  publieihci),  ihe  author  tuilt'il  willi  trut 
GreJ'iaaii  diligence  aud  cnrefulne^a  to  luiike  it  as  perfect  ns  he  could,  re- 
cording in  the  succesaive  issues  the  rej^iilu  of  liis  own  widelj-  cxttmled 
studies  and  of  tiie  labors  of  the  ^reat  scholars  among  liis  eountrymeo, 
whether  eommcnlalors  or  grammarians,  as  Dc  Wettc,  LUckc,  Tlioluck, 
Mcjrer,  Hermatin,  ButtmanQ,  Lobeck,  or  learned  and  Judicious  cililors 
of  llie  Greek  authors,  as  Bekker,  Stallbauro,  and  Karl  Schneider.  In 
his  work  Or.  Winer  has  abandoned  the  empiricism  which  used  to  pre- 
Tail,  and  has  followed  tlie  philosophic  method,  which,  as  he  himself 
aa^s,  Hotf  It)  l/ie  national  and  individual  pecvliaritiei  0/  wrilert  lh$ 
ground!  of  all  phenomena  of  wrillen  tpeech,  not  excepting  even  the 
ttrongett  anomalies.  This  is  the  method  to  which  Uennann  of  Leipsic 
gave  a  powerful  impulse,  and  which  has  liecn  so  snccessfullj  employed 
by  his  disciples  and  others  in  the  study  of  the  classics  and  of  Holy 
Scripture,  in  llio  examination  of  modern  tongues,  as  well  a^  in  the 
further  invesligntion  of  the  ancient  langunpea.  This  method,  thus 
originating  in  Germany,  promptly  and  heartily  adopted  in  this  country, 
and  at  length  beginning  to  overcome  British  prejudice,  docs  not  stifle 
a  difficulty,  aiid  then  bury  it  in  a  eolemn  and  mysterions  tcclinical 
formula,  but  lets  it  epeak  out,  and  then  rationally  interprets  its  voice. 
It  does  not  eay  of  parliclea  whose  use  is  not  obvious,  that  tliey  are 
ejcpletives  to  stuff  the  crannies  of  discourse  ;  but  it  patiently  and  labori- 
ously traces  their  precise  and  logical  import.  The  study  of  language — 
formerly,  like  many  other  studies,  vnguc  and  conjectural  —  is  now  be* 
coming,  like  them,  exact  and  philosophical ;  aud  at  the  same  lime  olher 
related  departments  of  knowledge,  historical,  geographical,  and  meta- 
physical, are  all  reaping  good  fruit  from  this  citange.  Dr.  Winer's 
Grammar  is  itself  a  fine  specimen  of  this  method ;  and  while  the  student 
of  the  New  Testament  cannot  dispense  with  the  use  of  this  book,  if  he 
would  pursue  his  sacred  study  in  a  critical  manner,  the  student  of  the 
common  Greek  will  here  find  rich  stores  of  learning  for  his  use,  and 
the  general  philologist  also  will  he  amply  repaid  by  a  perusal  of  it,  just 
as  the  special  labors  of  Sehleusner,  Br ctschn eider,  and  Wahl,  as  com- 
bined and  arranged  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  bis  Lexicon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, furnish  the  general  student  with  the  best  sample  of  Greek 
lexicography  yet  made, —  the  best  because  the  most  thorough,  syste- 
matic, and  logical.  The  second  edition  of  Dr.  Winer's  work,  published 
in  1828,  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  various  discussions  of  impor- 
tant points.  The  third  edition,  which  appeared  in  1830,  was  improved 
in  copiousness  and  accuracy  by  a  wider  and  more  minute  study  of 
Greek  prose  authors  and  the  Hellenistic  Jews.  The  foui'lh  edition, 
bearing  the  date  of  1836,  was  translated  and  published  in  this  country  in 
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1889,  by  Messrs.  Agnew  and  Ebbeke.  The  fifth  edition,  with  farther 
improvements,  was  published  in  1844.  The  venerable  author  continued 
to  labor  faithfiillj  upon  this  work,  and  in  1855,  even  while  the  hand  of 
death  was  busy  in  sealing  his  patient  sight  forever,  he  put  forth  this 
sixth  and  last  edition  bj  the  hands  and  ejes,  as  he  touchinglj  tells  us, 
of  his  young  friends,  —  the  accomplished  students,  we  presume,  of  his 
beloved  University  of  Leipsic.  It  is  this  work  in  its  final  form  that 
Professor  ^lasson  undertook  to  present  to  us  in  English.  He  seems 
to  have  taken  a  genial  interest  in  his  task,  and  to  have  accomplished 
it  in  a  very  faithful  and  happy  manner.  He  has  allowed  himself  some 
Uberty  in  rendering  general  observations,  and  the  introductory  para- 
graphs  of  the  various  chapters ;  and  this  was  necessary  in  order  to 
produce  the  easy  and  idiomatic  English  in  which  the  work  appears. 
In  translating,  however,  the  more  critical  portions,  he  keeps  very  dose 
to  the  Grerman ;  but  is  at  the  same  time  commonly  quite  perspicuoas. 
The  strong,  white  paper  and  bold,  clear  type  of  this  edition  will  be 
gratefully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  used  the  American  transla- 
tion of  the  fourth  edition.  We  believe  that  the  mechanical  execution 
of  that  book  gave  great  grief  to  the  worthy  translators  themselves. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Professor  Alexander  BoU> 
mann,  the  accomplished  son  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  gramma- 
rian, has  recently  published  a  treatise  on  the  Forms  and  Syntax  of 
the  New  Testament  Greek,  as  an  appendix  to  the  excellent  Grammar 
of  his  father.  This  treatise  is  of  moderate  compass,  and  is,  we  doubt 
not,  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  junior  students,  and  of  those  who  do 
not  require  a  full  and  exhaustive  work  such  as  is  this  of  Dr.  Winer. 


2.  —  History  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  from  its  Incorporation^ 
December  19,  1801,  to  November  25,  1857,  including  Sketches  of  its 
Presidents  and  Professors :  with  an  Appendix.  By  M.  La  Borde, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Metaphysics,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  South  Caro- 
lina College.     Columbia :  Peter  B.  Glass.     1859.     8vo.    pp.462. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  evidence  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those 
connected  with  the  South  Carolina  College  thus  early  to  gather  up  for 
permanent  record  the  facts  of  its  history.  Had  they  postponed  for  an- 
other half-century  this  work  of  filial  love  and  duty,  much  of  the  past 
would  have  been  lost  beyond  recovery,  and  the  memory  of  many  highly 
deserving,  if  not  eminent  teachers,  have  been  obscured  or  lost  We 
hope  that  this  effort  may  prompt  kindred  institutions  to  a  like  worthy 
attempt  to  publish  and  perpetuate  the  important  incidents  in  their  his- 
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tory,  and  the  memoirs  of  those  earnest  and  useful  men  who  have  given 
the  labors  of  their  lives  to  earn  for  them  a  wide  influence  and  a  per- 
manent good  name.  In  addition  to  its  biographical  interest,  this  book 
has  a  high  value  in  the  record  it  contains  of  the  experience  of  a  col- 
lege. We  see  here  what  methods  were  tried ;  how  various  plans  were 
thwarted  or  aided ;  the  obstacles  encountered ;  the  encouragements 
received ;  the  measure  of  success  attained.  It  is  the  picture  of  college 
interior  life,  with  its  periods  of  quiet  study  and  seasons  of  riotous  in- 
surrection; its  grave,  earnest  men,  and  boys  sometimes  rude,  almost 
always  thoughtless ;  with  now  and  then  its  elements  of  mirth  also, 
the  comic  and  the  grotesque. 

The  College  of  South  Carolina  has  had  a  brief  existence  in  com- 
parison with  Harvard,  or  William  and  Mary.  Yet  its  affairs  have  been 
managed  with  so  much  energy,  and  in  general  with  so  much  discretion 
also,  as  to  make  its  history  a  matter  of  interest  and  value  to  all  who 
have  the  oversight  of  such  institutions  elsewhere.  Neither  the  scholar 
nor  the  politician  can  read  with  indifference  the  annals  of  a  College 
whose  destinies  have  been  guided  by  such  men  as  Maxcy,  Cooper, 
Preston,  and  Thomwell,  and  where  men  of  so  rich  and  varied  attain- 
ments as  Elliott,  Henry,  and  Hooper  have  devoted  all  their  aseal  and 
learning  to  the  business  of  instruction. 

With  our  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  book,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  our  regret  that  its  contents  were  not  reduced 
to  half  the  present  dimensions.  It  lacks  compression  and  compactness. 
A  style,  too,  of  more  simplicity  and  repose  would  have  suited  the  sub- 
ject better.  The  portraits  of  eminent  Professors  seem  to  us,  who  look 
at  them  from  a  distance,  drawn  in  rather  glaring  colors.  A  more  quiet 
and  subdued  manner  throughout  the  book  would  have  made  the  read- 
ing of  it  far  more  pleasant. 


8.  —  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  Another  World,  With  Narrative 
Illustrations.  By  Bobert  Dale  Owen,  formerly  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  American  Minister  to  Naples.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  528. 

The  theme  of  l^Ir.  Owen's  book  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  men 
of  all  generations.  Hardly  has  the  man  lived  who  has  not  approached 
with  awe,  and  commenced  with  anxious  thought,  tha  contemplation  of 
^'  the  boundary  of  another  world."  The  questions  that  arise,  when  once 
the  mind  dwelb  there,  however  briefly,  are  solemn  and  tender,  and  at 
the  same  time  subtile  and  difficult  of  solution ;  and  of  the  many  writers 
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who  have  attempted  to  solve  them,  we  know  of  none  who  has  entered 
on  his  task  with  a  more  truly  reverent  spirit,  or  proceeded  in  his  dis- 
cussion in  a  more  calm,  cautious,  and  impartial  temper,  than  the  author 
of  this  volume.  One  who  has  had  his  soul  vexed  in  reading  the  huge 
mass  of  false  reasoning,  and  extravagant  statement,  and  audacious  pre- 
sumption, and,  we  must  add,  unscrupulous  fabehood,  that  has  been  given 
to  the  public  in  the  few  years  past  in  the  cause  of  what  is  called  ^  Spirit- 
ualism," will  turn  over  the  pages  of  this  book  with  a  satisfaction 
heightened  almost  to  intensity  by  the  contrast.  We  have  in  it  a 
careful  examination  of  the  facts  which  are  thought  to  prove  the  reality 
of  what  Mr.  Owen  calls  ultramundane  influences  on  the  soul  of  man. 
The  facts  and  reasoning  are  arranged  in  proper  order  under  the  several 
heads  of  Sleep,  Dreams,  Haunting,  Apparitions  of  the  Living  and  of  the 
Dead,  and  the  Indications  of  Retribution  and  Guardianship ;  and  are  pre- 
ceded by  a  fair  and  judicious  exposition  of  the  true  method  of  inquiry 
into  such  matters.  With  no  attempt  to  support  a  theory,  the  facts  are 
carefully  sifled,  the  evidence  for  them  not  overstated,  and  their  true 
bearing  as  proofs  clearly  and  not  extravagantly  indicated.  The  author 
seems  in  earnest,  but  it  is  in  the  search  for  truth.  He  shows  no  traces 
of  the  fanaticism  which  almost  always  possesses  men  who  pursue  such 
investigations.  His  treatise  is  rather  a  judicial  argument,  than  the 
plea  of  an  advocate,  or  party.  The  eminent  fairness  of  mind,  which 
is  apparent  on  all  the  pages  of  this  book,  will  give  it  a  currency,  and 
an  influence  also,  which  very  few  essays  on  this  subject  have  ever 
enjoyed.  The  author's  manifest  aim,  to  derive  from  the  whole  dis- 
cussion a  new,  and,  if  true,  a  most  powerful  argument  for  the  future 
existence  of  the  soul  of  man,  will  also  aid  both  its  popularity  and  its 
effectiveness. 


4.  —  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England^  in  Four  Booh.  By  Sir 
William  Blackstone,  Knt.,  one  of  the  Justices  of  his  Majesty's 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  with  Notes  selected  from  the  Editions  of 
Archbold,  Christian,  Coleridge,  Chitty,  Stewart,  Kerr,  and  others, 
Baron  Field's  Analysis,  and  Additional  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the 
Author.  By  George  Suakswood,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  In  two  Volumes.  Philadelphia:  Childs 
and  Peterson.     1859.     8vo.     pp.  811,  739.     Index,  30  columns. 

It  has  long  be(?n  known  to  the  profession,  that  Judge  Sharswood  of 
Philadelphia  was  assiduously  engaged  upon  a  new  edition  of  Blackstone, 
which  the  changes  in  statute-law  rendered  a  necessity  to  the  legal  stu- 
dent, and  we  are  pleased  to  have  before  us  the  results  of  his  protracted 
labors. 
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"  I  have  learned  in  this  Law  School,"  writea  Professor  Parsons  of  Harvard 
University,  "  how  much  students  of  law  needed  an  American  edition  of  Black- 
stone,  which  should  contain  the  best  parts  of  the  large  annotations  that  have 
accumulated  in  the  English  editions,  together  with  new  American  notes,  which 
should  bring  the  law  of  Blackstone  down  to  our  own  age  and  our  own  country. 
This  is  precisely  what  is  done  by  this  edition  of  Judge  Sharswood's.  How 
well  I  like  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  that  I  have  already  introduced  it 
as  a  text-book  in  this  Law  School,  and  that  I  recommend  it,  emphatically,  to 
gentlemen  who  consult  me  as  to  the  edition  they  should  buy."  . 

In  the  volumes  before  us  we  have  the  result  of  the  labor  of  years 
devoted  to  a  careful  examination  and  revision  of  the  twenty-five  pre- 
ceding editions  of  the  Commentaries.  The  work,  in  its  present  form, 
will  very  soon  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  every  lawyer  who  would 
not  run  the  risk  of  exposing  his  ignorance  in  court,  or  hazarding  his 
client's  interest  in  consultation.  Of  the  copiousness  of  the  annotations, 
the  reader  may  judge  from  a  single  statement  The  Introduction,  "  Of 
the  Study,  Nature,  and  Extent  of  the  Laws  of  England,"  occupies  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  pages,  of  which  the  notes,  if  printed  together,  in 
the  same  type  as  the  text,  would  fill  about  thirty-five  pages,  or  nearly 
one  third.  The  amount  of  original  matter  contributed  by  the  American 
editor  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  of  these  notes  thirty-five 
bear  the  signature  of  Judge  Sharswood,  while  thirty-two  are  by  Chris- 
tian, fourteen  by  Chitty,  and  three  by  Stewart.  Illustrative  extracts 
are  added  to  the  Introduction,  from  Alexander,  Bolingbroke,  Burke, 
Cicero,  Robert  Hall,  Hooker,  Lee,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Lord  Mans- 
field, Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Samuel  Warren,  and  many  other  writers. 
The  83d  Chapter  of  Book  IV.,  "  Of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Gradual 
Improvements  of  the  Laws  of  England,"  has  been  judiciously  en- 
riched by  learned  sketches  of  the  latest  enactments  by  Coleridge,  John 
William  Smith,  Stewart,  Warren,  and  Kerr,  which  the  editor,  with  his 
characteristic  vigilance  for  the  interests  of  the  American  student,  sup- 
plements by  his  own  comments  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States. 

We  have  quoted  the  commendation  which  Professor  Parsons  bestows 
upon  Judge  Sharswood's  labors.  Other  eminent  authorities  concur  in 
this  opinion.     Hon.  Emory  Washburn  remarks :  — 

'*  The  student  and  the  profession  generally  owe  him  much  for  undertaking, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished,  the  work.  No  lawyer's  library 
can  be  without  this  edition." 

Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  and  Principal 
of  the  Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  observes :  — 

"  Judge  Sharswood  has  done  no  better  work  for  the  profession,  during  the 
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long  period  he  has  so  faithfully  labored,  as  author  and  commentator,  than  in 
preparing  this  edition  of  Blackstone.  During  the  last  forty  years  I  have  had 
occasion  to  examine  every  reprint  of  the  ^  Commentaries,'  edited,  as  several 
have  been,  with  much  l^al  ability ;  and,  without  doing  any  injustice  to  others, 
I  am  constrained  to  say,  the  volumes  before  me  have  my  decided  preference. 
The  arrangement  of  the  notes  to  each  topic,  their  fulness,  with  the  autfaoi^s 
clear  perception  of  his  subject,  render  them  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  stu- 
dent, not  only  as  explanatory  of  the  text,  but  as  presenting  a  very  interesting 
compend  of  the  present  state  of  the  law.  I  have  recommended  this  edition  to 
the  students  in  our  Law  School  as  a  text-booL" 

Professor  Wedgwood  of  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Battle  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
add  their  attestations  to  the  excellences  of  this  edition.  To  quote  tes- 
timonies to  the  value  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  to  the  law-student 
is  rather  a  work  of  supererogation  at  this  day.  To  the  general  reader 
the  Commentaries  may  be,  they  undoubtedly  are,  a  ''luxury,"  and 
something  more ;  to  the  lawyer,  young,  old,  or  middle-aged,  they  are  a 
"  necessity.** 

When  Lord  Mansfield  was  asked  to  indicate  the  proper  books  to  be 
perused  by  a  student  of  law,  — 

*^  Till  of  late,'*  he  replied,  "  I  could  never,  with  any  satisfaction  to  myself 
answer  that  question ;  but  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries, I  am  never  at  a  loss.  There  your  son  will  find  analytical  reasonii^ 
diffused  in  a  pleasant  and  perspicuous  st^'le.  There  he  may  imbibe  impercep- 
tibly the  first  principles  on  which  our  excellent  laws  are  founded ;  and  there 
he  may  become  acquainted  with  an  uncouth,  crabbed  author,  Coke  upon  Lit- 
tleton, who  has  disappointed  many  a  tyro,  but  who  cannot  fail  to  please  in  a 
modem  dress." 

We  would  warmly  recommend  this  edition,  as  equally  suited  to  the 
professional  and  the  general  library.  These  volumes  are,  indeed,  beau- 
tiful, displaying  the  highest  style  of  typography  and  all  its  subsidiary 
arts,  —  handsome  enough  for  a  Christmas  present  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England.  They  do  credit  to  a  house  whose  publications 
have  contributed  very  largely  toward  establishing  the  high  reputation 
of  the  Philadelphia  press  for  artistical  taste,  skill,  and  excellence.  We 
welcome  works  of  this  character  with  peculiar  pleasure ;  for  if  any- 
thing is,  under  Providence,  to  save  our  republic  from  anarchy,  it  must 
be  the  conservative  influence  of  the  law  and  its  learned  professors; 
and  among  its  professors,  Judge  Sharswood,  the  editor  of  these  volumes, 
for  legal  erudition,  judicial  integrity,  purity  of  life,  and  zeal  for  the 
highest  interests  of  mankind,  justly  occupies  a  distinguished  position. 
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5.  —  Institutes  of  International  Law,  Public  and  Private,     By  Daniel 
Gardner.    New  York:  John  S.  Voorhies.    1860.    8vo.    pp.718. 

This  new  and  original  work  is  decidedly  American,  and  fills  a  place 
before  unoccupied.  It  treats  of  an  important  portion  of  jurisprudence, 
with  which  every  jurist,  legislator,  officer  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 
intelligent  American  citizen  ought  to  be  acquainted.  It  embraces  in  a 
succinct  and  simple  form,  with  due  reference  to  authorities,  the  law  of 
nations,  the  inter-state  and  private  international  law  of  the  United 
States,  the  American  law  common  to  our  Unioo,  and  the  application  of 
these  to  public  and  private  rights,  together  with  certain  leading  princi- 
ples common  to  American  and  European  jurisprudence,  thus  presenting 
a  summary  view  of  the  special  significance  and  effect  of  American  law. 

The  law  of  nations  is  set  forth  mainly  on  decisions  of  our  own 
national  courts,  acts  of  our  government,  and  opinions  of  our  statesmen. 
The  freedom  of  the  seas  is  shown  to  have  been  established  in  great 
part  through  the  agency  of  our  republic  In  treating  of  the  usages  of 
war,  the  writer  maintains,  in  accordance  with  American  opinion,  that 
private  property,  and  non-combatants  by  sea  and  land,  ought  to  be 
exempt  from  capture  in  war,  —  a  most  important  desideratum  in  the 
recognized  law  of  nations. 

Our  inter-state  and  private  international  Jaw  are  explained  under 
appropriate  heads,  among  which  we  may  enumerate  national  and  mu- 
nicipal navigable  waters,  public  and  private  rights  in  the  soil  under 
such  waters,  fisheries,  wharves,  pilotage,  franchises,  dedications,  cor- 
porations, alluvions,  eminent  domain  (State  and  national),  division  and 
union  of  States,  obstructions  of  law,  treason,  exclusive  and  concurrent 
jurisdiction  of  national  courts,  harmony  of  State  and  national  legisla- 
tion and  judicial  action,  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws,  naturalization, 
foreign  corporations,  judgments,  wills,  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes,  foreign  laws,  guardians,  administrations,  penalties  and  disabil- 
ities, foreign  realty  and  personalty,  extradition  of  criminals  and  slaves, 
public  domain,  assessment  and  tax  sales,  and  military  rule  over  tempo- 
rary conquests  in  foreign  countries.  The  law  of  comity  is  also  treated 
of  in  all  its  bearings. 

This  would  be  an  admirable  text-book  for  military  and  naval 
academies  and  law  schools,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  merchants,  ship- 
owners, common  carriers,  and  others  who  specially  need  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  their  country.  It  is  conservative,  and 
sustains  the  cause  of  the  Union  by  showing  the  true  harmony  of  our 
State  and  national  jurisdictions.  We  are  glad  to  find  in  it  abundant 
proof  that  the  elementary  principles  of  American  jurisprudence  are 
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largely  of  native  growth,  —  the  offshoots  of  our  free  institutions,  and 
that  in  legal  science  we  are  less  indebted  to  Europe  than  is  usually 
supposed.     We  heartily  commend  the  work  to  the  American  public 


6.  —  A  Treatise  on  Maritime  Law :  including  the  Law  of  Shipping  ; 
the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance  ;  and  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Admi- 
ralty. By  Theophilus  Parsons,  LL.  D.,  Dane  Professor  of  Law 
in  Harvard  University.  In  two  Volumes.  Boston :  Little,  Brown, 
&  Co.     1859.     Royal  8vo.    pp.  780,  871. 

The  publication  of  these  massive  volumes,  by  the  eminent  Dane  Pro- 
fessor in  Harvard  University,  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  legal  bibli- 
ography. What  Dr.  Whewell's  History  of  the  Liductive  Sciences  is  to 
the  separate  treatises  which  illustrate  the  departments  of  knowledge 
which  he  generalizes  under  the  same  great  law.  Professor  Parsons's 
work  will  be  to  the  heretofore  disjointed  members  of  Maritime  Law, 
Shipping,  Insurance,  and  Admiralty.  The  tendency  of  all  philosophy 
is  to  unity,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  recognition  and  exhibition  of  this 
truth  in  legal  literature.  From  the  library  to  the  bench  the  passage  is 
natural,  and  should  be  rapid.  We  can  well  imagine  the  pleasure  with 
which  the  illustrious  father  of  the  author,  —  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  so 
noted  in  his  day  for  his  knowledge  of  Admiralty  Law,  —  would  have 
hailed  a  work  like  this.  Here  we  have  a  systematic  digest  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  applications  to  be  found  scattered  in  the  Roman  Civil  Law ; 
the  Consolato  del  Mare ;  the  Laws  of  Oleron  ;  the  Laws  of  Wis- 
buy ;  Cleirac's  text  of,  and  annotations  to,  Le  Guidon,  and  his  own  Us 
et  Coutumcs  de  la  Mer ;  Valin's  Commentary  upon  the  Ordonnance  de 
la  Marine  of  Louis  XIV. ;  Roccus's  admirable  De  Navibus  et  Naulo 
(by  the  way,  well  translated  by  that  learned  and  excellent  advocate, 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Ingcrsoll,  of  Philadelphia) ;  the  Discursus  Legales  of 
Casaregis;  Pothier  on  Maritime  Contracts  of  Letting  to  Hire;  and 
the  recorded  decisions  and  other  dicta  of  Mansfield,  Story,  and  various 
great  lights  of  the  law.  In  short,  the  advocate  and  the  judge  can  now 
obtain  at  a  slight  cost  that  which  no  money,  and  no  amount  of  labor 
consistent  with  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  professional  life,  could 
previously  secure  to  them.  The  necessity  of  a  work  of  this  character 
is  am[)ly  proved  in  Professor  Parsons's  Preface  to  this  Treatise.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Law  of  Shipping,  and  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance, 
to  be  properly  understood,  must  be  considered  in  their  connection  ;  that 
General  Average  belongs  both  to  Shipping  and  Insurance,  and  con- 
nects the  two  together ;  that  the  law  of  remedy  or  enforcement  in  mor^ 
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itime  affairs  is  the  Law  of  Admiralty ;  that  Salvage,  equally  important 
in  Shipping  and  Insurance,  and  one  of  the  connecting  links  which 
unite  them,  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  Admiralty ;  and  that  the  sub- 
ject of  maritime  liens,  as  distinct  from  common  law  liens,  properly 
comes  under  the  law  and  jurisdiction  of  Admiralty,  and  should  be  ruled 
by  the  established  principles  and  enforced  by  the  processes  of  Admiralty 
courts. 

**  I  cannot  but  think,"  says  the  author,  "  that  there  are  important  defects 
and  mischievous  uncertainties  in  the  maritime  law  of  England  and  of  this 
country,  at  this  day,  which  would  never  have  existed,  bad  the  various  rights, 
obligations,  and  remedies  which  belong  to  it  been  usually  regarded  as  parts  of 
one  whole.  For  example,  the  law  of  the  sale  of  distant  ships  and  cargoes,  and  the 
law  of  abandonment,  would  not,  I  think,  and  the  law  of  lien  on  ships  and  cargoes 
would  not,  I  am  certain,  have  been  in  that  case  what  they  are  now.  I  add, 
that  by  adhering  to  my  plan  of  putting  very  few  cases  in  the  text,  but  making 
that,  as  far  as  I  could,  a  connected  and  logical  statement  of  all  the  principles 
and  rules  of  the  law,  and  placing  in  the  notes  the  authorities  on  which  they  rest, 
with  such  citations  as  seem  to  afford  needed  illustration,  or  due  qualification,  I 
have  succeeded  in  compressing  my  woric  within  these  two  volumes. 

**  Long  ago  I  had  become  satisfied  that  the  boundless  affluence  of  existing 
legal  authority,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  reports  of  English  and  American 
courts,  and  of  other  repositories  of  the  law,  made  it,  with  every  passing  year, 
more  difficult  for  a  lawyer  to  possess  the  means  of  a  thorough  investigation, 
and  impossible  for  him  to  give  the  time  and  labor  necessary  for  such  investigation, 
to  the  many  questions  which  arise  in  practice.  I  was  further  convinced,  that 
books  might  be  made  in  which  this  labor  of  investigation  should  be  so  thor- 
oughly performed,  and  the  results  so  given  in  the  text,  and  the  authorization 
and  illustration  so  put  forth  in  the  notes,  as  in  most  cases  to  render  further 
research  unnecessary,  and  to  make  it  much  easier  when  necessary.  It  is  this 
book  that  I  have  endeavored  to  make.  The  difficulty  of  accomplishing  such 
a  vrojk  was  obvious ;  but  it  did  not  seem  impossible.  I  knew  that  it  could  not 
be  made  without  the  conunand  of  a  completed  library,  and  that  I  have  here ; 
and  an  accumulation  and  consolidation  of  the  results  of  a  very  large  amount 
of  intelligent  labor,  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  added  to  my  own  cfibrts  the 
resources  of  skilful  and  zealous  industry'  within  my  reach." 

We  now  have  before  us  the  finished  and  noble  superstructure  of 
which  the  foundations  were  laid  as  long  ago  as  1851.  To  feel  assured 
that  these  volumes  will  hereafter  be,  not  useful  merely,  but  indispen- 
sable to  a  legal  student  who  consults  either  his  own  reputation  of  the 
interests  of  his  client,  one  would  need  no  more  than  a  glance  at  their 
contents.  As  Americans,  we  are  proud  to  believe  that  in  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  the  Inns  of  Chancery,  the  courts  of  Westminster  and  the 
libraries  of  Parliament,  Parsons's  Maritime  Law  will  be  placed  by 
the  Commentaries  of  Kent,  and  the  treatises  and  decisions  of  Story. 
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7.  _  Poems.    Bj  the  Author  of  «  A  Life  for  a  Life,"  "  John  Halifax, 
Gentleman,"  etc.     Boston  :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1860.    pp.  270. 

Many  of  these  po€;ps  have  been  floating  hither  and  thither  on  this 
side  of  the  water  for  some  time.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  their  author- 
ship, so  long  unclaimed,  resting  at  last  on  one  so  favorably  known  to 
the  public.  Collected,  revised,  and  largely  added  to,  they  form  a  pretty 
volume,  which  breathes,  from  its  first  page  to  its  last,  the  same  gentle 
truthfulness  which  makes  the  chief  charm  of  Miss  Muloch's  novels. 
In  spite  of  the  variety  of  subject,  there  is  great  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment, and  few  of  the  poems  rise  into  the  region  of  the  upper  ether ; 
but  they  have  other  merit,  which  gives  them  interest.  Some  of 
them  are  eminently  household  verses,  fitted  to  come  pleasantly  before 
the  memory  in  the  pauses  of  home  avocations,  and  to  echo  the  senti- 
ments of  daily  life.  The  most  pretentious  among  them  are  the  least 
successful,  and  many  of  them  betray  carelessness  of  construction  and 
deficiency  of  melody.  The  little  ballad  of  "  Lettice "  is  one  of  the 
most  finished,  and  unites  great  pathos  with  quite  dramatic  piquancy. 
As  a  whole,  the  volume  will  not  add  materially  to  Miss  Muloch's  repu- 
tation, but,  from  its  geniality  and  sympathy,  will  still  farther  endear  her 
to  those  who  already  know  her  through  her  other  works. 


8.  —  New  MisceUanies.    By  Charles  Kingslet,  Rector  of  Eversley. 
Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1860.     pp.  375. 

The  subjects  brought  under  discussion  in  this  new  collection  of  arti- 
cles by  Mr.  Kingsley  arc  chiefly  of  a  practical  character,  and  exhibit 
him,  not  only  as  a  critic  upon  the  literary  merit  .of  the  works  which  he 
reviews,  but  also  as  a  keen  observer  of  the  operation  of  the  theories 
involved  in  them.  The  pressing  necessity  for  a  wide  sanitary  reform 
seems  to  have  come  home  to  his  mind  with  peculiar  force,  and  in  exam- 
ining the  arguments  of  others  upon  this  matter,  he  gives  us  a  brilliant 
and  concise  resume,  which  embodies  in  a  few  lines  the  pith  of  many 
voluminous  pamphlets.  Through  the  sparkling  satire  and  trenchant 
rebuke  of  the  first  article  in  the  volume  there  flows  a  vein  of  strong 
good  sense  and  calm  conviction  which  shows  the  writer  to  be  thorough- 
ly grounded  in  his  premises.  Several  of  the  other  articles  revolve 
around  the  same  central  subject,  and  present  a  long  array  of  facts  which 
vindicate  the  great  importance  of  prompt  reform  in  sanitary  regulations. 
The  arguments  apply,  of  course,  most  directly  to  the  crowded  population 
of  the  Old  World ;  but  even  to  us,  dwellers  in  a  newer  land,  they  speak 
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with  authority.  We  are  glad  to  notice  recent  signs  of  an  awakening 
among  ourselves  upon  this  matter,  for  the  question  is  of  evils  which, 
taken  in  season,  present  little  diflSculty,  but,  neglected  for  a  wliile,  be- 
come almost  unmanageable.  To  the  philanthropist  Mr.  Kingsley  elo- 
quently commends  this  opportunity  "  for  some  nobler,  more  metho^jic, 
more  permanent  benevolence  than  that  which  stops  at  mere  almsgiving 
and  charity  schools  ** ;  to  the  political  economist  he  urges  it  as  a  certain 
means  for  the  reduction  of  crime  and  the  increase  of  effectiveness  in  a 
given  population;  and  to  those  who  are  alarmed  at  the  number  of 
mouths  which  Mother  Earth  must  feed  already,  he  points  out  the  ex- 
haustless  fertilizing  principle  embodied  in  her  very  waste. 

In  the  critique  upon  Shelley  and  Byron,  Mr.  Kingsley's  opinion, 
although  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  general  judgment,  is  well  sup- 
ported by  his  argument.  He  seems  to  read  the  characters  of  the  two 
men  with  clear  insight,  and  translates  their  poetry  through  knowledge 
of  the  states  of  mind  in  which  their  poems  were  bom.  This  award  is 
marked  with  his  usual  fairness,  and  expressed  with  that  decision  and 
perspicuity  which  always  make  us  feel  that  we  have  his  honest  opinion 
upon  each  topic  he  discusses.  The  article  on  "  The  Fool  of  Quality" 
is  a  warm-hearted  tribute  to  a  man  whose  name  has  been  suffered  to 
rust  in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  but  who,  through  Mr. 
Kingsley's  praise,  is  anew  introduced  to  the  reading  public. 


9.  —  Hie  Marble  Faun :  or,  77ie  Romance  of  Monte  Benu  By  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  Author  of  *  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  etc.,  etc 
Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1860.    2  vols.     16mo.    pp.  283,  284. 

On  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  last  romance,  his  writings 
were  made  the  subject  of  an  extended  article  in  this  journal ;  and  we 
need  not  therefore  enter  into  any  discussion  now  of  his  general  charac- 
teristics, for  they  remain  unchanged  except  by  the  modifications  arising 
from  moral  and  intellectual  growth.  The  greater  part  of  the  interval 
which  has  since  elapsed  has  been  passed  by  Mr.  Hawthorne  in  England 
and  in  Italy,  and  the  book  before  us  is  the  first  fruit  of  his  residence 
abroad,  —  to  be  followed,  we  hope,  by  many  other  productions  of  equal 
merit.  As  a  work  of  art,  we  are  inclined  to  place  it  above  either  of  his 
previous  books.  Its  style  has  a  harmony  and  beauty  of  expression  and 
a  warmth  of  coloring  which  are  seen  in  none  of  his  other  writings, 
and  there  are  passages  in  which  criticism  cannot  suggest  even  the  alter- 
ation of  a  word.  Though  it  owes  much  of  its  interest  to  the  mystery 
surrounding  its  principal  character,  and  is  deeply  penetrated  by  the 
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tragic  element  in  which  the  author  delights,  its  tone  is  far  more  health- 
ful than  is  that  of  his  other  romances.  Its  plot,  however,  has  the  intri- 
cacy which  is  a  prominent  fault  in  all  his  romances ;  and  the  book 
leaves  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  an  impression  of  incompleteness.  Its 
scene  is  laid  in  Italy,  and  the  first  draft  of  the  story  was  made  there, 
though  it  was  written  out  for  the  press  in  England.  Its  inspiration 
indeed  comes  wholly  from  Italy,  and  some  of  its  most  delightful  pages 
record  the  impression  produced  on  the  author  by  the  masterpieces  of 
ancient  and  modem  art  in  Rome,  and  by  Italian  scenery  and  life. 
Never  obtrusively  introduced,  these  descriptions  spring  naturally  oat 
of  the  narrative,  and  give  to  the  volumes  much  of  the  interest  belong- 
ing to  a  book  of  travels.  Two  of  the  characters  are  American  artists, 
one  a  sculptor  and  the  other  a  painter ;  and  among  the  descriptive 
passages  is  an  enthusiastic  mention  of  Story's  statue  of  Cleopatra. 

There  are  only  four  personages  brought  prominently  into  notice ; 
but  they  have  great  individuality,  and  their  characters  are  drawn  with 
even  more  than  Mr.  Hawthorne's  accustomed  skill.  Nothing,  indeed, 
can  be  more  finely  delineated  than  the  beautiful  and  sinless  life  of 
Hilda,  while  its  striking  contrast  with  the  dark  and  guilt-stained  career 
of  Miriam  gives  added  force  to  the  representation.  As  is  the  case  in 
his  previous  romances,  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  thrown  all  his  strength  into 
the  delineation  of  his  women ;  but  the  characters  of  Kenyon,  the  specu- 
lative sculptor,  and  of  Donatello,  in  whom  so  great  a  transformation  is 
wrought,  are  both  delineated  with  much  power.  As  a  work  of  the 
imagination,  and  as  a  picture  of  modem  Italian  life,  the  book  is  equally 
deserving  of  praise ;  and  its  fascination  is  such,  that  the  reader  will 
scarcely  close  the  volumes  until  he  has  turned  the  last  page. 


10.  —  Revolutions  in  English  History.  By  Robert  Vaughan,  D.  D. 
Vol.  I.  RevoliUions  of  Race,  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
I860.     8vo.     pp.  XV.  and  563. 

Dr.  Vaughan  is  favorably  known  as  the  author  of  a  "  History  of 
England  under  the  Stuarts,"  and  of  some  other  historical  and  educa- 
tional works,  which  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  measure  preparatory  to 
the  more  elaborate  production  named  above.  The  design  of  this  is 
to  present  a  compend  of  English  history  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
to  exhibit  the  various  causes  which  have  at  length  resulted  in  the 
national  character  and  institutions  now  familiar  to  us,  as  well  as  to 
show  what  was  the  immediate  effect  of  every  important  revolution  or 
dynastic  change  on  the  condition  of  the  people.     The  portion  now  pub- 
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d  is  divided  into  five  Books,  and  brings  the  namilivc  down  to  llie 
wioo  of  the  bouse  of  Tudor  in  tlie  person  of  Uenry  VII.  The 
t  Book  treats  of  the  early  inhabitant*  of  Britain,  gathering  up  the 
Bkttered  noliues  of  them  in  the  Greek  and  Itomaii  writers,  and  then 
9  to  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  llie  Romans,  and 
D  examination  of  llie  various  effects  of  the  Roman  rule  on  the  gov- 
mmeiil,  religion,  and  social  life.  The  Second  Book  opens  with  an 
ivestigation  of  the  sources  of  Anglo-Saxon  history,  and  traces  the 
s  of  the  Sasonfl  and  Danes  in  England,  concluding  wiih  a  sur- 
r  similar  to  that  which  closes  the  First  Book.  The  first  chapter 
i  ThivA  Book  presents  an  account  of  the  Normans  mid  of  the 
rents  connected  with  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  remaining  five 
tapters  consider  the  Conquest  in  its  relations  to  iiroperly,  the  people, 
}  government,  the  Church,  and  society.  The  Fourth  Book  exliibils 
i  influence  of  the  wars  of  England  on  English  nationality,  and  de- 
rihes  the  industrial, -intellectual,  political,  and  religious  life  of  England  ' 

}  death  of  King  John  to  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.     Of  the 
ifVh  Book,  which  is  entitled  "  Lancaster  and  York,"  we  have  only 
1  chapters,  bearing  respectively  the  fanciful  headings  of  "  The  Re- 
n"  and  "  The  Dawn,"  and  chiefly  devoted  to  the  slate  of  religion 
1  Uteraturc  during  tlua  tran»tion  period. 
From  this  outline  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Vuuglian's  work  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  occupies  a  field  which  has  been  but  little  cultivated  by 
Other  English  historians,  though  it  is  replete  with  interest  iind  inslruc- 
tion.    In  this  view  the  work  must  be  pronounced  a  useful  publica- 
tion, and  we  shall  look  for  the  rem.tining  volumes  with  inlerest.     Dr. 
Vaughan  does  not,  indeed,  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  his  subject, 
1  the  whole  he  has  accomplished  his  task  in  a  very  i^atisfaclory 
;r.     His  style  is  less  stalely  and  harmonious  than  that  of  Hume, 
toberteon,  or  Gibbon;  but  it  is  free  from  conspicuous  faulls,  and  is 
ten  animated  and  picturesque,  —  as  good  as  Lord  Slanhojie'E,  and 
lan  Alison's.     His  knowledge  of  English  history  ti  ksa  ample 
1  exact  ihan  that  which  was  stored  in  the  inexhaustible  memory 
f  Lord  Muciiulay ;  but  it  is  based  on  original  research,  and  i»  euffi- 
^nlly  minute  for  the  purposes  of  such  an  undertaking  ns  he  lias  pro- 
a  himself.     In  philosophical  dejilh  and  a  vigorous  gias|)  of  his 
he  is  inferior  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  fru^meiiL  of  the 
History  of  England  in  Lardncr'a  "  Cabinet  Cyclopffidin "  is  the  best 
work  uf  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  he  has  not  the 
cold  and  unbending  impartiality  of  Haltam ;  but  his  views  are,  with 
imporiunt  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  tlio  Normaue,  judicious 
ind  well  considered.     In  a  word,  the  volume  will  scarcely  entitle  the 
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author  to  a  place  among  the  great  historians  who  have  adorned  English 
literature  with  a  series  of  works  unsurpassed  in  modem  times  ;  but  his 
claims  to  a  high  place  in  the  secondary  rank  will  not  be  disputed. 


11.  —  Civil  Correspondence  end  Memoranda  of  Field  Marshal  ARTHJjRy 
Duke  op  Wellington,  K  G.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  K  G.  —  Ireland.  [From  March  30th,  1807,  to  April 
12th,  1809.]  London:  John  Murray.  1860.  8yo.  pp.  xv.  and 
648. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  that  time  known  as  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  held  the  important  position  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  from 
the  accession  of  the  Portland  ministry,  in  1807,  until  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  British  army  in  Portugal,  in  1809 ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  immense  mass  of  correspondence  before  us  was  composed 
within  that  period  of  two  years.    It  comprises  nearly  seven  hundred 
letters  on  Irish  affairs,  or  on  topics  intimately  connected  ¥nth  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Irish  government^  besides  official  memoranda  and 
letters  addressed  to  Sir  Arthur.     Much  of  it  is  of  a  very  trivial  char- 
acter, and  without  historical  interest  or  value,  while  some  portions 
throw  new  light  on  the  history  and  condition  of  Ireland  half  a  century 
ago,  and  afford  new  and  striking  evidence  of  the  activity,  promptitude, 
and  general  ability  which  the  great  Duke  displayed  in  the  civil  service 
not  less  than  in  the  management  of  military  affairs.     All  of  the  more 
Important  letters  are  written  with  clearness  and  force,  and  many  of 
them  are  marked  by  great  political  sagacity.    At  that  time  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  was  administered  mainly  by  bribery  and  corruption, 
and  many  of  these  letters  have  reference  to  political  bargains  and  to 
promises  of  preferment  in  the  Church.     Indeed,  jobbing  in  Ireland  had 
then  been  reduced  to  so  perfect  a  system,  that  scarce  anything  could 
be  done  without  being  made  the  occasion  of  a  bargain ;  and  this  dirty 
business  Sir  Arthur  apparently  managed  with  as  much  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency as  did  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  time  of  the  Union.     His  letters 
reveal  much  that  is  now  forgotten,  but  which  shows  the  utter  degrada- 
tion of  political  morals  in  Ireland  at  that  time.   Corruption,  however,  is 
not  the  only  subject  in  these  letters,  and  we  have  details  respecting  the 
state  of  education,  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Maynooth  College,  the 
military  defences  of  the  island,  the  question  of  tithes  and  kindred  mat- 
ters rehiring  to  the  Established  Church,  and  many  other  topics.     As  a 
contribution  to  English  and  Irish  history  the  volume  must  be  generally 
recognized  as  having  a  high  degree  of  interest ;  and  it  will  add  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a  sagacious  statesman. 
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12.  —  Annals  of  the  Boston  Primary  School  Committee  from  its  first 
Establishment  in  1818  to  its  Dissolution  in  1855.  Compiled  by 
Joseph  M.  Wightman.  Boston :  George  C.  Rand  and  Avery, 
City  Printers.     1860,     8vo.     pp.  8  and  305. 

This  volume  has  only  a  limited  and  local  interest ;  but  as  an  his- 
torical sketch  of  one  branch  of  the  school  system  in  this  community 
it  merits  high  commendation.  On  the  adoption  of  the  revised  city 
charter  in  November,  1854,  the  Primary  School  Committee  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  functions  formerly  exercised  by  it  were  transferred  to 
another  body.  For  nearly  forty  years,  however,  it  had  possessed  almost 
the  entire  control  of  the  primary  school  education  in  this  city,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  this  period  its  authority  was  undisputed.  How  it 
discharged  this  important  trust  is  a  question  which  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed for  several  years ;  and  in  order  to  show  what  had  been  done, 
the  Board,  at  one  of  its  latest  meetings,  requested  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee "  to  draw  .up  a  brief  history  of  the  Primary  School  Committee 
from  their  organization  until  the  present  time."  In  compliance  with 
this  request,  Mr.  Wightman,  who  was  then  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  January  2, 
1855,  a  brief  narrative  of  the  principal  events  in  its  history,  which  he 
has  since  expanded  into  the  comprehensive  and  luminous  record  before 
us.  The  volume  has  all  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  detail  which  it 
is  now  possible  to  obtain;  and  from  the  active  part  taken  by  Mr. 
Wightman  in  defence  of  the  Board,  during  the  last  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  sometimes  write  in  a  par- 
tisan spirit ;  but  for  the  most  part  he  is  singularly  candid  and  dispas- 
sionate in  his  statements,  and  his  volume  will  tend  to  remove  many 
of  the  prejudices  formerly  existing  against  the  organization  whose 
history  he  has  related. 

The  Primary  School  Committee  was  established  by  a  vote  of  the 
town  in  June,  1818,  afler  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  petition  drawn  up  by  the  late  Elisha  Ticknor,  for 
several  years  teacher  of  the  Town  Grammar  School  at  the  South  End. 
At  its  organization  the  Committee  consisted  of  thirty-six  members, 
among  the  most  prominent  of  whom  were  Mr.  Ticknor,  Mr.  James 
Savage,  Thomas  L.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  and  Rev. 
Daniel  Sharp ;  and  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  it  had  under  its 
care  eighteen  schools  with  eight  hundred  and  fifleen  pupils,  supported 
at  an  expense  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fiHy  dollars.  In 
its  last  year  it  numbered  nearly  two  hundred  members,  and  had  under 
its  charge  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  schools  with  twelve  thousand 
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one  hundred  and  seventj-two  pupils,  supported  at  an  expense  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twentj-two  thousand  dollars.  This  simple  state- 
ment is  sufficient  to  show  the  practical  wisdom  and  forethought  of  those 
who  labored  for  the  establishment  of  the  Primary  School  Committee. 
Whether  that  organization  had  not  fully  accomplished  its  work  is  a 
question  which  we  shall  not  reopen  here  ;  but  certainly  it  is  now  too 
early  to  pronounce  an  authoritative  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  the  old  system  and  of  that  which  replaced  it.  No  one, 
however,  can  read  Mr.  Wightman's  narrative,  and  examine  the  docu- 
ments which  he  has  cited,  without  respect  for  the  disinterested  and 
zealous  laborers  who  carried  the  primary  school  system  in  this  com- 
munity to  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection. 


13.  —  1.  Self-Help  ;  with  Illustrations  of  Charttcter  and  Conduct.  By 
Samuel  Smiles,  Author  of  ^'The  Life  of  George  Stephenson." 
Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1860.     16mo.     pp.  408. 

2.  The  Same.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1860.  12mo. 
pp.  363. 

In  a  brief  and  interesting  Preface  to  this  volume,  IVIr.  Smiles  relates 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  preparation,  and  which  in  themselves 
afford  a  striking  illustration  of  his  subject.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  as 
he  informs  us,  he  was  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  a  class  for 
mutual  improvement,  which  had  grown  up  from  a  \erj  small  beginning 
in  one  of  the  towns  in  the  North  of  England.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, though  he  had  but  little  faith  in  popular  lectures ;  and  "  he  ad- 
dressed them  on  more  than  one  occasion,  citing  examples  of  what  other 
men  had  done,  as  illustrations  of  what  each  might,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  do  for  himself,  and  pointing  out  that  their  happiness  and  well- 
being  as  individuals  in  afler  life  must  necessarily  depend  mainly  upon 
themselves,  —  upon  their  own  diligent  self-culture,  self-discipline,  and 
self-control,  —  and,  above  all,  on  that  upright  and  honest  performance 
of  individual  duty,  which  is  the  glory  of  manly  character."  The  good 
seed  thus  scattered  fell  on  fertile  ground ;  and  one  evening,  some  years 
afterward,  he  received  a  visit  from  one  of  these  young  men  who  had  pros- 
pered in  fortune,  and  who  "  was  pleased  to  remember  with  gratitude  the 
words  spoken  in  all  honesty  to  him  and  to  his  fellow-pupils  years  before, 
and  even  to  attribute  some  measure  of  his  success  in  life  to  the  endeav- 
ors which  he  had  made  to  work  up  to  their  spirit."  His  interest  in  the 
subject  of  self-help  having  been  thus  revived,  Mr.  Smiles  was  induced 
to  prosecute  his  inquiries  still  further,  to  write  the  Life  of  George  Ste- 
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phenson,  who  had  formed  one  of  the  principal  illustrations  in  his  lec- 
tures, and  also  to  prepare  the  volume  now  on  our  table. 

Its  spirit  and  aim  are  sufficiently  shown  in  the  citation  already  given ; 
and  in  the  development  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Smiles  exhibits  the  same  mod- 
est ability  which  characterizes  his  Life  of  Stephenson.  His  work 
comprises  a  thorough  and  systematic  discussion  of  his  subject,  and  is 
written  in  a  pleasing  and  graphic  style.  It  opens  with  a  suggestive 
chapter  on  ^  Self-Help,  National  and  Individual,**  which  is  designed  to 
form  a  general  introduction,  while  the  remaining  twelve  chapters  illus- 
trate special  phases  of  the  subject.  Among  them  are  chapters  on  the 
**  Leaders  of  Industry,"  "  Scientific  Pursuits,**  "  Workers  in  Art,'*  "  Bus- 
iness Qualities,**  "  Self-Culture,**  and  "  Character.**  The  whole  is  illus- 
trated by  numerous  anecdotes  and  short  biographical  sketches  admi- 
rably chosen  to  enforce  the  lessons  which  they  are  designed  to  teach. 
Mr.  Smiles  possesses  great  skill  in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  his 
gallery  of  portraits  offers  many  striking  examples  for  stu'ly  and  imita- 
tion. His  acquaintance  with  biographical  literature  is  very  extensive ; 
and  no  reader  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  variety  and  richness  of  his 
materials.  These  materials  are  made  easily  accessible  by  means  of  a 
copious  and  well-arranged  Index,  and  the  volume  is  also  furnished  with 
running-titles. 

14. —  The  Voyage  of  the  ^Fox"  in  the  Arctic  Seas, — A  Narrative  of 
the  Discovery  of  the  Fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  Companions, 
By  Captain  M'Clintock,  R.  N.,  LL.  D.  With  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions. Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.  1860.  12mo.  pp.  xxiv.  and 
375. 

Though  Captain  M'Clintock  made  some  geographical  discoveries  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  the  chief  interest  of  his  narrative  centres  in  the 
information  which  he  obtained  in  regard  to  the  lost  expedition  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  he  has  very  properly  given  promi- 
nence to  this  result  of  his  voyage  on  his  title-page.  His  vessel  was 
purchased  and  in  part  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Lady  Franklin  ;  the 
journal  of  his  voyage  was  kept  for  her  perusal,  and  is  now  published  at 
her  request ;  and  on  his  return  home  he  had  the  mournful  satisfaction 
of  reporting  to  her  the  success  of  his  expedition,  and  the  close  of  the 
long-continued  quest  Sailing  from  Aberdeen  on  the  1st  of  July,  1857, 
with  a  little  company  of  twenty-four  persons.  Captain  M*CIintock  found 
himself  unable  during  the  summer  to  cross  Baffin's  Bay,  and  was  frozen 
into  the  ice  at  the  end  of  August.  From  that  time  his  vessel  continued 
to  drifl  southward  for  a  period  of  eight  months,  and  over  a  distance  of 
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nearly  twelve  hundred  geographical  miles,  until  the  last  of  ApriL  On 
being  released,  he  proceeded  to  Greenland  to  refit;  and  during  the 
summer  of  1858  he  pushed  his  way  as  far  west  as  Bellot  Strait,  where 
his  vessel  was  put  into  winter  quarters  at  the  end  of  September,  and 
arrangements  were  at  once  made  for  prosecuting  the  search  during  the 
winter  by  means  of  sledge  parties.  The  results  of  this  search  were  the 
discovery  of  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  crews,  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  neighboring  coasts ;  and  in  September,  1859,  Cap- 
tain M'Clintock  landed  in  England  on  his  return,  with  many  interesting 
relics  of  the  lost  voyagers,  and  with  positive  evidence  that  they  had 
discovered  the  much-sought  Northwest  Passage. 

His  narrative  is  written  in  a  manly  and  unambitious  style,  and  is  full 
of  the  exciting  interest  which  always  belongs  to  the  record  of  Arctic 
voyages.  Its  chief  interest,  as  we  have  said,  is  derived  from  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fate  of  Franklin  and  his  companions ;  but,  apart  from 
this,  the  volume  comprises  some  new  information  in  regard  to  the  north- 
em  coast-line  of  this  continent.  In  the  Appendix  are  Lady  Franklin's 
memorial  to  Lord  Palmerston,  praying  for  government  assistance  in 
fitting  out  the  expedition,  a  list  of  the  relics  brought  home  by  Captain 
M*Clintock,  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Arctic  geology,  and  some  other 
documents.  The  volume  has  also  an  excellent  map  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  several  woodcut  illustrations. 


15.  —  1.  Life  of  George  Washington.     Written  for  Children.     By  E. 

Cecil.     Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.    1859.    16mo.    pp.258. 
2.  Life  of  Lafayette.     Written  for    Children.     By  E.  Cecil.     With 

Six  Illustrations.     Boston  :   Crosby,  Nichok,  &  Co.     1860.     16mo. 

pp.  218. 

These  volumes  are  understood  to  be  by  a  lady,  and  are  designed,  we 
suppose,  to  form  part  of  a  series  of  biographies  for  children.  They  are 
written  in  a  simple,  unpretending  style,  with  little  attempt  at  rhetorical 
ornament,  but  from  an  ample  knowledge  of  their  respective  subjects. 
With  praiseworthy  diligence  the  writer  has  remounted  to  the  original 
sources  of  information,  and  has  evidently  made  herself  familiar  with  the 
most  trustworthy  authorities.  Her  narrative  is  sufficiently  minute,  with- 
out being  prolix  or  tedious,  and  the  arrangement  of  her  materials  is  so 
orderly  and  natural,  that  the  young  reader  will  find  little  difficulty  in 
following  the  course  of  events,  while  the  incidents  are  so  judiciously 
selected  that  he  will  carry  away  with  him  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  the 
characters  here  portrayed  for  his  instruction. 
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In  the  choice  of  her  subjects  the  writer  has  been  scarcely  less  fortu- 
nate than  in  her  treatment  of  them.  There  are,  indeed,  many  lives  of 
Washington  and  Lafayette  in  print ;  but  we  remember  none  so  well 
adapted  as  these  for  the  use  of  children.  To  say  that  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Washington  should  be  among  the  subjects  first  studied  by  every 
American  child,  is  simply  to  repeat  what  has  been  often  said  before ;  and 
Lafayette  has  always  been  held  in  especial  honor  in  this  country.  It  is 
true  that  English  writers  have  studiously  depreciated  his  merits,  and 
that  even  Burke  assailed  him  with  characteristic  bitterness  while  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  Olmutz ;  that  Guizot  and  other  French  historians 
have  spoken  disparagingly  of  him ;  and  that  the  recent  biographer  of 
Steuben,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  writers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
have  joined  in  this  unfavorable  criticism.  But  the  general  judgment  of 
American  writers  has  long  since  elevated  him  to  a  foremost  place  among 
those  who  fought  the  battles  of  the  Revolution.  The  life-long  friend  of 
Washington,  he  will  always  be  an  object  of  affectionate  admiration  to 
American  children  for  his  bravery,  his  generosity,  his  enthusiasm  for 
liberty,  and  his  invaluable  services  to  this  country  in  the  most  important 
crisis  of  the  war. 


16.  —  A  DicHonary  of  the  English  Language,  By  Joseph  E. 
Worcester,  LL.  D.  Boston:  Hickling,  Swan,  and  Brewer.  1860. 
4to.    pp.  Ixviii.,  1786. 

This  Dictionary  fully  justifies  the  years  for  which  it  has  been  prom- 
ised and  expected,  and  the  manifold  labor  employed  in  its  preparation. 
In  all  the  essentials  of  a  dictionary,  it  can  safely  challenge  rigid  exami- 
nation, or  any  comparison  to  which  it  may  be  subjected.  We  say  this, 
because,  in  a  criticism  extensively  printed  and  circulated  in  favor  of  a 
rival  interest,  the  comparisons  made  to  the  disparagement  of  this  work 
did  not  relate  to  essentials^  but  to  matters  in  which,  not  the  facts  of  the 
language,  but  the  individual  taste  and  judgment  of  the  res{>ective  lexi- 
cographers, were  involved.  As  regards  the  secondary  significations  that 
shall  be  assigned  to  any  word  in  common  use,  their  larger  or  smaller 
number  is  a  matter  for  purely  arbitrary  decision ;  for  most  of  these  sig- 
nifications are  not  inherent  in  the  word  itself,  but  are  created  or  imag- 
ined by  attaching  to  it  a  part  of  the  meaning  of  other  words  connected 
with  it  Thus  Worcester  has  five,  Webster  twelve,  meanings  for  faith  ; 
—  but  the  smaller  number  is  too  large  for  the  range  of  signification 
which  belongs  strictly  to  the  word  in  itself  considered ;  while  we  might 
easily  assign  to  it  five  times  twelve  definitions,  were  we  to  reckon  all  the 
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shades  and  deflections  of  meaning  which  result  from  its  various  uses. 
Webster's  third  definition  of  ^  evangelical,  justifying,  or  saving  fiiith," 
strictly  true  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  is  in  no  sense  a  definition  of  faith, 
but  the  edifying  statement  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  practical  the- 
ology, such  as  belongs  of  right  to  a  sermon,  not  to  a  dictionary.  Now, 
with  reference  to  words  of  this  class,  undoubtedly  each  of  our  two  Amer- 
ican lexicographers  is  sometimes  more  prolix  than  the  other  (which  is 
the  merit  contended  for  by  newspaper  partisans),  or  —  what  we  should 
deem  the  test  of  merit — each  is  sometimes  more  concise  than  the  other ; 
but  it  is  not  in  such  matters  that  the  actual  use  of  a  dictionary  consists. 
The  words  which  furnish  titles  for  long  articles  and  numerous  heads  of 
definition,  are  words  which  every  one  knows  how  to  understand  and 
employ  without  consulting  authorities. 

We  prize  this  Dictionary  beyond  all  others,  because  it  is  the  latest, 
and  thus  contains  the  newly-coined  and  adopted  words  of  a  language 
which  is  constantly  receiving  numerous  accessions  from  other  tongues, 
and  from  various  sciences  and  arts ;  because  it  is  also  full — complete, 
for  aught  we  can  say  to  the  contrary  —  in  the  department  of  antique, 
obsolete,  and  rarely  used  words,  as  to  which  we  are  oflen  in  need  of 
a  thorough  vocabulary ;  because  it  includes  a  larger  number  of  technical 
terms,  semi-naturalized  words,  and  semi-proper  names  *  (if  we  may 
be  permitted  this  addition  to  the  nomenclature  of  grammar),  than  any 
other  similar  work ;  and  because  the  classes  of  definitions  which  it  re- 
quired specific  knowledge  to  furnish  and  specific  skill  to  frame  bear 
uniform  and  luculent  traces  of  much  knowledge  and  skilL  Under  this 
last  head  we  confess  our  sense  of  indebtedness  to  the  woodcuts  which 
are  judiciously  employed  under  various  titles  in  science,  art,  and  natu- 
ral history,  and  of  the  use  of  which  in  a  work  of  the  kind  Mr.  Wor- 
cester, we  believe,  may  claim  the  honor  of  invention,  though  he  was 
anticipated  in  that  of  publication. 

As  regards  the  derivation  of  words,  Mr.  Worcester  evidently  attaches 
less  importance  to  the  Semitic  languages  than  has  been  assigned  to  them 
by  most  of  his  predecessors.    In  this  department  thorough  investigation 


*  Under  the  head  of  "  semi-proper  names  "  we  must  relate  an  experience  of  our 
own  since  we  commenced  writing  this  notice.  A  friend  asked  us  why  Irishmen  are 
called  Milesians.  We  could  not  recall  the  details  of  the  legend,  and  resorted  to  two 
Encjclopiedias  and  to  several  Dictionaries  in  vain.  On  turning,  however,  to 
Worcester's  Dictionary,  we  found  '*  Milesian  "  defined  to  be  "  A  descendant  (ac- 
cording to  Irish  legendary  history)  of  Milesius,  a  king  of  Spain  whoso  two  sons 
conquered  Ireland,  and  established  a  new  nobility  1300  years  B.  C."  Such  defi- 
nitions are  indeed  matters  of  supererogation,  —  we  should  not  blame  a  dictionary 
for  omitting  them ;  but  we  attach  a  superior  value  to  one  which  has  them. 
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and  careful  statement  are  all  that  is  needed  with  regard  to  the  larger 
portion  of  the  vocabulary ;  and  where  there  is  room  for  difference  of 
opinion,  we  have  here  -the  evidence  of  solid  learning  on  the  part  of  the 
lexicographer,  while  he  is  wholly  exempt  from  the  warping  influence 
of  preconceived  theories,  and  from  the  vagaries  of  a  wayward  fancy, 
which  never  plays  more  fantastic  tricks  than  when  it  digs  for  Arabic 
roots  or  conjures  up  birth-marks  in  words  of  dubious  origin. 

As  regards  orthography,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  IVIr.  Worcester  spells 
words  as  they  are  written  and  printed  by  the  almost  universal  usage 
of  England  and  America.  We  are  aware  that  the  classes  of  words  as 
to  which  Webster's  standard  is  peculiar  are  very  few ;  but  they  are 
numerous  classes,  and  contain  many  words  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Several  of  his  peculiarities  we  like  in  the  abstract ;  others  we  should 
oppose  and  resist,  as  cutting  off  the  marks  of  kindred  with  the  lan- 
guages that  are  the  sources  of  our  own.  But  orthography  is  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  of  taste ;  and  a  dictionary  virtually  promises  to  describe, 
not  the  author's  idea  of  what  a  language  ought  to  be,  but  its  actual 
condition  as  to  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  meaning.  We  fancy  that 
we  could  greatly  improve  the  boundaries  of  several  States  of  our  Union 
and  several  countries  in  Europe,  and  we  feel  sure  that  some  of  the 
world's  capitals  might  have  a  better  location  assigned  them  ;  but  what 
publisher  would  risk  his  capital  in  issuing,  or  what  learned  man  or 
body  of  men  could  be  found  to  recommend,  a  manual  of  geography 
brought  into  accordance  with  our  notions  of  what  ought  to  be  ?  Equally 
absurd  is  the  issuing  or  the  recommending  of  a  dictionary,  which  sets 
up  its  own  ideal  standard  in  defiance  of  good  usage.  Especially  should 
those  teachers  and  educational  functionaries  who  impose  upon  children 
and  youth  under  their  charge  an  orthography  at  variance  with  the 
almost  universal  custom  of  literary  men  and  cultivated  society,  consider 
whether  their  whim  may  not  cost  their  pupils  too  dear  in  the  mortifica- 
tion, embarrassment,  and  ridicule  to  which  it  will  expose  them.  We 
have  no  other  positive  objection  to  Webster ;  we  cordially  and  thank- 
fully acknowledge  his  many  and  great  merits ;  and,  while  we  must 
give  our  preference  strongly  and  emphatically  to  Worcester's  new 
Dictionary  over  all  others,  we  would  render  all  honor  to  the  pioneer 
in  American  lexicography,  whose  arduous  life-toil  it  was  that  prepared 
the  way  for  the  easier  success  of  such  as  have  come  afler  him. 
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17.  —  A  Familiar  Forensic  View  of  Man  and  Law,  By  Robert 
B.  Warden.  Columbus:  FoUett,  Foster,  &  Co.  1860.  8vo. 
pp.  548. 

"  A  Lawyer's  View  of  Man  "  is  a  title  which  would  express  more 
explicitly  the  precise  purport  and  character  of  this  work.  It  is  a  series 
of  essays  on  anthropology,  of  which  the  subjects  have  been  suggested, 
and  the  lines  of  thought  and  speculation  indicated,  by  the  culture  and 
mental  habitudes  of  a  liberally  educated  lawyer.  Many  of  the  topics 
discussed,  such  as  the  unity  of  the  race,  and  its  place  in  the  zoological 
scale,  have  no  special  forensic  bearing ;  while  others,  like  insanity  and 
pathology,  stand  in  close  relations  to  subjects  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  courts.  Judge  Warden  manifests,  throughout  the  volume,  the  at- 
tributes of  a  clear  thinker,  an  independent  reasoner,  and  a  vigorous 
writer.  While  he  is  guiltless  of  any  startling  heresy  or  innovation,  his 
work  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  original ;  many  of  the  opinions 
to  which  it  gives  voice  bearing  the  impress  of  a  first  coinage,  while 
those  that  are  old  are  evidently  new-cast  and  freshly  stamped. 


18. — The  Historical  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Records 
stated  anew,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Doubts  and  Discoveries  of 
Modem  Times,  in  Eight  Lectures,  delivered  in  the  Oxford  University 
Pulpit,  in  the  Tear  1859,  on  the  Bampton  Foundation.  By  George 
Rawlinson,  M.  a.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Edi- 
tor of  "  The  History  of  Herodotus,"  etc  From  the  London  Editions, 
with  the  Notes  translated  by  Rev.  A.  N.  Arnold.  Boston :  Grould 
and  Lincoln.     1860.     12mo.     pp.  454. 

These  Lectures  are  more  than  they  promise.  •  We  should  have 
been  thankful  for  the  mere  results  of  such  an  archaeologist's  historical 
researches  in  routes  parallel  with  sacred  history.  These  he  has  given 
us  with  an  honesty  worthy  of  his  cause,  in  their  indirectness  and  pau- 
city at  some  epochs,  in  their  fulness  and  explicitness  at  others.  He 
makes  no  loose  general  statements  as  to  the  amount  of  this  sort  of 
evidence,  which  is  often  vaguely  represented  as  larger  than  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  could  possibly  be,  and  when  the  exaggeration  is 
detected  is  sure  to  be  as  much  under-estimated  by  the  reader  as  it  has 
been  overstated  by  the  author.  His  statements  are  all  specific  and 
exact,  sustained  by  references  and  authorities,  which  are  given  in  full 
in  the  many  and  copious  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  But  beyond 
this  service,  he  presents  with  the  utmost  cogency  of  reasoning  the  inter- 
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nal  marks  and  intrinsic  grounds  of  credibility  in  the  historical  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  throws  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  objec- 
tor, and  demonstrates  with  masterly  power  the  absurdity  of  the  gratui- 
tous assumptions  on  which  the  Straussian  school  of  criticism  bases  its 
reasonings.  The  work  is  a  contribution  of  solid  and  enduring  worth 
to  the  evidences  of  reivealed  religion ;  and  we  heartily  rejoice  to  find 
the  learning,  critical  genius,  and  argumentative  power,  which  make  the 
appearance  of  the  author's  edition  of  Herodotus  an  epoch  in  classical 
literature,  so  nobly  and  successfully  employed  in  buttressing  the  com- 
mon faith  of  Christendom  against  the  latest  and  most  insidious  form  of 
infidelity. 


19.  —  1.  Jesus,  the  LUerpreter  of  Nature;  and  other  Sermons.  By 
Thomas  Hill.  Boston:  Walker,  Wise,  &  Co.  1860.  12mo. 
pp.  241. 

2.  Restatements  of  Christian  Doctrine,  in  T^oenty-Five  Sermons,  By 
Henry  W.  Bellows,  Minister  of  All  Souls*  Church,  New  York. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1860.     12mo.     pp.  434. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Hill's  volume  with  unqualified  admiration.  In 
directness,  simplicity,  and  strength  of  diction,  these  Sermons  are  worthy 
to  be  taken  as  models!  The  style  is  elegant,  without  adventitious  orna- 
ment, and  wins  attention  by  its  perfect  transparency,  and  by  the  unstud- 
ied ease  and  grace  with  which  it  presents  weighty  and  earnest  thought, 
and  keen  and  trenchant  reasoning.  The  author*s  high  scientific  culture 
is  kept  in  the  background,  yet  is  constantly  manifest  in  the  numerous 
and  apt  illustrations  of  spiritual  truth  which  it  furnishes,  and  in  the 
demonstrative  force  —  like  that  of  a  process  of  reasoning  in  pure  math- 
ematics—  which  it  imparts  to  every  train  of  argument.  He  is  pre- 
eminently a  Bible  Christian,  and  it  is  evident  that  his  famiharity  with 
the  exact  sciences  has  only  ministered  to  his  implicit  faith  in  revelation, 
not  in  excerpts  from  it,  but  in  the  entire  body  of  fact  and  truth  set  forth 
by  Divine  authority  in  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures.  The 
Sermons  are,  with  a  single  exception,  on  strictly  evangelical  subjects, 
and  present  the  fundamental  truths  and  duties  of  rehgion  in  their  im- 
perative claims  on  the  human  heart  and  conscience. 

In  many  respects  Dr.  Bellows's  admirable  volume  is  the  converse  of 
Mr.  Hill's.  With  an  equally  firm  faith  and  an  equally  high  aim.  Dr. 
Bellows  is  less  logical  and  much  more  rhetorical.  With  entire  unity 
of  plan  and  purpose  in  each  discourse,  he  often  follows  an  order  of  sug- 
gestion or  association  peculiar  to  his  own  mind ;  he  indulges  in  frequent 
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digressions,  from  which,  however,  he  always  returns  with  a  wealth  of 
illustration  for  his  main  theme ;  and,  at  times  familiar  and  colloquial, 
he  in  numerous  instances  rises  to  intensely  ferrent  eloquence.  There 
is  a  wonderful  vivacity  pervading  the  entire  volume,  as  of  one  equally 
in  close  personal  relations  with  the  truth  and  in  intimate  fraternity 
with  those  to  whom  he  preaches.  The  style  is  scintillating,  with  no 
sham  lustre,  but  with  indigenous  gems  and  brilliants  of  thought,  fancy, 
and  imagination ;  graceful  and  flexible,  taking  on  the  tone  and  hue  of 
the  subject  in  hand,  and  forceful  to  a  degree  rarely  equalled,  indicating 
a  mind  as  fresh  and  quick  as  it  is  vigorous,  and  an  easy,  confident, 
tenacious  grasp  of  whatever  theme  he  approaches.  These  are,  in  the 
highest  sense,  "  sermons  for  effect,"  because  they  were  not  written  for 
effect,  but  were  the  outflow  of  a  full,  earnest,  and  loving  soul,  which 
could  not  but  pour  the  richness  of  its  own  inward  life  into  its  portraiture 
of  truths  dear  to  it  as  its  own  life. 


20.  —  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ j  in  Chronological  TaMes:  a 
Synchronistic  View  of  the  Events^  Characteristics,  and  Culture  of 
each  Period,  including  the  History  of  Polity,  Worship,  Literature^ 
and  Doctrines:  together  with  Two  Supplementary  TaMes  upon  the 
Church  in  America;  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Series  of 
Councils,  Popes,  Patriarchs,  and  other  Bishops,  and  a  FuU  Index. 
By  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological* 
Seminary  of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner 
1859.     Folio.    Tables  16.     pp.  93. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  adequately  of  the  extent  and  the  value 
of  this  work  to  one  who  has  not  seen  it.  Tabular  views  suggest  the 
idea  of  mere  statistics,  —  the  skeleton  of  history ;  here,  however,  we 
have  flesh,  sinews,  and  life.  In  following  one  of  the  leading  columns 
—  as  that  of  "  Greneral  Characteristics,"  "  Culture  and  Literature,"  or 
**  Growth  of  the  Church  "  —  from  period  to  period,  we  find  that  we  are 
reading  what  is  virtually  a  connected  narrative  of  unflagging  interest ; 
and  the  first-named  of  these  columns,  printed  by  itself,  would  furnish 
an  admirable  resume  or  introductory  manual  of  Church  History.  The 
titles  of  the  several  columns  are,  in  part,  the  same  throughout  the  series 
of  tables  ;  in  part,  multiplied  and  varied  to  suit  the  altered  condition  of 
the  times.  These  titles  are  in  every  instance  so  selected  and  arranged  as 
to  cover  the  entire  ground,  and  to  do  equal  justice  to  every  department, 
whether  of  the  exterior  fortunes  or  the  internal  development  of  the 
Church.     We  are  astonished  at  the  copiousness  and  minuteness  of 
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the  details  under  each  head,  and  we  would  hazard  the  assertion,  that  no 
salient  fact  or  significant  phase  of  opinion  or  prominent  name  that  might 
be  looked  for  would  be  sought  in  vain.  The  worth  of  the  whole  is 
enhanced  by  that  indispensable  part  of  a  book  of  reference,  a  complete 
Index.  In  fine,  if  we  could  have  but  a  single  table-book  for  consulta- 
tion in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  we  should  make  choice  of  Dr.  Smith's 
Tables  as  at  once  more  comprehensive  and  more  easilj  referred  to 
than  any  other. 


21.  —  1.  Sketches  of  New  England  Divines.  By  Ret.  D.  Shebman. 
New  York :  Carlton  and  Porter.     1860.     16mo.     pp.443. 

2.  AvUoUography  of  Dan  Young,  a  New  England  Preacher  of  the 
Olden  Time.  Edited  by  W.  P.  Strickland.  New  York :  Carlton 
and  Porter.     1860.     16mo.     pp.  380. 

3.  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Clarke,  LL.  D.,  F.  A.  S.,  M.  R.  I.  A., 
etc.,  etc.  By  J.  W.  Ethebidge,  M.  A.,  Doctor  in  Philosophy,  of 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Paris.     New  York :  Carlton  and  Porter.     1859.     16mo.    pp.487. 

4.  The  CTiristian  Lawyer :  being  a  Portraiture  of  the  Life  and  Char' 
acter  of  WiUiam  George  Baker.  New  York :  Carlton  and  Porter. 
1859.     16mo.    pp.  320. 

* 

Messrs.  Carlton  and  Porter  are  busily  '<  building  the  sepulchres  of 
the  prophets  "  of  Methodism.  The  first-named  of  these  works  contains 
sketches  of  several  prominent  Congregational  divines,  from  John  Cotton 
to  Dr.  Emmons  ;  but  what  gives  it  its  peculiar  interest  and  piquancy 
is  its  narrative  of  the  lives  of  certain  Methodist  pioneer  preachers, 
such  as  Jesse  Lee,  Billy  Hibbard,  Timothy  Merritt,  and  George  Pick- 
ering. They  were  a  class  of  men  well  worthy  to  be  commemorated, 
both  for  their  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  for  the  interest 
that  attaches  to  them  as  specimens  of  an  extinct  race.  They  were,  for 
the  most  part,  men  of  iron  frames  and  vast  powers  of  efibrt  and  endur- 
ance, of  strong,  sturdy  common-sense,  and  of  a  zeal  which  held  sacri- 
fice and  hardship  of  no  account  when  incurred  in  the  cause  of  human 
salvation.  Intense  and  bitter  hatred  of  Calvinism  seems  the  only 
malignant  passion  they  indulged ;  while  scoffers,  gainsayers,  and  op- 
posers  of  other  creeds  and  of  no  creed  were  in  numerous  instances 
won  to  their  faith  and  to  a  Christian  life  by  the  blended  courage  and 
meekness  with  which  they  met  assault  and  persecution.  They  did 
indeed  suffer  grievous  things  from  ministers  and  deacons  of  "  the  stand- 
ing order  " ;  and  they  were  wont  to  impute  to  the  nominal  creed  of  the 
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Congregational  churches  (a  creed  which,  we  apprehend,  in  those  luke- 
warm days,  they  did  not  love  well  enough  to  fight  for  it)  procedures 
in  fact  resulting  from  the  exclusive  legal  rights  guaranteed  to  the 
dominant  sect,  from  which  grew  many  of  the  evils  and  abuses,  without 
the  prestige  and  dignity,  of  an  established  church.  None  will  more 
heartily  rejoice  in  the  memorials  of  the  faith  and  piety  of  these  fearless 
itinerants,  than  will  the  spiritual  progeny  of  the  very  divines  whom 
they  held  in  such  abhorrence. 

The  second  of  these  books  is  the  autobiography  of  one  of  these 
early  Methodist  preachers,  and  contains  sketches  of  several  of  his 
fellow-laborers. 

Mr.  Etheridge's  Life  of  Adam  Clarke  is  well  written  and  profoundly 
interesting ;  but  we  regret  that  he  had  not  inserted,  entire,  Clarke's 
Autobiography,  which  covers  the  first  thirtj  years  or  .more  of  his  life, 
and  which,  apart  from  its  conscientious  accuracy,  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
most  curious  of  psychological  phenomena.  This  portion  of  the  narra- 
tive is  toned  down  by  the  present  author,  so  as  to  present  a  much  less 
dear  and  appreciable  view  of  the  causes  -and  experiences  to  which  we 
may  trace  not  only  Adam  Ckrke's  spiritual  regeneration  and  growth, 
and  the  awakening  and  stimulation  of  his  mental  powers,  but  equally 
the  intellectual  tendencies  that  sometimes  rendered  his  judgment  as 
unsound  as  his  learning  was  always  exact  and  thorough. 

William  George  Baker  died  in  Baltimore  some  three  or  four  years 
ago,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  eminent  ability,  ex- 
tensive practice,  and  high  reputation.  He  was  at  the  same  time  an 
humble,  devout,  and  earnest  Christian,  an  active  and  energetic  leader 
in  enterprises  of  Christian  beneficence,  and  a  zealous  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  We  would  warmly  commend  this  memoir,  as  illus- 
trating the  power  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  character  in  precisely 
those  secular  relations  and  engagements  in  which  practical  "religion  has 
indeed  many  of  its  brightest  exemplars,  but  which  form  too  few  of  the 
subjects  of  religious  biography. 


22. —  The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries.  By  Rev.  James  White, 
Author  of  a  "  History  of  France."  With  a  copious  Index.  From 
the  Second  Edinburgh  Edition.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
18G0.     12mo.     pp.  538. 

This  book  derives  its  very  high  value  from  its  being  a  superficial 
book,  and  pretending  to  be  no  more  ;  while  its  author  is  so  thoroughly  a 
master  of  his  ground  as  uniformly  to  select  the  really  salient  objects  of 
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surrey,  and  thus  to  furnish,  not  an  imbroglio,  but  a  well-proportioned 
map  in  miniature  of  the  entire  field.  His  object  is  not  to  supersede 
detailed  and  special  history,  but  to  prepare  the  student  for  its  intelli- 
gent perusaL  To  this  end,  he  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  predominant 
characteristics  of  each  century,  of  the  general  course  of  events,  and  of 
the  characters  of  those  who  controlled  it,  with  lists  of  the  principal 
sovereigns  and  the  distinguished  men.  This  outline-view  enables  the 
young  reader  subsequently  to  select  with  judgment  such  portions  of 
more  special  history  as  it  may  best  suit  his  purposes  to  peruse,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  connect  each  separate  portion  of  history  with  its  ante- 
cedents, its  contemporary  personages  and  events,  and  its  issues  in  com- 
ing times.  The  work  may  perform  an  equally  valuable  service  for  the 
well-read  student  of  history  in  supplying  obscure  historical  connections, 
and  suggesting  such  general  views  as  it  is  often  difficult  to  attain  in  the 
multitude  and  complication  of  minute  details. 


23. — Ceylon.  An  Account  of  the  Island^  Physical,  Histoncaly  and 
Topographical,  with  Notices  of  its  Natural  History,  Antiquities,  and 
Productions.  By  Sib  James  Emebson  Tennent,  K  C.  S.,  LL.  D., 
etc  Illustrated  by  Maps,  Plans,  and  Drawings.  Third  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.  In  two  vols.  London:  Longman,  Green, 
Longman,  and  Roberts.     1859.    8vo.    pp.  643,  663. 

It  is  the  merit  of  this  work,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  more  or  less 
concerning  it  than  is  said  on  the  title-page.  It  has  nothing  peculiar  in 
its  style,  —  no  fine  writing,  and  no  poor  writing.  Its  descriptions  are 
graphic  in  precisely  the  way  in  which  its  maps  and  plans  are,  by  being 
accurate  in  outline  and  minute  in  detail.  No  one  can  read  two  such 
massive  volumes  for  amusement  or  excitement  But  he  who  would 
know  all  that  can  be  known  of  Ceylon,  past  and  present,  need  look 
nowhere  else.  A  work  bearing  equal  marks  of  thoroughness  and  com- 
pleteness has  rarely  come  under  our  cognizance. 


24. — Lectures  on  the  English  Language.     By  Geobge  P.  Mabsh. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner.     1860.    8vo.    pp.  697. 

These  Lectures  were  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia 
College,  as  one  of  certain  ^'  courses  of  instruction  called  Post-gradu- 
ate Lectures " ;  and  they  were  designed  and  prepared  for  a  general 
audience  rather  than  for  persons  of  finished  academic  culture.  They 
are,  therefore,  popular  rather  than  scientific ;  but  they  could  have  been 
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written  only  by  one  himself  profoundly  versed  in  the  department  of 
knowledge  to  which  they  relate.  They  contain  a  well-digested  resume 
of  the  sources,  development,  and  successive  modifications  of  our  lan- 
guage, with  admirably  chosen  illustrations,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  '^less 
known  fields  "  of  English  literature,  and  adapted  to  introduce  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  hearers  and  readers  the  large  class  of  valuable  books 
which  are  at  once  easy  of  access  and  seldom  sought  The  style  is 
graceful  and  attractive ;  the  opinions  are  sound  and  ably  vindicated ; 
the  purest  taste  as  to  words,  idioms,  and  authors  pervades  the  entire 
work  ;  and  its  thoroughly,  yet  not  obtrusively,  didactic  character  com- 
mends it  as  a  manual  for  those  who  would  speak  or  writ«  accurately 
and  elegantly,  or  would  read  with  discrimination  and  profit.  So  much 
learning  and  wisdom,  weighty  thought  and  just  criticism,  have  seldom 
been  condensed  into  an  equal  space,  and  still  more  rarely  presented  in 
a  form  so  well  adapted  to  all  classes  of  intelligent  readers. 


25. —  The  Law  of  the  Territories.     Philadelphia.    1859.     12mo.     pp. 
127. 

This  little  volume  consists  of  two  essays,  the  first  of  which,  had  it 
not  outgrown  its  contemplated  dimensions,  would  have  appeared  in 
the  Philadelphia  North  American  and  United  States  Grazette,  in  which 
the  second  was  published.  The  author  assumes  and  defends  a  ground 
midway  between  the  extreme  parties  as  to  the  rightful  jurisdiction  over 
matters  of  municipal  law,  and  especially  over  Slavery,  in  the  Territo- 
ries. He  maintains  that  the  provision  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
Bill,  which  declares  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  shall  be  "  per- 
fectly free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
way,"  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  natural  law,  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  provision  of  this  very  Bill  by  which 
it  is  declared  that  the  Constitution  extends  to  the  Territories  ;  and  that 
legally  and  constitutionally  sovereign  authority  over  the  Territories 
resides  in  Congress.  But  Congress  stands  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
Territory  in  loco  pareiitis.  Its  aim  should  not  be  to  control  the  lawful 
will  and  preference  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory,  but,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  separate  and  independent  authority  on  their  part,  to  give  legal 
expression  and  force  to  that  will  and  preference.  To  this  end  it  may 
negative  such  local  legislation  as  may,  in  the  imperfectly  organized 
condition  and  sparse  population  of  the  Territory,  be  procured  by  in- 
trusion, usurpation,  or  fraud,  and  may  consult  the  well-ascertained 
wishes  of  the  people,  in  contravention  of  spurious  acts  of  their  legisla- 
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ture  ;  but  it  cannot  impose  upon  them,  at  the  dictation  of  any  party  or 
section,  regulations  or  institutions  uncongenial  with  their  climate,  social 
organization,  or  permanent  interests.  Slavery  is  strictly  a  local  institu- 
tion, with  its  conditions  climatic,  industrial,  and  social.  Where  these 
condition^  exist  in  a  Territory,  Congress  is  bound  to  respect  the  implied 
compact  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  legitimate  wishes  and  expectations 
of  actual  settlers.  But  where  these  conditions  do  not  exist,  the  same 
implied  contract  guarantees  to  settlers  the  state  of  society,  industry, 
and  internal  police  which  can  exist  only  in  connection  with  universal 
freedom,  and  which  is  frustrated  and  negatived  by  the  presence  of 
slavery.  These  principles,  involved  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and 
recognized  in  the  Missouri  Compromise,  were  first  denied  when  that 
Compromise  was  abrogated ;  and  to  this  last-named  epoch  and  trans- 
action our  author  traces  the  sectional  hostility  and  warfare  which  have 
given  tone  to  the  political  discussions  and  transactions  of  the  last  few 
years,  have  led  to  the  outrages  in  Kansas  and  the  atrocious  crimes 
recently  perpetrated  in  Virginia,  and  still  convulse  the  Union  and 
embitter  the  opposing  parties  in  its  national  councils.  The  discussion 
is  able,  earnest,  bold,  sustained  by  undoubted  facts  and  what  seems  to  us 
impregnable  reasoning ;  and  the  author  fully  vindicates  his  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  non-sectional  in  his  sympathies,  and  a  defender  of  our 
national  Constitution  and  Union  in  conformity  with  the  intent  of  the 
founders  of  the  Constitution  and  the  original  parties  to  the  Union. 


26.  —  Hits  at  American  Whims  and  Hints  far  Home  Use.  By 
Frederic  W.  Sawyer,  Author  of  **A  Plea  for  Amusements." 
Boston :  Walker,  Wise,  &  Co.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  275. 

This  volume  is  a  series  of  essays  on  society,  law,  books,  amusements, 
philanthropy,  and  religion,  —  most  of  them  prose  satires  on  popular 
fashions,  delusions,  fallacies,  and  follies.  Without  keen  wit,  they 
abound  in  genial  humor,  and  still  more  in  sober  common  sense, — 
sense  we  should  say,  were  not  many  of  the  topics  those  on  which  the 
common  sense  is  non-sense.  The  author's  castigations  are  inflicted 
not  in  the  spirit  of  determined  fault-finding,  nor  in  that  of  cynical  mis- 
anthropy ;  but  what  we  most  of  all  like  in  the  book  is  the  tone  of 
healthy  and  kindly  feeling  which  pervades  it  Its  ''  hits  "  are  at  fair 
marks,  and  its  '^  hints  "  are  such  as  it  would  be  well  for  society  to  take. 
It  must  do  good,  if  the  conventionalisms  at  which  it  aims  are  not  too 
deeply  seated  to  be  displaced. 
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27.  —  Dr.  Oldham  at   Greystones^  and  his  Talk  there.    New  Yo A  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1860.     12ino.    pp.  342. 

This  book  is  often  amusing,  almost  always  wise,  sometimes  tedious. 
Its  motto,  De  omniJms  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis,  is  hardlj  too  broad 
for  its  scope,  which  embraces  cosmogony  and  the  vices  of  New  York, 
architecture  and  housewifery,  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  theology 
and  the  woman's  rights  controversy,  and  passes  at  a  leap  from  maxima 
to  minima,  and  from  minima  to  maxima.  The  Doctor,  whose  talk  fills 
the  greater  part  of  the  volume,  is  as  garrulous  and  whimsical  as  he  is 
sensible  and  kind ;  and  though,  were  he  an  actual  doctor,  we  would 
gladly  accept  the  bran  of  his  discourse  for  the  large  percentage  of 
fine  fiour  mixed  with  it,  should  he  be  again  presented  to  the  public,  his 
readers  will  not,  we  think,  be  any  the  less  grateful  to  his  editor  for 
using  the  sieve. 


28.  —  Sir  Rohan^s  Ghost.     A  Romance,     Boston  :  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co. 
1860.     12mo.    pp.  352. 

Seldom  has  a  first  book  by  a  young  writer  been  so  full  of  promise 
as  this.  Its  very  faults  are  those  flowing  from  an  exuberance  of  rich 
fancy  and  fervid  imagination.  The  story  is  subsidiary  io  its  high  moral 
significance,  and  is  rather  brought  out  by  the  workings  of  its  prime 
hero's  horror-stricken  conscience,  than  unfolded  by  direct  narration. 
It  is  a  story  of  early  guilt,  followed  by  the  haunting  of  weird  and  fear- 
ful shapes  projected  upon  the  outward  world  from  the  remorseful 
consciousness  within,  made  visible,  tangible,  and  audible  by  the  Neme- 
sis that  unrelentingly  pursues  inexpiable  crime,  and  at  times  so  per- 
vading the  surrcrtinding  atmosphere  as  to  intrude  upon  other  life-spheres 
than  the  one  which  they  persistently  people  with  their  phantasms. 
But  the  power  of  the  work  resides  not  wholly  or  chiefly  in  this  bold 
conception  so  vividly  embodied.  It  has  other  features,  as  gently  yet  as 
forcefully  attractive  as  this  is  terribly  fascinating.  Descriptive  litera- 
ture, in  various  departments  both  of  nature  and  art,  is  greatly  enriched 
by  many  of  these  pages ;  and  in  the  numerous  descriptive  passages 
we  hardly  know  which  most  to  admire,  the  minuteness  and  verisimili- 
tude of  the  details,  or  the  warmth  of  imaginative  genius  which  fuses 
them  into  a  scries  of  brilliant  prose-poems  that  claim,  yet  scarce  need, 
rhythm  to  make  them  prose  no  longer.  We  express  our  first  and  un- 
moved opinion  with  regard  to  the  work ;  —  others  may  differ  with  us  as  to 
what  has  already  been  achieved  ;  but  there  can  be  —  we  beUeve  there 
is  —  only  a  unanimous  judgment  as  to  the  author's  wonderful  power. 
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and  as  to  the  prestige  of  future  fame  afforded  by  these  first-fruits,  in 
which  large  knowledge,  cultivated  taste,  and  high  creative  genius  are 
equally  and  signally  manifest. 


29.  —  AU  the  Children's  Library.  Faith  and  Patience.  A  Story,  and 
Something  More,  for  Boys.  Boston :  Walker,  Wise,  &  Co.  1860. 
16mo.  *  pp.  211. 

The  other  books  in  this  series  we  have  not  read ;  but  if  they  resem- 
ble this,  we  earnestly  hope  that  they  may  become  ^  all  the  children's 
library.''  For  lessons  of  truth,  honesty,  generosity,  courtesy,  and  all  of 
manliness  (not  more)  that  should  be  found  in  the  ingenuous  boy,  — 
and  these  lessons  not  in  a  didactic  form,  but  insinuated  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  a  graceful  and  charming  story,  —  we  have  seldom  seen 
"  Faith  and  Patience "  paralleled,  never  surpassed,  in  juvenile  litera- 
ture. Its  morality  is  that  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  it  is 
redolent  throughout  of  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Teacher. 


30.  — Fragrant  Flowers,  and  other  Poems.  By  Daniel  A.  Drown, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Boston:  Walker,  Wise,  &  Co.  1860.  16mo. 
pp.  236. 

The  author  of  these  poems  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College, 
a  fine  scholar,  and  a  youth  of  high  promise.  On  the  threshold  of  active 
life,  he  was  seized  with  a  disease,  which,  first  affecting  the  optic  nerves, 
passed  thence  into  the  entire  nervous  system,  and  has  confined  him  for 
nearly  fifteen  years  to  a  room  from  which  every  ray  of  light  is  carefully 
excluded,  and  for  most  of  the  time  to  a  bed  of  acute  and  unmitigated 
suffering.  We  know  not  a  case  in  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  such  an 
amount  of  privation  and  pain  has  been  endured.  And  it  has  been 
borne  with  a  Christian  fortitude  that  has  not  once  yielded  to  murmur- 
ing or  despondency.  The  resources  which  at  first  sufficed  for  his  needs 
have  been  exhausted  in  vain  attempts  to  gain  relief,  and  in  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  3uch  an  illness,  and  he  is  now  dependent  on  the  not 
reluctant  kindness  of  friends  who  know  his  merits  and  his  necessities. 
The  poems  contained  in  this  volume  were  dictated  to  others,  or  written 
by  his  own  hand  in  utter  darkness,  to  beguile  the  weariness  of  chronic 
torture,  and  with  no  ulterior  purpose.  They  are  now  published  with 
the  hope  that  the  proceeds  of  the  volume  will  contribute  lo  his  subsist- 
ence and  comfort    Without  the  perfect  finish  which  they  would  have 
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had  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  they  have  a  high  poetic  merit 
of  their  own ;  and  while  many  of  them  could  not  but  be  pensive,  many 
are  cheerful,  sparkling,  and  even  jubilant.  A  large  proportion  of  them 
are  on  religious  themes,  and  express,  not  weariness  of  life,  nor  yet  a 
mere  passive  contentment  under  its  burdens,  but  the  aspirations  of  a 
soul  which  has  already  found  its  home  where  there  is  no  pain  or  sick- 
ness or  sorrow.  We  trust  that  a  volume  of  so  much  merit,  prepared 
under  circumstances  that  claim  so  tender  sympathy,  will  pass  into 
many  hands ;  and  those  who  purchase  the  book,  that  they  may  render 
an  office  of  Christian  kindness  to  the  author,  may  be  assured  that  his 
pure  and  chastened  thought,  and  his  breathings  of  the  better  land  of 
his  longing  hope,  will  prove  to  them  a  far  richer  gifl  than  they  bestow. 
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Insane,  presented  to  the  Corporation  at  their  Annual  Meeting,  January  25, 

1860.  Providence.    1860. 

Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Lynn,  for  the  Year 
ending  December  31, 1859.    Lynn.   1860. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
held  in  Worcester,  October  21, 1859.    Boston.     1859. 

Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Company  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Januar}',  1860.    Philadelphia.     1860.  . 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union,  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  and  Art    January  1,  1860.    New  York.     1860. 

Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Western  Rsulroad  Cor- 
poration, to  the  Stockholders,  January,  1860.     Springfield.     1860. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Free  Public  library.  Pre- 
sented to  the  City  Council,  December  31,  1859.    New  Bedford.     1860. 
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Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  showing  the  Progress  of 
the  Survey  during  the  Year  1858.  Washington.  1859.  4to.  pp.  464. 
Sketches  and  Diagrams,  40. 

Abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Congress,  from  1789  to  1856.  From  Gales 
and  Seaton's  Annals  of  Congress ;  frx)m  their  Register  of  Debates ;  and  from 
the  OfEcial  Imported  Debates,  by  John  C.  Rives.  By  the  Author  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  View.  Vols.  XI.,  XII.,  and  XIII.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     1859,  1860.     8vo.  pp.  782,  807,  806. 

The  New  American  Cyclopaedia :  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  General  Knowl- 
edge. Edited  by  George  Kpley  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  Vol.  VIII.  Fugger 
—  Haynau.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1859.    8vo.  pp.  788. 

The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  translated  out 
of  the  Original  Tongues,  and  with  the  former  Translations  diligently  compared 
and  revised.  In  which  all  the  Proper  Names  are  pronounced,  and  a  copious 
and  original  Selection  of  References  and  numerous  Marginal  Notes  are  given : 
together  with  Introductions  to  each  Book,  and  numerous  Tables  and  Maps. 
New  York:   Carlton  and  Porter.     1860.     8vo.   pp.1017. 

Essays  Critical  and  Miscellaneous.  By  T.  Babington  Macaulay.  New 
and  Revised  Edition.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1860.  8vo.  pp.  744. 

A  History  of  Georgia,  from  its  first  Discovery  by  Europeans  to  the  Adop- 
tion of  the  Present  Constitution  in  MDCCXCVUL  By  Rev.  William  Bacon 
Stevens,  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres,  History,  etc  in 
the  University  of  Georgia,  Athens.  In  two  vols.  YoL  H.  Philadelphia :  E. 
H.  Butler  &  Co.     1859.     8vo.    pp.  524. 

"  Mr.  Lee's  Plan,  —  March  29,1777."  The  Treason  of  Charles  Lee,  Major- 
Gencral,  Second  in  Command  in  the  American  Army  of  the  Revolution.  By 
GeoTge  H.  Moore,  Librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Read  be- 
fore the  Society,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  June  22, 1858.  New  York  :  Charies 
Scribner.     1860.     8vo.   pp.  115. 

A  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  In  Three  Parts.  By  VTilliam 
Paley,  M.  A.,  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle.  With  Annotations  by  Richard  Whate- 
ly,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  New  York:  James  Miller.  1860.  8vo. 
pp.  407. 

Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  together  with  the 
Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Boston.  1857. 
8vo.    pp.  292,  Ixxxix. 

Twenty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  together  with  the 
Twenty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Boston.  1858. 
8vo.    pp.  252,  Ixxxvi. 

Twenty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  together  with 
the  Twenty* Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Boston. 
1859.     8vo.    pp.  250,  Ixxxix. 

Twentj'-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  together  with  the 
Twenty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  Boston.  1860. 
pp.  278,  xci. 

The  Path  which  led  a  Protestant  Lawyer  to  the  Catholic  Church.  By  Peter 
H-  Burnett    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1860.     8vo.  pp.  741. 
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Humanics.  By  T.  Wharton  Collins,  Esq.,  Professor  of  "  Political  Philoso- 
phy," University  of  Louisiana,  Ex-Presiding  Judge  City  Court  of  New  Orleans, 
etc.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1860.    8vo.  pp.  358. 

The  Still  Hour ;  or,  Communion  with  God.  By  Austin  Phelps,  Professor 
in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln.  1860. 
16mo.  pp.  136. 

The  Union  of  Churches  in  the  Spirit  of  Charity ;  with  its  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation and  Trust,  and  the  Ritual  of  the  Christian  Liturgy  accepted  under  the 
Sanction  of  many  of  the  Distinguished  Clergy  and  Laity  of  New  England. 
Incorporated  October  1, 1858.    Boston.     1860.    8to.  pp.  25. 

**  Truth  is  Stranger  than  Fiction."  Biography  of  Is&ac  W.  Ambler,  by 
William  P.  Freeman.  Second  Edition.  Biddeford :  Horton  Brothers.  1860. 
24mo.   pp.  240. 

Bible  Stories  in  Bible  Language.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1860. 
12mo.   pp.  197. 

Discourses  by  William  Anderson,  LL.  D.  Second  Series.  Glasgow:  Peter 
Bertram.     1859.     16mo.  pp.  800. 

An  Appeal  to  the  People  m  Behalf  of  their  Rights  as  Authorized  Interpret- 
ers of  the  Bible.  By  Catharine  E.  Beecher,  Author  of  '*  Common  Sense  ap- 
plied to  Religion,"  "  Domestic  Economy,"  "  Domestic  Receipt  Book,"  "  Letters 
to  the  People  on  Health  and  Happiness,"  ^*  Physiology  and  Calisthenics,"  etc., 
etc.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.     1860.     12mo.  pp.  380. 

Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Course  of  Nature.  Edited,  with  an  Analysis,  by  J.  T.  Champlin, 
D.  D.,  President  of  Waterville  College.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  1860. 
12mo.   pp.  278. 

Answer  to  Hugh  Miller  and  Theoretic  Geologists.  By  Thomas  A.  Davies, 
Author  of  **  Cosmogony  or  Mysteries  of  Creation,  being  an  Analysis  of  the 
Natural  Facts  stated  in  the  Hebraic  Account  of  Creation,  supported  by  the 
Development  of  existing  Acts  of  God  toward  Matter."  New  York :  Rudd 
and  Carlton.     1860.     12mo.  pp.  302. 

The  Gospel  in  Burmah ;  the  Story  of  its  Introduction  and  Marvellous  Pro- 
gress among  the  Burmese  and  Karens.  By  Mrs.  Macleod  Wylie.  New 
York:  Sheldon  &  Co.     1860.     12mo.  pp.332. 

Christ  in  History.  By  Robert  TurnbuU,  D.  D.,  Author  of"  Genius  of  Scot- 
land," "  Pulpit  Orators  of  France  and  Switzerland,"  **  Life  Pictures  from  a 
Pastor's  Note-Book,"  etc.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Boston :  Gould  and 
Lincoln.     1860.     12mo.   pp.  540. 

Sermons  on  St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians:  delivered  at  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton.  By  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  M.  A.,  the  Incumbent 
Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1860.     12mo.  pp.  425. 

Poems.  By  Sydney  Dobell.  Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.  1860.  (Blue 
and  Gold.)     16mo.  pp.  544.  * 

Poems  of  Two  Friends.  Columbus:  Follett,  Foster,  &  Co.  1860.  16mo. 
pp.  132. 

Wolfe  of  the  Knoll,  and  other  Poems.  By  Mrs.  Greorge  P.  Marsh.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner.    1860.     12mo.  pp.327. 
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Poems.  By  Henry  Tlmrod.  Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.  1860.  16mo. 
pp.  ISO. 

Lionel  Lincoln ;  or,  The  Leaguer  of  Boston.  By  J.  Fenimore  Cooper.  Il- 
lustrated from  Drawings  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley.  New  Yorik :  W.  A.  Town- 
send  &  Co.     1859.     12mo.   pp.  464. 

The  Water-Witch ;  or,  The  Skimmer  of  the  Seas.  A  Tale.  By  J.  Feni- 
more Cooper.  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley.  New  York : 
W.  A.  Townsend  &  Co.     1860.    12mo.  pp.  462. 

Homeward  Bound ;  or,  The  Chase.  A  Tale  of  the  Sea.  By  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper.  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley.  New  Yoik :  W.  A. 
Townsend  &  Co.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  582. 

Twenty  Years  Ago,  and  Now.  By  T.  S.  Arthur.  Philadelphia :  G.  G. 
Evans.     1860.     16mo.   pp.  807. 

Edith  Yaughan's  Victory ;  or.  How  to  Conquer.  By  Helen  Wall  Fierson, 
Author  of"  Sophie  Ej-antz."  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1860.  16mo. 
pp.  289. 

Mary  Staunton ;  or.  The  Pupils  of  Marvel  Hall.  By  the  Anthor  of "  Por- 
tnuts  of  my  Married  Friends."  Second  Edition.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     1860.     12mo.  pp.  898. 

Life  in  Spain:  Fast  and  Present  By  Walter  Thombnry.  Author  of 
"  Every  Man  his  own  Trumpeter,"  "  Art  and  Nature,"  "  Songs  of  the  Cavaliers 
and  Roundheads,"  ete.  With  Blnstrations.  New  Yoik :  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.    1860.     12mo.  pp.  388. 

Apelles  and  his  Contemporaries.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  "  Ernest  Car- 
roll."   Boston:  T.  O.  H.  P.  Bumham.    1860.    16mo.  pp.  842. 

A  Popular  History  of  the  United  States  of  America :  from  the  Discovery  of 
the  American  Continent  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Mary  Howitt.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  Engravings.  In  two  vols.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1860.     12mo.   pp.  406,  387. 

The  Diary  of  a  Samaritan.  By  a  Member  of  the  Howard  Association 
of  New  Orleans.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  1860.  12mo.  pp. 
824. 

An  Ancient  Geography,  Classical  and  Sacred.  By  S.  Augustus  Mitehell, 
Author  of  a  Series  of  Geographical  Works.  An  entirely  new  Edition,  drawn 
from  the  best  Authorities,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Designed  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges.  Illustrated  with  Numerous  Engravings.  Philadelphia : 
E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.     12mo.  pp.  339. 

-^Eschylus  ex  Novissima  Recensione  Frederici  A.  Paley.  Accessit  Ver- 
borum  quse  precipue  notanda  sunt  et  Nominum  Index.  New  York :  Harper 
and  Brothers.     1860.     Small  12mo.     pp.  272. 

Quinti  Horatii  Flacci  Opera  Omnia  ex  Recensione  A.  J.  Macleane.  New 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers.     1860.     Small  12mo.   pp.211. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table ;  with  the  Story  of  Iris.  By  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Author  of  **  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table."  Boston : 
Ticknor  and  Fields.     1860.     12mo.   pp.  410. 

Biographical  Studies.  By  George  Washington  Greene.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam.     1860.     12mo.   pp.  233. 
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Introductory  Lessons  on  Mind.  By  the  Author  of"  Lessons  on  Reasoning," 
**  Lessons  on  Morals,"  etc.  Electrot^'pe  Edition.  Boston :  James  Munroe  & 
Co.     1859.     12mo.   pp.  240. 

Notes  on  Nursing :  What  it  is,  and  What  it  is  not  By  Florence  Nightin- 
gale.   New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1860.    12mo.  pp.140. 

An  Arctic  Boat  Journey,  in  the  Autumn  of  1854.  By  Isaac  I.  Hayes,  Sur- 
geon of  the  Second  Grinnell  Expedition.  Boston:  Brown,  Taggard,  and 
Chase.     1860.    12mo.  pp.  375. 

A  History  of  the  Cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn.  By  Jacob  Bigelow,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation.  Boston:  James  Munroe  &  Co.  1860.  16mo. 
pp.  268. 

Life  Without  and  Life  Within ;  or,  Beyiews,  Narratiyes,  Essays,  and  Poems, 
by  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  Author  of  "  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
*^  At  H(une  and  Abroad,"  "  Art,  Literature,  and  the  Drama,"  etc.  Edited  by 
her  Brother,  Arthur  B.  Fuller.  Boston:  Brown,  Taggard,  and  Chase. 
1859.     12mo.   pp.  424. 

Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  Life,  Vegetable  and  Animal ;  being  a  Compre- 
hensive Manual  of  Physiology,  viewed  in  Relation  to  the  Maintenance  of  Health. 
By  Robert  James  Mann,  M.  D.  Revised  and  Corrected.  New  York :  C.  S. 
Francis  &  Co.     1860.    24mo.  pp.  417. 

Morphy's  Games :  a  Selection  of  the  best  Games  played  by  the  Distin- 
guished Champion,  in  Europe  and  America.  With  Analytical  and  Critical 
Notes  by  J.  Lowenthal.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1860.  12mo. 
pp.  473. 

Great  Facts :  a  Popular  History  and  Description  of  the  most  remarkable  In- 
ventions during  the  present  Century.  By  Frederick  C.  Bakewell,  Author  of 
"  Philosophical  Conversations,"  "  Manual  of  Electricity,"  etc.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  Engravings.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1860.  12mo. 
pp.  307. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery :  or,  YeaivBook  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art 
for  1860.  Exhibiting  the  most  important  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Me- 
chanics, Useful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Geolog}', 
Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  Geography,  Antiquities,  etc.  To- 
gether with  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  Science  during  the  Year  1859;  a  List 
of  recent  Scientific  Publications ;  Obituaries  of  Eminent  Scientific  Men,  etc. 
Edited  by  David  A.  Wells,  A.M.,  Author  of  " Principles  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy," "  Principles  of  Chemistry,"  "  Science  of  Common  Things,"  etc.  Bos- 
ton: Gould  and  Lincoln.     1860.     12mo.  pp.480. 

High  School  Grammar;  or.  An  Exposition  of  the  Grammatical  Structure  of 
the  English  Language.  By  W.  S.  Barton,  A.  M,  Author  of  "  Easy  Lessons 
in  English  Grammar,"  "Intermediate  Grammar,"  "Practical  Exercises  in 
English  Composition,"  etc.,  etc.  Boston :  Gould  and  Lincoln.  1860.  12mo. 
pp.  873.  • 

A  Pronouncing  Spelling-Book  of  the  English  Language.  By  J.  E.  Worces- 
ter, LL.  D.    Boston  :  Hickling,  Swan,  and  Brewer.    1859.    12mo.    pp.  180. 

The  Crusades  and  the  Crusaders.    By  John  G.  Edgar,  Author  c£  "  Boy- 
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bood  of  Great  Men,''  «*  Wars  of  the  RoseB,**  etc    With  Eight  lUufltrationB,  by 
Julian  Portcb.    Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1860.     12nio.    pp.880. 

Martha's  Hooks  and  Eyes.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Ca  1860.  12ma 
pp.  129. 

History  of  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia.  By  Jacob  Abbott  With 
Engravings.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.     1860.    16ino.    pp.868. 

Stories  of  Rainbow  and  Lucky.  By  Jacob  Abbott  New  York :  Harper 
and  Brothers.     1860.     16mo.    pp.  201. 

Stories  from  Famous  Ballads.  For  Children.  By  Grace  Greenwood,  Author 
of  "  History  of  my  Pets,"  "  Recollections  of  my  Childhood,"  "  Merrie  lEng- 
land,"  **  Stories  and  Liegends,"  etc.,  etc.  With  Illustrations,  by  Billings.  Bos- 
ton:  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1860.    12mo.    pp.141. 

The  Boy  Tar ;  or,  A  Voyage  in  the  Dark.  By  Captain  Mayne  Reid",  Author 
of  "  The  Desert  Home,"  "  The  Young  Voyagers,"  "  The  Bush-Boys,"  etc 
With  Twelve  IllustrationB  by  Charles  S.  Eeene.  Boston :  Hcknor  and  Fields. 
1860.     12mo.    pp.  356. 

Home  Pastimes,  or  Tableaux  Vivants.  One  Hundred  Tableaux,  with  full 
Descriptions  of  Costumes,  Scenery,  Positions,  Lights,  Shades,  etc.  Deagned 
for  Public  Exhibitions  and  the  Home  Circle.  By  James  H.  Head.  Boston : 
J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  264. 

Nightcaps,  by  the  Author  of  ^  Aunt  Fanny's  Christmas  Stories."  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1860.    16mo.    pp.  171. 

Baby  Nightcaps.  By  the  Author  of  "  Nightcaps,"  '*  Life  among  the  Chil- 
dren," "  Aunt  Fanny's  Stories,"  etc.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1860. 
16mo.    pp.  140. 

Ernest  Bracebridge ;  or.  Schoolboy  Days.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  Bos- 
ton:  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1860.     12mo.    pp.344. 

Prince  Charlie,  the  Young  Chevalier.  By  Merideth  Johnes,  Author  of  the 
«  Boy's  Book  of  Modem  Travel,"  "  Children's  Bible  Picture-Book,"  etc. 
With  Eight  IllustratioDS  by  M.  S.  Morgan.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1860.     24mo.     pp.  831. 

Stories  of  Henry  and  Henrietta.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Abel  Du- 
fresne.  By  H.  B.  A.  With  Illustrations  from  Designs  by  Billings.  Boston : 
T.  O.  H.  P.  Bumham.     1860.     16mo.    pp.  194. 

Harry's  Summer  in  Ashcrofl.  With  Illustrations.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers.     1860.     16mo.    pp.  204. 

Home  Songs  for  Little  Darlings.  Boston  :  Mayhew  and  Baker.  1859. 
16mo.     pp.  208. 

Evenings  at  the  Microscope ;  or,  Researches  among  the  Minuter  Organs  and 
Forms  of  Animal  Life.  By  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  F.  R.  S.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  480. 

Life  of  Jesus.  A  Manual  for  Academic  Study.  By  Dr.  Carl  Ilase,  Profes- 
sor of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Improved  Editions,  by  James  Freeman  Clarke.  Bos- 
ton: Walker,  Wise,  &  Co.     1860.     12mo.    pp.  267. 

A  Historical  Discourse,  delivered  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  September  7, 
1859,  at  the  Bi-Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Settlement  of  the  Town.    By 
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Coit  Gilmou,  Librarian  of  Tale  College.  Second  Edition.  Boston, 
Svo.     pp.  128. 

A  Tried  Faith.  The  Power  of  Absolute  Virtue.  Two  Sennons  prwwhod 
in  the  Plrsl  Unitarian  Congregational  Church  in  New  Orleans,  by  Huv.  C.  B. 
Thomas.     Now  Orleans,     i860. 

The  Itetigious  Educator,  Jamci  P.  Walker,  Rpsiilpot  Editor.  Vol.  I. 
Vot-  I,  2.  January  and  February,  ISIiO.  Boston:  ^Volker,  Wis?,  &  Co. 
1 2010,    pp.  !4  each  No. 

Twenty-Fourth  Aouual  Catalogue  of  tie  Officers  and  Students  of  Anicnia 
Seminary.     J.inuary,  18G0.     New  York.     1860. 

A  Trip  to  Cuba.  By  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Boxlon  :  Htknor  and  Fields. 
1860.     121110.     pp,  251. 

American  Normal  Schools ;  their  Theory,  their  Workings,  and  their  Re- 
cmbodied  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Auier- 
Nonual  School  Asaociation,  held  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  August  19  and 
IMS.    New  York:  A,  S.  Barnes  and  Burr-     18G0.     lamo.     pp.  113, 

First  Scries.  Our  Bible  Chronologj,  Historic  and  Prophetic,  Critically  Ex- 
amined, and  Demonstralci),  and  Hamionieed  with  the  Chronology  of  Frofane 
Wrileni:  embracing  an  Examination  and  Refutation  of  the  Theories  of  Mod- 
em Egyptologists.  Accompanied  with  Ext«nnve  Chronological  antl  Genea- 
logical Tables,  from  the  Earliest  RMiords  to  the  Present  Time;  a  Map  of  the 
Ancients ;  a  Chart  of  the  Course  of  Empires;  and  Various  Pictorial  lUustra- 
tions.  On  a  Plan  entirely  new.  Designed  lor  the  Use  of  UniTer«ties,  Col- 
legesi,  Academies,  Bible  Classes,  Sabbath  Schools,  Fanultes,  etc.  By  the  Itev. 
B.  C.  Shimeall,  a  Member  of  the  Presbj-tery  of  New  York :  Author  of  an  Illu- 
minated Scriptural  Chart ;  A  Chart  of  Ecclesiastical  History ;  Dr.  Watls's 
Scripture  History,  Enlarged;  A  Treatise  on  Prayer;  End  of  Prelacy,  etc., 
etc.    New  York ;  A.  8.  Barnes  and  Burr.    18G0.    8vo.    pp.  234. 

National  Series.  —  No.  V.  The  National  Reader:  cont^niog  a  Treatise  on 
Elocution ;  Exercises  in  Reading  and  Declamation ;  with  Biographical  Sketch- 
es, and  Copious  Notes.  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Students  in  English  and  Amer- 
ican Liteiatnre.  By  Richard  G.  Parker,  A.  M.,  and  J.  Madison  Watson.  New 
York :  A  S.  Barnes  and  Burr.    1H60.    16ma    pp.600. 

Elements  of  Mechanics :  for  the  Use  of  Colleges,  Academics,  and  High 
^Schoob.  By  William  G.  Peck,  M.  A.,  ProrcMor  of  Mathematics,  Columbia 
k>illege.     New  York :  A.  S,  Barnes  and  Burr.     1859.     12mo.     pp.  338. 

Bible  History;  a  Text-Book  for  Scminariea,  Schools,  and  Families.  By 
Sarah  R.  Hanna,  (formerly  MLo  Foster,)  Principal  of  the  Female  Scminarj-, 
Washington,  Pa.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barncfland  Burr.    I860.    12mo.    pp,290. 

Isaac  T.  Hopper:  a  True  Life.  By  L.  Maria  Child.  Twelfth  Thousand. 
Boston  :  JcAia  P.  Jewett  fit  Co.     I860.     I2mo.     pp.  493. 

The  Guilt  of  Slavery  and  the  Crime  of  Slaveholdiog.demonrtraled  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.  By  Be».  George  B.  CheoTer,  D.  D.,  Panlor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Puritans,  Autter  of  "  Lectures  on  the  Hlgrim's  Progrea," 
"  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim,"  *•  Windings  of  the  River  of  the  WatiT  of  Life." 
"  Vmces  of  Nature,"  "  Powers  of  the  World  to  Come,"  "  God  against  Slav- 
ery," etc.     Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.     ISCO.     12mo.     pp.  412. 
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Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Japan  in  the  Years 
1857,  *58,  !59.  By  Laarence  Oliphant,  Esq.,  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Elgin, 
Author  of  the  "  Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,**  etc.  New  York :  Harper 
and  Brothers.     1860.    Svo.    pp.  645. 

The  Puritans :  or,  The  Church,  Court,  and  Parliament  of  England,  during 
the  Reigns  of  Edward  YL  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Samuel  Hopkins.  In 
three  volumes.    Vol.  IL    Boston :   Gould  and  Lincoln.    1860.    pp.  539. 

The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  Inductively  Investigated.  By  the  Rev.  James 
M'Cosh,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
fast, Author  of  "  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government  Physical  and 
Moral,"  and  Joint  Author  of  "  Typical  Fonns  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation." 
New  York :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.    1860.    Svo.    pp.  504. 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal,  Persius,  Sulpicia,  and  Lucilius,  literally  translated 
into  English  Prose,  with  Notes,  Chronological  Tables,  Arguments,  etc.  By  the 
Rev.  Lewis  Evans,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  To  which 
is  added  the  Metrical  Version  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  by  the  late  William 
Gifibrd,  Esq.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.    1860.     12mo.    pp.  512. 

Notes  of  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy.  By  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  Boston : 
Ticknor  and  Fields.     1860.    16mo.    pp.  820. 

History  of  the  Early  Church  from  the  First  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  ihe 
Council  of  Nicea.  For  the  Use  of  Young  Persons.  By  the  Author  of  ^*  Amy 
Herbert"    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Ca    1860.     12mo.    pp.  883. 

Casscll's  Illustrated  Family  Bible.  Part  L  New  York :  Cassell,  Petter, 
and  Galpin.    4to.    pp.  82. 
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Nottfis^metUan  KeDielo* 


Achardj  Am^d^  his  Lettres  ^lidUe^  re- 
viewed, 228  —  bis  description  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  French  troops  for  the  Ital- 
ian war,  226 — his  description  of  the  con- 
dition of  Voghera,  227. 

Addington,  Henry,  afterward  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  contempt  with  which  be  was 
regarded  by  the  great  English  states- 
men of  his  time,  86. 

Almost  a  Heroine,  a  Novel,  noticed,  258. 

Assyrian  EmpirCj  the,  article  on,  21  —  of- 
ten mentioned  m  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
22  —  recent  discoveries  in  Assyria,  28  — 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  26  —  importance 
of  the  light  thrown  by  them  on  Assyrian 
history,  26  —  antiquity  of  the  empire,  27 

—  power  of  the  sovereign,  28  —  conquest 
of  Samaria,  29  —  manufactures  and  me- 
chanical contrivances  of  the  Assyrians, 
80  —  their  commerce,  81  —  ma^incence 
of  their  kings,  ib.  —  description  of  an 
Assyrian  palace^  82  —  extent  of  the  em- 
pire, 84  —  invasion  of  Judsea  in  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  85  —  Isaiah^s  prophecy  of 
the  overthrow  of  Sennachenb,  87  —  ex- 
isting proofs  of  Assyrian  greatness,  88. 

Baker,  William  George,  a  Portraiture  of 
the  Life  and  Character  of,  noticed,  571. 

Bartol,  Cyrus  A.,  his  Word  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  Church,  noticed,  277. 

Basil  of  Ciesuva,  the  Letters  and  Times  of, 
article  on,  856  —  character  and  contents 
of  bis  letters,  857  —  their  importance  as 
materials  for  history,  858  —  their  easy 
and  conversational  style,  i6.  —  period  in 
which  they  were  written,  859 — want  of 
conveniences  at  that  time  for  the  convey- 
ance of  letters,  861  —  great  extent  of  bis 
correspondence,  862  —  variety  of  persons 
to  whom  his  letters  were  addressed,  868 

—  their  range  of  topics,  864  —  absence  of 
chronological  order  in  their  arrangement, 
865—  the  "Novus  Ordo"  of  the  Bene- 
dictine editors,  866  —  BasiPs  ancestry, 
867  —  his  education,  868  —  bis  account 
of  his  conversion,  869 — his  "secessus,** 
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870  —  his  description  of  the  place  of  his 
retirement,  871  — his  reasons  for  with 
drawing  from  the  world,  878  —  his  con- 
fession that  he  had  derived  no  great  ad- 
vantage from  it,  874  —  his  advice  to  a 
retired  magistrate,  875 — his  early  writ- 
ings, 876  — ^.his  letter  of  consolation  to 
the  Neo-Csesareans,  877  —  his  election  as 
bishop,  879  —  frec|uency  of  his  relfgious 
services,  880  —  his  defence  acainst  the 
charge  of  introducing  changes  m  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Church,  881  —  his  interest  in 
church  music,  882  —  his  letter  to  Helias 
in  reference  to  his  ecclesiastical  and  be- 
nevolent plans,  888  —  source  from  which 
.he  derived  the  means  of  carrying  them 
out,  885  —  death  of  his  mottier,  886  — 
his  letter  in  behalf  of  a  Christian  convert, 
887  —  his  letter  of  congratulation  to  the 
brother  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  888  —  his 
letters  of  consolation,  889  tt  sea.  —  his 
opinion  of  hydropathy,  898  —  cheerful- 
ness of  his  temper,  ib, — bis  death,  394. 
Bechford,  William,  article  on,  297  —  his 
ancestry,  298  —  his  fatber*8  speech  on 
presenting  the  remonstrance  or  the  city 
of  London  to  George  UI.,  299  —  his  birth, 
ib,  —  his  education,  800  —  interest  taken 
in  him  by  Lord  Chatham,  801  -^  publica- 
tion of  his  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Ex- 
traordinary  Painters^  ib,  —  his  residence 
at  Geneva,  802  — his  visit  to  Voltaire, 
803  —  his  visit  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
ib,  —  his  Travels  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  in  Ital^,  804  —  his  great  wealth,  806 

—  publication  of  Vathek,  806  —  its  plot, 
807  et  seq,  —  his  marriage,  812  —  his 
Travels  in  Spam  and  Portugal,  ib.  —  his 
visit  to  the  palace  of  Mafra,  818  —  to  the 
palace  of  the  Escorial,  814  —  and  to  the 
monasteries  of  Alcoba^a  and  Batalba,  ib, 

—  his  return  to  England,  816  —  he  builds 
the  Abbey  of  Fonthill,  816  —  description 
of  the  emfice,  817  —  its  cost,  818  —  his 
life  there,  ib,  — depreciation  of  his  prop- 
erty, 819  — be  sells  Fonthill,  820  — his 
death,  821  —  estimate  of  his  character,  ib. 
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BeUowSj  Henry  W.,  his  Rdstatements  of 
Christian  DoctrinOf  noticed^  669. 

Btjmejf,  Horace^  his  Inquiry  into  the  For- 
mation of  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, reviewed,  206  —  his  eminence  at 
the  bar  and  in  political  life,  207  —  desim 
of  his  essay,  212  —  his  expositicm  of  the 
relative  shares  of  Washingion  and  Ham- 

.  ilton  in  the  formation  of  the  Farewell 
Address,  216  —  his  Leaders  of  the  Old 
Bar  of  Philadelphia,  reviewed,  ib, — his 
sketch  of  WilUam  Lewis,  217  —  his  ani- 
madversion on  the  change  in  the  tenure 
of  judicial  offices,  210  —  quoted,  221. 

Blacktione,  Sir  William,  his  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  England,  noticed,  660. 

Bowmi,  Joseph,  his  rllneveh  and  its  Pala- 
ces, reviewed,  21. 

Brooks,  Charles  T.,  his  Simplicity  of  Christ's 
Teachings,  noticed,  286. 

Burgon,  John  W.,  his  Memoir  of  Patrick 
Fraser  Tytler,  noticed.  267. 

Burke,  Sir  Bernard,  his  Vicissitudes  of 
Fanailies,  and  other  Essays,  noticed,  270. 

Burton,  Robert,  his  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, noticea,  288. 

BtUimann,  Alexander,  his  Grammatik  da 
NetiUttamerUUchen  Spradigdirauclu,  no- 
ticed, 646. 

Cahert,  James,  see  WUUamg, 

Canning,  George,  article  on,  76  —  his  birth 
and  parentage,  78  —  goes  to  school  at 
Eton,  ib,  —  is  entered  of  Christ  Church 
Colle^,  Oxford,  79  —  his  early  political 

Erinciples,  ib.  —  enters  Parliament,  80  — 
is  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
ib.  —  Mr.  Pitt's  iafluence  over  him,  81  — 
is  appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  82  —  suggests  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Anti-Jacobiu,  88  —  his  con- 
tributions to  it,  ib.  —  supports  the  Union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  86  —  his 
marriage,  ib.  —  opposes  the  Addington 
ministry,  87  —  supports  Colonel  Patten's 
motion  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
ministers,  and  votes  against  Mr.  Pitt,  89 
—  defends  Lord  Melville  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  90  —  condemns  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  EUenborough  as  a  Cabinet 
minister,  91  —  is  made  Foreign  Secretary 
in  the  Portland  ministry,  98  —  his  unpop- 
ularity on  account  of  a  supposed  sacnfice 
of  the  Catholic  Question,  a6.  —  endeavors 
to  procure  a  change  in  the  office  of  Sec- 
retarv  at  War,  94  —  his  duel  with  Lord 
Castfereagh  and  subsequent  resignation, 
96  —  is  a  contributor  to  the  Quarterly 
Review,  96,  note  —  defends  the  propriety 
of  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  97  — 
opposes  Mr.  Perceval's  Re^ncy  Resolu- 
tions, ib.  —  supports  the  principles  of  the 
Bullion  Report,  98  —  declines  to  form  part 
of  an  administration  constructed  on  the 
basis  of  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims, 
ib.  —  is  chosen  one  of  the  members  for 
Liverpool,  99  —  is  appointed  Ambassador 
to  Lisbon,  100 — joins  the  ministry  as 


President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  ib.  — 
assents  to  a  Cabinet  Minute  dissnadin|; 
George  IV.  from  seeking  to  obtain  a  di- 
vorce, 108  —  tenders  his  resi^atlon  and 
goes  to  Paris,  104  —  resigns  his  office  oa 
account  of  his  disapproval  of  the  measures 
against  the  Princess  of  Wales,  106^  death 
of  his  son,  106  —  accepts  the  appointment 
of  Governor-General  of  India,  107  —  is 
made  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, ib.  —  effects  a  change  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  England,  108 — recognizes  the 
independence  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Mexico, 
and  Columbia,  109 — his  altercation  with 
Brougham,  110  —  his  opinion  of  Metter- 
nich,  111  — he  supports  Unsklsson's  com- 
mercial policy,  112  —  his  two  speeches 
on  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  118  —  he  is 
appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  116 

—  IS  supported  by  most  of  the  Whigs,  and 
opposed  D^  the  late  ministers,  116  —  at- 
tack on  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Earl  Grey,  117— his  death,  118  — char- 
acter of  his  oratory,  119  —  vigor  of  his 
imagination,  120  —  his  wit,  121  —  his 
power  of  expression,  122  —  nature  and 
extent  of  his  influence,  ib.  —  his  opposi- 
tion to  Parliamentary  Reform  and  the 
relief  of  the  Dissenters,  128  —  his  personal 
character,  124. 

Came,  le  Comte  Louis  de,  his  Monarchie 
Fran^ite,  reviewed,  618  —  its  Uiorough- 
ness  and  abilitjr,  619 — cited  in  reference 
to  the  centralizing  policy  of  Louis  XIV., 
ib. 

Chambers,  W.  and  B.,  their  Encyclopaedia, 
noticed,  279. 

China  Question,  the,  article  on,  126  —  ex- 
asperating nature  of  the  attack  on  the 
French  and  English  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho,  ib.  —  feeling  in  England  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  126  —  Ju)rd  Pumerston's  pol- 
icy assailed  in  1867  by  those  who  are  now 
associated  with  him  in  office,  127  —  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Elgin  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  China,  128  —  and  of 
Baron  Gros  as  Plenipotentiary  of  France, 
129  —  the  United  States  invited  to  co- 
operate with  the  allies,  180  —  the  British 
troops  destined  to  act  in  China  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  the  Indian  Mu- 
tiny, 132  —  Lord  Elgin  applies  to  the 
American  and  Frencn  Ministers  to  go 
with  him  to  the  Peiho,  188  —  he  pro- 
ceeds to  Calcutta  to  aid  the  Governor- 
General  in  suppressing  the  Mutiny,  184 

—  failure  of  tne  Russian  Minister  to 
reach  Peking,  186  —  Yeh's  memorial  to 
the  Emperor,  136  —  capture  of  Canton 
by  the  allies,  187  —  discovery  of  the  trea- 
ties of  1842  and  1844  in  Teh's  Yamun,  ib. 

—  imperial  decree  relative  to  the  revision 
of  the  treaties,  188  —  instructions  given  to 
Yeh,  189  —  embarrassment  of  the  allies 
in  regard  to  the  resumption  of  trade  at 
Canton.  140  —  the  irregularity  of  the 
blockade,  a  violation  of  public  law,  141 

—  preparations  for  renewing  the  negotift- 
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tions,  142  —  Lord  EleiD^s  despatch  on  the 
subject  of  the  Coone  trade,  148  —  bis 
description  of  Foochow,  144  ~  the  va- 
rioas  embassies  proceed  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Peiho,  146  —  distrust  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  Russians  by  the  allies,  146  — 
the  ^mperor  Hien  Fung's  conversation 
with  an  er-jud^  of  Canton,  147  —  refu- 
sal of  the  Russian  Minister  to  co-operate 
with  the  allies  in  the  use  of  force  against 
the  Chinese,  148  —  new  instructions  sent 
to  Lord  Elgin  after  the  change  of  Ministry 
in  England,  160 '—  he  is  directed  to  place 
Canton  under  martial  law,  161  —  arrival 
of  Chinese  agents  to  treat  with  tbe  pleni- 
potentiaries, ib.  —  memorial  of  Hu-nai- 
chau  in  1854,  recommending  a  relaxation 
of  the  restrictions  on  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  162  —  his  degradation,  168  — 
Chinese  account  of  the  interview  with 
Mr.  Medhurst  and  Mr.  Parker  at  Taku  in 
1864,  164  —  capture  of  the  forts  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Peiho  in  1868,  166  —  con- 
trasted with  the  defeat  of  the  allies  in 
1869,  166  ~  the  allies  proceed  up  the 
river  to  Tientsin,  167  —  appointment  of 
ministers  by  the  Chinese  to  treat  with 
the  embassies,  168  —  signature  of  the 
treaties  with  the  Russians  and  the  Amer- 
icans, 160  —  arrival  of  Keying,  161  —  his 
intercepted  letter  from  Canton  written  in 
1844,  162  —  interview  between  Mr.  Lay, 
the  English  interpreter,  and  the  Chinese 
Secretary  of  Legation^  164  —  Mr.  Lay's 
interview  with  Kweiliang,  165  —  he 
threatens  the  Chinese,  166  —  they  write 
a  submissive  letter,  167  —  signature  of 
the  British  treaty,  169  —  strictures  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  obtained,  170  — 
coercive  measures  adopted  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 171  —  Lord  Elgin's  declarations  on 
this  subject,  172  —  letter  from  the  Chi- 
nese Ministers  objecting  to  the  perma- 
nent residence  of  an  ambassador  at 
Peking,  178  —  Lord  Elgin's  reply,  176  — 
his  letter  to  Lord  Malmesbury  on  the 
subject,  ib.  —  Lord  John  Russell's  de- 
spatch in  reference  to  the  defeat  of  the 
allies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  in  1869, 
179  —  an  offer  of  mediation  by  the  United 
States  required  by  the  treaty  of  Tientsin, 
180. 

Cbkty  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  his  life  and  char- 
actor  sketched  in  Stevens's  History  of 
Methodism,  202  et  ieq, 

OolwtJl,  Stephen,  his  treatise  on  The  Ways 
and  Means  or  Payment,  reviewed,  822 

—  his  views  in  regard  to  the  importance 
of  a  money  of  account,  826  —  strictures 
on  his  assertion  that  the  precious  metals 
are  not  a  measure  nor  a  standard  of 
value,  828  —  his  exposition  of  the  credit 
system,  889  —  his  remarks  on  the  panic 
of  1867,  cited,  840. 

OomfMTce  and  Currency  of  the  United 
States,  the,  article  on,  89 — rapid  growth 
of  commercial  intercourse  in  our  time,  41 

—  importance  of  this  fact  to  Americana, 


42  —  favorable  position  of  the  United 
States  for  carrying  on  maritime  enter- 
prises, 48  —  defects  in  our  commercial 
system,  46 — origin  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  46 — the  currency  question,  47 

—  efiect  of  the  issue  of  paper  money  on 
the  currency,  48  —  on  prices,  49  —  modi- 
fications of  our  financial  system  recom- 
mended by  a  committee  of  merchants,  60 

—  power  of  the  general  government  over 
the  currency,  62  —  beneficial  effect  of 
the  Clearing-House  system,  68  —  the 
bank  suspension  of  1867,  ib, — what  con- 
stitutes tne  measure  of  price,  66  —  prob- 
able amount  of  bankruptcies  in  1867,  66. 

Cooke,  George  Wingrove,  his  work  on  Chi- 
na, reviewed,  126. 

Cyclopmdic^  the  New  American,  noticed, 
279. 

VaU,  Caroline  H.,  her  ^  Woman's  Right  to 
Labor,"  noticed,  287  —  reviewed,  638. 

Darwin,  Charles,  On  the  Origin  of  Species, 
reviewed,  474  —  denies  the  doctrine  of 
the  permanence  of  type,  ib,  —  repudiates 
the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  476  —  seeks 
to  establish  metaphysical  conclusions  on 
physical  evidence,  476  —  his  reputation 
as  a  naturalist,  477  —  outline  of  his  the- 
ory, ib.  —  his  belief  that  all  the  breeds  of 
pigeons  are  derived  from  a  single  stock, 
478  — objected  to.  479 —  his  theory  of 
natural  selection,  ib.  —  his  illustration  of 
the  process  by  which  Nature  develops 
new  varieties,  species,  and  ^nera,  481  — 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  theory,  488 

—  his  geological  speculations,  484  —  im- 
portant part  which  they  play  in  his  theory, 
486  —  insufficiency  or  the  evidence  col- 
lected by  him  to  prove  his  theory.  486  — 
it  can  be  answered  only  by  nietapnysical 
arguments,  since  it  is  wholly  metaphys- 
ical in  its  character,  487  —  magnitude  of 
the  objection,  that  geological  research 
has  discovered  few  of  the  intermediate 
forms  between  the  living  and  extinct  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  488  —  his-  argu- 
ments in  regard  to  instinct,  489  —  con- 
founds the  variability  of  instinct  with 
what  may  be  called  its  pliability,  ib,  — 
fails  to  prove  the  alleged  variability,  490 

—  his  attempted  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  exact  mathematical  con- 
struction of  the  cells  of  bees,  494  — 
universality  of  application,  a  character- 
istic of  his  theory,  496  —  objections  to 
his  theory  of  the  variability  of  instinct, 
497  —  his  theory  of  the  commencement 
of  vision,  examined,  499  —  and  of  the 
variability  of  species,  600  —  he  is  bound 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  human 
species,  601  —  weight  of  the  objections  to 
his  theory  as  applied  to  man,  602  — 
marked  peculiantieR  of  intellect  seldom 
transmitted  by  inheritance,  608  —  his 
theory  is  unfavorable  to  the  doctrine  that 
the  Deity  acta  only  through  secondary 
causes,  M6. 
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D'HauttonvUU^  le  Cknnte,  his  LtUrt  aux 
OmttiU  GenerauXf  nviewed,  228. 

J)e  Quinceyt  Thomas,  his  Logic  of  Political 
Economy,  and  other  Essays,  noticed,  272. 

DisraeM,  Isaac,  article  on,  626  —  his  birth 
and  edacation,  ib,  —  his  distaste  for  mer- 
cantile parsaits,  627  —  his  first  printed 
production,  ib.  —  his  letters  to  Dr.  Vi- 
cesimos  Knox,  628  —  he  pablishes  a  poet- 
ical epistle  On  the  Abuse  of  Satire,  629 

—  ana  A  Defence  of  Poetry,  ib.  —  his 
Cariosities  of  Literature,  680  —  his  con- 
troversy with  Mr.  Bolton  Comej,  ib.  — 
other  works  pablished  by  him,  681  —  his 
marriage,  ib.  —  his  Qaarrels  of  Authors, 
chsuncterized)  682  —  and  his  Inquiry  into 
the  Character  of  James  I..  t6.  —  nis  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Reien  or  Charles  I.,  688 

—  his  work  on  the  Genius  of  Judaism, 
commended,  684  —  he  publishes  the 
Amenities  of  Literature,  686  —  his  death, 
686  —  defects  in  his  early  education,  ib. 

—  want  of  breadth  and  comprehensive- 
ness in  his  writings,  637  —  his  style,  ib. 

—  his  personal  habits,  ib,  —  his  rank  in 
English  literature,  688. 

Divorce,  The  Law  ot  article  on,  414  — 
modem  opinions  and  usages  in  regard  to 
the  contract  of  marriage,  416  —  marriage 
among  the  Romans,  416  —  idea  of  mar- 
riage derived  from  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
ib.  —  theory  of  the  canon  law  in  re^ra 
to  it,  417  —  decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  418  —  chanjges  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  these  courts  effected  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  419  —  decline  of  their  au- 
thority in  England,  420 — ceremonies  in 
contracting  marriage,  421 — laws  in  Scot- 
land and  tneUnit^  States  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  422  —binding  effect  of  a 
promise  to  marry,  423  —  laws  relating  to 
second  marriages,  424  —  growing  ten- 
dency to  relax  the  strictness  of  the  mar- 
riage bonds,  425  —  recent  legislation  in 
England  on  tlie  subject,  426  et  seq.  — 
conservatism  of  the  English  statute,  428. 

Drown^  Daniel  A.,  his  Fragrant  Flowers  and 
other  Poems,  noticed,  577. 

Duiidonald^  Lord,  his  Narrative  of  Services 
in  the  Liberation  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Brazil 
from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Domina- 
tion, noticed,  266. 

Dicightf  Benjamin  W.,  his  Higher  Chrbtian 
Education,  noticed,  284. 

Edmonds^  Charles,  his  edition  of  the  Poetry 

of  the  Auti-Jacobin,  reviewed,  76. 
EUet^  Elizabeth  F.,  her  Women  Artists  in 

all  Ages  and  Countries,  noticed,  287. 
Ethtruiye,  J.  W.,  his  Life  of  the  Rev.  Adam 

Clarke,  noticed,  671. 
Everett^  Edward,  his  Orations  and  Speeches, 

noticed,  278. 

Faith  and  Patience,  a  Story,  noticed,  577. 

FaUoux^  le  Comte  de,  his  work  on  Mme. 
Swetchine^  ta  Vie  et  tes  CEuvreSj  reviewed, 
616  —the  conflict  in  France  between  the 


Gailicans  and  the  Ultramontanists,  616 — 
attempt  of  Mme.  Swetchine  to  bring  them 
together,  617  —  mterest  of  the  book,  618. 

FerpuMtonj  James,  his  Palaces  of  Nineveh 
and  Persepolis.  reviewed,  21.* 

Fitber,  Sidney  G.,  his  Law  of  the  Terri- 
tories, noticed,  674. 

Fhgg,  Edmund,  his  Report  on  thi  Com- 
mercial Relations  of  the  United  States, 
reviewed,  89. 

FoUen,  Eliza  Lee,  her  Home  Dramas  for 
Yoang  People,  noticed,  286. 

FuUer,  Richard,  his  Sermons,  noticed,  286. 

Gardner,  Daniel,  his  Institutes  of  Inter- 
national Law,  noticed,  668. 

Girardin.  St.  Marc,  his  8oitvemr$  if  mi 
JbumaUtUf  reviewed,  612 — his  confea- 
sion  of  iniostice  to  M.  de  Villdle,  618  — 
his  article  in  the  Journal  de*  DAaU 
a^nst  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.,  614. 

Guuot,  Guillanme,  his  Le$  Bomme$  du 
Jour,  reviewed,  228  —  his  sketch  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  286  et  seq, — 
and  of  Marshal  MacM&hon,  288. 

HamlUm,  Alexander,  his  connection  'vnth 
the  fonnation  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  208  —  is  asked  oy  Washington 
to  redress  a  certain  paper  prepared  by 
the  hitter,  212  —  makes  an  Abstract  of 
Points  to  form  an  Address.  218  —  rela- 
tion of  his  draft  to  the  published  Addr^s, 
214 —  his  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
Address,  216  —  his  argument  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Bill  to  incorporate 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  217. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  his  Marble  Faun, 
noticed,  667. 

BilL  Thomas,  his  Sermons,  noticed,  669. 

Ilodionj  George  H.,  his  Twelve  Years  of  a 
Soldier's  Life  in  India,  noticed,  271. 

Holland,  J,  G.,  his  Gold-Foil,  hanunered 
from  Popular  Proverbs,  noticed,  285. 

Homans,  J.  S.,  and  J.  S.  Uomans,  Jr.,  their 
Cyclopaedia  of  Commerce  and  Commer- 
cial Navigation,  reviewed,  89. 

Homans,  J.  S.,  Jr.,  his  Historical  and  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  the  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  reviewed,  39. 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  his  Puritans,  noticed, 
276. 

Hugo,  Victor,  his  Legende  des  Sikcles,  re- 
viewed, 607  —  its  character,  608  —  the 
Christian  knight  his  favorite  ideal,  ib. 
—  his  poem  entitled  La  Rose  de  r/n- 
fante,  609  ei  seq. 

nvaitingi4>n,  F.  D.,  his  Graham  Lectures, 
noticed,  283. 

Indian  Tribes,  the  Condition  and  Needs  of 
the,  article  on,  67  —  their  political  con- 
dition, ib.  — theur  number  and  other  sta- 
tistics, 68  —  the  Indian  character,  69  — 
causes  of  then:  degradation,  60 — their 
fondness  for  their  children,  61  —  their 
professions  of  poverty,  62  —  difficulty  in 
civilizing  them,  64  —legislative  measures 
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proposed  for  that  purpose,  66 — manner 
in  which  Indian  treaties  are  made,  66  — 
numerical  inadeqaacy  of  the  military 
forces  in  the  Inoian  country,  68 — im- 
portance of  increasing  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  military  posts  there,  69  — 
the  policy  of  making  permanent  reserva- 
tions for  the  Indums,  70  —  measures 
which  will  tend  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion, 71  —  effect  of  their  tribal  wars,  72 

—  efforts  to  educate  them,  78  —  powers 
granted  to  the  Indian  agents,  74  —  im- 
portance of  appointing  able  and  trust- 
worthy men  to  deal  wim  the  Indians,  75. 

/h^ersoM,  Jared,  sketch  of  his  life,  219. 
ItaUan  War,  Literature  of  the,  article  on, 

228  —  character  of  the  Fronch  historians 
of  the  war,  ib,  —  their  adaptation  to  the 
state  of  popular  feeling  in  France,  224  — 
indifference  of  the  French  soldiers  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  fought,  225  —  M. 
Achard's  description  of  the  departure  of 
the  French  troops,  226  —  his  description 
of  the  condition  of  Voghera,  227  —  per- 
version of  history  b^  recent  French  writ- 
ers, 228  —  untruthfulness  of  M.  Edmond 
Texier's  Chromque  de  la  Guerre  tfJuUie. 

229  —  insolent  tone  of  the  Zouaves  ana 
Turcos,  280 — their  belief  in  their  own 
superiority  to  other  troops,  281  —  pro- 
pensity of  the  French  to  boast^  282  — 
good  qualities  of  the  French  soldiers,  238 

—  M.  Guillaume  Guizot*s  sketch  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  285  ei  $eq,  — 
his  sketch  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  288 
ei  teq.  —  Count  d'Haussonville's  Lettre 
aux  ConseiU  Geniraux,  240  —  its  claim  to 
universal  circulation,  241. 

King,  Thomas  Starr,  his  White  Hills,  their 
Legends,  Landscape,  and  Poetry,  re- 
viewed, 248  —  his  familiarity  with  his 
subject,  250  —  his  description  of  a  scene 
among  the  White  Hills,  quoted^  256  etteq. 

KingsUtfy  Charles,  his  New  Miscellanies, 
noticed,  556. 

La  Borde,  M..  his  History  of  the  South 

Carolina  College,  noticecL  548. 
LafayeUe^  the    Marquis  ae,  Life   of,  for 

Children,  noticed,  564. 
Lamariine^  Alphonse  de,  his  EntreUens  tur 

TkierSf  noticed,  524  —  his  estimate  of 

Thiers^s  History  of  the  Consulate  and 

the  Empire,  cited,  525. 
Lenormandf  Mme.,  her  Souvetdn  de  Mme, 

Becamier,  noticed,  515. 
Iteviy  Leone,  his  Annals  of  British  Iiegisla- 

tion,  reviewed,  89. 
Lemsj  William,  sketch   of  his   life   and 

character,  216. 
Louinoy  Benson  J.,  his  Mount  Vernon  and 

its  Associations,  noticed,  281. 

M*  CUniock,  Captain  F.  L.,  his  Narrative  of 
the  Discovenr  of  the  i  ate  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  ana  his  Companions,  noticed, 
668. 


ifarsA,  George  P.,  his  Lectures  on  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  noticed,  578. 

Maiton,  Edward,  his  translation  of  Winer's 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Diction, 
'  noticed,  546. 

Money  and  Credit,  article  on,  822  —  want 
of  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject, ib.  —  need  of  an  entire  separation  of 
money  from  credit  in  any  theory  of  the 
currency,  828  —  need  of  a  generally  rec- 
ognized nomenclature  to  express  prices 
and  value,  824  —  idea  conveyed  m  the 
expression  money  of  account,  825  —  the 
use  of  sold  and  silver  as  money,  826 — 
need  or  a  universal  system  of  coinage, 
827  — the  precious  metals  considered  as 
a  measure  of  value,  828  —  and  as  a  stand- 
ard of  value,  829  —  money  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  880  et  sea,  —  an  inconverti- 
ble currency,  888  —  effects  of  the  bank 
suspension  in  England,  884  —  necessity 
of  a  basis  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  safety 
of  commercial  operations,  885  —  expe- 
dients made  use  of  in  the  credit  system, 
886  —  distinction  between  the  methods 
of  payment  used  in  retail  trade  and  those 
used  in  wholesale  trade,  887  —  the  cur- 
rency of  the  wholesale  trade,  888  —  ex- 
pedients of  the  credit  system,  889  —  dis- 
tinction of  functions  between  the  oper- 
ations of  purchase  and  those  of  payment, 
840  —  effects  of  the  present  system  of 
currency  on  a  commercial  crisis,  841  — 
bank  contractions  in  New  York  in  the 
panic  of  1857,'  842  —  remedy  for  these 
calamities,  848 —  effect  of  a  restriction  of 
bank  circulation  on  the  city  and  country 
banks,  ib,  —  foreign  exchanges,  844  —  the 
moral  lessons  to  be  drawn  irom  commei^ 
cial  revulsions,  845. 

Moore,  Thomas,  contemplates  writing  the 
Life  of  George  Canning,  77. 

Muhch,  Dinah  Maria,  her  Poems,  noticed, 
556. 

NeaL,  John,  his  True  Womanhood,  noticed, 
260. 

Ificholsy  L,  his  Hours  with  the  Evangelists, 
reviewed,  895  —  circumstances  under 
which  the  book  was  written,  ib,  —  its 
character,  896  —  is  founded  altogether 
upon  a  consideration  of  the  contents  of 
the  Gospels,  897  —  the  need  of  such  a 
work,  ib,  —  popular  errors  in  regard  to 
Christianity,  898  —  severity  of  its  requi- 
sitions, 899  —  considered  as  a  religion  of 
facts,  400 — and  as  an  a^^gate  of  doc- 
trines, 401 — dwipi  of  Dr.  Nichols's  ar- 
gument, 402  —  his  style,  408  —  cited  in 
regard  to  the  certainty  of  religious  facts, 
404  —  in  regard  to  the  need  oi  a  Bible  to 
strengthen  a  sense  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  piety  and  virtue,  406  —  and 
in  regard  to  the  communication  of  Chris- 
tianity in  an  historical  form,  407 — nar- 
rative shape  assumed  by  Christianity, 
408 — craving  of  the  human  mind  for  the 
tangible,  ib, — Dr.  Nichols's  discussioo  of 
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the  subject  of  miracles,  410  el  ieq.  — 
worth  of  the  book,  418. 

Oldham^  Dr.,  at  Greystones,  and  his  Talk 

there,  noticed,  676. 
Owen,  Robert  Dale,  his  Footfalls  on  the 

Boundary  of  another  World,  noticed,  649. 

Parkin^  John,  his  work  on  The  Cansation 
and  Prevention  of  Disease,  noticed,  288. 

Parmmtj  Theophilas,  his  Treatise  on  Mari- 
time Law,  noticed2664. 

PatUm^  J.  H.,  his  History  of  the  United 
States,  noticed,  282. 

PrescoU,  Harriet  £.,  her  Sir  Bohan*s  Ghost, 
noticed,  676. 

Ranuajfy  William,  his  Manual  of  Latin 
Prosody,  noticed,  268. 

BanoUnson,  Georse,  his  edition  of  Hero- 
dotus, reyiewed,  21 — his  Bampton  Lec- 
tures on  the  Historical  Evidences  of  the 
Truth  of  the  Scripture  Records,  noticed, 
668. 

Beade,  Charles,  his  Good  Fight  and  other 
Tales,  noticed,  260. 

jRenan^  Ernest,  his  EstaU  de  Morale  et  de 
Cnitgtte.  noticed,  268. 

Bivet,  WUliam  G..  his  History  of  the  Life 
and  Times  of  James  Madison,  noticed, 
277. 

JRonUeu,  Madame,  her  La  Femme  au  XIX* 
8i^U^  noticed,  261. 

Sawyer,  Frederic  W.,  his  Hits  at  American 
Whims  and  Hints  for  Home  Use,  noticed, 
676. 

8axe,  John  G.,  his  Money  King,  and  other 
Poems,  noticed,  278. 

Shartwoodj  George,  his  edition  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England,  noticed,  660. 

Sherman^  D.,  his  Sketches  of  New  England 
Divines,  noticed,  671. 

Simmonda,  P.  L.,  his  Dictionary  of  Trade- 
Products,  Commercial,  Manufacturing, 
and  Technical  Terms,  reviewed,  89. 

SimmSt  William  Gilmore,  his  Eustory  of 
South  Carolina,  noticed,  281. 

Smiles^  Samuel,  his  Self-Help,  noticed,  662. 

Sndlh,  Henry  B.,  his  History  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Chronological  Tables,  no- 
ticed, 670. 

Smucktr.  Samuel  M.,  his  History  of  the 
Four  Ueoi^,  noticed,  280. 

Spragucy  William  B.,  his  Annals  of  the 
American  Pulpit,  noticed^  274. 

StapUUm,  Augustus  Granville,  his  George 
Canning  and  his  Times,  reviewed,  76. 

Stevtnsj  Abel,  his  History  of  Methodism, 
reviewed.  181  —  its  great  merits,  202  — 
his  sketcn  of  Dr.  Coke,  quoted,  to. 

Strickland,  W.  P.,  his  Autobiography  of 
Dan  Young,  noticed,  671. 

Sword  and  Gown,  a  Novel,  noticed,  269. 

Tennent,  Sir  James  Emerson,  his  work  on 
Ceylon,  noticed,  678. 


Tennyum,  Alfred,  article  on,  1 — character- 
istics of  his  earlier  poems,  2  —  his  Palace 
of  Art,  8  —  fhigmentaiy  nature  of  many 
of  his  eariy  poems,  4— their  symbolism, 
6  —  The  Princess  considered  as  an  indi- 
cation of  his  growth,  6 — and  as  marking 
a  transition  period,  8 — his  In  Memoriam, 
the  representative  of  the  third  stage  in 
his  intellectual  and  moral  development, 
9  —  critically  examined,  11  —  its  expres- 
sion of  despair,  12  —  its  hopefulness,  18 

—  its  closing  portions,  14  —  Maud,  16  — 
The  Idyls  of  ue  King,  16  —  inequalities 
of  the  style,  17 — quoted,  18  —  hitellect- 
ual  character  of  hisjpoetiy,  20. 

Texier.  Edmond,  his  Cnrommte  de  la  Gnerre 
d'ltaUej  reviewed,  228— nis  nntmthAil- 
ness,  227. 

7%errsf,  R.,  his  edition  of  the  Speeches  of 
the  Bight  Hon.  George  Canning,  re- 
viewed, 76. 

THlghman^  Edward,  sketch  of  his  life,  218. 

Trottopei  Anthony,  his  West  Indies  and  the 
Spanish  Mahi,  noticed,  289. 

Dnited  States  Coast  Survey,  article  on,  429 

—  character  of  Mr.  F.  N.  Hassler,  the 
first  Superintendent,  481  —  subdivision 
of  the  work  into  sections,  ib,  —  adapta- 
tion of  this  mode  of  enlarging  the  work 
to  level  regions,  488  —  the  measurement 
of  base-hues,  484 — description  of  Mr. 
Hassler*s  apparatus  for  that  purpose,  486 

—  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  by  it, 
486  —  nature  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  Coast  Survey,  487  —  accommodation 
of  the  work  to  the  demands  of  commerce, 
438  —  operations  of  the  Survey  in  difler- 
ent  years,  489  —  results  already  accom- 

{>Iished,^  440  —  number  of  charts  pul>> 
ished,  ib. — cost  of  the  work,  441  —  oom- 
Eared  with  similar  works  abroad,  442  — 
ow  it  is  regarded  by  scientific  men,  448 

—  its  benefits  to  commerce,  444  —  ex- 
ploration of  the  Gulf  Stream,  446  —  its 
contributions  to  science,  446  —  its  accu- 
racy in  the  determination  of  latitude, 
446  —  the  American  method  of  determitt- 
in^  longitude,  447  —  Professor  Trow- 
bndge^s  observations  with  the  self-regis- 
tering tide-^uge,  449  ei  uq,  —  Professor 
Bailey's  microscopical  examination  of 
soundines  talcen  by  the  Survey.  462  — 
knowledge  of  marine  botany  thus  ac- 
quired, 468  —  method  used  in  electrotyp- 
ing  the  charts,  464  tt  seq.  —  improved 
methods  in  taking  photographic  copies  of 
the  drawings,  466  —  proposed  publication 
of  the  records  of  the  Survey,  467. 

Vauohanf  Robert,  his  Revolutions  in  Eng- 
lish History,  noticed,  668. 

VtUemainj  Abel  Fran^oiSi,  his  translation  of 
Pindar,  reviewed,  621  —  its  merits,  622 

—  his  praise  of  enthusiasm,  628. 

Walkerf  James  P.,  his  Book  of  RaphaeTs 
Madonnas,  noticed,  278. 
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WardeUj  Robert  B.,  his  Familiar  Forensic 
View  of  Man  and  Law,  noticed,  568. 

Warren^  Edward,  his  Life  of  John  Collins 
Warren,  reTiewed,  460 — character  of  the 
work,  478. 

Warren^  John  Collins,  the  Life  of,  article 
on,  460  —  his  parentage,  461  ~  his  medi- 
cal education,  462  —  his  appointment  to 
a  Professorship  at  Cambnage,  468 — he 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Anthology 
Club  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  464  —  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the- 
Cambridge  Medical  School  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  466  — 
his  interest  in  the  temperance  cause,  466 

—  his  religious  convictions,  467  —  his  tes- 
timony to  the  utility  of  the  weekly  Sab- 
bath, 468  — his  visits  to  Europe  in  1887 
and  1851,  469  —  his  death,  ib,  —  his  letter 
to  his  son  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
his  body  after  death,  470  —  purity  of  his 
motives  in  this  act,  471  — nis  work  oti 
the  Mastodon  Giganteus,  ib, — his  use  of 
anssthetic  agents,  472  —  his  writings, 
ib.  —  his  character,  478. 

WathingUm,  George,  the  formation  of  his 
Farewell  Address,  article  on.  206  — 
doubts  as  to  the  authorship  or  the  Ad- 
dress, 208  —  his  want  of  skill  in  literary 
composition,  209  —  in  1792,  requests 
Madison  to  prepare  an  Address^  211  — 
in  1796,  invites  the  assistance  of  Hamil- 
ton, 212  —  authorizes  Hamilton  to  make 
a  new  draft,  if  he  should  think  it  best, 
218  —  respective  shares  of  Washington 
and  Hamilton  in  the  formation  of  the 
Address,  215  —  Life  of  Washington  for 
Children,  noticed.  564. 

WelUngton^  the  Duke  of,  his  Civil  Corre- 
spondence and  Memoranda,  noticed,  560. 

Wedeyan  Methodism,  article  on,  181  — 
strength  of  Methodism  in  the  United 
States,  ib,  —  success  of  the  attempt  to 
support  religious  institutions  in  this 
country  bv  voluntary  contributions,  182 

—  effect  or  the  Restoration  on  the  religious 
condition  of  England,  183  —  the  general 
decline  of  mora^  and  manners  rebuked 
in  the  popular  literature  of  the  time,  184 

—  early  ufe  and  character  of  John  Wes- 
ley, 185  —  his  anxiety  as  to  his  spiritual 
condition,  186  —  his  account  of  ms  con- 
version, 187  —  his  doctrine  of  the  direct 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  189  — his  doctrine 
of  perfection,  190  —  objections  to  it  con- 
sidered, 191  —  the  Calvinistio  contro- 
versy, 192  —  Minute  of  the  Conference  of 
1770,  198  —  questions  at  issue  between 
the  parties,  194  —  present  condition  of 
Methodistio  theology,  195— discussions  on 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  196— Wes- 
ley *s  views  respecting  Church  organiza- 
tion and  government,  198  —  controversy 


on  the  question  whether  he  intended  to 
make  Dr.  Coke  a  bishop,  199  —  action  of 
the  Methodist  Church  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  200  —  merits  of  Dr.  Stevens*s 
History  of  Methodism^  202  —  his  sketch 
of  Dr.  Coke,  quoted,  tb, 
WkiU  Hills,  the,  article  on,  248  —  strength 
of  the  feeling  of  local  attachment  in 
mountaineers,  ib,  —  attractiveness  of 
mountain  scenery  to  the  traveller,  249  — 
Mr.  Kine*s  work  on  the  White  Hills 
commenaed  for  its  fulness  and  its  exquis- 
ite literary  finish,  250  —  different  routes 
by  which  the  Wnite  Hills  may  be  ap- 

Sroached,  251  —  scenery  in  the  DixviUe 
fetch,  258  —  should  be  studied  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year,  ib,  — compar- 
ative advantages  of  travelling  alone  and 
in  companv  with  other  persons,  254  — 
sketch  of  Abel  Crawford,  ib,  —  a  scene 
among  the  White  Hills  as  described  by 
Mr.  King,  256. 

White,  James,  his  History  of  France,  no- 
ticed, 280  — his  Eighteen  Christian  Cen- 
turies, noticed,  572. 

White^  Richard  G.,  his  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, noticed.  286. 

Whitney f  Anne,  ner  Poems,  reviewed,  846 

—  characteristics  of  her  poetry,  846  — 
illustrated  in  A  Last  Dream,  847  et  $eq, 

—  her  individuality,  850  —  pathos  and 
beauty  of  her  Hymn  to  the  Sea,  851 —  and 
of  the  poem  entitled  Camille,  852  —  her 
lack  ff  euphony,  858  —  want  of  artistio 
finish  to  her  poetry,  854  —  her  cheerful 
tone  in  the  sonnets  entitled  Night,  855  — 
her  poetry  re^;arded  as  the  product  of  an 
intense  experience,  rather  tnan  as  that  of 
extended  reading  or  study,  ib, 

Wighttnan,  Joseph  M^^  his  Annals  of  the 
Primary  School  Committee,  noticed, 
561. 

WUUams,  Thomas,  and  James  Calvert, 
their  Fiji  and  the  Fiiians,  noticed,  264. 

Winer.  Geonro  Benedict,  nis  Grammar  of 
the  Kew  Testament  Diction,  noticed, 
546. 

Wither,  George,  article  on,  242  —  sketch  of 
his  life,  ib,  —  his  confinement  in  the  Mar- 
shalsesL,  248  —  his  military  experience, 
244  —  his  address  to  Poetry  in  The  Shep- 
herd's Hunting,  245  — Wither*s  Motto, 
246— his  Fair  Virtue,  »6.— quoted,  247 

—  his  Prayer,  248. 

Woman^M  Rights  as  to  Labor  and  Property, 
article  on,  638  —  woman  as  an  industnai 
agent,  589 — her  rights  of  property  not 
recognized  by  the  common  law,  542  — 
difficulty  in  effecting  law  reforms,  548  — 
need  of  reforming  the  law  in  respect  to 
trust  property,  644. 

Woreedpri  Joseph  E.,  his  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  noticed,  666. 
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